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THiS  OvUim  of  history  is  aa  attempt  to  tell,  truly  and  clcariy, 
in  one  continuous  narrative,  tlic  whole  storj*  of  lifo  antl  man- 
kind so  far  as  it  is  known  to-<lay.  It  is  written  plainly  for  the 
general  reader,  but  its  aim  goes  beyond  its  use  a«  merely  iiitereBting 
reading  matter.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  teaching  of 
htAtorj'  considered  as  a.  part  of  general  education  is  in  an  unsatis> 
factory  condition,  and  particularly  that  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  this  "aubject"  by  the  class  and  teacher  and  examiner  is  too 
partial  and  narrow.  But  the  deciirc  to  extend  the  general  range 
of  historical  ideas  in  coufronUnl  by  Uie  argiinirnt  that  the  available 
time  for  instruction  i^  already  coniiuiiied  by  that  partial  and 
uarn)w  treatoienl,  and  that  therefore,  however  desirable  tbin 
extension  of  range  may  Ik-,  it  i^  in  practice  impocwiblc.  If  an 
En^^lishman,  for  example,  hn»  found  the  history  of  Kngland  quite 
enough  for  his  powcre  of  asaiuiilatiuu,  tiien  it  seems  hopeless  to 
expect  his  SODS  and  daughters  to  master  UDivcrsal  histoo'>  if  that 
a  to  ooiBist  of  the  history  of  England,  plus  the  bistor>-  of  France, 
plus  the  history'  ot  Germany,  plus  the  history'  of  Russia,  and  so  oo. 
To  w*hich  the  only  possible  answer  is  that  universal  history  is  at 
ODoe  something  more  and  something  leas  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  national  histories  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  that  tt  must 
be  ^proached  in  a  different  spirit  and  dealt  with  In  a  different 
manner.  This  book  seeks  to  justify  that  answer.  It  has  been 
written  primarily  to  nhuw  tliat  history  as  one  whole  is  amenable 
tos  more  broad  and  eomprebe-usive  handling  tban  in  the  history  of 
special  nations  and  periods,  a  broader  handling  that  will  bring 
it  witlun  the  normal  limitations  of  time  and  energy-  set  to  the 
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reading  aod  education  or  aa  ordioary  citizen.  This  outline  deab 
with  ages  and  races  and  nations,  where  the  ordinary  history  deals 
with  reigiiK  and  pedigreea  and  campaigns;  but  it  will  not  be 
found  to  be  more  crowded  with  names  and  datea,  nor  more  difficult 
to  follow  and  understand.  History  is  no  cxceptioti  amongst  the 
sciencee;  as  Uie  giipK  fill  in,  the  outline  Kitnplific-K ;  aa  the  out[nf)k 
broadens,  the  clutrteriiig  multitude  of  details  diseolvcet  into  general 
laws.  And  many  topics  of  quite  primoi?'  interest  to  mankind,  the 
first  appearaocc  and  the  growth  of  scientific  knowlcidgc  for  example, 
and  its  effects  upon  human  life,  the  elaboration  of  the  ideas  of 
money  aod  credit,  or  the  sforj'  of  the  origins  and  spread  and 
influence  of  Christianity,  which  must  be  treated  fragmentarily  or 
by  elaborate  digrewionn  in  any  partial  history,  arise  and  fiow 
completely  and  naturally  in  one  general  record  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

The  need  for  a  eommon  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of  human 
hifltorj-  throughout  the  world  has  beeome  very  evident  during 
the  tragic  happenings  of  the  last  few  years.  Swifter  nieanB  of 
communication  have  brought  all  men  closer  to  one  another  for 
good  or  for  evil.  War  becomes  a  universal  disaatcr,  blind  and 
monstrously  destructive;  it  bombs  the  baby  in  its  cmdlc  and 
sinks  the  food-flhips  that  cater  for  the  non-combatant  and  the 
neutral  There  can  l)o  no  peace  now,  we  realize,  hut  a  eommon 
peace  in  all  the  world;  no  prosperity  but  a  general  prosperity. 
But  (ftere  can  he  no  common  prnte  and  pro»perit]f  'mthmtt  common 
hi^orical  ideas.  Without  uuch  ideas  to  hold  thera  together  in 
harmonious  oo-operation.  with  nothing  but  narrow,  selfish,  and 
conflicting  nationalist  traditions,  rate*  and  peoples  are  bound  to 
drift  Iflwards  conflict  and  destruction.  This  truth,  which  was 
apparent  to  that  great  philosopher  Kant  a  century-  or  more  ago 
—  it  is  the  gist  of  his  tract  upon  imiversal  peace  —  is  now  plain 
to  the  man  in  the  gtreet.  Our  internal  policies  and  our  economic 
and  Booial  ideas  are  profoundly  vitiated  at  present  by  wrong  and 
fanta-itic  ideas  of  the  origin  and  historical  relationship  of  social 
rUesefl.  A  sense  of  hwtory  as  the  eommon  adventure  of  all  man- 
kind is  as  necessary  for  peace  within  as  it  is  for  peace  between  the 
oationa. 

Such  are  the  views  of  history  that  this  Oulftne  seeks  to  realize. 
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It  is  an  attempt  to  tell  bow  our  present  state  of  affairs,  this  die- 
treawd  and  multifarious  human  life  about  us,  arose  in  the  course 
of  vast  ages  and  out  of  the  inanimato  clash  of  matter,  and  to 
estimate  the  quahty  and  amount  and  range  of  the  hopes  with 
vrhich  it  now  (a«M  ita  deetiny.  It  is  one  experiment&i  contri- 
butioQ  to  a  great  and  urgently  necessary  cducatioual  refoimation, 
vfaich  mosi  ultimately  restore  univeraal  bistoiy,  reviwd,  cor- 
rected, and  brought  up  to  date,  to  its  proper  place  and  use  as  Iho 
backbone  of  a  general  educatiun.  We  say  "restore,"  becauite  all 
the  great  cultures  of  the  world  hitherto,  Judaism  aud  Christianity 
in  the  Bible,  Islum  in  the  Koran,  have  u»cd  some  aort  of  cosmogony 
and  world  hiator>-  as  a  basie.  It  may  indeed  be  arf^ucd  that  with- 
out meb  a  basis  any  really  binding  culture  of  men  is  inconceivable. 
Without  it  vie  are  a  chaw. 

Remnricably  few  sketches  of  imivenwJ  history  by  one  single 
author  have  been  written.  One  book  that  haji  influenced  the 
writer  very  atnmgly  is  Winwood  Ilcade's  Martyrdom  of  Man. 
This  diUea,  as  people  say,  nowadays,  and  it  has  a  fine  gloom  of  ita 
own,  but  it  is  still  an  extraordinarily  impiring  prceentation  of 
hnmao  history  as  one  conaisteut  process.  Mr.  F,  S,  Man-in's 
LMng  Pott  is  also  an  admirable  summary  of  human  progress. 
There  is  a  good  Oeneral  HiMary  of  the  World  in  one  volume  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning.  America  has  rcct^utly  produced  two  well- 
illustrated  and  up-to-date  class  books,  Breuatt-d's  Andeni  Tirttti 
and  Robinson's  Medievtd  and  Modem  Times,  which  together  give 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  story  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
human  eocictJes.  There  arc,  moreover,  quite  a  number  of  nominally 
Universal  Hiatoricti  in  exifttence,  but  they  are  really  not  histories 
at  all,  they  are  enoypIiipa>diiis  of  history;  they  lack  the  unity 
of  pmentatioD  attainubli'.  iiiily  when  the  whole  subject  hiLs  been 
pMSed  Uimugli  one  mngle  mind.  These  univenud  hittturica  arc 
eootpilaUons,  asaombliee  of  separate  national  or  n-fcional  biBtorira 
by  different  bands,  the  parts  being  Decoasarily  unequal  in  merit 
sod  authority  and  disproportiooate  one  to  another.  Several  such 
anivaraat  histories  in  thirty  or  forty  volumes  or  m,  adorned  with 
allegorical  title  pagCM  and  iliuKtrated  by  folding  raap^  and  plans  of 
Ko^'s  Ark,  Solomon's  Temple,  and  (he  Tower  of  Babel,  wen 
produced  for  the  libraries  of  gentlemen  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Helmolt'8  World  BxMory,  in  eight  massive  volumes,  is  a  modern 
compilation  of  llin  same  sort,  very  useful  for  roforcnec  and  richly 
illusLrat«(l,  iKit  far  better  in  its  pcrts  than  as  a  whole.  Another 
such  coUectioD  Ls  the //wIoTMiJMi'  //isttnyo/iA*  IFotW  in  25  volumes. 
The.  EncyrXoptrdia  liritanmca  contains,  of  course,  a  complete 
eocyclopffidia  of  hisffln,-  within  itself,  and  is  the  most  modern  of 
all  sudt  collections.^  F.  Hatzel's  History  of  Mankind,  in  8pit«  of 
the  promise  of  its  title,  is  mainJy  a  natural  history  of  man,  though 
it  is  rich  with  augRcstiona  upon  the  nature  and  development  of 
civilization.  That  publication  and  Miss  Ellen  Churchill  Sesmplo's 
Tnfi-uence  of  Geographical  EnvironmeiU,  ba^ed  on  Ratzel's  work, 
are  quoted  in  this  Otitlinc,  and  liave  had  consi(lerable  influt-nce 
upon  its  plan.  F.  Ratzel  would  indeed  have  been  the  ideal  author 
for  such  a  book  as  our  present  one.  Unfortunately  neither  ho 
nor  any  other  ideal  author  was  available.* 

The  writ-cr  will  offer  no  apology  for  making  this  oxporimcnt. 
His  di-itjualifications  arc  manifest.  But  snicli  work  needs  to  be  done 
l^  as  many  people  aw  possible,  he  was  free  to  m  ake  his  contrihution, 
and  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  la.sk.  He  has  read  .-lediilously 
and  mjule  the  utmoet  u-sc  of  all  the  help  he  could  obtain.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  that  has  not  been  examined  by  Home  more  compe- 
tent peraon  than  himself  and  very  carefully  revised.  He  haa 
particularly  to  thank  his  friends  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankcstor,  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnsl«n,  Profraaor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Barker  for 
much  counnel  and  direction  and  editorial  help.  Mr.  Philip 
Guedalla  hw  toiled  moat  efficiently  and  kindlj'  through  all  the 
proofs.  Mr.  A.  Allison,  Professor  T.  W.  Arnold,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  Hev.  A.  H.  Trevor  Benson,  Mr.  Aodh  de  Blacam, 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  the  Rev.  (i.  W.  Broomficld,  Sir  William 
Bull,  Mr.  L.  Cranmor  Byng,  Mr.  A.  X.  D.  Campbell,  Mr.  A.  Y. 
Campbell,  Mr.  L.  Y.  Chen,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cowan,  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Dr.  W.  S.  Culbert«on,  Mr.  R.  Langton  Cole,  Mr.  B.  G.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  Mr.  O.  W.  Ellis,  Mr.  G.  S.  Ferrier, 
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Mr.  David  Freeman,  Mr.  S.  N.  Fu,  Mr.  G.  B.  Gloync,  Sir  Richard 
Gfpgory,  Mr.  F.  H.  Hnywurd,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  Dr.  Fr. 
Krupickn,  Mr.  R.  I*ang  Jones,  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Laughtcn,  Mr.  B.  I. 
Macalpin,  Mr.  G.  H.  Mair,  Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mayhew, 
Mr.  D.  Stafford  Morse,  Professor  J.  L.  Myres,  the  Hon.  W.  Ormsby- 
Gore.  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  Mr.  R,  1.  Poeock,  Mr.  J.  Pringle,  Mr. 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Sir  Denieon  Ross,  Dr.  E.  J.  RuBaell,  Dr.  Cfaftrles 
Singer.  Mr.  A.  St.  Geor^  Sanford,  Dr.  C.  0.  StallybrasB,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Wtdsb.  Mr.  0.  P.  WeUa,  Miss  Rebecca  West,  and  Mr. 
B  George  Whale  have  all  to  be  thanked  for  help,  eit-ber  by  reading 
porta  of  the  MS.  or  by  poiDting  out  errors  in  the  published  purls, 
making  suggestions,  answering  questions,  or  (giving  adviie.  The 
Biaount  of  friendly  and  s>-nipatbetic  assistance  the  writer  has 
received,  often  from  verj-  busy  people,  has  been  a  quite  ex- 
traordinary experience.  He  ha*  met  with  scarcely  a  single  instance 
of  irritation  or  impatience  on  the  part  of  RpeciaIiBt.s  whose  domains 
he  ha9  invaded  ntHl  tniversnd  in  what  muBt  huvr  (teemed  to  many 
of  them  an  exR^peratingly  impudent  and  superficiid  way.  Nu- 
meroo*  other  helpful  RorrcHpondentK  have  pointed  out  printer's 
erron  and  minor  .tlipH  in  the  serial  pubUculioii  wliich  preceded 
thia  book  edition,  and  llicy  have  added  many  u^ful  HcniH  of 
information,  and  to  those  writers  also  the  warmest  thanks  arc 
due.  But  of  course  none  of  these  generous  helpers  arc  to  be  held 
nqionsiblc  for  the  judgments,  tone,  arraDgement,  or  writing  of 
H  thia  Oniiine.  In  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts,  in  the  moral 
™  and  political  implications  of  the  story,  the  final  rleriaion  has  neces- 
sarily fallen  to  the  writer.  The  problem  of  illustrations  was  a 
Ter>-  difficult  one  for  him,  for  he  had  had  no  prcvnous  experience 

Pin  the  production  of  an  illustrated  book.  In  Mr.  J.  F.  Horrabin 
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BOOK  I 
THE  MAKING  OF  OUR  WORLD 


THE  earth  on  which  we  live  it  a  siwnning  globe.    Vast  though 
it  s«ems  to  us,  it  is  a  mere  speck  of  matter  in  the  great«r 
vastneaa  of  space. 

Space  is,  for  the  moet  part,  emptinesn.  At  great  intervals  there 
arc  in  this  emptinees  flaring  centres  of  beat  and  hght,  the  "fixed 
itars."  They  are  all  monng  about  in  space,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  called  fixed  stars,  but  for  a  long  time  men  did  not 
realize  their  motion.  They  are  so  va.'it  and  at  such  trcmcodous 
^staooes  that  their  motion  is  not  percchred.  Only  in  the  couriie 
of  many  thou-iands  of  years  is  it  appredable.  Thfse  fixed  stars 
are  so  far  ofT  that,  for  all  their  immensity,  they  seem  to  be,  even 
iriun  we  look  at  them  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  mere 
points  of  light,  brighter  or  lesn  bright.  A  few,  however,  when  wo 
turn  a  telescope  upon  them,  are  seen  to  be  whirls  and  cloude  of 
shining  vapour  which  we  call  nebutffi.  Tliey  are  so  far  off  that  a 
movement  of  millinns  of  miles  would  be  imperceptible. 

One  Htar,  however,  is  so  near  to  us  that  it  it  like  a  great  ball  of 
flame.  THiis  one  is  th<-  sun.  The  sun  is  itsi-lf  in  its  nature  like  a 
fixed  star,  but  it  differa  from  the  other  fixed  stars  in  appearance 
because  it  k  beyond  compariwn  nearer  than  they  are ;  and  bc- 
cauM  it  is  nearer  men  have  been  able  to  IcAm  eomething  of  its 
nature.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  ninety-three  milhon 
miles.  It  is  a  mass  of  flaming  matter,  having  a  diameter  of 
866,000  miles.  Its  bulk  is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  the  bulk 
door  earth. 
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These  are  difficult  figures  for  the  Una^ation.  If  a  buHet  fired 
from  a  Maxim  gun  at  tbe  sun  kept  its  muazle  velocity  unimpaired, 
U  would  take  seven  years  to  reach  the  sun.  And  yet  we  say  the 
sun  i»  near,  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  stare.  If  the  earth  wore 
a  small  ball,  one  inch  in  diameter,  tbe  sun  would  be  a  globe  of 
nine  feet  diameter;  it  would  fill  a  ?ma1l  bedroom.  It  is  spinning 
round  on  its  axis,  but  ninee  it  is  an  incandescent  fluid,  its  polar 
regions  do  not  travel  with  the  »sme  velocity  as  its  equator,  tbe 
Burfac«  of  which  rotates  in  about  twenty-five  days.  The  surface 
visible  to  us  consists  of  clouds  of  iDcaudescent  metallic  vapour, 
At  what  Ues  below  we  can  only  guesn.  So  hot  is  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere that  iron,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin  are  present  in  it  in  a 
gaseous  state.  About  it  at  great  distancee  circle  not  only  our 
earth,  but  certain  kindred  bodies  called  the  planeta.  These  shine 
in  tbe  sky  because  they  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  they  axe  near 
enough  for  us  to  note  their  movemeiita  quite  easily.  Night  by 
nt^it  their  position:!  change  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  well  to  understand  how  empty  space  Is.  If,  as  we  have 
said,  the  sun  were  a  ball  nine  foct  across,  our  (rarlh  would,  in  pro- 
portion, be  the  size  of  a  one-inch  ballj  and  at  a  distance  of  323 
yards  from  the  sun.  The  moon  would  be  a  speck  the  size  of  a 
smalt  pea,  thirty  inches  from  the  earth.  Nearer  to  the  sun  than 
the  earth  would  be  two  other  very  similar  specks,  the  planets 
Mercury  and  ^'cnn.-*,  at  a  dUtanee  of  125  and  250  yards  respec- 
tively. Beyond  the  earth  would  come  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  at  distances  of  500, 1806, 3000, 6000, 
and  9600  yards  respectlveb'.  There  would  also  be  a  certain 
number  of  very  much  snmllpr  speck-i,  fi>*ing  about  amongst  these 
planets,  more  particularly  a  number  called  the  asteroids  circling 
between  Marw  and  Jupiter,  and  occasionally  a  little  puff  of  more 
or  less  luminous  vapour  and  dust  would  drift  into  the  system  from 
the  almost  limitleiwi  emptiticss  beyond.  Such  a  puff  is  what 
we  call  a  comet.  AU  ihe  rest  of  the  space  abmd  its  and  around  tw 
and  for  ■unfalhomahle  distances  beyond  is  cold,  lifeless,  and  void. 
The  nearest  fixed  star  to  us,  on  this  minute  scale,  be  it  remembered, 
—  the  earth  as  a  one-inch  l>a]l,  and  the  moon  a  Uttle  pea  —  would 
be  over  -W.OOO  miles  away. 

The  science  that  tells  <^  tbeae  tilings  and  how  men  have  come 
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know  about  them  is  Astronomy,  find  to  books  of  astronomy  the 
reader  mut^t  go  to  learn  more  about  the  sun  and  stars.  The  scieaca 
aod  description  of  the  world  on  which  we  live  A.re  called  respeo 
lively  Geology  and  Geography. 

The  dtamet«r  of  our  world  is  a  little  under  8000  miles.  Its 
surfftce  is  rough ;  the  more  projecting  parts  of  tbc  roughness  are 
mountaina,  and  in  the  hollows  of  its  surface  there  is  a  GUn  of  water, 
the  oceans  and  seas.  This  film  of  water  is  about  Gve  miles  thick 
at  its  deepest  piart  —  that  is  to  say,  the  deepest  oceans  have  a 
depth  of  five,  miles.  This  is  very  little  in  comparison  with  the 
buUc  of  the  world. 

About  this  sphere  Is  a  thin  covering  of  air,  the  atmosphere. 
As  we  ascend  in  a  balloon  or  go  up  a  mountain  from  the  level  of 
tlie  aearshore  the  air  is  continually  Ic^  dense,  until  at  last  it  be- 
oomes  so  thin  that  it  cannot  support  life.  At  a  height  of  twenty 
mites  there  is  scarcely  any  air  at  all  —  not  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  density  of  air  at  the  surfaee  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point 
to  which  a  bird  can  fly  is  about  four  miles  up  —  the  condor,  it  ts 
Baid,  can  stniggle  up  to  that;  but  most  small  birds  and  insects 
which  arc  carried  up  by  aeroplanes  or  balloons  drop  off  insensible 
at  a  much  lower  level,  and  the  greatest  height  to  which  any  moun- 
taineer has  ever  climbed  is  under  five  miles.'  Men  have  Sown  in 
oejoi^iies  to  a  height  of  over  four  miles,  and  balloons  with  men 
in  them  have  reached  very  nearly  seven  miles,  but  at  the  cost  of 
oonaiderabte  physical  suffmng.  Small  experimental  balloons, 
containing  not  men,  but  recording;  instruments,  have  gone  as  high 
as  twenty-two  miles. 

It  ifl  in  the  upper  few  hundred  feet  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  m 
the  sea,  and  in  the  lower  leveU  of  the  air  below  four  miles  that  life 
is  found.  We  do  not  know  of  any  life  at  all  except  in  these  films 
of  air  and  water  upon  our  planet.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  the  rest 
of  space  is  as  yet  without  life.  Scientific  men  have  discussed  the 
ponibility  of  life,  or  of  some  proceat  of  a  sdnular  land,  occurring 
upon  such  kindred  bodies  aa  the  planeta  Venus  and  Mars.  But 
they  point  merely  to  questionable  poesibilitiee. 

AsUoQomcra  and  gcolof^ts  and  those  who  study  physics  have 
been  able  to  tell  us  something  of  the  oriran  and  history  of  the  earth. 
They  consider  that,  vast  ages  ago,  the  sun  waa  &  spinning,  flaring 
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mass  of  matter,  not  yet  concentrated  into  a  compaot  centre  of 
heat  and  light,  considembty  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  spionUig 
very  much  faHter,  ami  tliat  a.H  it  whirled,  a  series  of  fragments 
detached  thciu-si'lvcs  from  it,  which  became  the  planets.  Our 
earth  is  o'ae  of  th<»t]  pltmetti.  Tlie  flaiinj;  ma^s  tliat  was  the  ma- 
terial  <rf  tha  earth  broke  as  it  npun  into  two  masses,  a  larger,  the 
earth  itdelf,  and  a  eioallcT,  which  Is  now  the  dead,  etill  moon. 
Astronomers  rivc  us  conducing  reasonfl  for  supposing  that  sun 
and  earth  and  inooo  an<l  all  that  eyutem  wen-  then  whirling  about 
ab  a  speed  much  gi-eater  than  the  Bpeed  at  which  th(^y  art!  moving 
to-day,  uiul  that  at  drst  our  earth  wuk  a  Qaming  tiling  ujwn  which 
no  life  could  live.  The  way  in  which  thej-  have  n-achcd  theso 
conciunions  la  by  a  very  beautifid  untl  intft-rcKling  Mint's  uf  observa- 
tions and  reasoning,  too  long  aud  eiatioratu  for  lus  to  deal  with  here. 
But  they  oblige  u^  to  believe  that  the  sun,  incandescent  though  it 
Is,  is  now  much  cooler  than  it  was,  and  that  it  spins  more  slowly 
now  than  it  did,  and  that  it  continues  to  cool  and  slow  down.  And 
they  also  show  that  the  rate  at  which  the  earth  spins  is  diminish- 
ing and  continues  to  diminish  —  that  is  to  say,  that  our  day  Is 
growing  longer  and  longer,  and  that  the  heat  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth  wastes  slowly.  There  was  a  time  when  the  day  was  not  a 
half  and  not  a  third  of  what  it  is  to-day ;  when  a  blazing  hot  sun, 
muob  greater  than  it  is  now,  must  have  moved  vimbly  —  bad 
there  been  an  eye  U.>  mark  it —  frum  iIm  fine  to  itii  Betting  acitxo 
the  skies.  Tliere  will  be  a  lime  wlien  the  day  will  be  as  long  as  a 
year  is  now,  and  the  cooling  sun,  sliom  of  its  beams,  n-ill  hang 
motionless  in  the  heavens. 

It  must  have  be(;n  in  daya  of  a  much  hotter  sun,  a  far  swifter 
day  and  nigbt,  liigh  tides,  great  heat,  tremendous  storms  and 
earthquakes,  that  life,  of  which  we  arc  a  p&rt,  began  upon  the 
•world.  The  moon  also  was  nearer  and  brighter  in  those  days  and 
bad  a  chan^ug  face.* 

1  For  R  convoolent  recent  di*ouMdoD  of  the  orw»  of  tbo  mrtb  and  ita  oarly  hlrtorr 
tMlonr  tlia  Maa  wnt  pn!«jpltat«id  atid  Bodlmentation  bcmn.  iho  atudrnt  ebould 
oonHilt  Profeupr  CnmU's  conlribulion  to  the  Yale  ■•ctorna.  TAc  E^uiien  of  Ut§ 
Bartk  md  If  inAoMtoiU*  <1918).  aditad  b]r  PrHtdmit  Lull. 
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THE  RECORX>  OF  THE  ROCKS 
1 1.  The  First  Living  Things.    §  2.  Bow  Old  It  the  World t 
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E  do  not  know  how  life  heg»n  upon  the  earth.' 


Biotogisls,  that  is  to  say,  studcnbt  uf  life,  have  made 
gucsKB  about  tbefte  begiiimngs,  but  we  will  nutdiucuBs  them  here. 
Let  ua  only  note  that  they  all  agi'cc  that  life  bc^Kan  where  the  tides 
of  thoflc  swift  days  spread  aod  receded  over  the  steaming  beaches 
of  mud  and  e&nd. 

The  atmosphere  was  much  denser  Uicd,  usually  great  cloud 
maases  obscured  the  sun,  frequent  storms  darkened  the  heavens. 
The  land  of  those  days,  upheaved  by  violent  volcauic  force.^,  was 
a  bureo  land,  without  vcgc-tatiuu,  witbout  »oil.  Tbe  almost 
111  HI  will  r&ia-tttorms  mrept  down  upon  it,  and  rivers  and  torrents 
oarTit*d  groat  loads  of  xcdimcut  out  to  sett,  to  become  muds  that 
hardeaed  later  into  slater  and  shales,  and  sands  that  became  sand- 
etontt.  The  gcoto^^ts  have  studied  the  whole  accumulation  of 
then  sediments  as  it  nimaina  to-day,  from  those  of  the  earliest 
igm  to  the  most  recent.  Of  course  the  oldest  deposits  are  the 
most  didtorted  and  changed  and  worn,  and  in  them  there  ik  now 
no  certain  trace  to  be  found  of  life  at  all.    Probably  the  earliest 

>  Han  In  tlila  hisuiry  of  life  w»  u«  dolnenur  bMttosiWQnly  linown  aodMtal^ 
It^ad  («£»  in  Um  brajidMt  my.  nud  to  nxltMia  to  a  minimum  the  speoulKlivo  al*. 
immI  tliNt  nuat  n*MMuily  naWr  into  our  ftcwuint.  Tba  rokdar  erlio  ii  cuHoui  upon 
ttw  ijaeeUoa  of  bfc'e  hteinning  will  fiad  i>  vrry  rckm)  mMnniMy  of  cuircnt  vuggM- 
doM  doos  by  Profenor  L.  L.  WoodnilT  in  PraeMonl  Lull 'i  cicci bat  cocnpilalioa 
rb8b)AiHM<t/iA« forth  (VttleUnivratuty  Pireti}.  Prnfuaaur  K.  F.  Osbora'a  OnJTi'n 
imd  BtUmtum^f  Uf*  i«  alao  ft  vevy  vigonjua  kod  augmaUvG  book  upon  iJiia  aubjoot. 
btu  It  ilmuida  s  r>ir  ImowlodKa  of  pfayvio  And  cbemlsuy.  Two  very  (tEumliitint 
*««ya  /or  tlU  iMfmf  in  A..  B.  Cburah'a  Bt^nieat  M«n*a«>t.    No  183,  Cht.  Vtuw. 
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fonns  of  life  were  Hmall  and  soft,  leaving  ao  evidence  of  thrar 
ensteace  bebJod  bbcm.  It  was  only  when  some  of  these  living 
things  developed  skeletons  and  shells  of  lime  and  sucb-Ukc  bard 
material  that  they  left  fossil  vcsliges  after  they  died,  and  so  put 
themselves  on  record  for  examination. 

The  literature  of  geology  ib  very  largely  an  account  of  the  fossila 
that  are  found  in  the  rocks,  and  of  the  order  in  which  layers  after 
layers  of  rocks  He  one  on  another.  The  very  oldest  rocka  must 
have  been  formed  before  then;  was  any  sea  at  all,  when  the  earth 
was  too  hot  for  a  sea  to  exist,  and  when  the  water  that  is  now  sea 
was  an  atmosphere  of  steam  mixed  with  the  air.  Its  higher  levels 
were  dense  with  clouds,  from  which  a  hot  rain  fell  towards  the 
rocks  below,  to  be  conveiled  again  into  steam  long  before  it 
reached  their  incandescence.  Below  this  steam  atmosphere  the 
molten  world-stuff  solidified  as  the  first  rocks.  These  Gist  rocks 
must  have  solidified  as  a  cake  over  glowing  liquid  material  beneath, 
much  aa  oooUng  lava  docs.  They  must  have  appeared  first  as 
crusts  and  clinkers.  Tliey  must  have  been  constantly  remelted 
and  rccrystallized  before  any  thickness  of  them  became  per- 
manently solid.  The  name  of  Fundamental  Gneiss  ie  given  to  a 
great  underlying  system  of  crystalline  rocks  which  probably 
formed  age  by  age  as  this  hot  youth  of  the  world  drew  to  its  close. 
The  scenery  of  the  world  in  the  days  when  the  Fundamental 
Gneiss  was  formed  mu5t  have  been  more  like  the  interior  of  a 
furnace  than  anything  else  to  bo  found  upon  earth  at  the  present 
time. 

After  long  ages  the  st«am  in  the  atmosphere  began  also  to  con- 
dense and  fall  right  down  to  earth,  pouring  at  last  over  these  warm 
primordial  rocks  in  rivulets  of  hot  water  and  gathering  in  depres- 
nons  as  pools  and  Ukcs  and  the  first  seas.  Into  thf^se  seas  the 
streams  that  poured  over  the  rocks  brought  with  thrm  dust  and 
particles  to  form  a  sediment,  and  ttiis  sediment  accumulated  in 
layers,  or  as  geolopsts  call  them,  atrata,  and  formed  the  first 
Sei^mentary  Rocks.  Those  earliest  sedimentary  rocks  sank 
into  depressionfl  and  were  covered  by  others;  they  were  bent, 
tilted  up,  and  torn  by  great  volcanic  disturbances  and  by  tidal 
strains  that  swept  through  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth.  We  find 
these  first  eedimentaiy  rocks  still  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 
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laDd  here  and  there,  either  not  covered  by  later  strata  or  exposed 
after  vast  ages  of  conceabnent  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  rock 
that  covere<l  tiiem  later  —  there  are  great  Burfooes  of  them  in 
Canada  eepeoially;  they  are  cleft  and  bent,  partially  remelted, 
recrystallixed,  hardened  and  compressed,  but  recogoizable  for 
what  they  are.  And  they  contain  do  single  certain  trace  of  Hfe 
at  all.  They  are  frequently  called  Ak/U  (lifeless)  Rocks.  But 
SLOce  in  some  of  these  earliest  sedimentary  rockM  a  .HuKstance 
called  graphite  (black  lead)  occurs,  and  qIho  red  and  black  oxide 
of  iron,  and  eince  it  ia  asserted  that  thcxc  substances  need  the 
activity  of  living  things  fnr  their  production,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case,  some  gcologist-s  prefer  to  cjill  these  earliest  sedi- 
mentary rocks  Ardurozoie  (primordinl  lifo).  They  guppose  that 
the  fimt  life  was  soft  living  matter  that  had  no  shells  or  skeletons 
or  any  such  structure  that  could  remain  oa  a  recogniKable  foasil 
after  ite  death,  and  that  ita  chemical  inBuence  caused  the  dcpotii- 
tion  of  graphite  and  Iron  oxide.  This  is  pure  guessing,  of  course, 
and  there  is  at  least  an  equal  probability  that  in  the  time  of  for- 
mation of  the  Azoic  Rocks,  life  had  not  yet  begun. 

Loqg  ago  there  were  found  in  certain  of  these  ancient  first- 
(cHmed  rocks  in  Canada,  cunou.<4  striped  maMvsi,  and  thin  layers 
of  white  and  green  mineral  substance  which  Sir  William  Daw- 
BOD  considered  were  fossil  vt^tigctn,  the  walls  or  coverings  of  some 
very  simple  sort  of  living  thing  which  Iiuh  now  vanished  from 
the  earth.  He  called  these  markings  Eoioon  Canadenae  (the  Cana- 
dian dawn-animal).  There  has  been  much  discufision  and  con- 
trover^  over  this  Eozoon,  but  to-dny  it  is  agreed  that  Koxoon 
is  nothing  more  than  a  crystallino  marking.  Mixed  minerals 
will  often  infercrystallize  in  blobs  or  branching  shapes  that  are 
very  suggestive  of  simple  plant  or  animal  forma.  Any  one  who 
has  made  a  lead  tree  in  his  8choolda>-8,  or  lit  those  queer  indoor 
fireworks  known  aasopente'  eggs,  which  unfold  like  a  long  snake» 
or  who  baa  se^  the  curious  markings  often  found  in  quartz  crya- 
tals,  or  noted  the  tree-like  pattern  on  old  stone-ware  beer  mugs, 
will  realize  how  closely  non-living  matter  can  sometimes  mock 
the  shapes  of  living  things. 

Overlying  or  overlapping  these  Azoic  or  Archeozoic  rocks 
come  others,  manifestly  also  very  ancient  and  worn,  which  do 
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contain  traces  of  life.  Theae  6ret  remains  are  of  the  simplest 
descnptioD ;  they  are  the  vestiges  of  simple  plaoto,  called  algse, 
or  marks  like  the  tracks  made  by  worms  in  the  Hca  mud.  There 
are  also  the  okclctoiu  of  the  microiKopic  crvalures  caUed  Radio- 
laiia.  This  second  senea  of  rockn  is  called  the  ProteroEoic  (be- 
f^ninK  of  life)  series,  and  marks  a  long  a^e  in  the  Trorid's  history. 
Lyinfi  over  and  above  the  Proterozoic  rocka  is  a  third  series,  which 
is  found  to  contain  a  conaidcrable  number  and  variety  of  traces 
of  living  things.  First  comes  the  evidence  of  a  diversity  of  shell- 
fish, craku,  and  such-like  crawling  things,  worms,  seaweeds,  and 
the  like ;  then  of  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  of  the  beginnings  of 
land  planta  and  land  creatures.  Theae  rocks  ore  called  the 
Falttosoic  (ancient  life)  rocka.  They  mark  a  vast  era,  during 
wiiich  life  was  slowly  spreading,  tncrcasiiig,  Hnd  developing  in  the 
MM  of  our  world.  Through  long  ages,  through  the  carlicet 
Palfenznic  time,  it  wa.s  no  mure  than  a  proUferation  of  suoh  swim- 
ming »nd  creeping  things  in  the  water.  There  were  creatures 
called  trilobites ;  they  were  crawling  things  like  bin  sea  wood- 
lice  that,  were  probably  retate^I  t«  the  American  kinc-crab  of  to- 
day. There  were  also  Bea-scorpions,  tho  prefects  of  that  early 
world.  The  individuals  of  certain  species  of  these  were  nine 
feet  long.  These  were  the  very  highest  sorts  of  life.  There 
were  abundant  different  sorts  of  an  order  of  aliellfiRh  called 
bracbiopods.  There  were  plant  aninmts,  rooted  aud  joined  to- 
gether like  plants,  and  loose  wce<lB  tliat  waved  in  the  waters. 

It  was  out  a  display  of  life  to  excite  our  imaginations.  Thero 
was  nothing  tliat  ran  or  Buw  or  even  swum  swiftly  or  skilfully. 
Except  for  the  size  of  some  of  the  creatures,  it  was  not  veo'  dif- 
ferent from,  and  rather  less  various  than,  the  kind  of  life  a  student 
would  gather  from  any  summer-time  dit^'h  nowadays  for  mi- 
croscopic examinatton.  Such  was  the  life  of  the  shallow  seas 
through  a  hundred  million  years  or  more  in  the  early  Palffozoio 
period.  The  land  during  that  time  was  apparently  absolutely 
barren.  We  find  no  trace  nor  hint  of  land  life.  E\'er>'thing  that 
lived  in  tlionc  days  lived  under  water  for  most  or  all  of  ita  life. 

Between  the  formation  of  these  Lower  Pala»zoic  rocks  in  which 
the  sea  scorpion  and  trilobitc  ruled,  and  our  own  time,  there  have 
intervened   almost   immeasurnblc  ages,   represBDtod   by   layers 
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and  ouuues  of  KecIimentAry  rockfl.  There  arc  first  the  TTppcr 
PalsDOioic  Rocks,  mid  above  Uic»c  the  KcoIogisU  dintinguitth 
two  great  divisioDS.  Next  above  the  PalHtozoic  come  the  Men- 
Osoic  {middle  life)  rocks,  a  secood  vaet  nystem  of  foafiil-bt^ring 
rocka,  representing  perhaps  a  hundred  milltoDs  of  &wift  years, 
and  cODtaining  a  wonderful  array  of  fossil  remains,  bones  of 
giant  reptiles  and  the  like,  which  we  will  presently  describe ;  and 
above  these  again  are  the  Cainoaoic  (recent  life)  rocks,  a  third 
great  volume  in  tlie  bintory  of  life,  an  unfinuihed  volume  of  which 
the  sand  and  mud  that  wok  curric^d  out  to  sea  yesterday  by  Uio 
rivcm  of  the  world,  to  bury  the  bonce  and  KcalcR  and  bodies  and 
trackfl  Lliat  will  become  at  last  foeate  of  ttic  thinfu  of  tonday,  con- 
stitute the  last  written  leaf. 

(It  is,  wo  nmy  note,  the  practice  of  many  geologists  to  make  a 
break  between  the  rest  of  the  Cainozoic  system  of  rocks  and 
those  which  contain  traces  of  humanity,  which  Iatt«r  are  cut  off 
OS  a  separate  system  under  the  name  of  Quaternary.  But  that, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  rather  like  taking  the  laet  page  of  a  book,  which 
is  really  the  coucIukiod  of  the  last  chapter,  and  making  a  separate 
«hapt«rof  it  and  calling  it  the  last  chapter.) 

These  markings  and  fossils  in  the  rocks  and  the  rocks  them- 
selves arc  our  first  historical  documents.  The  hiKtory  of  life 
that  men  have  puxxled  out  and  are  still  puzzling  out  fn)m  them  is 
called  the  Record  of  the  Rocks.  By  studying  this  record  men  are 
slowly  piecing  together  a  story  of  life's  beginnings,  and  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  kind,  of  which  our  anceetors  a  centur>'  or  eo  ago 
had  DO  &U£picion.  But  when  we  call  these  rocks  and  the  fossila 
a  record  aD<l  a  history,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  ie  any 
sign  of  an  orderly  keeping  of  a  record.  It  is  merely  that  what- 
ever happens  leaves  some  trace,  if  only  we  are  intelligent  enough 
to  detect  the  meaning  of  that  trace.  Nor  are  the  rocks  of  the 
world  in  orderly  layers  one  above  the  other,  convenient  for  men 
to  read.  They  arc  not  like  the  books  and  pages  of  a  library. 
They  arc  torn,  disrupted,  interrupted,  flung  about,  defaced,  like 
a  carelessly  arranged  office  after  it  has  experienced  in  Bucccseion 
a  bombardment,  a  hostile  military  occupation,  looting,  an  earth- 
quake, riot«,  and  a  fire.  And  so  it  is  that  for  countless  genera- 
tions this  Record  of  the  Rocks  lay  unsuspected  beneath  tbe 
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feet  of  men.'  Fossils  were  known  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  the 
KZth  eentuiy  b.c.,*  tbey  were  discussod  at  Alexandm  by  KratOB- 
tbeoBi  and  others  in  the  third  century  b.c,  a  disvuesion  which  is 
Bumm&rized  in  Strabo's  Gtoympki;  (720-10  B.C.).  They  were 
known  to  the  Latin  poet  Ovid,  but  he  did  not  understand  their 
nature.  He  thought  they  were  the  first  rude  cfTorte  of  creative 
power.  They  were  noted  fay  Arabic  writera  in  the  tenth  centuiy. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  lived  m  recently  aa  the  opening  of  the 
oxteentb  century  (1452-1519),  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans 
to  gmsp  the  real  agnificancc  of  fossils,*  and  it  has  been  only  within 
the  last  century  and  a  half  that  man  has  begun  the  serious  and 
sustained  deciphering  of  these  long-neglected  early  pages  of  his 
world's  hiatcny. 

Speculations  about  geological  time  vary  enorraouely.*  Esti- 
mates of  the  age  of  the  oldest  rocka  by  geologi^tt^  and  astro  nomers 
slarting  trum  different  standpoints  have  varied  t>etween  1,600,- 
OOO.OOO,  and  26,000,000.  The  lowwt  estimate  was  msdp  by 
Lord  Kelvin  in  1867.  Profwwor  Huxley  pleased  at  400.000,000 
yeua.  'Hiere  is  a  summary  of  views  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  eetimates  have  been  made  in  Osbom's  Origin  aiid  Evolution 
of  Ufe;  he  incUoca  to  the  moderate  total  of  100,000,000.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  reader  how  eketohy  and  pro- 
viaona!  all  these  time  estimates  are.  They  rest  nearly  always 
upon  theoretical  assumptions  of  the  slenderest  kind.  That 
the  period  of  time  has  been  vast,  that  it  is  to  be  counted  by 
MOres  and  possibly  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  is  the 
ntmoBt  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  in  the  matter.  It  is 
quite  open  to  the  reader  to  divide  every  number  in  the  appended 
time  diagram  by  ten  or  multiply  it  by  two;  no  one  can  gain- 
say him.  Of  the  relative  amount  of  time  as  between  one  age  and 
another  we  have,  however,  stronger  evidence;  if  the  reader  cuts 


*  TlicophnBWa,  quoUnit  XvDophuies. 

*  Than  w  %,  diaeiuifon  eS  fowlU  in  the  Batkham  Hall  Loo^iuudo  HB. 

I  Aa  MbnirnU*  rwoMtt  book,  tlinrt  nml  writU'D  in  >  atylp  iotclU^bte  to  the  g«B> 
•nl  rMder,  i*  Artkur  Uolmc*.  Th*  Ag*  <•/  the  Stirth.  Be  give*  o  good  watnmarf  ui 
lUm  moat  latsreaUas  discawlon,  kod  iuatklna  the  luanmum  MUnmtc  of  1000  mOlloa 
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down  the  800,000.000  wc  have  given  here  to  400,000,000,  then 
he  must  reduce  the  40,000,000  of  (be  Cainozoic  to  20,OUI),OnO. 
Aad  be  it  noted  that  whatever  the  toUil  sum  may  bo,  most  goolo- 
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gistB  arc  in  ngrcemont  that  half  or  more  than  hd^  of  ike  whole  of 
geolo^cal  time  had  p<is9ed  hefor*  life  had  devdoped  to  the  IjOler  Paia- 
ozoic  level.  The  reader  reading  quickly  through  those  opening 
chapters  may  be  apt  to  think  o!  them  as  a  mere  swift  prelude 
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of  prepajation  to  the  apparently  much  longer  history  that  fol- 
lows, but  in  reality  that  subsequent  history  is  longer  only  be- 
cause it  is  more  detailed  and  more  interesting  to  us.  It  looms 
la^er  in  perspective.  For  ages  that  stagger  the  imagination 
this  earth  spun  hot  and  lifeless,  and  again  for  ages  of  equal  vast- 
nesB  it  held  no  life  above  the  level  of  the  animalculse  in  a  drop  of 
ditch-water. 

Not  only  is  Space  from  the  point  of  view  of  life  and  humanity 
empty,  but  Time  is  empty  also.  Life  is  like  a  little  glow,  scarcely 
kindled  yet,  in  these  void  immensities. 
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NATURAL  SELECTION  AND  THE  CHANGES  OP 

SPECIES 

NOW  here  it  will  be  well  to  put  plainly  certain  general  facts 
about  this  new  thing,  life,  that  wu  creeping  in  the  hIioIIo-w 
waters  and  iotertidal  muds  of  the  early  PftliDozoic  period,  and 
which  is  perhaps  confined  to  our  planet  alone  in  all  the  immensity 
of  space. 

Life  differs  from  all  things  whatever  that  are  without  life  in 
certain  general  aspects.  There  are  the  most  wonderful  differ- 
ences among  living  things  to-day,  but  all  living  things  past  and 
present  agree  in  possessing  a  certain  power  of  growth,  all  living 
things  lake  nourishmerti,  all  living  things  mot>e  cAoui  as  they  feed 
and  grow,  though  the  movement  may  be  no  more  than  the  spread 
of  roota  through  the  soil,  or  of  branches  in  the  air.  Moreover, 
living  things  reproduce;  they  give  rise  to  other  living  things, 
either  by  growing  and  then  dividing  or  by  means  of  aeeda  or  Bpores 
or  eggs  or  otlier  ways  of  producing  young.  Reproduction  is  a 
eharact«ristic  of  life. 

No  living  thing  goes  on  living  forever.  There  .•(eems  to  be  a 
limit  of  growth  for  every  kind  of  living  thing.  Among  very  small 
and  simple  living  things,  sitcb  as  that  microscopic  blob  of  living 
matter  the  Amtd>a,  an  individual  may  grow  and  then  divide  com< 
pletely  into  two  new  individuals,  which  again  may  divide  in  their 
turn.  Many  other  microecopic  ereaturee  live  actively  for  a  time, 
grow,  and  tJie-n  become  quiet  and  inactive,  enclose  themselves 
in  an  outer  covering  and  break  up  wholly  into  a  number  of  still 
smaller  things,  spores,  which  are  released  and  scattered  and  again 
grow  into  the  likeness  of  their  parent.  Among  more  complex 
ereaturee  the  reproduction  is  not  usually  such  simple  division, 
though  diriaion  does  occur  even  in  the  case  of  many  creatures 
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big  enough  to  be  viaibld  to  the  unaesisted  eye.  But  the  mle 
with  almost  all  loi^r  beinge  is  that  the  individual  grows  up  to 
a  oertaia  limit  of  sixe.  Then,  before  it  becomes  unwieldy,  its 
growth  declines  and  slops.  As  it  reachen  its  full  nixe  it  matures, 
it  begins  to  produce  young,  which  are  either  born  alive  or  hatched 
bom  efgft-  But  all  of  its  body  tIoc»  not  produre  young.  Only  a 
special  part  docs  that.  After  the  individual  has  lived  and  pro- 
duced offspring  for  eomc  tiinr,  it  a^Rs  ami  dies.  It  does  so  by  a 
sort  of  noccesity.  There  is  a  practical  limit  to  its  life  as  well 
u  to  ite  growth.  These  things  are  as  true  of  phmts  as  ihoy  are  of 
oaimaEa.  And  they  aro  not  true  of  things  that  do  not  live.  Non- 
livillg  things,  such  as  crj'stak,  grow,  but  thoy  have  no  sot  limits 
of  growth  or  sixe,  they  do  not  neve  of  their  oum  accord  and  there 
b  no  »txT  within  tJiem.  Crystals  once  foimed  may  last  unchanged 
for  millions  of  years.  There  is  no  reprodtuiion  for  any  non-living 
thing. 

This  growth  and  dying  and  reproduction  of  liviDg  things  leads 
to  BOme  VCTy  wonderful  consequences.  The  young  which  a  liv- 
ing thing  produces  are  either  directly,  or  after  some  intermediate 
stages  and  changes  (such  as  the  changes  of  a  caterpillar  and 
butterfly),  like  the  parent  living  thing.  But  they  are  never 
exactly  like  it  or  like  each  other.  There  la  always  a  slight  dif- 
fereooe,  which  we  speak  of  as  individuality.  A  thousand  butter- 
flies this  year  may  produce  two  or  three  thousand  next  year; 
these  latter  will  look  to  us  almost  exactly  like  their  predeceaaors, 
but  each  one  will  have  just  that  ttliglit  ilifferenec.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  see  individuality  In  butterflies  bt'c?au.<K>  we  do  not  ol^wrve 
them  very  closely,  but  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  it  in  men.  All  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world  now  arc  descended  from  the  men  and 
women  of  a.o.  1800,  but  not  one  of  us  now  Li  exactly  the  same 
as  one  of  that  vanished  generation.  And  what  is  true  of  men  and 
butterflies  is  true  of  every  sort  of  living  thing,  of  plants  as  of 
aninials.  Every  ^>ecies  changes  all  its  individualities  in  each 
generation.  That  is  as  true  of  all  the  minute  creatures  that 
swarmed  and  reproduced  and  died  in  the  Archaeoioic  and  Pro- 
teroxoic  seas,  as  it  is  of  men  to-day. 

Every  species  of  hving  things  is  continually  dying  and  bong 
bom  again,  as  a  multitude  of  fresh  individuals. 
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Consider,  then,  what  must,  happen  to  a  nev-bora  generation 
of  liWog  things  of  any  species.  Some  of  the  individxiala  will  be 
Btrnnger  or  sturdier  or  better  suited  to  eucrt-eed  in  life  in  gome  way 
than  the  rest,  many  individuale  will  be  weulcer  or  lees  euited. 
In  particular  single  caees  any  mrt  of  luck  or  arcident  miiy  occnr, 
but  on  the  whole  the  better  eqiiipi>od  inrlividuals  will  live  and 
grow  up  and  reproduce  themselves  and  the  weaker  will  as  a  tvU 
go  under.  The  lutter  will  l>e  less  able  to  get  fond,  to  Bght  theirs 
eoflmiee  and  pull  through.  So  that  in  each  generation  there  it\ 
M  it  were  a  picking  over  of  a  species,  a  picking  out  of  most  of  tb« 
weak  or  umiiiiiable  and  a  prBfurence  for  the  Hirong  and  guitablo. 
This  pro«ia«  ia  called  Natural  Selection  or  tlie  Siitvival  of  the  FiUe»lJ 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  living  things  grow 
and  breed  and  die,  that  every  Kpecies,  so  long  aa  the  couditiona 
under  which  it  Iiv4vs  nimaiu  tin:  .suiuc,  licMinua  more  and  more 
perfectly  fitted  to  thoHe  conditiona  in  cvnry  generation. 

But  now  suppose  tbore  coudttiont)  change,  Uicn  tb«  i<K>rt  of  in-' 
dividual  that  ueed  to  succeed  may  now  fail  to  succood  and  a  sort 
of  individual  that  could  not  got  on  at  all  under  the  old  condi- 
tions may  now  find  its  opportunity.  ThoFc  spocica  will  change, 
therefore,  generation  by  genemtion;  the  old  sort  of  individual 
that  naed  to  prosper  and  dominate  will  fail  and  die  out  and  the 
new  sort  of  individual  will  become  the  rule,  —  until  the  general 
cbaracterof  the  species  changes. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  Is  some  little  furry  whitcy-brown 
animal  living  in  a  bitterly  cold  land  which  is  usually  under  anow. 
Such  indi\'iduiil»  as  have  the  thickest,  white-st  fur  will  be  least 
hiirt  by  the  cold,  less  seen  by  their  enemies,  and  less  conspicuous 
as  they  seek  their  prey.  The  fur  of  this  species  will  thicken  and 
its  whiteness  increase  with  every  Eenenition,  until  tliere  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  carrying;  any  more  fur. 

Ima«:ine  now  a  chanee  of  climate  that  brings  warmth  into  the 
land,  sweeps  away  the  snowa,  makes  white  creatures  glaringly 
visible  during  the  greater  pait  of  the  year  and  thick  fur  an  ea- 
oumbrauce.  Then  every  individual  with  a  touch  of  brown  in 
its  cnhitiring  and  a  thinner  fur  will  find  itself  at  an  advantage, 
and  very  white  and  hea'\'y  fur  will  be  a  haudicai).    There  will  lie 

I  It  micht  bo  osUod  iritb  mora  oxooUieM  Uw  Hunitai  of  Uu  FiUtr. 
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&  weoding  out  of  the  white  in  favour  of  Uie  brown  in  each  genera- 
tion. If  this  change  of  climate  come  about  too  quickly,  it  may 
of  course  exterminale  the  species  altogether ;  but  if  it  oome  about 
gradually,  the  species,  although  it  may  have  a  hard  time,  may 
yot  be  able  to  change  itself  and  adapt  itself  generation  by  gen- 
eration. Thia  chaage  and  adaptation  is  called  tbe  Modification 
ofSpcdet. 

Perhaps  this  change  of  climate  does  not  occur  all  over  the 
lands  inhabited  by  the  ajiecies;  maybe  it  occurs  only  on  one  aide 
of  some  groat  ann  of  the  sea  or  aome  great  mountain  range  or 
auch-lilce  divide,  and  not  on  the  other.  A  wutm  ocean  current 
like  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be  dcflcctwl,  and  flow  so  as  to  wann 
one  side  of  the  barrier,  toaviog  the  other  ntill  cold.  Thtn  on  the 
oold  ade  this  species  will  still  be  going  on  to  its  utmost  poBsible 
furriaesa  and  whiteness  and  on  the  other  side  it  will  be  modify- 
ing towards  brownness  and  a  thinner  coat.  At  the  same  time 
there  will  probably  be  other  changes  going  on ;  a  difference  in  tho 
paws  perhaps,  because  one  half  of  tho  species  will  be  frequently 
scratching  through  snow  for  its  food,  while  the  other  will  be 
scampering  over  brown  earth.  Probably  alao  the  difference 
of  climate  will  mean  differences  in  the  sort  of  food  available,  and 
that  may  produce  differences  in  the  teeth  and  the  digestive 
organs.  And  there  may  be  changes  in  the  sweat  and  oil  glands 
of  the  skin  due  to  the  ohajiges  in  the  fur,  and  these  will  affect 
the  excretory  organs  and  all  the  interna!  chemistiy  of  the  body. 
And  BO  through  all  tlio  Htnictiire  of  the  creature.  A  time  will 
oome  when  the  two  separated  varietiee  of  this  formerly  single 
species  will  become  so  unlike  each  other  as  to  be  recognizably 
different  Bpeoics.  Such  a  splitting  up  of  a  species  in  tbe  course 
of  generations  into  two  or  moro  species  is  called  the  Differentior 
tion  of  Species. 

And  it  should  be  clear  to  tho  reader  that  given  these  elemental 
facts  of  life,  given  growth  and  death  and  reproduction  with  in- 
dividual variation  in  a  world  that  changes,  life  must  change  in 
tiiifl  way,  mollification  and  differentiation  muat  ottcur,  old  species 
vnul  disappear,  and  new  ones  appear.  We  have  chosen  for  our 
instance  here  a  familiar  sort  of  animal,  but  what  is  true  of  funy 
beasts  in  snow  and  ice  is  true  of  all  life,  and  equally  true  of  the  soft 
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jdlliM  and  simple  beginnings  that  flowed  and  crawled  for  htm- 
dredB  of  millions  of  years  between  the  tidul  levels  aad  in  tbe  shal- 
lov,  warm  waters  of  the  Prctcmzoic  seas. 

The  early  life  of  the  early  world,  when  the  blB^ing  sun  rose 
and  sot  in  only  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  now  takes,  when  tbe  warm 
aeas  poured  in  great  tides  over  the  sandy  aad  muddy  shores  of  the 
rocky  lands  and  the  air  was  fuU  of  clouds  and  steam,  must  have 
been  modiSed  and  varied  and  speciea  must  have  developed  at  a 
great  pace.  Life  was  probably  as  swift  and  Kliort  as  the  days 
and  years ;  the  generations,  which  natuial  selection  picked  ovct, 
(oQowed  one  another  in  rapid  succesaion. 

Natural  selection  ia  a  slower  process  with  man  than  with  any 
other  creature.  It  takes  twenty  yean  or  more  before  an  ordinary 
human  being  in  western  Europe  grows  up  and  reproduces.  In 
the  case  of  most  animals  tlie  now  generation  is  on  trial  in  a  year 
or  lees.  With  such  simple  and  lowly  beings,  however,  as  first 
appeared  in  the  primordial  seas,  growth  and  reproduction  was 
probably  a  matter  of  a  few  brief  hours  or  even  of  a  few  brief 
minutes.  Moiiification  and  differentiation  of  species  must  ac- 
cordingly have  been  extremely  rapid,  and  life  liad  already  de- 
veloped a  very  great  ^-ariety  of  widely  contrasted  forms  before 
it  began  to  leave  traces  in  the  rocka.  The  Record  of  tlie  Rocks 
does  not  befpn,  thoroforo,  with  any  group  of  closely  related  forma 
from  which  all  subsequent  and  existing  creatures  are  descended. 
It  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  game,  with  nearly  every  main  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom  already  reprcw-nted.'  Plants  are  al- 
ready plants,  and  animals  animala.  The  curtjun  n!>c»  on  a  drama 
in  the  eea  that  has  already  begun,  and  has  been  going  on  for  eome 
time.  The  brachiopods  are  discovered  already  in  their  shells, 
accepting  and  eonstiming  much  the  same  sort  of  food  that  oysters 
and  musaels  do  now ;  the  great  water  scorpions  craw)  among  the 
seaweeds,  the  trik)bitcs  roll  up  into  balls  and  unroll  and  scuttle 
away.  In  that  ancient  mud  and  amonR  thosG  early  weeds  there 
waa  probahl}'  as  rich  and  abundant  and  active  a  life  of  infusoria 
and  the  like  as  one  finds  in  a  drop  of  ditch-water  to-day.  In 
tbe  ocean  waters,  too,  down  to  the  utmost  downward  limit  to 

I  8m  BvBoa,  The  ^(Uim  Af  p^unacv  o[  thu  CsnibriuL  PiiUuk.  (,Proe,  «^  Xh 
Ct^gria  Avfoff.  /iwl.,  1910)  tot  >  dwcumon  of  thi*. 
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which  light  ooold  filter,  then  as  now,  there  was  an  abundance 
of  minute  and  translucent,  and  in  many  cases  phosphorescent, 
beings. 

But  though  the  ocean  and  intertidal  waters  already  swanned 
with  life,  the  land  above  the  high-tide  line  was  still,  so  far  as  we 
can  guess,  a  stony  wildemees  without  a  trace  of  life. 


IV 

THE  INVASION  OP  THE  DRY  LAND  BY  LIFE 
$1-  W«  O"''  WoUt.    %2.  Tht  Earlitai  AmmaU. 

$1 

"IX  WHEREVER  tbe  shore   line  ran  there  was  life,  and  tb&t 
V  V    life  went  on  in  and  by  and  nitb  water  u  its  h<»DO,  its 
modhim,  and  its  fuTidftmcntal  necessity. 

Tlie  first  jelly-like  bp-ginning^  of  life  must  have  perished  ivhen- 
mvr  they  got  out  of  the  water,  as  jelly^figh  dry  up  and  perish 
on  our  beaches  to-day.  Drying  up  was  the  fatal  thing  for  life 
in  those  days,  against  which  at  first  it  had  no  protection.  But 
in  a  world  of  rain-poola  and  ehallow  seaa  and  tides,  any  variation 
ttat  enabled  a  living  thine  to  hold  out  and  keep  it^  moieture 
during  hours  of  low  tide  of  drought  met  with  every  encourage- 
ment in  the  cireunutancesof  the  time.  There  roust  have  been  a 
con.slant  riak  of  fftnuidiiig.  Aiul,  on  the  other  hand,  life  had  to 
keep  mthpr  near  the  shore  and  be-iches  in  the  Khatlown  becaufie 
it  bad  need  of  air  (dissolved  of  course  in  the  water)  and  light. 

No  crciature  can  breathe,  do  creature  can  digest  its  food,  with- 
Out  water.  Wo  talk  of  bnathing  air,  but  what  all  living  things 
reaUy  do  is  to  breathe  oxygen  dia»lved  in  water.  The  air  wo 
oondves  breatho  must  first  be  dissolved  in  the  moisture  in  our 
kings ;  and  all  our  food  must  be  Uqucficd  before  it  can  be  assimi- 
lated. Water^living  creatures  which  are  always  under  water, 
wave  the  freely  exposed  gills  by  which  they  breathe  in  that  water, 
and  eattract  the  air  disaolved  in  it.  But  a  cntature  that  is  to  be 
exposed  for  any  timo  out  of  the  water,  must  have  ita  body  and  its 
famthing  apparntas  protected  from  drying  up.  Before  Um 
oouM  creep  up  out  of  the  Early  FaUeosoio  seoa  into 
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Ihc  intcrtidal  line  of  the  beach,  they  had  to  develop  a  tougher 
outer  skin  to  Jiold  their  moisture.  Before  the  SDccstor  of  the 
sea  8corpioQ  ooutd  survive  being  loft  by  tbe  tide  it  had  to  de- 
vdop  its  casing  and  armour.  The  trilobites  probably  develop«3 
their  tough  covering  and  rolled  up  into  balls,  far  less  as  a  pro- 
tection against  each  other  and  any  other  enemies  they  may  have 
pa8scB8cd,  than  aa  a  precaution  against  drying.  And  when  pres- 
ently, as  we  aaccnd  the  Paljeoioic  rocks,  the  fiah  appear,  first  of 
all  tbe  backlxined  or  vertebrated  animals,  it  is  evident  that  a 
[lumber  of  them  are  already  adapted  by  the  protection  of  their 
gills  with  gill  covem  and  by  a  sort  of  primitive  lung  swimming- 
bladder,  to  ffice  the  same  mk  of  temporary  stranding. 

Now  the  weeds  and  plants  that  were  adapting  themselves  to 
intcrtidal  comlitiona  were  also  bringing  tlicmsclves  into  a  region 
of  brighter  light,  and  light  is  very  necessary  and  precious  t©  all 
plants.  Any  development  of  structure  that  would  sttflen  them 
and  hold  them  up  to  the  light,  so  that  instead  of  crumpling  and 
flopping  when  the  waters  receded,  they  would  stand  up  outspread, 
waa  a  great  advantage.  And  so  we  find  them  developing  fibre 
and  support,  and  the  beginning  of  w&ody  fibre  in  them.  The  early 
plants  reproduced  by  soft  spores,  or  half-anima!  "gametee," 
tliat  were  released  in  wat«r,  were  distributed  by  water  and  could 
only  germinate  under  water.  The  early  plante  were  tied,  and 
most  lowly  plants  to-day  are  tied,  by  tlie  conditions  of  their 
life  cycle,  to  water.  But  here  again  there  wan  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  bo  got  by  the  development  of  aome  protection 
of  tbe  sporca  from  drought  that  would  enable  reproduction 
to  occur  without  submoigcnco.  So  aoon  as  a  speciea  could 
do  that,  it  could  live  and  reproduce  and  spread  above  the 
high-water  mark,  bathed  in  light  and  out  of  reach  of  the  beating 
and  distress  of  the  waves,  The  main  clasaificatory  divisiona 
of  the  larger  plants  mark  stages  in  the  release  of  plant  life  from 
the'necessily  of  submergence  by  tlie  development  of  woody  sup- 
port and  of  a  method  of  reproduction  that  is  more  and  more  de- 
fiant of  di^ng  up.  Tbe  lower  planta  are  still  the  prisoner  attend- 
ants of  water.  The  lower  mosses  must  live  in  damp,  and  even 
tbe  development  of  the  spore  of  the  ferns  demands  at  certain  stages 
extreme  wetneaa.    The  highest  plants  have  carried  freedom  from 
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water  so  fw  that  they  can  live  and  reproduce  if  only  there  is  some 
moisture  in  the  aoil  below  tiicm.  Thoy  have  «olved  their  prob- 
lem of  living  out  of  water  altogether. 

The  essentials  of  that  problem  were  worked  out  through  the 
vast  SBonft  of  the  Proterozoic  Age  and  the  early  Palieoxoic  Age 
by  Dature'K  method  of  experiment  and  trial.  Then  slowly,  but 
in  great  abundance,  a  variety  of  new  plantji  began  to  swarm  away 
from  the  sea  and  over  the  lower  landi,  atill  keeping  to  swamp  and 
lagoon  and  watercourse  aa  they  spread. 

And  after  the  plants  came  the  animal  life. 

There  is  no  sort  of  land  animal  in  tlte  world,  as  there  is  no 
sort  of  laod  plant,  whose  structure  is  not  primarily  that  of  a  waters 
inhabiting  being  which  has  been  adapted  through  the  modifica- 
tion and  differentiation  of  species  to  life  out  of  the  water.  Tbia 
adaptation  is  attained  in  various  ways.  In  the  case  of  the  land 
scorpion  the  gill-plates  of  the  primitive  sea  scorpion  are  sunkeii 
into  the  body  so  as  to  make  the  lung-books  secure  from  rapid 
o'aporation.  The  gills  of  cnistaceana,  such  an  the  crabs  which 
run  about  in  the  air,  arc  protected  by  the  gill-cover  extensions 
of  the  back  ehdl  or  carapace.  The  ancestora  of  the  insects  de- 
veloped a  eyttem  of  air  pouches  and  air  tubes,  the  tracheal  tubes, 
irtiicb  carry  the  air  all  over  the  body  before  it  is  dissolved.  In 
the  caso  of  the  vcrtebrated  land  animals,  the  gills  of  the  ancee- 
tia]  fish  were  first  supplemented  and  then  replaced  by  a  bag-like 
growth  from  the  throat,  the  primitive  lung  swimming-bladder. 
To  this  day  there  survive  certain  mudfish  which  enable  us  to 
understand  very  clearly  the  method  by  which  the  vcrtebrated 
land  animalH  worked  their  way  out  of  the  water.  These  crea- 
tures {e.g.  the  African  liin^  fiah)  are  found  in  tropical  regions  in 
wbicli  there  is  a  rainy  full  seaison  and  a  dr>-  season,  during  which 
the  rivers  become  mere  ditches  of  baked  mud.  During  the  rainy 
aeaaoD  these  fish  swim  about  and  breathe  by  gilU  like  any  other 
fish.  As  the  waters  of  the  river  evaporate,  these  fish  bury  them- 
setvee  in  the  mud,  their  gilla  go  out  of  action,  and  the  creature 
keepe  itself  alive  until  the  waters  return  by  swallowing  air,  which 
into  its  swimming-bladder.     The  Australian  lung  fish. 
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when  it  is  cau^t  by  the  diying  up  of  the  river  in  Rtagnftnt  poob, 
&nd  the  water  haa  beoome  deaerated  and  fmil,  ri^-s  Ut  the  surface 
and  gulps  air.  A  newt  in  a  pond  does  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Th&se  creatures  siill  renmin  at  the  tnuisitior]  stage,  the  stage  at 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  higher  vertebmted  animals  were  r&> 
Isaaetl  from  their  restriction  to  an  nnder-water  life. 

Tlie  Hmphibia  (frogs,  newtn,  tritons,  etc.)  still  ^ow  in  their 
life  history  all  the  stages  in  the  ptooeae  of  this  liberation.  They 
are  still  dependent  on  water  for  their  reproduction ;  their  eggs 
mu.st  be  laid  in  suiilit  water,  and  there  they  must  develop.  The 
younjj  tadpole  lia*  branching  extermil  gills  that  wave  in  tlie  water; 
then  a  gill  cover  grows  back  over  them  and  fomis  a  gill  chamber. 
Then,  aa  tlie  crcature'tn  ]<-g;t  appear  and  its  tail  is  ttbiwrbed,  it 
begins  to  uac  its  lungs,  mid  ila  gills  dwimllo  and  viinish.  The 
adult  frog  can  live  all  the  rest  of  it«  days  in  the  lur,  but  it  can  bd 
drovned  if  it  ia  kept  steadfastly  below  water.  When  we  come 
to  the  reptile,  however,  wo  fin<l  nn  egg  which  is  protected  from 
evaporation  by  a  tough  egg  case,  and  this  ^rg  produees  young 
which  breath«  by  lungs  from  the  very  moment  of  hatching.     The 

reptile  in  on  all  fours 
with  the  needing 
plant  in  ite  freedom 
from  tlie  necessity  to 
pass  any  stai^e  of  ita 
life  cycle  in  water. 

The  latHtr  PalsBo- 
soic  Rooks  of  the 
northern  hprninpliere 
give  UB  the  mal^rials 
for  a  series  of  pictures  of  this  slow  spreading  of  life  over  the 
land.  Geogn4ihicaUy,  all  round  the  northern  half  of  thrt  world 
it  was  an  age  of  lagoons  and  shallnw  seas  ver^'  fnvourable  to  this 
invaaiOD.  Tlio  new  plants,  now  that  they  had  acquired  the  power 
to  live  this  new  aerial  life,  developed  with  an  extraordinary  riefa- 
neaa  and  variety. 

There  were  as  yet  no  true  flowering  plants,*  no  grasacfl  nor 
trees  that  shod  their  Ii-avgs  in  winter;*  the  fin^t  "flora"  consisted 
■  Fii«nen}|Utu.  ■  DodOnouB  treM.  ' 
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of  these  first  swamp  forests  oDnsiltute  the  main  cnnt-mefuaires  of 
the  world  to-day. 

Amidst  tJiis  luxuriant  primitive  vegetation  crawled  and  glided 
and  flew  the  first  insects.  They  were  rigid-winged,  four-winged 
creatures,  often  very  big,  eome  of  them  having  wings  measuring 
a  foot  in  length.  There  were  numerous  dragon  fiies  —  one  found 
in  the  Belgian  coal-meajturen  had  a  wing  span  of  twenty-nine 
inches!  There  were  also  a  great  variety  of  flying  cockroaches. 
Scorpions  alx>uncted,  and  a  number  of  early  gpiders,  which,  how- 
ever, had  no  spinnerets  for  web  making.'  Land  snails  appeared. 
So  too  did  the  first-known  step  of  our  own  ancestry  upon  land, 
the  amphibia.  As  we  ascend  the  higher  levels  of  the  Later  Palaeo- 
zoic record,  we  find  the  process  of  air  adaptation  has  gone  as  far 
as  the  appearance  of  true  reptiles  amidst  the  abundant  and 
various  amphibia. 

Tlie  land  life  of  tlio  Upper  PalteoKoiR  Age  wait  the  life  of  a  green 
Bwamp  forest  witJiout  BowerH  or  binls  or  the  noisen  of  modern 
insects.  There  were  no  big  land  beasts  at  all ;  wallowing  am- 
phibia and  primitive  rofitiles  were  the  vciy  highest  creatures  that 
life  had  so  far  protluced.  Whatever  land  lay  away  from  the  water 
or  high  above  the  water  was  etiU  altogether  barren  and  lifeless. 
But  steadfastly,  gtineration  by  generation,  life  was  creeping  away 
from  the  stiallow  aoa-water  of  ita  beginning. 

■This,  H}-B  Mr.  R.  I.  PtMook,  has  to  be  qualified.  There  wen  CarboniforoiM 
epldiire  wiih  flpinnomta,  Uiouith  Uicy  may  liAve  uncd  the  silk  only  for  pick  cmnw. 
And  Iw  Uiiuka  that  tht  Curboiuferoua  myiiaiMda  poial  ta  groand  bcoeatb  ibe  tie«t 
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{1.  Why  Life  Must  Change  Continuaily.  §2.  The  Sun  a,  Steadfast 
Star,  i  3.  Chan^ei  from  Within  the  Earth.  §  4.  Life  May 
Control  Change. 

SI 

THE  Record  of  the  Roclcs  is  like  a  great  book  that  has  boen 
carelessly  misused.  AH  it*  pages  are  torn,  worn,  and  de- 
faced, and  ma.ny  »re  altogether  misning.  The  outline  of  the 
JlOty  that  we  sketch  here  has  boen  pieced  together  slowly  and 
pAinFulty  in  an  invesstiRation  that  is  still  incomplete  and  still  in 
progresB.  The  Carboniferous  Rocka,  the  "coal-measiires,"  give 
us  a  TiaioQ  of  the  first  great  expaDsion  of  life  over  the  wet  low- 
lands. Then  «omo  the  torn  pages  known  aa  the  Permian  Rocka 
(which  count  as  the  last  of  the  Palicozoic),  tliat  preserve  very 
little  for  U8  of  the  land  vestiges  of  their  age.  Only  after  a  long 
interval  of  time  does  the  history  spread  out  generously  again. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  changes  of  climate  hava 
always  bcc^  in  progress,  that  have  sometimes  stimulated  and 
eomctlmcs  checked  life.  Every  species  of  living  thing  is  always 
adapting  itself  more  and  more  clostely  to  its  conditions.  And 
conditions  are  always  changing.  There  is  no  finality  in  adapta- 
tion.   Tliere  is  a  continuing  urgency  f/)wards  fresh  change. 

About  these  changes  of  climate  some  explanations  are  nece.ssary 
here.  They  are  not  regular  change-s ;  they  are  slow  fluctuations 
between  heat  and  cold.  The  reader  must  not  think  that  because 
the  sun  and  earth  were  once  incandcflccnt,  the  climatic  history 
of  the  world  is  a  simple  story  of  cooling  down.  The  centre  of 
Ihe  earth  is  certainly  very  hot  to  tliia  day,  but  we  feel  nothing 
of  that  internal  beat  at  the  surface;   the  internal  boat,  except 
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for  TOlc&Docs  and  hot  spring?,  has  not  been  perceptible  at  the  tsar- 
faco  since  first  the  rocks  grew  solid.  Even  in  the  Azoie  or  Ajch»» 
ozoic  Age  there  arc  traces  in  ico-wom  rocks  and  the  like  of  periocb' 
of  intense  cold.  Such  cold  waves  have  always  been  going  on 
everywhere,  alternately  with  warmer  eondillonB.  And  there 
have  been  periods  of  great  wetnesa  and  periods  of  great  diyDcsB 
throughout  the  earth. 

A  complete  acoounl  of  the  causes  of  thftflc  (treat  elimatie  (luctua- 
tiona  has  etiU  to  be  worked  out,  but  wc  may  perhaps  point  out 
eome  of  the  chief  of  them.'  PromineDt  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  earth  does  not  spin  in  a  perfect  ctrclo  round  the  sun. 
Its  path  nr  orbit  is  like  a  hnop  that  is  distorted;  it  is,  roughly 
speaking,  elliptical  (ovo-elliptical),  and  the  sun  is  nearer  to  one^ 
end  of  the  ellipse  than  the  other.  It  ia  at  a  point  which  is  a  focua 
of  the  elhpse.  And  the  shape  of  this  orbit  never  remains  the 
same.  It  is  alowly  distorted  by  the  attractions  of  the  other 
planets,  for  ages  it  may  be  nearly  circular,  for  ages  it  is  more 
or  less  elliptical.  As  the  ellipflo  beeomee  moat  nearly  circular, 
then  the  focua  bccomea  most  nearly  the  centre.  When  the  orbit 
becomas  moat  elliptical,  then  the  poution  of  the  sun  becomes 
most  remote  from  tlie  middle  or,  to  ate  Uic  astronomer's  phrase, 
most  eooentric.  Wlien  the  orbit  is  moat  nearly  circular,  then  it 
miwt  bo  manifest  that  all  the  year  round  the  earth  must  be  getting 
much  the  same  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun ;  when  the  orbit 
is  most  distorted,  then  there  will  be  a  season  in  each  year  when 
the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  (this  phase  is  called  Perihelion)  and 
getting  a  great  deal  of  heat  comparatively,  and  a  season  when 
it  will  he  at  its  fartheHt  from  the  sun  (Aphelion)  and  getting  very 
little  warmth.  A  planet  at  aphelion  is  travelUng  its  slowest,  and 
its  fastest  at  periktlion;  so  that  the  hot  part  of  its  year  will  last 
for  a  much  lees  time  than  the  cold  part  of  its  year.  (Sir  Ilobert 
Ball  calculated  that  the  greatest  difference  posaible  between  the 
seasons  waa  thirty-three  days.)  During  ages  when  tlie  orbit 
is  moBt  nearly  circular  there  will  therefore  be  Iea»t  extremes  of 


1  8m  Sir  R.  Ball'*  Cmuc*  9/  U*  Grtal  Io»  Ag»,  tad  Dr.  CtoU'b  CiimaU  rttvl  TitM. 
Tb«*e  m  Muod  booki  to  Rod  fiill,  but  tho  nwiii  will  linij  ta^ay  «f  Ui«ir  oooolu- 
riawa  modlfiwl  Id  Wriclit'a  Th«  QtuUemary  Ice  Hoc  wliicli  u  a  guarl«  ol  a  ceaUirr 
morn  reoeot. 
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eliin&te,  and  when  the  orbit  is  at  its  greatest  eccentricity,  there 
will  be  an  age  uf  cold  witb  great  extremes  of  seaaon&l  temperature. 
These  tAanges  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  are  due  to  the  viiry>"K  puU 
of  all  the  planetfl,  and  Sir  Hobert  Ball  declared  himself  uoable 
to  calculate  any  re^ul'^r  cycle  of  orbital  change,  but  Profeaeor 
Q.  H.  DarwJD  maiotaiced  that  it  is  poaeiblo  to  make  out  a  kind 
of  cyel«  between  greatest  and  least  eccentricity  of  about  200,000 
years. 

But  tlu5  change  in  the  shape  of  the  orbit  is  only  one  cause  of 
tlia  ctuLoge  of  tiie  worldV  cltmate.  There  are  many  others  that 
have  to  be  comtidered  witli  it.  As  most  people  know,  the  change 
in  ttie  seasons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  equator  of  the  cortli  is 
incliiHKi  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  if  the  earth  stood 
up  straight  in  its  orbit,  so  that  its  equator  was  in  the  piano  of  its 
orbit,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  seasons  at  all.  The  sun 
would  always  be  overhead  at  the  equator,  and  the  day  and  night 
would  each  bo  exactly  twelve  hours  long  throughout  the  year 
ereiywhere.  It  is  this  inclination  which  causes  the  difference 
in  the  seasons  and  the  unequal  length  of  the  day  in  summer  and 
winter.  There  is,  according  to  LaplAoe,  a  possible  variation  of 
Dflorly  three  degrees  (from  22°  0'  to  24°  500  in  this  inclination 
of  the  equator  to  the  orbit,  and  when  ttiis  iK  at  a  maximum,  the 
dilTerenoe  between  summer  and  winter  is  at  its  greatest.  Great 
tmportanoe  has  been  attached  to  this  variation  in  the  incltna- 
tioD  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit  by  Dr.  Cioll  in  hi.i  book  Climate 
and  THme.  At  present  the  angle  is  23°  27'.  Manifestly  when  the 
angle  is  at  ila  least,  tlio  world's  ctimatc,  other  tilings  being  equal, 
will  be  most  equable. 

And  as  a  third  important  factor  there  is  what  is  called  the  pre- 
cetaion  of  the  equinoxes.  This  is  a  slow  wabble  of  the  pole  of  the 
qiiuning  earth  that  takes  25,000  odd  years.  Any  one  who 
mtcbes  a  spimiing  top  as  it  "sleeps,"  will  see  its  axis  making 
a  slow  circular  movement,  exactly  after  the  fa^on  of  this  circling 
oiovement  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  north  pole,  therefore,  does 
oot  always  point  to  the  same  north  point  among  the  stars ;  its 
pointing  traces  out  a  cirele  in  the  heavens  every  25,000  years. 

Now,  there  will  be  times  when  tlie  eurth  is  ut  its  extreme  of 
aphelion  or  or  perihelion,  when  one  heminphere  will  be  most  turned 
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to  th«  sua  in  iu  toidsununer  position  and  the  other  most  turned 
away  at  its  midwiater  position.  And  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxea  goes  on,  a  time  wilt  come  when  the  summer-winter 
position  will  come  not  at  aphelion  and  perihelion,  but  at  the  half- 
way points  l>etwocD  thcra.  When  the  summer  of  one  hemisphere 
happens  at  perihelion  and  the  winter  at  aphelion,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  summer  of  the  other  hemisphere  will  happen  at  aphelion 
and  its  winter  at  perihelion.  One  hemisphere  will  have  a  short 
hot  summer  and  a  very  cold  winter,  and  the  other  a  long  cold 
summer  and  a  briefer  warmish  winter.  But  when  the  summer- 
winter  positions  come  at  the  half-wsy  point  of  the  orbit,  and  it 
is  the  spring  of  one  hemisphere  and  the  autumn  of  the  other  that 
is  at  aphelion  or  perihelion,  there  will  not  be  the  same  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  climate  of  the  two  hemispheres. 

Here  are  three  wavering  systems  of  change  all  going  on  inde- 
pendently of  each  other;  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit,  and  the  changes 
in  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  Each  system  tenda  by  itself  to 
produce  periods  of  equability  and  periods  of  greater  climatic 
contrast.  And  all  these  ej-steras  of  change  interplay  with  each 
other.  When  it  happens  that  at  the  same  time  the  orbit  ts  most 
nearly  circular,  the  equator  is  at  its  least  inclination  from  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  are  at 
perihelion  and  aphelion,  tlien  all  these  causes  will  be  conspiring 
to  make  climate  wann  and  uniform;  tliere  will  be  least  difTei^ 
ence  of  summer  uud  winter.  Wlicn,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  orbit 
is  in  its  most  eccentric  sta^  of  deformatioa,  when  also  the  equator 
is  most  tilted  up  and  when  furtlicr  the  summer  and  winter  arc  at 
aphelion  and  perihelion,  then  climates  will  be  at  their  extreroeet 
and  winter  at  its  bitterest.  I'^erc  will  be  great  accumulations 
of  ice  and  snow  in  winter ;  the  heat  of  the  brief  hot  summer  will 
be  partly  reflected  back  into  space  by  the  white  snow,  and  it 
will  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  melting  all  the  winter's  ice  before 
the  earth  spins  away  once  more  towards  Itn  chilly  aphelion.  The 
earth  will  accumulate  cold  so  long  as  this  conspiracy  of  extreme 
conditions  continuca. 

So  our  earth's  climate  changes  and  wavcis  perpetually  as  these 
three  systems  of  influence  come  together  with  a  commou  tendency 
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towards  wannih  or  severity,  or  as  they  coDtradict  and  c&ncel 
each  other. 

We  ca.n  trace  in  the  Record  of  the  Rocks  an  irregular  series  of  I 
changea  due  to  the  interplay  of  these  influences;    there  have 
been  great  ages  when  the  separate  rhythma  of  thcec  three  sys- 
tems kept  them  out  of  agreement  and  tbc  atmosphere  was  tem- 
perate, ages  of  n*or!d-witle  warmth,  and  other  ages  when  they 
seemed  to  concentrate  bitterly  ta  their  utmost  extremity,  tO; 
freeze  out  and  inflict  the  utmost  stresses  and  hardship  upCOl' 
Ufe. 

And  in  accordance  we  find  from  the  reonrd  in  the  rocks  that 
there  have  been  long  periods  of  expansion  and  multiplJ  cation 
when  life  flowed  and  abounded  and  varied,  and  harsh  ages  when 
there  was  a  gretat  weeding  out  and  disappeunuice  of  speciev, 
genera,  and  dawtes,  and  the  learning  of  stern  laiHonit  by  all  that ' 
survived.  Suoli  a  jiropitiouB  conjunction  it  muRt  have  been  that 
gave  the  age  of  luxuriant  low-grade  growth  of  the  coal-meat- 
ures;  such  an  advent  series  of  circumstances  that  clilllcd  tlie 
oloeing  SDons  of  the  Palxozoic  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  warm  spells  have  been  long  relatively 
to  the  ooki  ages.  Our  world  to-day  aeems  to  bo  emerging  witlt ' 
fluctuations  from  a  prolonged  phase  of  adversity  and  extreme 
ooDditions.  Half  a  million  years  ahead  it  may  be  a  wintcrlces 
world  with  trees  and  vogotation  even  in  the  polar  circles.  At 
present  we  have  no  certainty  in  such  a  forecast,  but  later  on, 
aa  knoirlodgc  increases,  it  may  be  possible  to  reckon  with  more 
proci»uon,  so  that  our  race  will  make  its  placs  thousands  of  yean 
ahead  to  meet  the  coming  changes. 

§2 

Another  entirely  different  cauiie  of  changes  in  the  general  cli- 
mate of  the  earth  may  l)c  due  to  variations  in  the  heat  of  the 
8un.  We  do  not  yet  understand  what  causee  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  what  sustains  that  undying  6rc.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
post  there  have  been  periods  of  greater  and  lesser  intensity. 
About  that  we  know  nothii^;  human  experience  has  been  too 
short ;  and  oo  far  we  have  been  able  to  Gnd  no  evidence  on  this 
matter  in  the  geok)gical  record.    On  the  whole,  scientific  men 
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are  Inefified  to  believe  that  the  dun  has  biased  with  a  general 
BtCAdfostneas  tlirougbout  geological  time.  It  may  h»vc  been 
eooting  slowly,  but,  speaking  upon  the  scale  of  things  axtto- 
aoaaxai,  it  haa  certainly  sot  cooled  very  much. 


{3 

A  third  great  group  of  caiues  iofluenciDg  climate  are  to  be 
found  in  the  forces  witMn  the  world  itself.  Throu^out  the 
long  lu«tor>'  of  the  earth  there  has  been  a  continuous  wearing 
down  of  the  hilla  and  mountains  by  frost  and  rain  and  a  carr>-- 
iog  out  of  their  material  to  become  sedimentary  rocks  under 
th«  MM.  There  has  been  a  oontlnuous  process  of  wearing  down 
Uu  land  and  filling  up  the  seas,  by  which  the  eeas,  as  they 
becune  shaUower,  must  have  spread  moro  and  more  over  tho 
land.  The  reverse  process,  a  prorefw  of  crumpling  and  up- 
heaval, has  als<i  been  in  progress,  hut  less  regularly.  The  forces 
of  upheaval  have  been  spasmodic;  the  forces  of  wearinK  down 
continuous.  For  long  ages  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
volcAnic  upheaval,  and  then  have  come  periods  in  which  vast 
mountain  chains  have  been  thrust  up  and  the  whole  outline 
of  land  and  mea  changed.  Such  a  time  was  llie  opening  stA|ze 
of  the  Caino2oic  period,  in  whicli  the  AIpe,  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Andes  were  all  thrtist  up  from  the  sea-level  to  far  beyond 
their  present  elevation.*,  and  the  main  outlines  of  the  exist- 
ing geography  of  the  world  wore  drawn. 

Now,  a  time  of  high  mountains  and  deep  ncas  would  mean  a 
brger  dry  land  surface  fur  the  world,  and  a  more  restricted  tea 
■mface,  and  a  lime  of  low  lands  would  mean  a  time  of  wider 
and  shallower  sea.s.  High  mountains  precipitate  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  and  hold  it  out  of  circulation  as  snow  and  glaciers, 
irhile  smaller  oceans  mean  a  \effier  area  for  surface  evaporation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  lowland  stages  of  the  world's  history 
would  be  ages  of  more  general  atmospheric  moisture  than  periods 
of  relatively  greater  height  of  the  mountains  and  greater  depth 
of  the  aeaa.  But  even  small  increases  in  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  transmiHSion  of 
ndiant  heat  through  that  air.    The  sun's  heat  will  pass  much 
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more  freely  through  dry  air  Umn  through  moist  air,  and  ao  a 
great«r  amount  of  heat  would  KOch  the  land  surfaces  of  tlu 
globe  under  the  conditions  uf  i^tremes  of  elevation  and  depth, 
tlian  during  the  periods  of  relative  lowness  and  shallowness.  Dry 
phases  in  the  hiHtory  of  the  earth  mean,  therefore,  hot  days.  But 
they  also  mean  cold  nights,  Ijecnuse  for  the  same  reaison  that  the 
heat  comes  ahiindantly  to  the  eartli,  it  wiU  I*  abundantly  radi- 
ftted  away.  Moiat  phases  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  cooler  days 
and  warmer  nights.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  seaaoos, 
and  so  a  phase  of  great  elevations  and  depreesiona  of  the  surface 
would  also  be  another  contributory  factor  on  the  side  of  extreme 
climatic  conditions. 

And  a  stajje  of  greater  elevation  and  depression  would  iiitennfy 
its  extreme  conditions  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  icrc  cnpa 
upon  the  polar  regions  and  u|X>n  the  more  eh^vatcd  mountain 
DUbscs.  This  accumulation  would  be  at  the  e:ipense  of  the  een, 
whoec  surface  would  thug  be  further  shrunken  in  comparison  w>th 
the  kmd. 

Hero,  then,  is  another  set  of  varying  influences  that  will  play 
in  with  and  help  or  check  the  influence  of  the  astronomical  varia- 
tions stated  in  §  1  and  §  2.  There  are  other  more  localized  forces 
at  work  into  which  we  cannot  go  in  any  detail  here,  but  which  will 
be  familiar  bo  the  student  of  the  elements  of  i>hy8ical  geography; 
the  influence  of  great  ocean  currents  in  carrying  warmth  from 
equatorial  to  more  temperate  latitudes ;  the  interference  of  moun- 
tain chains  wit.h  the  moLsturc  borne  by  prevalent  winds  and  the 
like.  As  in  the  slow  prorasscs  of  natun;  the»e  currents  are  de- 
flected or  the  mountain  chains  worn  down  or  displaced  by  fresh 
upheavals,  the  climate  over  great  areus  will  be  changed  and  all 
the  conditions  of  life  cliangcd  with  it.  Under  the  incOKsant  slow 
variations  of  these  astronomical,  telluric,  and  geographical  in- 
fluences life  has  do  zest.  As  its  conditions  change  it  must  change 
or  perish. 

s* 

And  while  we  are  enumerating  the  forces  that  change  climate 
and  the  conditions  of  terrestrial  life,  we  may  perhaps  look  ahead 
a  little  and  odd  a  fourth  set  of  influences,  at  Grst  unimportant 
in  the  history  of  the  world  so  far  as  the  land  surface  is  concerned. 
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but  becoming  more  important  after  the  age  of  RpptilGs,  to  whieh 
we  ahall  pnjceed  in  our  next  ehaptcr.  These  arc  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  climate  by  life  itself.  Particularlj'  great  ia  the  in- 
Bueoce  of  vegetation,  and  especially  that  of  forests.  Bvary 
tree  is  conlinimlly  transpiring  water  vapour  into  the  air;  the 
axQount  of  water  evaporated  in  summer  by  a  l&ke  surface  is  far 
leaa  than  the  amount  evaporated  by  the  same  area  of  beecb 
forest.  Am  in  the  later  Mesozoic  and  the  Cainosiiic  Age,  great 
forests  sprefld  over  the  world,  their  adlcn  in  keeping  the  air  moist 
and  mitigating  and  stabilizing  climalxe  by  keeping  the  summer 
oool  and  the  winter  mild  must  have  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant. Moreover,  forests  acaimulate  and  protect  soil  and  so 
prepare  the  poBsibility  of  agricultural  life. 

Water-weeda  again  may  accumulate  to  choke  and  defl&ct  rivers, 
flood  and  convert  great  areas  Into  marshes,  and  so  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  forests  or  the  replacement  of  grass-lands  by  boggy 
wildemefises. 

Finally,  with  the  appearance  of  human  communities,  came 
what  i»  perhaptt  the  most  powerful  of  all  liviuj!  influences  upon 
climate.  By  £rc  and  plouj^h  liud  ax«  man  oltt^rrt  hi»  world.  By 
dcBtroying  forests  and  by  irrigation  man  has  already  affected  the 
climate  of  great  regions  of  the  world's  stirface.  The  destruc- 
tion of  foresLs  makes  the  seasons  more  extreme;  this  has  hap- 
pened, for  instance,  in  the  northeastern  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Moreover,  the  soil  is  no  longer  protect«d 
^m  the  scour  of  rain,  and  is  wa8hed  away,  tea\'ing  only  barrea 
rock  beneath.  This  has  happened  in  Spain  and  Dalmatia  and, 
some  thousands  of  years  earlier,  in  South  Arabia.  By  irriga- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  man  restores  the  desert  to  Ufe  and  miti- 
gates climate.  Tliis  process  is  going  on  in  Northwait  India  and 
Australia.  In  the  future,  by  making  such  operatiomt  world- 
wide and  syHtematic,  man  may  be  able  to  control  climatti  to  an 
extent  at  which  as  yet  we  can  only  guess. 


THE  AGE  OF  REPTILES 

1 1.  3V  Age  tj  Lowland  Life,  k  2.  Flying  Draoona.  $  3.  The 
First  Birds.  5  4.  An  Age  of  Hardship  and  Death.  \  6.  The 
First  Appearance  of  Fur  and  Feathers. 

M 

TJI  rE  know  that  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  j^ars  the  wet- 
VV  ness  and  wannth,  tlie  fthaliow  lagoon  eonditionn  that 
made  possible  the  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  which, 
comprcBsed  and  mummified,*  are  now  coal,  prevailed  over  mo>it 
of  the  world.  There  were  some  cold  intervals,  it  is  true;  but 
they  did  not  lant  long  enough  to  destroy  the  growths.  Then 
that  long  age  of  luxuriant  low-grade  vegetation  drew  to  its  end, 
and  for  a  time  life  on  the  earth  seems  to  have  tmdcrgone  a  period 
of  world-wide  bleakness. 

When  the  story  resume*  again,  we  find  life  entering  upon  a  fresh 
phase  of  richness  and  expRnsion.  Vegetation  has  made  great 
advances  in  the  art  of  living  oitt  of  water.  While  the  PalsBosoic 
plants  of  the  coal-meaaures  probably  grew  with  swamp  water 
flowing  over  their  roots,  the  Mesozoic  flora  from  its  very  outset 
included  palm-hke  cycads  and  low-ground  conifers  that  wero 
distinctly  land  plants  growing  on  soil  above  tlie  water  level. 
The  lower  levels  of  the  Mesozoio  land  were  no  doubt  covered  by 
great  fern  brakes  and  shrubby  bu-ih  and  a  kind  of  jungle  growth 
of  trees.  But  there  existed  a«  yet  no  grans,  no  small  flowering 
plants,  no  turf  nor  greensward.  Probably  tlie  Mesozoic  waa 
not  an  age  of  very  brightly  coloured  vegetation.  It  roust  have  had 
a  flora  green  in  the  wet  season  and  brown  and  purple  in  the  dry. 

■  Dr.  M«rie  Btopw,  MvnograjA  on  lh»  Ctm»tituiion  «/  Coot. 
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There  were  no  gay  flowers,  no  bright  autumn  tints  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  because  there  was  as  yet  no  fall  of  the  leaf.  And 
be>-ond  tlie  lower  levels  the  world  was  still  barren,  atill  unclothed, 
still  exposed  without  any  mitigation  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
irind  and  rain. 

'  When  one  speaks  of  conifers  in  the  Meaozoic  the  reader  must 
Dot  think  of  the  pinea  and  firs  that  clothe  the  high  mountain 
dopea  of  our  time.  Ho  must  think  of  low-growing  evergreena. 
TUe.  mountainii  were  ntill  as  bare  and  HfeleBs  as  ever.  The  only 
colour  eSecta  among  the  mountainji  wera  the  colour  effects  of 
naked  rock,  such  colours  as  make  the  landscape  of  Colorado  ao 
marvellous  to-day. 

Amidst  this  sprcadinR  vegetation  of  the  lower  plains  the  rcp- 
Uks  were  increasing  mightily  in  multitude  and  variety.  Th^ 
were  now  in  many  casw  absolutely  land  animals.  There  am 
numerous  anatomical  points  of  distinction  between  a  reptile  and 
an  amphibian ;  they  held  good  between  sucb  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians as  prevailed  in  the  carboniferous  time  of  the  Upper 
Palteo&oic ;  but  the  fundamental  difference  between  reptiles 
and  amphibia  which  matters  in  this  history  is  that  the  am- 
phibian must  go  back  to  the  water  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  ita  life  it  must  live  in  and  under  water. 
The  reptile,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cut  out  all  tlie  tadpole  stages 
from  its  life  cycle,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  its  tadpole  stages  are 
|ot  through  before  the  young  leave  the  egg  case.  The  reptile 
haa  come  out  of  the  water  altogether,  flome  had  gone  back  to 
it  Again,  just  as  the  hippopotamus  and  the  otter  among  mammals 
have  gone  back,  but  that  is  a  further  extension  of  the  story  to 
wrfaicb  we  cannot  give  much  attention  in  this  OiUHik. 

In  the  Palatoeoic  period,  as  we  have  said,  life  had  not  spread 
beyond  the  swampy  river  valleys  and  the  borders  of  sea  lagoons 
and  the  like;  but  in  the  Mettozoic,  life  was  groning  ever  more 
accustomed  io  the  thinner  medium  of  tlie  air,  was  sweeping  boldly 
op  over  the  plains  and  towards  the  hilhtides.  It  is  well  for  the 
student  of  human  history  and  Uie  human  future  to  note  that. 
If  a  disembodied  intelligence  with  no  knowlec^e  of  the  future 
had  come  to  earth  and  studied  life  during  the  early  Palxozoic 
^e,  be  might  very  reasonably  have  concluded  that  life  was 
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tbeolnUAy  confined  to  the  water,  and  that  it  could  never  spread 
over  the  land.  It  found  a  way.  In  the  Later  Palaeozoic  Period 
that  visitaRt  iniKht  have  been  equally  mire  that  life  could  not 
(pj  beyond  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  The  Mesozoic  Period  would 
still  have  found  him  setting  bounds  to  Ufe  far  more  limited  than 
the  bounds  that  are  set  to-day.  And  so  to-day,  though  we 
niArk  hov  life  and  man  are  atUl  Umitod  to  five  miles  of  air  and  a 
depth  of  perhaps  a  mile  or  so  of  sea,  we  must  not  oonclude  from 
that  present  limitation  that  life,  through  man,  may  not  pres- 
ently spread  out  and  up  and  down  to  a  range  of  living  aa  yet  in- 
conceivable. 

The  earliest  known  reptiles  were  bcaata  with  great  l>cllies  and 
Dot  very  powerful  legs,  very  like  their  kindred  amphibia,  wal- 
lowing as  Uie  crocodile  wallows  to  tliis  day ;  but  in  the  Mesoioic 
they  soon  began  to  Htand  up  and  go  stoutly  on  all  fours,  and 
■evera.1  great  sections  of  them  b^an  to  balance  themselves  on 
tail  and  hind  lef.9,  rather  as  the  kangaroos  do  now.  in  order  to 
rdease  the  fore  limbs  for  grasping  food.  The  bones  of  one  no- 
table di\nsion  of  rcptiica  which  retained  a  quadrupedal  habit,  a 
division  of  which  many  remains  have  been  found  in  South  African 
and  RuflBiBn  Early  Mc80zoie  deposits,  display  a  number  of  char- 
acten  which  approach  those  of  the  mammalian  skeleton,  and 
because  of  this  resemblance  to  the  mammals  (beasts)  thin  di^-i^on 
is  called  the  Theriomorpka  (beastlike).  Another  division  wjw 
the  crocodile  branch,  and  another  developed  toward.s  tlie  tor- 
toiaed  and  turtles.  The  PUsiosaura  and  Ichthyosauri  were  two 
groups  which  have  left  no  liWng  representatives ;  they  were 
huge  rpptiles  returning  to  a  whale-Uke  life  in  the  sea.  Pliosaurus, 
one  of  the  largHHt  ple!uo.<faur8,  measured  thirty  feet  from  snout 
to  tail  tip  —  of  which  half  wfut  neck.  The  MosasnuTg  were  a  third 
group  of  great  porpoisc-Ukc  tnarinc  Usardx.  But  the  lancest  and 
most  diversified  group  of  thoac  Mcsozoic  reptilea  was  the  group 
we  luTC  spoken  of  as  kangaroo-like,  the  Dinosaurs,  many  of 
which  attained  enormous  proportions.  In  bigness  these  greater 
Dinoaavn  have  never  been  execcdod,  although  the  sea  can  still 
diow  in  the  whales  creatures  as  greet.  Some  of  these,  and  the 
largest  among  them,  were  herbivorous  animals;  they  browsed 
on  the  ruafay  vegetation  and  lUDong  the  ferns  and  bushes,  or  they 
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stood  up  and  graijpeil  tree's  with  Ihcir  fore  legs  while  thriy  de- 
voured the  foliafcc.  Among  Uk;  browsent,  for  example,  were  the 
Diplodocue  camegii,  wliich  measured  eighty-four  foet  in  length. 


And  the  AAaniosauras.  The  Gi^anXomviTus,  disinterred  by  a  Ger» 
man  expedition  in  1913  from  rocks  in  Ksst  Africa,  wris  still  more 
ooloeanl.    It  meaaared  well  over  a  hundred  feet  I    These  greater 
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moDst«n  had  legs,  and  they  are  usually  Bgurod  as  standing  up 
on  them;  but  it  u  v^y  doabtful  if  they  could  have  supported 
their  weight  in  this  nray,  out  of  water.  Buoyed  up  by  water  or 
mud,  they  may  have  got  along.  Another  notewortby  type  we 
have  figured  is  the  Triceratops.  There  were  also  a  number  of  great 
fleah-eatera  who  prcyc<i  upon  these  herbivores.  Of  tbeac,  Tyran~ 
TUMoitruM  seems  almost  the  last  word  tn  "frightfulneen"  among 
living  things.  Some  species  of  this  genvis  measured  forty  f«t 
from  snout  to  tail.  Apparently  it  eorriod  this  vast  body  kangaroo 
fashion  on  its  tail  and  hind  legs.  Probably  it  reared  itaelf  up. 
Some  authorities  even  suppose  that  it  leapt  through  the  air.  If 
so,  it  pOBBCBSed  muscles  of  a  quite  miraculous  quality.  A  leap- 
ing elephant  would  bo  a  far  less  astounding  idea.  Much  more 
probably  it  waded  half  submerged  in  pursuit  of  the  herbivoroua 
rtrer  aauriAns. 

One  special  development  of  the  dinoeaunan  tjiie  of  reptile 
waa  a  Ugbt,  hopping,  climbing  group  of  creatures  which  developed 
a  bat^Uke  web  between  the  Qftb  &nger  and  the  side  of  the  body, 
which  was  U3e<t  in  gliding  from  tree  to  tree  after  the  fashion  of 
the  fiying  s(iutrreU.  These  bat^lizards  were  the  PUg-odaciyU 
Tliey  are  often  deiicriljed  as  flying  repliIeK,  and  pictures  are  drawn 
of  Mceozoic  scenery  iu  which  tlicy  arc  socn  soaring  and  swooping 
about.  But  their  brcustbonc  hae  no  ki»l  E»Jcb  as  the  breastbone 
of  a  bird  has  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  strong  enough  foi 
loogHsustoinod  fljdng.  Tboy  must  have  fitted  about  like  bats. 
Tbey  must  have  had  a  grotesque  resemblRncc  to  heraldic  dragons, 
and  they  played  the  part  of  bnt-Uke  birds  in  the  Mesozoic  jungles. 
But  bird-like  though  they  were,  they  were  not  birds  nor  the  an- 
ceston  of  birds.  The  structure  of  their  wings  waa  altogether 
different  from  that  of  birds.  The  structure  of  their  wings  waa 
that  of  a  hand  with  one  long  6nger  and  a  web;  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  like  an  arm  with  feathers  projecting  from  its  hind  edgo. 
And  these  Pterodactyls  had  no  feathers. 
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Far  less  provalent  at  this  time  were  oertain  other  truly  bird- 


tiko  creatures,  of  which  the  earlier  aorta  abto  lioppt^  and  rtambered 
and  the  later  aorta  skimmed  and  flew.  These  were  at  lirst  —  by 
all  the  standards  of  classification  —  Reptiles.  Tbcy  developed 
into  tnic  birds  aa  tliey  developed  wings  and  aa  their  reptilian 
scales  became  long  and  complicated,  fronds  rather  than  scales, 
and  so  at  last,  by  much  spreading  and  apUttlng,  foatliere. 
Feathers  are  the  digtinctivc  covering  of  birds,  and  they  give  a 
power  of  resisting  heat  and  cold  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
integumentary  covering  except  perhaps  the  thickest  fur.  At  a 
very  early  stage  this  novel  covering  of  feathers,  this  new  heat- 
proof contrivance  that  life  bad  chanced  ujiun,  enabled  many 
species  of  birds  to  invade  a  province  for  which  the  pterodactyl 
was  ill  equipped.  Tliey  took  to  sea  fi-sliing  —  if  indeed  they  did 
not  b^n  with  it  —  and  spread  to  the  north  and  south  polewards 
beyond  the  temperature  limits  set  to  the  true  reptiles.  Tte 
earlieet  birds  seem  to  have  been  camtvomiia  divers  and  water 
birds.  To  this  day  some  of  the  most  primitive  bird  forms  arc 
found  among  the  sea  birds  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas,  aad 
it  is  among  those  sen  birds  that  zoolopists  still  find  lingering  traces 
of  te«th,  which  have  otherwise  vanished  completely  from  the  beak 
of  the  bird. 

Tlie  earliest  known  bird  (the  Archaopteryx)  had  no  beak ;  it 
had  a  row  of  t«cth  in  a  jaw  like  a  reptile's.  It  had  three  claws 
at  the  forward  comer  of  Hx  wing.  Its  toil  too  was  peculiar. 
All  modem  birds  have  their  tAit  feathcr»  set  in  a  short  compact 
bony  rump ;  the  Arckjropteryx  had  a  long  bony  tail  with  a  row  of 
feathers  along  each  side. 

This  great  period  of  Mesoaoic  life,  this  second  volume  of  the 
book  of  life,  w  ind(«il  an  amazing  t^lory  of  reptilian  life  proliferat- 
ing and  developing.  But  tJie  most  striking  thing  of  all  the  story 
remains  to  bo  told.  Right  up  to  the  latest  McAoisoic  Rocks  we 
find  all  these  reptilian  orrlers  wc  have  enumerated  still  flourish- 
ing unchallenged.  There  is  no  hint  of  an  enemy  or  competitor 
to  tliem  in  the  relies  wc  find  of  their  world.  Then  tlie  record  is 
broken.  We  dn  not  know  how  long  a  time  the  brejik  represents; 
many  pages  may  be  missing  here,  pages  that  may  represent  some 
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great  catacly«aal  climatic  change.  When  next  wc  find  abun- 
dofit  tracee  of  the  land  plante  and  the  land  animals  of  the  earth, 
this  great  multitude  of  reptile  apeciee  had  gone.    For  the  modt 


part  they  h&ve  left  do  descendants.  They  have  been  "wiped 
out."  The  pterodactyls  have  gone  absolutely;  of  the  pleaiosaura 
and  ichtbyosauTs  none  'vs  aUve;  the  moaasaura  have  gono;  of 
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the  IiEards  a  few  ranain,  the  monitor  of  the  Dutch  Eut  Isdies 
is  the  targcst;  atl  the  multitude  and  divcrnty  of  the  dinosaurs 
b&ve  vanishod.  Only  the  crocodiles  nnd  the  turtles  and  tortoised 
cany  oa  io  any  quantity  into  Cainoxoio  times.  The  plaoa  of  all 
theee  types  in  the  picture  that  the  Calnozoic  fos^ilH  pretteutly 
unfold  to  un  i«  taken  by  other  animals  not  closely  rcbtcd  to  the 
Mceoxoio  reptiles  and  certainly  not  descended  from  any  of  their 
niUnp  tyjics,     A  new  kind  of  Ufe  is  in  pot«^cswon  of  the  world. 

Tlii:5  apparently  abrupt  ending  up  of  the  reptiles  is,  beyond  fill 
question,  the  most  striking  revolution  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
earth  before  the  coming  of  mankind.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  the  close  of  a  vast  period  of  equable  warm  eonditiona  and 
the  onset  of  a  new  austerer  age,  in  which  the  winters  were  bitterer 
and  tlic  5ummer8  brief  but  hot.  The  Mesozoic  life,  animal  and 
Vfgeta.ble  oUkc,  was  adapted  to  warm  conditionis  aud  capable 
of  bttlo  resistance  io  eold.  Hie  uew  life,  on  the  otlier  haud,  was 
before  all  things  capable  of  resisting  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture- 
Whatever  it  was  that  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mesozoic 
reptiles,  it  was  probably  eome  verj-  far-reaching  change  indeed, 
for  tJie  Ufe  of  the  seas  did  at  the  same  time  undergo  a  gimilar 
catastrophic  alteratJon.  The  crescendo  and  ending  of  the  Rep- 
tiles oo  land  was  paralleled  by  the  creecendo  and  ending  of  t^ 
Amnionitcs,  a  division  of  creatures  like  squids  with  coiled  shells 
iriiich  swarmed  in  those  ancient  seas.  All  through  the  rocky 
record  of  tliiii'  MeHOxoic  period  there  is  a  vast  multitude  and 
variety  of  these  coiled  sheJls;  there  are  hundreds  of  species,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  period  tliey  increased  in  di- 
venty  and  produced  exaggerated  t>i)cs.  When  the  record  re* 
ampes,  them  too  havcgonc.  Bo  fur  as  the  reptiles  are  amcomed, 
people  may  perhapH  bo  inclined  to  argue  that  they  wore  exter- 
minated because  the  Mammals  that  replaced  them  competed 
with  them,  and  were  more  fitted  to  sur\'ivc ;  but  nothing  of  the 
sort  can  be  true  of  the  Ammonites,  because  to  this  day  their 
place  has  not  been  taken.  Simply  they  arc  gone.  Unknown 
conditions  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in  the  Mesotoic  seas, 
and  then  some  unknown  change  made  life  impossible  for  them. 
No  genus  of  Amrttonite  survives  to^y  of  all  that  vast  variety, 
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but  tliwe  still  exiBU  odo  pointed  genus  very  cloeeiy  related  to  the 
AmmoniiM,  the  Pearly  Natttilus.  It  is  found,  it  is  to  be  noted> 
in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.' 
"  And  as  for  the  Mammals  competing  with  and  ousting  the  less 
fit  reptiles,  a  struggle  of  which  people  talk  at  times,  there  is  not  a 
accftp  of  evidence  of  any  such  direct  competition.  To  Judge  by 
thfi  Record  of  the  Rocks  as  we  know  it  to-day,  there  is  much 
more  reason  for  believing  that  first  ^e  reptiles  in  some  inex- 
plicftble  way  periHhcd,  and  then  tliat  later  on,  after  a  very  h&rd 
tiiae  for  all  life  upon  the  earth,  tlie  mammals,  as  conditions  bo- 
came  more  genial  again,  developed  and  spreud  to  fill  the  vacint 
world. 

S5  I 

Were  there  mammali  in  the  Mcsozoic  period?  ) 

This  ia  a  question  not  yet  to  bo  answered  precisely.  Patiently 
and  ste&dily  the  geologists  gather  fresh  evidence  and  reason  Out 
completer  conclusions.  At  any  time  some  new  deposit  may  re- 
veal fo^Us  that  will  illuminate  this  question.  Certainly  either 
mammals,  or  the  ancestore  of  the  mammals,  must  have  lived 
throughout  the  Mesoaojc  period.  In  the  very  opening  chapter 
of  the  Mcsojoic  volume  of  the  Record  there  were  those  Theiio- 
iDOrphous  Reptiles  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  in  tiie 
later  Meaozoic  u  numt>er  of  email  jaw-bones  are  found,  entirtly 
mammalian  in  character.  Dut  there  is  not  a  scmp,  not  a  booe, 
to  Hugge^st  that  there  lived  any  Mesozoic  Mammal  which  could 
k>ok  a  dinosaur  in  the  face.  The  Mesozoic  mammals  or  mammal- 
like reptiles  —  for  we  do  not  know  clearly  which  they  were— 
aetfn  to  have  been  all  obscure  little  beasts  of  the  aixe  of  mice  altd 
ruta,  more  like  a  down-trodden  order  of  reptilcH  than  a  distinct 
claCB;  probably  tliey  still  laid  eggs  and  were  developing  only 
aloirly  their  distinctive  covering  of  hair.  They  lived  away  from 
bif  watent,  and  perhaps  in  the  desolate  upl&ndd,  an  [narmots  do 
notr;  probftbly  they  lived  there  be>'ond  the  pursuit  of  the  car- 
luToraus  dinosaurs.  Some  perliapa  went  ou  all  fours,  aomc 
cbieBy  went  on  their  hiud  legs  and  cUunbeivd  witit  their  fore 
limbs.    They  became  foaails  only  so  occaaionaUy  that  chanc« 

>8Mttfti(la"C«ph«]apoiU"  to  Ui9  Kntfilopatia  Brilanniea  for  tt4  uiitotoy. 
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has  not  yet  revealed  a  single  complete  ekeleton  in  the  whole 
vast  record  of  the  Mesoxoic  rocks  by  which  to  check  these 
gueases. 


wxAur  wnim'hrd) 


OLKH 


These  tittle  Theriomorpha,  these  anceetnil  mammals,  de- 
veloped hair.  Hairs,  like  feathers,  are  long  and  elaborately 
specialijKd  scalee.  Hair  is  perhaps  the  clue  to  the  ealvation 
of  the  early  mammilla.    Leading  lives  upon  the  mai^Q  of  exist- 
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ence,  away  from  the  marfthee  ood  the  warmth,  they  developed 
an  outer  coveriiig  only  second  in  its  wanath-holdisg  (or  heat- 
redating)  powers  to  the  down  and  feftthers  of  the  Arctic  eea- 
birds.  And  so  they  held  out  through  the  age  of  hardship  be- 
tween the  Meeozoic  and  CainoBoic  ages,  to  which  most  of  the  true 
reptUefl  succumbed. 

All  the  main  characteristics  of  this  flora  and  sea  and  land 
fauna  that  came  to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  Mcsozoic 
age  were  such  as  were  adapted  to  an  eqtmhle  climate  and  to  shnl- 
low  and  Bwampy  regioon.  But  in  the  case  of  their  Cainozoic 
BUcccAsoni.  both  hair  and  fcathero  gave  a  -potetr  cf  rtsistance  to 
sarie^le  tempcratwra  such  as  no  reptile  possessed,  and  with  it 
they  gave  a  range  for  grvatcr  than  any  animal  had  hitherto 
attained. 

The  range  of  life  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  Period  wae  confined 
to  warm  water. 

The  range  of  Kfc  of  tlie  Upper  Paheozoic  Period  was  confined 
to  warm  water  or  to  warm  swamps  and  wet  ground. 

The  range  of  life  of  the  Mesosoic  Period  as  wo  Itnow  it  was  con- 
fined to  water  and  fairly  low-lying  valley  regions  under  equable 
oooditions. 

Meanwhile  in  each  of  these  periods  there  were  types  involun- 
tarily extending  the  range  of  life  beyond  the  limits  prevailing 
in  that  period ;  and  when  ages  of  extrwne  conditions  prevailed, 
it  was  these  marginal  types  which  Bur\'ived  to  inherit  the  de- 
populated world. 

That  perhaps  is  the  mo5t.  general  statement  we  can  make  about 
the  story  of  the  geological  record ;  it  ia  a  story  of  widening  range. 
Clasaee,  genera,  and  species  of  animals  appear  and  disappear, 
but  tfae  range  widens.  It  widens  always.  Life  has  never  had  so 
great  a  range  as  it  has  to-day.  Life  to-day,  in  the  form  of  man, 
goes  higher  in  the  air  than  it  has  ever  done  before;  man's  geo- 
grapliical  range  is  from  pole  to  pole,  he  goes  under  the  water  in 
siibmarinG«,  he  sounds  the  cold,  lifclcxs  darkness  of  tlic  deepest 
aeos,  he  burrows  into  virgin  levels  of  the  rocks,  and  in  tlioughi 
and  knowledge  he  pierces  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  reaches 
out  to  the  uttermost  star.  Yet  in  all  the  relics  of  the  Mcaozoic 
time  we  find  no  certain  memorials  of  bis  anceetry.    His  an- 
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ceetora,  like  the  ancestors  of  all  the  kindred  mammals,  must  have 
been  creatiireo  so  rare,  bo  obscure,  and  eo  remote  that  they  have 
left  scarcely  a  truce  amidst  the  abundant  vestiges  of  the  monsters 
that,  wallowed  rejoicing  in  the  steamy  air  and  hish  vegetation 
of  the  McMsoic  iaj;ooca,  or  crawled  or  hopped  or  fluttered  over 
the  great  river  plains  of  tliat  time.' 

I  And  liera  the  Eooiua  uf  b  i[rc«t  liuaioraut  urtiiit  (E.  T.  It««d)  qUikh  us  to  add 
a  tootuoU  Ui  ripftr  iway  a  rommnD  rnisroucrptitD,  1I«  wu  the  crvslnr  al  a  aciira 
of  fa&Ustir  piciuraa.  PnkiMterie  P*rpt.  wht(^  h\\*  bmd  m.  dHa«r\'arl  \ad  tinni«p»e 
n»2U<i,  and  it  iru  hU  mbita  ta  rtpraspnt  primitive  men  u  oniiac^  >&  so  *l'>t'"t''H 
wild  ftrugglB  vtith  greal  I'liMuoaaunt  stiil  th«  like.  Uis  faDtiuj'  hu  b««oine  a  eoK^ 
mon  txrlivf.  A*  m  Hhidt  wo,  mitli'irm  <if  y«nm  (i1a[i«M  tiHwtMin  iho  vnniitfiing  i^f  thfi 
IabI  ipmt  Meaoiuio  reptile  aod  (ho  Grat  nppearAiide  of  man  iipon  Lhia  enrLh.  Early 
mu)  had  m  ronteroiwraricBiiomcinouatrouBaDimaia,  u  wp  AmU  uoTc.  but  u«t  llieae 
UU«nie  muiiitnni. 

Id  ihew  niMinins  six  chapters  ve  fa&vo'  beoD  much  iiiilebtwl,  id  additloD  to  the 
boftk*  alrettdj'  nftntwl  in  the  t«xt  or  in  loalnot«4.  to  Itoy  Lonkeater'a  Extinct  Ani- 
mals, (Hhomv't  All*  "J  Mammal*,  Jukce  ]lrown<''»,  Ly<Jr«  «nd  PiiwoD  anil  Sch«l«h- 
vt's  textWika  of  (tvolosy,  and  the  n>LlcicUoii9  and  catoluguca  o[  Ihc  Naturnl 
Biatory  Muwum  at  ^ulh  KMiainKtfn.  R.  R.  Knipe'a  Prom  .Vrbuta  (o  Jl/on  and 
hi*  E»a(ufion  in  (A(  PoAt  lure  alio  bi>cn  very  xitcful  kdA  iniEKtMlivo.  Theat  t,wa 
bookj  ore  full  of  odnitniblo  illiiiiralioni  cf  oxttDOt  raonttcn  by  Miw  G.  M.  Wood- 
ward and  Mr.  BuukuuU.  There  ar«  good  tigurea  olao  in  ifWinet  Mmiatatt  aad 
CrMJurM  q/'OlA«r  Itoi/*  bjr  H.  N.  HuiehinKO. 
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fT^HE  third  enat  divituoa  of  th«  Keol<^eaI  record,  tbo  Cfuao- 
J.  xoic,  opens  with  a  world  atreedy  ph\'sically  very  like  the 
world  we  live  in  to-doy.  Probably  the  day  was  at  first  still  per- 
ceptibly shorter,  but  the  sceocry  had  bcoome  very  modem  in 
ita  character.  Climat«  was,  of  course,  uadeigoing,  age  by  ^e, 
its  incessaDt  and  irregular  variations ;  lands  that  are  temperat« 
to-day  have  paesed,  since  the  Cainozoic  age  began,  tJirough 
pfatian  of  greet  ararmth,  intense  cold,  and  extreme  dr>t)Gea;  but 
tbe  laiulaciape,  if  it  altered,  altered  to  nothing  that  cannot  BtiU 
be  paralleled  to-day  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  other.  In  tb« 
place  of  the  cyoads,  sequoias,  and  strange  conifers  of  the  M««o- 
BOic,  the  plant  names  that  now  appear  in  the  lists  of  fossils  include 
birch,  beech,  liolly,  tulip  trees,  ivy,  sweet  gitm,  bread*fruit  trees. 
Flowen  had  developed  concurrently  with  bees  and  butterflies. 
Palms  were  now  very  important.  Such  plants  had  already  been 
in  evidence  in  the  later  levelB  of  the  (American  Cretaceotjs) 
Mciosoic,  but  DOW  they  dominated  the  ecena  altogether.  GraM 
WW  becomiDg  a  great  fact  in  the  world.  Certain  gtosaee,  too,  had 
apptmnd  in  the  later  Meeowic,  but  only  with  the  Cainotoic  pe- 
riod came  gra^s  plains  and  turf  Hpreading  wide  over  a  world  that 
was  once  barren  stone. 

The  period  opened  with  a  long  phase  of  considerable  warmth  ; 
then  the  world  cooled.    And  in  the  opening  of  this  third  part 
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of  the  record,  this  Cainosoic  period,  a  gigantic  crampltng  of  the 
earth's  cnist  and  an  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges  waa  in  progress. 
The  Alps,  the  Andes,  the  Himalayafl,  are  all  Cainozoic  nraim- 
tain  ranges ;  the  background  of  an  early  Cainozoic  scene,  to  be 
typical,  should  display  an  active  volcano  or  m.  It  must  have 
been  an  age  of  great  earthquakes. 

Gcologiata  make  certAin  main  divifdoos  of  the  Cunozoic  pe- 
riod, and  it  will  be  convenient  to  name  them  here  and  to  indicate 
their  climate.  First  comes  the  Eocene  (dawn  of  recent  life), 
an  age  of  exceptional  warmth  in  the  world's  history,  subdivided 
into  an  older  and  newer  Eocene;  then  the  Oliyocetie  (but  little 
of  recent  life),  in  which  the  climate  wa8  still  equable.  The 
Miocene  (with  living  npccicti  still  in  a  minority)  waa  the  great 
age  of  mountain  building,  and  tho  gcncrul  temperature  was  fall- 
ing. In  the  Pliocerus  (more  living  than  extinct  species),  climate 
was  very  much  at  its  present  phase;  but  with  the  Pleistocene 
(a  great  majority  of  hving  epeeios)  there  sot  in  a  long  period  of 
eittreme  conditions  —  it  was  tho  Great  Ice  Age.  Glaciers  spread 
from  the  i»Ies  towards  the  equator,  until  England  to  the  Thames 
was  covered  in  ice.  Thereafter  to  our  own  time  came  a  period 
of  partial  recovery. 

In  the  forests  and  following  the  grass  over  the  Eocene  plains 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
mammals.  Before  we  proceoci  to  any  description  of  these  mam- 
mals, it  may  be  well  ta  note  in  general  terms  what  a  mammal  is. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  vertebrated  animals  in  the  Lower 
Pstief>20ic  Ajte,  when  the  fish  first  swarmed  out  into  the  sea,  there 
has  been  a  steady  progressive  development  of  vertebrated  crea- 
tures. A  &sh  is  a  vertebrated  animal  that  breathes  by  gills  and 
can  live  only  in  water.  An  amphibian  may  be  described  as  a 
fish  that  bail  abided  to  it.s  gill-breathing  the  power  of  breathing 
air  with  its  swimming-bladder  in  adult  ]ife,  and  that  has  also 
developed  Umbs  with  five  toes  to  them  in  place  of  the  fins  of  a 
fish.  A  ta<]]x)]e  is  for  a  time  a  fish ;  it  becomes  a  land  creature 
as  it  develops.  A  reptile  is  a  further  stage  in  this  detachment 
from  water  ;  it  is  an  amphibian  that  is  no  longer  amphibious ;  it 
posace  through  its  tadpole  stage — its£sb  sU^e,  that  is — in  an 
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From  the  beginiuDg  it  must  breathe  in  air;  It  can  never 
breatbe  uoder  water  as  a  tadpole  can  do.    Now,  a  modern  mam* 


Some.  OK^pcene  ^'tiunttLalr 


m&l  is  really  a  sort  of  reptile  that  h&s  developed  a  peculiarly  ef' 
fectivc  protective  covering,  hair;  and  that  also  retains  its  egga 
io  the  body  until  they  hatoh  bo  that  it  briuga  forth  living  young 
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(vtviparoua),  and  ereo  iLftcr  birth  it  cares  for  tbem  and  feeds 
them  by  ita  mammffi  for  n  longer  or  ahorter  period.  Sotoe  rep- 
tiles, some  vipers  for  example,  are  viviparous,  but  Done  stand 
by  their  youi^  as  the  real  mammals  do.  Botti  the  birds  aud  the 
iDAnimals,  which  escaped  whatever  destructive  forces  made  an 
«nd  to  the  Mesozoic  reptiles,  and  which  survived  to  dominate 
the  Cainoaoie  world,  have  these  two  things  in  common:  6nrt, 
a  far  more  eflTective  protection  against  cliangcs  of  temperature 
than  any  other  variation  of  the  reptile  type  ever  produced;  and, 
secondly,  a  peculiar  care  for  their  eggs,  the  bird  by  incubation 
and  the  mammal  by  retention,  and  a  disposition  to  look  after  tho 
young  for  a  certain  period  after  hatching  or  birth.  There  is  by 
oompariBon  the  greateet  carelessneBS  about  offspring  in  the  rep- 
til*. 

R^ir  vraH  cvideutly  the  earliest  ilixtint'tian  of  the  mamniaU 
from  the  rest  of  the  reptiles.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  particular 
Thcriodont  reptiles  who  wore  dnvcloping  hair  in  the  early  Meao- 
zoic  were  viviparous.  Two  mammaU  mirvive  to  thiis  day  which 
not  only  do  not  wickle  their  yoixng,'  but  which  lay  eggs,  the  Ot- 
■nHhorhynchus  and  the  Echidna,  and  in  the  Eocene  there  were  a 
number  of  alUed  forms.  Tliey  are  the  sun'ivors  of  what  was 
probably  «  much  larger  number  and  variety  of  small  egg-laying 
hairy  creatures,  hairy  reptilcit,  hoppers,  climbers,  and  nmners, 
which  included  the  Mesozoic  ancestors  of  all  existing  mammals 
up  to  and  including  man. 

Now  we  may  put  the  essential  facts  about  mammalian  repro- 
duction in  another  way.  The  fnammoJ  1.1  a  famiiy  ammo/.  Axid 
the 'family  habit  involved  the  possibility  of  a  new  sort  of  con- 
timiity  of  experience  in  the  world.  Compare  the  completely 
ctocted-in  life  of  an  individual  lizard  with  ^e  life  of  even  a  quite 
lowly  mammal  uf  ulmont  any  kiod.  The  former  has  00  mental 
continuity  with  anything  beyond  itBclf;  it  is  a  little  self-con- 
tained globe  of  experience  that  serves  its  purpose  and  ends; 
but  the  latter  "picks  up"  from  its  mother,  and  "hands  on"  to 


*  Tfaey  mcivCd  »  nutritive  fluid  od  irUcb  ibe  youos  fetda  frooa  ti^aia  soatt«r«4 
ovt*  tb«  aldii.     But  tlie  elftuila  mtu  nut  KHthared  toisi^UiL'r  iuUi  maiuiniR  wiili  iiiii|>leg 
mklinff.    The  atull  oom*  out.  Urn  motbar  Uoea  Imt  bad.  KDd  tbt  ytnutz  browia 
lurtBOist  aUn. 
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its  offspring.  A117the  mammalu,  (accept  for  tbe  two  genera  nv 
have  named,  had  alrwidy  before  the  lower  Eocene  age  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  pre-adult  dependent  and  imitation.  They  ntre 
all  more  or  less  imitAtivc  in  youth  and  capable  of  a  certain  modi- 
cum of  education;  they  all,  as  a  part  of  their  devrlopmnnt,  r»* 
ceived  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  example  and  even  direction 
From  their  motiier.  This  la  as  true  of  the  hyaena  and  rhinoceros 
as  it  is  of  the  dog  or  maa ;  the  difference  of  educability  ia  enoiv 
mous,  but  ttic  fact  of  protection  and  educability  in  the  young 
stage  is  tmdeoiable.  So  far  as  tbe  vertebrated  aoimab;  go,  these 
new  mammalx,  with  their  viviparous,  young-protecting  dieposi* 
tion,  und  these  new  birds,  with  their  inciibuiing;  ^tJiing-protect- 
tng  disponition,  introduce  at  the  opening  of  the  Coinoioic  period 
ft  froah  tiling  into  tiie  expanding  fitory  of  life,  namely,  social  a«- 
BOciation,  the  addition  to  hard  and  infiexible  in^itinvt  of  traditicn, 
ftnd  tbe  nervous  organization  necessary  to  receive  tradition, 

All  the  innovations  that  come  into  the  history  of  life  begin  very 
humbly.  Tho  supply  of  blood-%'es8elB  in  the  swimming-bl adder 
of  the  mudfijth  in  tho  lowtr  Palaoosoic  torrftnt-river,  that  enabled 
it  to  puU  through  a  seiuion  of  drought,  would  have  seemed  at  that 
time  to  that  bodileas  viMitant  lo  our  planet  we  have  already  imag- 
ined, a  very  unimporiiuit  aide  fact  in  that  ancient  world  of  great 
Bhftrks  and  plated  fi&hcs,  sea-scorpions,  and  coral  reefs  and  wa- 
rned; but  it  opened  the  narrow  way  by  which  tho  land  verte- 
bnites  arose  to  predominance.  The  mudfish  would  have  socmed 
then  a  poor  refugee  from  the  too  crowded  and  aggressive  Hfe  of 
the  Ma.  Bfit  once  lungs  were  launched  into  the  world,  every 
line  of  deaoent  that  bad  lungs  went  on  improving  them.  Bo, 
too,  in  tbe  upper  Palieoitoic,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Amphibia 
were  losing  tbcir  "amphibiousnees"  by  a  retardation  of  hatching 
of  their  eggs,  would  have  appeared  a  mere  response  to  the  di»- 
traavful  dangers  that  tiireateaed  the  young  tadpole.  Yet  tiiat 
prepared  the  conquest  of  the  dry  land  for  tlie  triumphant  multi- 
tude of  tlie  M«Mozoic  reptilei.  It  opened  a  new  direction  towards 
a  free  and  vigorous  land-life  along  which  all  the  reptilian  ani> 
mab  moved.  And  this  \-tviparous,  young-tending  training  that 
the  ancostral  mammalia  undera-ent  during  that  age  of  inferiority 
ud  bardahip  for  tbem,  set  going  in  tho  vrorld  a  new  continai^ 
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of  perception,  nf  which  evea  man  to-day  only  b^Ds  to  appre* 
oiate  the  signtficaooe. ' 
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A  number  oF  types  of  mammal  already  appear  in  the  Eocene. 
Some  are  difTerentiating  in  one  direction,  and  ttome  in  another, 
some  arc  perfecting  thcmaelvcs  ae  bcrbi>-orDUfl  quadrupodn,  aome 
leap  and  climb  among  the  trees,  some  turn  back  to  the  water  to 
swim,  but  all  tjrpes  are  unconscinusty  exploiting  and  developing 
the  brain  which  is  the  instrument  of  this  new  power  of  acquisi- 
tion and  educabillty.  In  the  Eocene  rocks  are  found  small  early 
predecesBore  of  the  horse  (Eohippus),  tiny  camels,  pigs,  early 
tapirs,  early  hedgehogs,  monkeys  and  lemurs,  opossums  and 
carnivores.  Now,  all  these  were  more  or  less  ancestral  to  living 
forms,  and  all  have  brains  relatively  much  smaller  than  their  liv- 
ing representativpji.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  early  rhinoceros, 
Titanotherium,  witii  a  brain  not  one  tentli  the  size  of  that  of  the 
existing  rtiinoceroK.  The  latter  is  by  no  meant!  a  perfect  type 
of  the  attentive  and  submissive  student,  but  even  so  it  is  ten 
times  more  observant  and  teachable  than  its  predecessor.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  tnic  of  all  tbo  onlent  and  families  that  survive 
until  to-day.  All  the  Cainozoic  mammab  were  doing  this  one 
thing  in  common  under  the  urgency  of  a  common  oeceseity; 
they  were  all  growing  brain.  It  was  a  parallel  advance.  In 
the  same  order  or  family  to-day,  the  brain  is  usually  from  fix  to 
ten  times  what  it  was  in  the  Eocene  ancestor. 

Gra.-w  waa  now  spreading  over  the  world,  and  with  this  ex- 
tension aroac  some  huge  graminivorous  brutes  of  which  no  repre- 
sentative survives  to-day.  Such  were  the  Uintathcrcs  and  the 
TitAOothcres.  And  in  pursuit  of  Buch  beasts  came  great  swarms 
of  primitive  d<^,  some  as  big  as  bears,  and  the  first  cats,  one 
in  particular  {Smilodon),  a  small  fierce-looking  crcntiire  with  big 
kniie-Uke  caniocs,  the  first  sabro-toothcd  tiger,  which  was  to 
develop  into  greater  things.  American  deposits  in  the  Miocene 
di^lay  a  great  variety  of  camels,  giraffe  camels  with  long  necks, 
gancllc  camels,  llamas,  and  true  camels.  North  .\merica,  through- 
out most  of  the  Cainozoic  period,  appears  to  have  been  in  open 
and  easy  oontiDuatioD  with  Asia,  aad  when  at  last  the  glaciers 
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of  the  Great  loe  Age,  and  then  the  Bering  Stiait,  came  to  separate 
the  two  greet  continental  regioas,  tlie  last  camels  were  teft  in  tiie 
old  world  and  the  Uaiiiaii  in  tbe  new. 

In  the  Eocene  the  first  anceHton  of  the  elepfaanta  appear  in 
northern  Africa  as  snouted  creatures ;  the  elephant's  trunk  dawned 
on  the  world  in  thp  Miocene. 

One  group  of  creatures  ia  of  peculiar  internet  in  a  history  that 
{a  mainly  to  be  tbe  story  of  mankind.  We  find  fossUs  in  the  Eooeno 
of  monkeys  and  lemurs,  but  of  one  particular  creature  we  have 
a«  yet  not  a  single  bone.  It  was  half  ape,  half  monkey;  it  clam- 
bered about  the  treea  and  ran,  and  probablj'  ran  well,  on  its  hind 
legB  upon  tbe  ground.  It  was  small-braiDed  by  our  present 
standards,  but  it  had  clever  hands  with  which  it  handled  fruita 
and  beat  nut«  upon  the  rocks  and  perhaps  caught  up  sticks  and 
8tOD«e  to  smite  ltd  fellows.    It  waa  our  ancerrtor. 

Through  milliona  of  simian  generations  the  spinning  world 
circled  about  the  sun ;  slowly  its  orbit,  which  may  have  been  nearly 
circular  during  the  equable  days  of  the  early  Eocene,  was  drawn 
by  the  attraction  of  the  circling  outer  planets  into  a  more  elliptical 
form.  Ita  axia  of  rotation,  which  had  alwaj-s  heeled  over  to  the 
[dane  of  its  orbit,  as  the  mast  of  a  yacht  under  &ail  heels  over  to 
tbe  level  of  the  water,  hocted  over  by  imperceptible  dagreea  a  little 
more  and  a  httio  more.  And  each  year  ita  summer  point  shifted 
a  little  further  from  pcrihchon  round  ita  path.  Theae  were  small 
changes  to  happen  to  a  one-inch  ball,  circling  at  a  diatancc  of  330 
yarda  from  a  darning  sun  nine  feet  acro^,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
tailUon  years.  They  were  changes  an  immortal  astronomer  in 
Neptune,  watching  the  earth  from  age  to  age,  would  have  found 
almoitt  impercepLible.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sur- 
viving mammalian  life  of  tbe  ^fiocooe,  they  mattered  profoundly. 
Age  by  age  tli«  winters  grew  on  the  whole  colder  and  harder  and  a 
few  hount  longer  relatively  to  the  flummers  in  a  thousand  years; 
age  by  age  the  nummcrs  grew  briefer.  On  an  average  the  winter 
8D0W  [ay  a  little  later  in  the  spring  in  each  century,  and  the  KlacieiB 
in  the  northern  mountains  gained  an  inch  this  year,  receded  half 
aa  inch  next,  came  on  again  a  few  inches.  .  .  , 
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The  Record  of  the  Hocks  tclU  of  the  IncreaBiiig  diill.    The 
Pliocene  waa  &  temperate  tiaic,  and  imiDy  of  the  vrarmtb-loviog 
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plants  uid  animals  had  gono.    Then,  nther  less  deliberately, 
some  feet  or  some  inchea  every  year,  the  ico  came  on. 

An  arctic   fauna,    musk   ox,    wooUy  tuammotJi,  woolly   rhi- 
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Doceros,  lemming,  udiers  in  the  Pleistocene.  Orer  North  America, 
and  Europe  and  Aeia  alike,  the  ice  advanced.  For  thQiuands  of 
yean  it  advanced,  and  then  for  thousands  of  years  it  receded, 
to  advance  again.  Europe  down  to  the  Baltic  nhorCH,  Britain 
down  to  the  Thames,  North  America  down  to  New  Kngland, 
and  more  centrally  as  far  south  aa  Ohio,  lay  for  ages  under  the 
glociem.  Enormouii  volumos  of  water  were  withdrawn  from  the 
ocean  and  locked  up  in  thoec  stupendous  ice  caps  so  as  to  cauaa  a 
world-wide  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea.  Vast 
areaa  were  exposed  that  are  now  again  sea  bottom. 

The  world  to-day  is  still  coming  slowly  out  of  the  last  of  four 
great  waves  of  cold.  It  is  not  growing  warmer  steadily.  There 
have  been  fluctuations.  Ilemains  of  bog  oafas,  for  example, 
which  grew  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  are  found  in  Scot- 
land at  latitudes  in  which  not  even  a  Btunte^l  oak  will  grow  at 
IJob  present  time.  And  it  is  amidst  thu;  cr»(cendo  and  diminuendo 
of  frost  and  snow  that  we  firet  recognize  funnii  tliat  are  like  the 
forms  of  men.  The  Ago  of  Moinmalu  culminated  In  ice  and 
bardahip  and  man. 

Guemeo  about  the  duration  of  the  great  age  of  cold  are  still 
Vac^>  ^"^  '1  ^^^-  Time  diagram  on  page  60  we  follow  H.  F.  Osbom 
in  accepting  aa  our  guideH  the  estimates  of  Albrecht  Penck  '  and 
C.  A.  Rce<l».» 

>  DU  Alpm  in  KfuiQaEbn.  vol.  t!i. 

*  "Cfvpbio  PpajActian  of  thn  PlciitodCDa,"  I'CUiiutic  OK-ilUtJOM."  in  BtltMw 
V  Otokgifol  Sac  Am^  vol,  uvi, 
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§  I.  Man  Detcended  from,  a  Walking  Ape.  J  2.  Fvnt  Traoez 
of  MaJi-lilc«  Crfoiurea.  83.  The/Itridtlhcrg  Sub-man.  $4.  7^« 
PUidown  Suh-man.     |  5.    The  Kiddie  of  the  Piltdoum  Remains. 


THK  origin  of  man  w  st:i]l  very  otxwure.  It  in  commonly  aa- 
flertcd  that  he  h  "descended"  from  Rtime  man-lilcp  ape  Kuch 
M  iho  cIlimpRiizee,  the  o'rang-iitiing,  or  the  gurillu,  tmt  thut  of 
course  in  aa  rousoimbl?  as  sayiag  that  I  am  "(loRoended"  from 
aome  Hottentot  or  Esquimaux  or  young  or  j-oiinger  than  mynelf. 
Otikere,  alivo  to  this  objection,  eay  that  man  is  descended  from 
the  eoQunoD  ancestor  of  the  chimpanzee,  the  oracg-utang,  and 
the  gorilla.  Sorim  "!inthrcii)ologists"  have  cvnn  indulged  in  a 
gpeculation  whether  maaikiiid  ruay  not  have  a  <Io\iblo  or  treble 
origin;  the  negro  b^ng  dtKceitded  from  &  gorilla-like  aocestor, 
the  Chinese  from  a  t-himpanzw-like  ant^cstor,  and  no  on.  Thcwe 
arc  \-cry  fanciful  idca-s,  to  Ik;  nu;utiaiio<l  only  to  ha  di.smisswi. 
It  was  formerly  aasumed  that  the  human  ancostflr  was  "probably 
arboroal,"  but  the  eumjnt  idcn  among  those  who  arp  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  was  a  "gmnnd  ape,"  and 
thit  the  existing  apes  have  developed  in  the  arbf)real  dirertJon. 

Of  onirse,  if  one  puts  the  skelel^m  of  a  miin  and  the  skeleton 
o(  a  gorilla  side  by  aide,  their  genera!  rescmblatu-c  is  so  great 

tin  lUa  nnd  Um  imt  vlu[>(era  the  vrfwr  hu  usod  Osbani'ii  Afm  df  tiu  Stout 

Af,  nolLiJi'  Anrint  Uunterm,  Dr.  Krith'a  Anli^Ui/  »/  Mart.  W.  It.  Wrisht'l  TJU 

Qutto^r),   /«   Afie.   Worthin|rt''n   Hrnith'ii  Man.  the  Pnimtral  Saun/r,   F.   Wood 

'  'Wfdl  itvn,  H.  O.  F.  SpiUTell'a  iioJirtt  Han  arid  hit  Fortrunnert,  0.  T. 

—  n  t  {Jrirnim  «/  JntrrJion,  Phrkyn'a  Hintarv  nf  Prt.M«tin-u:  Art.  Bstiutaaa  Rub)- 

I  dt  PAii  Oualrmaite.  Mad  vftrioua  of  ll)«  papm  In  Ray  LAnkM(«r'a 
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that  it  IB  easy  to  jump  to  iha  oondiuion  that  the  former  is  de- 
rived from  such  a  type  oe  the  lAtt«r  by  a  process  of  btmn  growth 
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and  general  refiaemeDt.  But  if  one  examines  closely  into  oda 
or  two  differences,  the  gap  vridens.  Particular  sljess  has  recently 
been  laid  upon  the  tread  of  the  foot.    Mnn  walks  on  hts  toe  and 
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his  boel ;  has  great  toe  is  his  chief  lever  ia  walkiog,  as  the  reader 
may  see  for  hinutelf  if  he  examineo  hiH  own  footprints  on  the 
bathrootn  floor  and  notes  where  the  pressure  falls  as  the  foot- 
prints beooine  fainter.    His  great  toe  is  the  king  of  his  toes. 

Among  all  the  apes  an<!  monkeys,  Uie  only  group  that  have 
their  great  toe:i  devclofwiJ  on  aa>-thing  like  the  5ame  fasliinn 
aa  man  are  some  of 
the  lemurs.  The  ha- 
boon  walks  on  a  flat 
foot  ajuJ  all  Ills  toes, 
using  his  middle  toe 
as  his  chief  throw  off, 
much  OS  the  bear  does. 
And  the  three  great 
apes  all  walk  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot 
in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  walk- 
ing of  man. 

The  great  apes  are 
forest  dwellers;  their 
walking  even  now  is 
incidental ;  they  are  at 
their  happiest  among 
trees.  They  have  very 
distincUve  methods  of 
climbing;  tliey  Kwing 
by  the  arms  much  more  than  the  monkeys  do,  and  do  not,  like  the 
latter,  take  off  with  a  itpring  from  the  feet.  They  have  a  specially 
developed  climbing  style  of  their  own.  But  man  walks  so  well  and 
runs  90  swiftly  as  to  tfiiggcst  a  very  long  ancestry  upon  the  ground. 
Abo,  he  does  not  climb  well  now;  he  climbs  with  caution  and 
hesitatian.  His  ancestors  may  have  been  runnit^  creatures  for 
long  ages.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  does  not  swim 
naturally ;  he  has  to  IcArn  to  swim,  and  that  seems  to  point  to  a 
loDg'^tanding  .separation  from  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  sea. 
Almost  certainly  that  ancestor  was  a  smaller  and  slighter  crcn- 
tufe  than  ita  human  deeoeDdants.    Conceivably  the  human  ao- 


PoflStBUt  ArPXlKjLNCK  or  TfiB  SuB-MAir 

Pi  tnkca  MTHXoi'aa. 

The  face,  ]Ans.  *nd  t«w>ih  are  HM-re  (tims  work  (m4 
l«st  j      Tbu  crvtttiin^  lusy  liave  bwu  tnueb  Un 
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cesttor  at  the  opening  of  the  Cajnoxoic  period  vajg  a  ruiming 
&pe,  living  chiedy  on  the  ground,  hiding  among  rocbi  rather  thnn 
trees.  It  could  stiU  climb  trees  well  and  hold  iliiDgs  Iwtween 
its  KTcat  toe  and  its  second  toe  (aa  the  Japancsn  can  to  this  day), 
but  it  was  already  coming  down  to  the  ground  again  from  a  still 
remoter,  a  Mesozoic  arboreal  ancestry.  It  is  quite  uuderstandablo 
that  such  a  creature  would  very  rarely  <iie  in  water  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  leave  bancs  to  become  foseilizod. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  its  many  other 
imiJerfeetiona  the  Geological  Record  necessarily  contains  abun- 
dant traces  only  of  water  or  marsh  creatures  or  of  creaturwi  caidly 
and  frequently  drowned.  The  same  re-asoiw  that  make  any 
tracer  of  the  ancestors  of  the  mammals  rare  and  relatively  un- 
procurable in  the  Mesoaoic  rocks,  probably  make  the  traces  of 
posttihle  human  ancestor;)  rare  and  relatively  unprcM*uniblo  in 
the  Cainozoio  rocks.  Such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the  earliest 
men,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely  got  from  a  few  caves,  into  which 
they  went  and  in  which  they  left  their  tmces.  Until  the  hard 
Pleistncene  times  they  lived  and  died  in  the  ojhui,  &nd  thar 
bodies  were  consumed  or  decayed  altoKothcr. 

But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  Record  of  the  Rocks 
has  still  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  has  been  studied  only 
for  a  few  generations,  and  by  only  a  few  men  in  each  generation. 
Must  men  have  been  too  busy  making  war,  making  proSU  out 
of  their  neitthbourB,  toiling  at  work  that  madiinciy  could  do 
for  Ihcm  in  a  tenth  of  the  time,  or  simply  playing  about,  to  give 
any  attention  to  thcw;  more  interesting  things.  There  may 
be,  there  probably  am,  tbousanda  of  dcporits  still  untouched 
containing  countless  fragments  and  vestiges  of  man  and  his 
progenitors.  In  Asia  particularly,  in  India  or  the  liWt  Indieo, 
there  may  be  hidden  the  most  illuminating  clues.  Wiat  we 
know  to-day  of  early  men  is  the  merest  scrap  of  what  will  pres- 
ently be  known. 

The  apes  and  monkeys  already  appear  to  have  been  differen- 
tiated at  the  beginning  of  the  CainoEoioAge,and  there  area  num- 
ber of  OUgocenc  and  Miocene  apes  whoaa  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  the  human  line  have  still  to  be  made  out.  Among  the^c 
we  may  mention  Dryopithecms  of  tlie  Miocene  Age,  with  a  \ery 
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hum&D-kKiking  jaw.  In  the  Siirallk  Hitis  of  Dortbern  India 
ramauiB  of  some  vety  interceting  apes  have  been  found,  of  which 
SwapHhaeua  and  PalseopMiecus  were  possibly  related  elogely 
to  tliQ  human  ancestor.  Pos^bly  those  animals  already  used 
implements.  Charles  Darwin  represents  baboons  ay  openiog 
Dutfii  by  breaking  them  with  stones,  using  stakes  to  prize  up 
rocks  in  the  hunt  for  insects,  and  striking  blowH  with  stickit  and 
etODc*.'  The  chimpanzee  makes  iUsclf  a  sort  of  tree  hut  by 
intertwining  brancfaoe.  Stones  apparently  chipped  for  U£o  have 
been  found  in  strata  of  Oligocene  Age  at  BonccUcs  in  Belgium. 
Poesibly  the  implomnnt-UHtng  (tiK[x)sittun  was  already  present 
in  the  Mesozoic  ancestry  from  which  we  are  descended.' 


» 


>  X>Braia'B  i>6Kenr  of  Man. 

■  Id  Confiuat  for  f^lmury.  19S0,  Mr.  R.  I.  Pooock  piiblishcd  a  vnrj  uwtul  critf olsto 
ol  tlib  Motion  H  it  itood  In  ih«  firtt  varcion  of  tho  OuU>W .  It  tiaa  bMrn  cttrvdiUy 
medifiad  in  •cMrduoeo  with  liiu  iriewH.  lu  nddltlou,  we  lake  Lliu  litn-rty  uf  (|Uottns 
die  foUowiac'- 

"II  WMfonserty  h«Id,  IbeUwv,  that,  ao  far  aa  habtta  arc  roDeorn«tl.  llio  traDoi- 
ttonal  atapa  ia  suut'a  daaoenb  mi*  to  ba  tnced  tevia  au  atrtiva  arliomal  nvmkejr 
to  ilia  aqmllj  Mtiva  arboreal  ciblioii,  and  thantw  to  the  leas  aoti%-o.  bur  ttill  maloly 
arboraal.  omuMitaoc:  from  tlia  latter  to  the  half  arboreal,  half  terreetrial  ddm- 
panaaa.  tboae*.  ifcrou^  tlw  mainly  tenvatrial  ntirilla.  tu  wholly  tafrwtrial  man. 
In  eilMT  iTMda,  Iha  nagM  oi  man's  fvoliition  mm  a  mHm  of  nniotural  niodifi«*- 
tioiH  rvaoltiDg  fiom  Ihc  gtaduol  diwpping  a|  ihc  anceatrel  haUt  of  livinn  is  tKM 
io  fanur  of  Uf»  on  thv  srauiiil.  But  tiicb  ».  coaoaptioo  leavot  ussspliunoJ  ibv  Kreat 
diA«rencca  hctWDcn  rounla'ys  ruid  KililKiim  in  orboreaJ  and  terroatrial  ic^tivity. 
Were  )t  cotrrct.  w«*hnultj  mm't  the  icibhnaa  lo  ahoir  a  iraniritl'iii  )iMw«eti  monker* 
and  Mfaer  apw  in  tliair  matlioil  of  movinu  ihrougb  tnce  aud  un  Die  sKninil.  Thoy 
ahow  BO  pQab  tranaitkin.  It  b  tvxmnry,  thoralnro.  lo  fonnul&to  anoihet 
Ihaocy. 

''Sbua  all  tba  sctiv«  climbina  monkoya  bAre  wvII-dsvalopMi  tails,  sod  tiiMo  the 
talt  tvoda  to  ihortea  or  diaapixmr  in  apwiMof  leas  activ*  habita  wliioh  Ilva,  lika  tbo 
notdMy  of  Gibraltar,  on  n>cky  hilludcs.  the  nlncnco  uf  tlio  tail  Id  apea  atuUMita 
vaiy  foreiblr  that  tlieir  aacaator  had  to  a  ijast  axtMit  livta  up  living  in  traM. 
Uoraenr.  eIm  ahnrt  famad  font  of  thu  apca,  Uiair  ability  to  atand  and  walk  aiwt. 
ibair  peculiar  tray  of  climbing,  all  point  to  the  ooooluaian  that  they  are  dMoasdada 
noi  bvfn  a  truly  aiborcal  ap«,  but  frotn  wa  ap*  wfaioh  bad  already  (Atutn  to  t^TTMftriai 
liftti  witli  partly  bipedal,  partly  <iuiidrup«dil  pTORnnion:  an  aii*  which,  while 
atin  retalniDc  iba  power  to  n.wciid  uvra  for  piirpnnM  of  ftndlns  and  cacapiuK  frtini 
r«mivon>ua  foea.  mu.  at  beat,  probubly  a  alow.  inacLiw  cUoibFT.  iwrLainly  not  an 
ariMWval  laap«r  tika  a  monkay.  A  large  ape  of  that  nwda  of  lifa,  with  haods  and 
feet  not  very  diSorml  from  thoaa  of  a  ekimpani^e  or  oorilla.  but  with  atranger  lag* 
maA  abartaa  oratit.  ia  my  mnccptian  of  the  anMrtor  of  osiating  apns  and  of  man. 
AdcI  tba  pcogcoilor  lA  that  hypctbatlaal  auucatur  waa  p>«bably  a  big  groinul 
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Among  the  eartiest  evidences  of  some  creature,  pitlier  human 
or  ut  least  more  man-like  than  any  living  ape  upon  earth,  are  u 
Dumber  of  flints  and  stones  very  rouRhly  chipped  and  shaped  so 
as  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  These  were  probably  used  ae  hand- 
axea.  These  early  implementa  ("EoHths")  are  often  90  crude 
and  simple  that  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  controversy  whether 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or  artificial  produetiona.' 
The  date  of  the  earUest  of  them  is  put  by  geologists  as  Pliocene 
—  that  is  to  say,  before  the  First  Gladal  Age.  They  occur  also 
throughout  the  Krst  Interglacial  period.  We  know  of  no  bones 
or  otlier  remains  in  Etiropc  or  America  of  the  quaai-buman  beings 
of  half  a  million  ycar«  ago,  who  nsade  and  U3od  these  implements. 
They  uacd  them  to  hammer  with,  perhaps  they  uaed  them  to 
6ght  with,  sod  perliaps  they  used  bits  of  wood  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

But  at  Trinil,  in  Java,  in  strata  which  are  said  to  correspond 
either  to  the  later  Pliocene  or  to  the  American  and  European 
First  Ice  Age,  there  have  been  found  some  scattered  bones  of  a 
creature,  such  as  the  makers  of  these  early  implements  may  have 
been.  The  top  of  a  dkuU,  some  teeth,  and  a  thigh-bone  have  been 
found.  The  skull  shosn  a  brain-case  about  half-way  in  size 
between  Uiat  of  the  chunpanzee  and  man,  but  the  thigh-bone 
iR  that  of  a  creature  as  well  adapted  to  standing  and  running  us 
a  man,  and  as  free,  therefore,  to  use  its  liandit.  The  creature 
was  not  a  man,  nor  was  it  an  arboreal  ape  like  the  chimpanzee. 
It  was  a  walking  ape.  It  has  \v.v.t\  named  by  natunilists  Pithecan- 
thropua  erectus  (the  walking  ape-man).    Wc  cannttt  my  that  it 

■  AmoiiK  Iha  flnrlicr  ;>ioac«rs  of  the  Uiiar  view  was  Mr.  Hthrruun,  &  gTaocr  of 
fghUiAin  in  Kroit.  ona  oT  thoM  modniL  anil  dvvntoil  obw<n-prs  to  whom  UHUih 
SVoloBy  owei  ao  much.  At  firat  hia  "  I^^oliliw"  wvn  Roatui  luiil  dHridod  by  nmhi». 
ologifta.  but  Ui'dfty  ho  hka  the  Kieniilic  warM  with  him  in  th«  roeo^iiion  of  the 
i|UMi-huniJUi  ntiEln  of  msny  of  hi*  Kp«oifnon>.  With  him  vtt  miut  hoonur  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lewia  Abbott.  ■  jctnrllor  of  St.  L>«onaixLi^  vrkoao  intimato  fcaowledite  tit  gtune 
■tfuotiir*  fau  t>Min  of  Lhc  uunoat  value  in  Uisw  tUwiuaioua.  .leu  "  Che.  Papere," 
No.  4.  of  the  Hoy»l  Aiithropl.  IubL..  fur  a  dcacripUom  by  Sir  E.  ft.  LankMlM  oS  otiB 
of  tha  betu-r  Innntd  nl  tli«*a  rarly  implemeDU. 

■  Some  writcn  miptxiae  UiaC  a  Wood  auil  Sliell  wen  pncndnd  the  narlim  Stone 
As*>  Sautti  ff»*  liiandfr*.  Naeron,  and  nuihmon  •till  tnak*  uaa  of  wood  and  iht 
•hftTp-cdsed  thAlU  "f  Iad<1  und  wate>T  ntolluftrti  u  inipl«<m»iil4. 
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b  a  direct  humnn  ancestor,  but  we  may  guess  thnt  the  creatures 
who  scattered  these  Brst  stone  tools  over  the  world  must  have  been 
closely  siiDilar  and  kindred,  and  that  our  ancestor  was  a  beast 
oT  like  kiiid.  This  little  trayful  of  bony  frufcnients  from  Trinil 
is.  at  present,  apart  from  stone  implements,  the  oldest  relic  of 
early  humanity,  or  of  the  close  blood  relations  of  early  buinamty, 
that  iB  known. 

While  these  early  men  or  "sub-men"  were  running  about 
Euro]>e  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  yeare  ago,  there  were 
mammotlm,  rhiDoceroaes,  a  huge  hippopotamus,  a  giant  heaver, 
and  a  bi^on  and  wild  cattle  in  their  world.  There  were  aim)  wild 
horses,  and  the  Babrc-toothed  tiger  still  abounded.  There  are 
DO  traces  of  lions  or  true  tigers  at  that  time  in  Europe,  but  there 
were  bean,  otters,  wolvce,  and  a  wild  boar.  It  may  be  that 
the  early  mlvman  sometimes  played  jackal  to  the  sabre-toothed 
tiger,  and  finished  up  the  bodies  on  which  the  latter  hod  gorged 
itaelf.i 

M 

After  thi»  first  glimpse  of  something  at  least  sub-human  in  the 
record  of  geology,  there  is  not  another  fragment  of  human  or 
man-tike  bone  yet  known  fmm  that  recc)rd  for  an  inter\'al  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  dcposils 
which  are  stated  to  be  of  the  Somnd  Interglactal  period,  200,000 
years  later,  200,000  or  250,000  years  ago,  that  another  little 
scrap  of  bone  comes  to  hand.    Then  we  find  a  jaw-bone. 

This  jaw-bone  was  found  in  a  sindpit  near  Heidelberg,  at  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,^  and  it  is  not  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  man  a&  we  understand  man,  but  it  is  man-like  in  every  re- 
spect, except  tliat  it  has  alwolutely  no  trace  of  a  chin;  it  is  more 
massive  than  a  man's,  and  its  narrowness  behind  could  not,  it 
ii  thought,  have  given  Uie  tongue  sufficient  play  for  articulate 
speech.  It  is  not  an  ape's  iaw-lwne;  the  tt^rth  an;  human.  The 
owner  of  thw  jaw-b<)nc  bun  Ixwm  variously  named  Jlonw  lleidfi- 
bfrgentit  and  Palaoanthropus  Heiiie&ergeTvns,  oecording  to  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  ltd  humanity  orsub>humamty  by  variousauthorities. 

■  For  m>aM  u)ta««rt)nK  aumeationi  «□  tf*  ori^a  i>f  flint  ioiplemenla  bmi  Elliot 
Snltb'a  praabkntUI  wldrM*  O  tLc  AmtirvpL  Soot,  oi  the  Brit.  Asm,,  [913. 
•  SoUa^  AndftU  Hmmlera,  i>  44. 
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He  tived  in  a  world  not  remotely  unlike  the  world  of  the  still  cnrlicr 
sub-man  of  tlie  first  implements;  the  deposits  in  which  it  is  found 
show  iliat  there  were  elephajits,  horHes,  rhinoceroses,  hit-on,  a 
mooac,  and  to  fortli  with  it  in  the  n-orld,  but  the  sabre-toothed 
tiger  was  declining  and  Uic  lion  was  sproadJnE  over  Europe. 
The  implements  of  this  period  (known  as  the  Chellean  period) 
are  a  very  considerable  advance  upon  thoee  of  the  Pliocene  Age. 
They  are  well  made  liut  very  Tnueh  bigger  than  any  truly  human 
implementK.  The  HeidelberR  man  may  have*  had  a  vprj-  big  iKidy 
and  large  forelimbs.  He  may  have  been  a  woolly  st range-looking 
creature. 

H 

We  must  turn  over  the  Record  (or,  it  may  be,  another  100,000 
years  for  the  next  remains  of  anj-thing  human  or  8ub4iuman. 
Then  in  a  deposit  aacribed  to  the  Third  tntcrglacial  period,  which 
may  have  begun  100,000  years  ago  and  lasted  50,000  yearw,'  the 
smashed  pieces  of  a  whole  skull  turn  up.  The  deposit  in  a  gravel 
which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  washing  out  of  still  enrlier 
gravel  strata  and  this  skull  frngment  may  he  in  reality  ns  old 
M  the  First  Glacial  period.  Tlie  bony  remain.^  discovered  at 
Rltdown  in  Sussex  display  a  creature  still  ascending  only  very 
gradually  from  the  sub-human. 

The  first  scraps  of  this  skull  were  found  in  an  excavation  for 
road  gravel  in  Sussex.  Bit  by  bit  other  fragments  of  this  skull 
were  hunted  out  from  the  quarry  heaps  until  most  of  it  could  be 
pieeed  together.  It  is  a  thick  skull,  thicker  than  that  of  any  liv- 
ing race  of  men,  and  it  has  a  brain  capacity  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  PiUiecantliropus  and  man.  This  creature  has  been 
named  Eoanihropwi,  the  dawn  man.  In  the  same  grnvcl-pits 
were  found  teeth  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  the  leg-bone 
of  a  deer  with  marks  upon  it  that  may  be  cuts.  A  curious  bat- 
shaped  instrument  of  elephant  bone  has  also  been  found.' 

There  was,  moreover,  a  jaw-bone  among  these  scattered  re- 
mains, which  was  at  first  assumed  naturally  enough  to  belong  to 

>  Ws  follow  Penck. 

■  For  dxpenw  »nd  potltAgt  tho  readM*  <-jui  get  fram  the  Brltiafa  Mumubi,  South 
KQtiftiuK'o'ia  ■>  wry  fully  i1lu«trBl«<lp»iuphl«t  A  Ouul'  tu  Ik*  P»tri!  S^m^intoJ  U«n, 
nbowiag  tli«  Piltdgnm  rantcrial  io  ureai  <latail- 
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oanAropua,  but  which  it  was  a[ter«-aixls  sufigested  was  prob- 
ftbljr  that  of  a  chiropaDzce.  It  is  extmordiDarity  tike  that  of  & 
chimpaDaee,  but  Dr.  Keith,  one  of  the  greatest  authoriti«6  in 
theee  questions,  assigns  it,  after  an  exbausti^'e  analyaifl  in  bis 
Antiquity  of  Man  (1915),  to  the  ekuU  with  which  il  is  found.  It 
is,  aa  a  jaw-bone,  far  loss  human  in  character  than  tlie  jaw  of  the 
much  more  ancient 
Bomo  HeitU&ergensig, 
but  the  teeth  are  in 
some  respecte  more 
like;  those  of  living 
mea. 

Dr.  Keith,  swayed 
by  the  jaw-bone,  does 
not  think  that  Eoan- 
throput,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  is  a  creature  in 
the  direct  ancestry  of 
zoftn.  Much  less  is  it 
an  intermediate  form 
between  the  Heidel- 
berg man  and  the 
NeaixJerthal  man  vre 
ahall  pre«cnt)y  do- 
scribe.  It  waa  only  related  to  the  true  ancestor  of  man  as  the 
onwg  ii!  related  to  the  chinipanzee.  It  was  one  of  a  niimber  of 
sub-human  running  apes  of  more  than  ape-like  intelligence,  and 
if  It  wag  not  on  the  line  royal,  it  was  at  any  nte  a  very  close 
ooUateral. 

After  this  glimpse  of  a  skull,  the  Record  for  very  many  centuries 
pres  nothing  but  flint  implements,  which  improve  steadily  in 
quality.  A  ver>-  characteristic  form  is  stiaped  like  a  !«oK;.  with 
one  flab  aide  stricken  off  at  one  blow  and  the  other  side  worked. 
The  arcboologists,  as  tbo  Record  continues,  are  presently  able 
to  distinguish  scrapers,  borers,  knives,  darts,  throwing  stones, 
and  the  like.  Progress  is  now  more  rapid ;  in  a  few  centuries  the 
shape  of  the  band-axe  shows  distinct  and  recognizable  improve- 
ments.   And  then  comes  quite  a  number  of  remains.    The  Fourth 
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Glacial  Ag«  is  nsiog  towards  its  maxiraum.  Man  is  takiiig  to 
oaves  and  leaving  vestiges  lliere ;  at  Kmptna  in  Croatia,  at  Nean- 
derthaJ  naar  DQsseldorf,  at  Spy,  human  remoim;  liave  been  found, 
skulls  and  bones  of  a  creature  that  ts  certainly  a  man.  Some- 
where about  50,000  years  ago,  if  not  earlier,  appeared  Homo 
Neanderthalcnsis  (abo  called  Hmno  anUquus  and  Homo  primi- 
genius),  a  quite  passable  human  bciog.  Uia  thumb  was  not 
quite  equal  in  flexibility  and  usefulness  to  a  hutnao  thumb,  ho 
Btooped  forward,  and  could  not  hold  his  head  erect,  as  nil  Uving 
men  do,  he  was  ehinless  and  perhaps  incapable  of  speech,  there 
were  euriouH  differences  about  the  enamel  and  the  roots  of  his, 
teeth  fnim  tliose  nf  all  linng  men,  ho  was  very  thick-9et,  be  was, 
indeed,  not  quite  of  the  human  species ;  but  there  is  no  disputo 
about  his  attribvition  to  the  genus  Homo.  He  was  certaiaty  not 
deacended  from  Eoanthropua,  but  his  jaw-bone  is  so  like  tlic 
Heidelberg  jaw-bone  as  to  make  it  possible  that  the  clumsier 
and  heavier  Homo  HcitUthergeneis,  a  thousand  centuries  before 
him>  was  of  his  blood  and  race. 

§5 

Upon  this  question  of  the  Piltdown  jaw-bone,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  here  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  Sir  Ray  Lankestcr,  j 
discussing  the  question  in  a  familiar  and  luminous  manner.  It 
will  enable  the  reader  to  gauge  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  evi-i 
dence  that  we  possess  at  present  upon  the  nature  of  these  early 
human  and  Eub-human  animals.  Upon  these  frai?ilo  Piltdown 
fragments  alone  more  than  a  hundred  books,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  have  been  written.  These  scraps  of  bone  are  guarded 
more  carefully  from  theft  and  wilful  damage  than  the  most  pre- 
cious jewels,  and  in  the  museum  cases  one  sees  only  carefully  exo- 
ctited  fac-Bimilea. 

"As  to  the  Piltdown  jaw-boDc,  the  best  study  of  it  is  that  by , 
Smith  Woodward,  who  first  described  it  and  the  canine  found 
later.  The  jaw  is  imperfect  in  front,  but  has  the  broad,  Bafc 
symphysis  of  the  Apes.  G.  S.  Miller,  an  American  anthropolo- 
gist, hiis  made  a  very  good  comparison  of  it  with  a  chimpanree's 
jaw,  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  chimpanzee's.  (His  monograph 
is  in  the  Am.  Jour,  cf  Phys.  Anlhrop.,  vol.  i,  no.  1.)    The  one 
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point  in  the  Piltdown  jaw  itseU  against  chimpanzee  identification 
is  th«  Bmooth,  flat,  worn  surface  of  tbo  molara.  This  is  a  human 
cbaraeter,  and  is  due  to  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw,  and  hence 
rubbing  down  of  the  tubercles  of  the  molars.  This  is  not  worth 
much.  But  the  hcHouh  question  'm,  ara  wc  to  oesovjafe  Urn  jaw 
with  the  cranium  found  close  by  it?  If  bo,  it  is  ocrtainly  not 
diimpanxce  nor  close  to  the  Apes,  but  decidedly  hominid.  Two 
other  amall  fragments  of  crania  and  a  few  more  teeth  have  been 
found  in  the  gravel  two  miles  from  Piltdown,  which  agree  with 
the  PiltdowQ  cranium  in  having  superciliary  ridges  fairly  Rtrong 
for  a  human  skull,  but  not  anytliing  like  the  frrcat  superciliary 
ridges  of  Apes.  The  fact  one  has  to  face  is  this;  here  you  have 
&o  imperfect  cranium,  very  thick-walled  and  of  small  cubical 
oontenU  (1100  or  so),  but  much  larger  in  that  respect  than  any 
&pe'fl.  A  few  yards  ^stant  from  it  in  the  same  layer  of  fp-nvel 
is  found  a  jaw-bone  ha\in{;  rather  lurgo  pointed  canines,  a  flat, 
brood  efymphypis,  and  other  p<>iiits  about  tlio  inner  faro  «>f  the 
ramus  and  ridgea  which  resemble  those  of  the  chimpanzee. 
Which  is  the  more  likely :  (a)  that  these  two  novel  fragmenta 
tending  apewards  from  man  wore  parts  of  the  same  individual; 
or  (6),  that  the  sweeping  of  the  Wealden  valley  has  brought 
there  together  a  half-jaw  and  a  broken  cranium  both  more  ape- 
like  in  character  than  any  known  human  corresponding  bits,  and 
yet  derived  from  two  separate  anthropoid  beasts,  one  (the  jaw) 
more  simian,  and  the  other  (the  cranium)  much  less  eo?  As  to 
the  probabilities,  wo  must  remember  that  this  pat^li  of  gravel  at 
Piltdown,  clearly  and  definitely,  is  a  wai^h-up  of  remains  of 
various  later  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  deposits.  It  contains 
fragments  of  Miocene  mastodon  and  rhinoceros  teeth.  These 
latter  differ  entirely  in  mineral  character  fn)m  the  Eoanthropua 
jaw  and  the  cranium.  But  (and  this  needs  re-examinatton 
and  ehemioii  analysis)  the  Piltdown  jaw  and  the  Pittdown 
cranium  do  not  seem  to  mc  to  be  quite  alike  in  their  mineial 
condition.  The  jaw  is  more  deeply  iron-etained,  and  I  should 
my  (but  not  confidently),  harder  tlian  the  cranium.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  that  difference,  since 
in  a  patch  of  iron*«taincd  gravel,  such  as  that  at  Piltdown, 
the  soaking  of  water  and  iron  salts  into  bones  embedded  may 
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be  mud)  greater  in  oae  spot  than  in  another  only  a  yard  off,  or  a 
few  inches  deeper ! 

"So  ]  think  we  are  stumped  and  l>affledl  The  moRt  pnident 
way  is  to  keep  the  jaw  and  the  cranium  apart  in  all  argumeJit 
about  them.  On  the  otiier  hand,  on  the  principle  that  hjijotheses 
are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  necessity,  there  is  a  case  for  re- 
garding the  two  —  jaw  and  cranium  —  aa  having  been  parts  of 
one  beast  — or  man." 

To  which  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  adde :  "Against  the  chimpanzee 
h>i>othe9i9  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  m  far  no  living  chim- 
panzee or  fiwuii  chimpanzpo-like  remains  b&ve  been  found  nearer 
England  than  north  «(|uaU)riul  Africa  or  North-west  India,  and 
DO  rcmaia'j  of  great  apca  at  all  nearer  than  Southern  France  and 
the  upper  Rhine  —  and  thoao  widely  different  from  the  Eoattr 
thr&pua  jaw." 


EC 
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(The  Early  Palffiolitliic  Age  ') 

f  1.  The  World  50.000  Years  Ago.      $2.   Tke  Daily  Lifec^thc 
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IN  the  time  of  the  Third  Intergkdal  period  the  outline  of 
Eurojw  and  western  Asia  n-ajt  very  different  from  what 
it  is  to-<Iay.  Vast  areas  to  the  west  atid  nortliwest  which  are 
now  under  the  Attitntic  waters  were  then  dr>-  land ;  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  North  Sea  were  river  valleys.  Over  Uiese  uortheni 
araoa  there  spread  and  receded  and  .spread  uRuin  a  great  ice  cap 
guch  as  covers  central  Greenland  to-day  (see  Map,  on  pane  77). 
This  vast  ice  cap,  which  covered  both  polar  regions  of  the  earth, 
withdrew  huge  masses  of  water  from  the  ocean,  and  tJi©  sea-level 
oonfiequentl>'  fell,  exposing  great  areas  of  land  that  are  now  gub- 
merfed  again.  The  Mediterranean  area  was  probably  a  great 
valley  below  the  general  sea-level,  containing  two  inland  seas 
cut  off  froca  the  general  ocean.  The  climate  of  this  Mediter- 
ranean basin  was  perhaps  cold  temperate,  and  the  region  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  south  was  not  then  a  desert  of  baked  rook  and 
blown  sand,  but  a  well-watered  and  fertile  country.  Between 
the  ice  sheets  to  the  north  and  the  Alps  and  MediterraneHn  valley 

■  ThrM  phMM  of  huiiiKD  tiutorr  htfort  tita  ko^wlodce  uid  uw  of  iMtak  tn 
otUD  (UMi&iuklwd.  Flnt  then  U  th«  ao-cj^led  EoUtbio  Asa  (d««a  of  >toa« 
bnpknMifila}.  then  ttii;  PklBolkbic  As*  (nlr]  aUme  ImpIsECMCta),  uul  GAftlly  mn  tme 
tn  wUoh  tbe  implem«iitJi  aru  skUrtiUy  niMde  ttui  frequently  vrttl  Ilniahed  utd  polished 
(N«oliihi«  Am).  Th*  PitlmnltihiR  pnrioH  U  ruMhnr  dividnl  \nXa  ko  eoflier  (nitv 
hUMUu  ftQd  «  lat«r  (foUy  butoui}  psriod.    We  ■tuU  ooauoMit  on  than  diviiiDa* 
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to  Llie  south  Ktretched  a  bleak  wildernew  wIkhm;  cUrautc  changed 
from  harshness  to  a  mild  kiiidUiiess  aud  tiien  hardened  again  for 
i!iK  PourtU  Glacial  Axe. 

AuroHs  tiiiN  wildcrncm,  which  is  now  the  great  plain  of  Europe, 
wandered  a  varioua  fauna.  At  first  there  were  hippopwtami, 
rhinoccrosca,  mammothf,  and  elephants.  The  sabre-toothed 
tiger  wa«  diminishiog  towards  extioctioD.  Then,  ae  the  air  cliilled, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  then  other  warmth-loving  creaturps,  ceased 
lo  come  so  far  north,  and  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  disappeared 
altogether.  The  woolly  mammotli,  tlie  woolly  rhiuocpros,  the 
mtiak  ox,  the  bi.ion,  the  aurocha,  and  thi!  rciudccr  bccamt-  preva- 
lent, and  the  tcniiKtrato  vf^ctation  gave  place  to  planttt  of  a  'more 
arctic  tjTJC.  The  gbcicrs  spread  southward  (o  the  maximum  of 
the  Fourth  Glacial  Ago  (about  50,000  years  ago),  and  then  re- 
ceded Bgjun.  In  the  earlier  phase,  the  Third  Interglacial  period, 
a  certain  number  of  small  family  groups  of  moo  {Homo  Neandcr- 
thalensia)  and  probably  of  sub-men  (Eoantliropus)  wandered 
over  the  land,  leaving  nothing  but  their  flint  implements  to  wit- 
nem  to  their  presence.  They  probably  used  a  multitude  and  va- 
riety of  wooden  implement*  also ;  they  had  probably  learnt  much 
about  the  shapes  of  objecta  and  the  use  of  different  shapee  frotai 
wood,  knowledge  which  they  afterwards  applied  to  utone ;  but 
none  of  tliLs  wooden  material  has  survived ;  we  can  only  specu- 
late about  itfi  forms  and  ubok.  As  the  weather  hardened  to  iti 
maximum  of  severity,  the  Neanderthal  men,  already  it  would 
flccm  acquainted  with  the  use  of  firc,  bt^an  to  seek  shelter  under 
rock  ledgctf  and  in  raves  —  and  bo  leave  rcmaina  behind  them. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  accust/omcd  to  squat  in  the  oiicn  about 
the  Qre,  and  near  their  wat*r  eupi)Iy.  But  they  were  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  adapt  themselves  tn  the  new  and  harder  condi- 
tions. (As  for  the  sub-uicn,  they  seem  t-o  have  succumbed  to  the 
Ftresses  of  this  Fourth  Glacial  Age  altogether.  At  any  rate,  the 
rudest  type  of  PalawHthic  implement*  presently  disappears.) 

Not  merely  man  was  taking  to  the  caves.  This  period  also  had 
a  cave  lion,  a  cave  bear,  and  a  cave  hyaena.  These  creaturee 
had  to  be  driven  out  of  the  caves  and  kept  out  of  the  caves  in 
which  Uieee  early  men  wanted  to  wjuat  and  hide;  aud  no  doubt 
fire  was  an  effective  method  of  eviction  and   protection.    Prob- 
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ably  early  men  did  not  g»i  deeply  into  the  csvea,  because  they 
had  no  means  of  lighting  their  recesses.  They  gut  in  far  emiiiRh 
to  be  out  of  the  weather,  and  stored  wood  and  food  in  odd 
cornerH.  Perhaps  tboy  barricaded  the  cave  mouths.  Their 
only  available  light  for  going  deeply  into  the  caveros  would  be 
terchea. 

What  did  these  Neandertlial  men  hunt?    Their  only  possible 
weapons  for  killing  such  giant  creatures  as  tlie  mammotli  or  the 

rave  bear,  or  even  the 
reindeer,  were  spears 
of  woe  id,  ■ftiw)  den  clubs, 
and  those  big  pieces  of 
Qint  they  left  behind 
them,  the  "CheUean" 
and  "Mousterian" 
impktucnts ;  *  and 
probably  their  usual 
quarry  was  smaller 
game.  But  i^ey  did 
certainly  eat  the  fleah 
of  the  big  beasts  wlieu 
they  had  a  chance, 
and  perhapa  they  fol- 
lowed them  when  sick 
or  when  wounded  by 
oombftts,  or  took  advantage  of  them  when  they  were  bogged  or 
in  trouble  with  ice  or  water.  (The  Labrador  Indians  still  kill  the 
cftribou  with  spears  at  awkward  river  rrossings.)  At  Dewlish 
in  Dorset,  an  artifirinl  trench  has  been  found  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  PalKolithic  trap  for  elephants.'  We  know  that 
the  Neanderthalers  partly  ate  their  kill  where  it  fell ;  but  they 
brought  back  the  big  marrow  bones  to  the  cave  to  crack  and  eat 
at  Insure,  because  few  ribs  and  vertebrae  are  found  in  the  caves, 
but  great  quantities  of  cracked  and  split  long  bonce.  They 
uBed  skins  t«  wrap  about  them,  and  the  women  probably  dressed 
theskius. 


'  Ttnia  Chellot  Kiid  Le  Mnturticr  ia  F^ane*.    . 

*  Osmoad  Puhai,  quoted  in  Vrieht's  QuaUmary  lee  Ag», 
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We  know  algo  thst  they  were  right-tiaiKled  like  mrdwn  men, 
becau«e  the  left  tide  of  the  bralii  (which  serves  the  right  dde  of 
the  body)  is  bigger  than  the  right-  But  while  the  back  parts 
of  the  brain  which  deal  with  aight  and  touch  and  the  energy  of 
the  body  are  well  developed,  the  front  parte,  which  are  con< 
noot«d  with  thought  and  speech,  are  comparatively  snialt.  It  wae 
OS  big  a  brain  as  ours,  but  different.  This  species  of  Homo  had  ver- 
lainly  a  very  different  mentality  from  ours;  it^  individiiaU  were 
not  mudy  simpler  and  lower  than  we  are,  they  were  on  another 
line.  It  may  be  they  did  not  speak,  at  all,  or  very  sparingly. 
Thqy  had  nothing  that  we  should  call  a  language. 


§2 

In  Worthington  Smith's  Man  the  Primwal  Socage  there  is  a 
very  vividly  written  description  of  early  PalseoUthie  life,  frt>m 
which  much  of  the  following  account  lA  Ixirrowed.  In  the  origi- 
nal, Mr.  WortMngton  Smitli  asHumes  a  more  extensive  social 
Ufc,  a  larger  <:oramuinty,  and  a  more  definite  division  of  labour 
among  lis  mcmbt^r.'i  than  is  altogetlicr  justifiable  in  the  face  of 
such  subsequent  writings  aa  J.  J.  Atkin«on'n  memorable  eaeay 
on  Primal  Law.'  For  the  Utile  tribe  Mr.  Worthington  SmiUi 
deecribed  there  has  been  substituted,  therefore,  a  family  group 
under  the  loadership  of  one  Old  Man,  and  the  su^eHtion^  of 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Old  Man  have  been 
worked  into  the  sketch. 

Ml.  Worthingtoo  Smith  describes  a  squatUng-pIacc  near  a 
stream,  because  primitivo  man.  having  no  pota  or  otlit^r  vctm.-Ts, 
must  needs  have  kept  close  to  a  water  supply,  and  uith  t«n)B 
chalk  cliffs  adjacent  from  which  flinte  could  be  got  to  work.  The 
air  waa  blnak,  and  the  fire  wag  of  great  importance,  because  fire* 
once  out  were  not  easily  rolit  in  tJiosc  days.  When  not  required 
to  blase  it  was  probably  banked  down  with  ashes.  The  most 
probable  way  in  which  fires  were  started  waa  by  hacking  a  bit  of 
iron  pj-rites  with  a  flint  amidst  dry  dead  leaves;  concretions  of 
iron  pyrites  and  flints  are  found  together  id  England  where  the 


>  Sctial  OnfiMc,  by  Aodrow  l«i«.  and  f^iauU  La>e,  hr  J-  J*  AtUmou.     (I>on^ 
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gwilt  and  ch&\k  approach  each  other.'  The  little  group  of  people 
would  be  squattiDg  about  amidst  a  Utt«r  of  fern,  taoea,  and  auvh- 
like  dry  material.  Some  of  the  women  and  children  would  need 
to  be  continually  gathering  fuel  to  keep  up  the  fireti.  It  would 
be  a  tradition  that  had  gron-n  up.  The  j-oung  would  imitate  their 
eldere  in  thia  task.  Perhaps  thoro  would  be  rude  wind  ahclteni 
of  boughs  on  one  side  of  the  encampment. 

The  Old  Man,  the  father  and  master  of  the  group,  would  per- 
haps be  engaged  in  hammering  flint«  beside  the  dre.  The  chil- 
dren would  imitate  him  and  learn  to  use  the  sharponed  fragments. 
Probably  aorac  of  the  women  would  hunt  good  flints  ;  they  would 
fish  them  out  of  the  chalk  with  sticks  and  bring  them  to  the 
Mjuatting-place. 

There  would  be  skins  about.  It  seems  probable  that  at  a 
very  oariy  time  primitive  men  took  to  using  skins.  Probably 
they  were  wrapped  about  the  children,  and  used  to  lie  upon 
when  the  ground  was  damp  and  cold.  A  wtiman  ttx>uld  perhaps 
be  preparing  a  akin.  The  inside  of  the  skin  would  be  well  scraped 
free  of  superfiuoua  flesh  with  tr'mmed  flinta,  and  then  strained 
and  pulled  and  pc^ed  out  flat  ol  the  grass,  and  dried  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Away  from  the  fire  other  members  of  the  family  group  prowl 
in  search  of  food,  but  al  night  they  all  gather  closely  round  the 
lire  and  build  it  up,  for  it  is  their  protection  against  the  wander- 
ing bear  and  !iuch-like  beasts  of  prey.  The  Old  Man  is  the  only 
fully  adult  male  in  the  little  group.  There  are  women,  boys  and 
girls,  but  80  »oon  aa  the  boys  are  big  enough  to  rouse  the  Old  Man's 
jealousy,  he  will  fall  foiJ  of  them  and  either  drive  them  off  or  kill 
them.  Some  girls  may  perhaps  go  off  with  these  exiles,  or  two  or 
three  of  these  youth.s  may  keep  together  for  a  time,  wandering 
until  they  come  U[>on  some  other  group,  from  which  they  may 
try  to  steal  a  mate.  Tlieii  they  would  probably  fall  out  among 
thenujelveB.  Some  day.  when  he  is  forty  years  old  perhaps  or 
oven  older,  and  his  teeth  arc  worn  down  and  his  energy  abating, 


*Tht«  first  nriffjn  orfini  wm  wnMtad  bjr  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Prthittbyrie  Tinu»). 
Wid  Ludtris  Hopf.  la  Tlit  Human  SjKcUt,  atye  that  "Flints  and  piecu  of  p/ritu 
ar«  found  in  cloM  proiinuty  in  polieoUtlu^  •«Ul«nienU  near  the  rcro«inK  of  Rutm- 
luotlu." 
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BOmc  younger  m&Ic  will  tii&ad  up  to  the  Old  Man  a.tid  kill  him  and 
reign  in  lujt  8t«ad.  Tbcre  i^  probably  short  ahrift  for  the  old  at 
the  aquatttng-pkcc.  So  goon  as  t-bcy  grow  vwk  and  bad-tem- 
pered, trouble  and  death  come  upon  thom. 
What  did  they  eat  at  the  nquattinK-pIace? 
"Primev'al  man  is  eoamiouly  described  &s  a  hunter  of  the  great 
hairy  mammoth,  of  the  bear,  and  the  lion,  but  it  i»  id  the  highest 
degree  iraproba.bIe  that  the  human  aavagc  ever  hunted  animals 

much  largfT  than  the 
hare,  the  rabbit,  and 
the  rot.  Man  was 
probably  the  hunted 
ratbcr  than  the 
hunter. 

"The  primeval  sav- 
age was  both  herbiv- 
orous and  oarnivor- 
0118.  He  had  for  food 
hnz;el-nut6,  beech- 
nuts, 8weet  ehestnuta, 
earth-nuta,  and 
acorns.  He  had  crab- 
apples,  wild  pears, 
wild  cherries,  wild 
gooseberries,  bullacee, 
sorbs,  sloes,  blaek- 
berries,  yewberries, 
hip9  and  liaw!<,  water- 
creRs,  fungi,  Uie  larger  and  softer  leaf-buds,  Nnstoc  (the  vege- 
table substance  called  'fallen  stare'  by  country-folk),  the 
fleshy,  juicy,  ospanisUH-likc  rhiaomcs  or  snbterranenn  stenw 
of  the  LoiAaltK  uud  liku  plimtM,  at*  well  as  other  delicacies  of 
tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  He  bad  bird^'  cgge,  young  birds,  and 
the  honey  and  honeycomb  of  wild  bees.  Ho  had  newts,  snails, 
and  frogs —  the  two  latter  dolicacie*)  are  still  highly  esteemed  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  He  had  fisb,  dead  and  nlive,  and  fresh- 
water mussels ;  he  could  easily  catch  fish  with  hix  hands  and  paddle 
and  dive  for  and  trap  them.    By  the  seaaide  he  would  have  fisbf 
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moIhlBOB,  and  eenwceU.  He  would  have  many  of  thi^  larger  birds 
&Dd  smaller  mammals,  which  he  could  ca^sily  HRcure  by  throw- 
ing stones  and  stiuks,  or  by  nutting  tiimpic  sojireB.  He  would 
have  Uie  snake,  the  slow-worm,  and  the  cntyfifth.  Up  would 
bare  various  grube  and  insects,  tlie  lai^e  lorvea  of  boetles  and 
various  eaterpillara.  The  taste  for  caterpiUurf)  still  surviven  in 
China,  where  they  are  sold  in  dried  bundles  in  the  markelA. 
A  chief  and  highly  nom-iBhing  object  of  food  worM  doubtlessly 
be  bones  smashed  up  into  a  stiff  and  gritty  paste. 

"  A  fart  of  great  importance  is  this  —  prime\*al  man  would  not 
be  particulM-  about  having  hia  flesh  food  ovcr-fro«h.  He  would 
const&ntly  find  it  in  a  dead  state,  and,  if  semi-putrid,  he  would 
relisli  it  none  the  less  —  the  taste  for  high  or  half-putrid  game 
still  survives.  If  driven  by  hunger  and  hard  prcesod,  he  would 
perttapa  sameiimM  eiit  his  weaker  oompanions  or  unhealthy 
children  who  happened  to  be  feeble  or  unsightly  or  burthensome. 
The  larger  uoimaU  in  a  weak  and  dying  sUte  would  no  doubt 
be  much  sought  for ;  when  these  were  not  forthcoming,  dead  and 
haU-roCten  e:camples  would  be  made  to  suffice.  .An  unpleasant 
odour  would  not  be  objeeted  to ;  it  is  not  cbjectod  to  now  in 
many  continental  hotdii. 

"The  savages  sat  huddled  i-lose  together  round  their  fire,  with 
fruits,  bonea,  and  half-putrid  tlesli.  We  ean  imagine  the  old  man 
and  his  women  twitobinK  tlie  skin  of  their  shoutdcni,  bmws,  and 
Tauzi\m  as  they  were  annoyrd  or  bitten  by  flits  or  other  insects. 
We  can  imagine  the  huge  hmuan  noBiriU,  indicative  of  keen  scent, 
giving  rapidly  repeated  sniflfs  at  the  foul  meat  before  it  was  con- 
sumed; the  bad  odour  of  the  meat,  and  the  various  other  dis- 
gusting odours  belonging  to  a  haunt  of  savages,  being  not  in  the 
Isaet  disapproved. 

"Man  nt  that  time  was  not  a  degraded  animal,  for  he  had  never 
been  higher;  he  was  therefore  an  e.\nlted  animal,  and,  low  as 
we  eetoem  him  now,  he  yet  represented  the  highest  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  animal  kingdom  of  his  time." 

That  is  at  least  an  aeveptable  sketcli  of  a  Neanderthal  squat- 
ting-place.  But  before  extiuctioD  overtook  them,  even  the 
N'eandert balers  Iciinit  nuirli  and  went  far. 

Whatever  tite  older  Palaeolithic  men  did  with  their  dead,  tfaera 
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is  reiuon  to  mipposo  that  the  later  Homo  Nearuiertfu^ttuit  buried 
Bomc  indivUluaU  at  least  with  respect  and  ceremony.  Oac  ot 
the  beat-lcDown  Neanderthal  skoletona  is  that  of  a  youth  who 
apparently  had  boon  dclibemtcty  interred.  He  had  been  plEU-cd 
in  a  sleeping  po»sture,  head  on  the  right  forc-tinn.  The  head 
lay  on  a  number  of  flint  fragments  carefully  piled  together  "pil- 
low fashion."  A  big  hand-axe  lay  near  his  head,  and  around  him 
were  numerous  charred  and  split  ox  bones,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  fcant  or  an  offering. 

To  this  appearance  of  burial  during  the  later  Neanderthal  age 
wc  shall  return  when  we  are  considering  the  ideas  that  were  in- 
side the  hcnda  of  primitive  men. 

This  sort  of  men  may  have  wandered,  aquatted  about  their  fire*, 
and  died  in  Europe  for  a  period  extending  over  100,000  years, 
if  we  assume,  that  is,  that  the  Heidelberg  jaw-bone  belongs  to  a 
member  of  the  species,  a  period  so  vast  that  »II  the  subsequent 
history  of  our  race  becomes  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Along  its  own 
line  thia  species  of  men  was  accumulating  a  dim  tradition,  &nd 
working  out  ita  Umited  i>a5.''ibilities.  It"*  thick  skull  imprisoned 
)t«  brain,  and  to  the  end  it  was  low-browed  and  brutish. 

§3 

When  the  Dutch  discovra^d  Ta«manJn,  they  found  n  detached 
human  race  not  very  greatly  advanced  beyond  this  Lower  Palseo- 
lithic  stage.  But  over  most  of  the  world  the  Lower  Palffiolithic 
culture  had  developed  into  a  more  complicated  and  higher  Ufe 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years  ago.  The  Tasmanians  were 
not  racially  Neanderthalers ; '  their  brair-casiOs,  their  neck- 
bones,  their  jawis  and  teetli,  show  that ;  they  liiid  no  Neander- 
thal affinities;  they  were  of  the  same  Hpecies  hk  ourm^lves.  There 
can  1h!  little  doubt  that  throughout  the  hundreds  of  centuries 
during  which  the  scattered  little  groups  of  Neanderthal  men 
were  all  that  n;prusimted  men  in  Europe,  real  men,  of  our  own 
species,  in  somci  other  part  of  the  world,  were  working  their  way 
along  parallel  Uncjt  from  much  the  same  stage  as  the  Neander- 
thalers ended  at,  and  which  tho  Taemanians  preserved,  to  a  higher 

'  But  pompan.'  Sdlliia'  Anei^nl  Hunian.  KMint  i^mith  (PrimiSit*  Man,  Pin. 
eeedin^  Brit.  Aoad.,  vol.  vii)  anj-a  thay  «pprOfteh  tho  Nn*nd:<nbal  typfc 
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level  of  power  and  achievement.  The  TasmanianB,  living  under 
unstimulating  conditions,  remote  from  any  other  human  com- 
petition or  example,  la^ed  behind  the  rest  of  the  human  brother- 
hood.^ 

About  200  centuries  ago  or  earlier,  real  men  of  our  own  species, 
if  Dot  of  our  own  race,  came  drifting  into  the  European  area. 

I  Wlwt  IB  known  of  the  TMnuuii&n  Old  Stone  men  is  to  be  found  in  Roth  and 
Butler'a  Aboriguut  of  Tamuma.  See  nlfo  footnote  on  the  Tumanian  Ungiuaft 
to  Chapter  XUI. 


THE  LATER  IWiTGLAClAL  PALiEOLITHIC  MEN. 
THE  FIRST  TRUE  MEN 

(liater  Piilroolithic  Age) 

S  1<  7^  Cominn  of  Men  Like  Ourselves.  §  2.  Si^ivisicn  of 
the  Later  Paleolithic,  §  3.  The  Earlier  True  Men  Were  Splen- 
did Sai'^iges.  §  4.  Hunters  Give  Plac9  to  Herdsmen.  §  iS.  No 
Sub-men  in  America. 

THE  Neanderthal  type  of  man  prevailet!  in  Europe  at  least 
for  t«n-s  of  thouHands  of  years.  For  ages  Uiat  make  all 
history  aeeta  a  thing  of  j-eatcrday,  tlifse  iiciarly  human  creatures 
prevailed.  If  the  HeidolberK  jaw  was  that  of  a  Ncandcrthaler, 
»nd  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  estimate  of  the  age  of  that  jaw,  then 
the  Neanderthal  Rnce  lasted  out  for  more  than  200,000  years! 
Finally,  between  40,000  and  25,000  years  ago,  as  the  Fi>urth 
Glacial  Age  softened  towards  more  temperate  conditione  (see 
Rfnp  on  p.  89),  a  different  human  type  came  upon  the  scene, 
and,  it  would  seem,  exterminated  Hotito  Neandertkalenmft}  This 
new  type  was  probably  developed  in  South  Asia  or  North  Afiica, 
or  in  lands  now  submerged  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and,  as 

'  The  opininn  ttint  iho  N«BDdart3ial  ram  {Uono  Xta-ndtrtJtaieruU)  U  an  L-xtiiiDt 
BpmrifiR  vhkh  did  nnt  inWrbrMd  wtth  tl)»  tnio  meu  {Homo  aapien*}  )■  heLrl  by  Pro 
(eaaor  Oatiuni,  nnjl  it  ia  Uw  t'iow  to  vrhich  tJio  7rtt«r  inolinoa  tinil  tu  R'tUt-h  h»  hu 
polntod  io  tho  trv^ttnmt  of  ibis  wction  :  but  It  ia  on]y  fur  to  lh«  rt«d«r  m  nots 
that  nunr  wriMv  do  oot  thetn  thi*  view.  Tbey  writo  and  tjt^ak  of  tivine  "  N'*ui- 
dertWen"  in  «oni«inporuy  populBlloaa.  Dno  olwcrvvt  Iia*  written  in  tho  pMt 
nrmii:li  trpC"  in  ihi*  vent  nl  Irrtnnil;  itnnthn'  Has  oh)irrv«d  them  in  Greece.  Tbaa 
«x«lletl  "livioff  NoBiidcnhalcint"  liave  ueiitier  tbo  peculiiuitie«  or  neck,  thumb, 
uor  toMh  thfit  dititinRiiiflh  thn  NmndnrOuil  n.fo  at  pnvmcn.  Tho  ebwk  teeth  of 
tnw  nen.  for  tiut«noe.  hAi*e  vhnt  w»  r^ll  tafijn.  It-ag  laat/i:  tho  Ne«nf!nrihii)i>T*ti 
eheok  tootb  ia  •.  ni«r*  tomplieaU-^  ami  rprciaSitetl  fboctc  loolli.  a  loag  t»o\h  with 
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more  remains  ara  collected  and  evidence  sccumulatce,  men  frill 
learn  more  of  tJieir  early  stages.  At  preiwjnt  we  can  only  fmem 
wliew  and  how,  through  the  slow  ages,  parallel  with  the  Nean- 
dertbal  ooutmi,  these  first  true  men  arose  out  of  eome  more  ape- 
tike  piogenitor.  For  hundreds  of  centuries  they  were  acquiring 
skill  of  hand  and  limb,  and  power  and  bulk  of  brain,  in  that  still 
unknown  coWronment.  They  were  already  far  above  the  Nean- 
derthal level  of  achievement  and  intelligence,  when  first  they 
come  into  our  ken, 
and  they  bad  already 
split  into  two  or  more 
vpry  disUnetive  races. 
These  new-comers 
did  DOt  migrate  into 
Europe  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but 
mtber,  as  century  by 
eeotiiry  the  climate 
Bmebomted,  they  fol- 
kiwcd  the  food  and 
l^anu  to  which  tbey 
were  accustomed,  as 
those  spread  into  the 
oew  realms  that 
ap«iied  to  them.  The 
ioe  WAS  receding,  vegetation  wus  iDcrea«ing,  big  game  of  all  aorts 
waa  beoomiI^{  more  abundant.  Steppe-like  condiiionn,  conditions 
at  pasttUB  and  shrub,  vrere  bringing  with  them  vast  herds  of  wild 

riwrt  tftoSK,  wtd  bia  <mtiao  Uiotb  ncni  icM  m«jk«l.  te*t  like  doB-teatfc.  thaa  ouia. 
NotUas  oould  afaow  mora  olMrty  tlui  bv  wna  on  &  tllftuNQt  Line  of  developcnsot. 
Ws  UOM  MfMBtMr  tlui  m  fmr  only  wastBrn  Eumpo  but  bmea  properly  nptared 
fee  msoli(hi«  mn»t&a.  *Dd  tiuJ  prutleally  all  tt«i  fcaow  of  lb«  Nrasctanhal  ■poeiu 
egsMS  bvta  dial  miva  \mb  M«t>.  p.  89).  No  d^ubl  th*  aocvator  »f  Uomti  *apU*4 
(wfabb  i|p«clM  laultldn  llio  Tuai&auuuiii)  w»a  s  vvty  aimiUr  oail  pamJlol  crvntutv 
Id  Bvma  IfeoKfirrt^tUetuii.  Aa<)  <nt  un  not  «>  for  rmra  that  ■ucnstur  tu  tu  hsvo 
illBriiiawi!  aoi  IndiNd  "Ncudmhal."  but  "NaaMtorthkloid"  ijdm.  Tbe  emiatr 
not  td  neh  typm  no  niDn  pruvMi  tlmt  tbo  NoandMtbaJ  itpnnwa.  tltu  tDiLkm*  ol  Um 
DmQmb  uid  Maimtt^U)  implcntenta,  inWrbiwd  with  tfonw  tapitiu  in  llio  Suropiuu) 
iM*  tliMi  do  nookty-faeed  pmpW  tMtify  lo  oa  iii(arhr*«dinj!  tritli  mnnkeyft:  or 
I  vkfa  Tmh  U»  liMM*.  that  tbcro  t»  u  aquhi*  auala  la  our  roiHiUtMO. 
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horse.  EtbnologistB  (etudento  of  race)  class  these  new  human 
raises  in  one  same  species  as  ourselves,  and  with  all  human  races 
subacqueut  to  them,  under  one  common  specific,  name  of  Homo 
sapiens.  They  had  quite  human  brain-cases  and  hands.  Their 
teeth  and  their  necks  were  anatomically  &a  ours  are. 

Now  here  again,  with  every  desire  to  be  plain  and  explicit 
with  the  reader,  we  have  still  to  trouble  him  with  qualified  state- 
ments and  notes  of  interroRation.  There  ia  now  an  enormous 
hterature  about  these  earliest  true  men,  the  men  of  the  Later 
Palseolithie  Age,  and  it  Is  still  for  the  general  reader  a  very  con- 
futing literature  indeed.  It  is  confusing  Itecau^e  it  is  still  cod* 
fused  at  the  Kource.  We  know  of  two  distinct  cortA  of  skeletal  re- 
mains in  this  period,  the  firet  of  these  known  as  the  Cro-Magnon 
race,  and  the  second  the  Grimaldi  race ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  human  traces  and  appliances  we  find  are  either  without 
human  bones  or  with  insufficient  bonee  for  us  to  define  their 
associated  physiea!  typo.  There  may  have  been  many  moro 
distinct  races  than  these  two.  There  may  have  been  inter- 
mediate types.  In  the  grotto  of  Cro-Magnon  it  was  that  com- 
plete skeletons  of  one  main  tj-pe  of  these  Newer  PolfiBolithic  wen, 
these  true  men,  were  first  found,  and  so  it  is  that  they  arc  spoken 
of  as  Cro-Magnarda. 

These  Cm-Magnards  wore  a  tall  people  with  verj*  broad  faccsr, 
prominent  noses,  and,  all  things  considered,  astonishingly  big 
brains.  The  brain  capacity  of  the  woman  in  the  Cro-Magnon 
cave  exceeded  that  of  the  average  male  to-day.  Her  head  had 
been  sraashed  by  a  heavj*  blow.  There  were  also  in  the  same 
cave  with  her  the  complete  skeleton  of  an  older  man,  i>early  six 
feet  high,  the  fragments  of  a  child's  skeleton,  and  the  skeletons 
of  two  young  men.  There  were  also  fliot  implements  and  per- 
forated sea-shelld,  uiwd  no  doubt  as  oruameDts.  Such  is  one 
sample  of  the  earUest  true  men.  But  at  the  Orimaldi  cave,  near 
Mentonc,  wore  discovered  twti  skeletons  also  of  the  Later  Pal»o- 
lithic  period,  but  of  a  widely  contrasted  type,  with  ru^roid  char- 
acteristics thai  point  ralltcr  to  the  negroid  type.  There  can  bo 
DO  doubt  that  wc  have  to  deal  in  thi?  period  with  at  least  two, 
and  probably  more,  highly  divergent  races  of  true  men.  They 
may  have  overlapped  in  time,  or  Cro-Magnards  may  have  fol- 
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lowect  the  Grimaldi  race,  nnd  cither  or  both  may  have  been  con- 
temponuy  with  the  late  Nenndcrthal  men.  Various  suthorities 
have  very  strong  opmioDB  upon  these  pointe,  but  they  are,  at 
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moflfc,  opimoQs.  The  whole  story  ia  further  fogged  at  present 
by  our  inability  to  distinguish,  in  the  absence  of  sketetonm,  which 
••^ce  has  been  at  work  in  any  parliciilar  caae.    In  what  follows 
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the  reader  mil  ask  of  this  or  that  particular  atatemeot,  "YeCt 
but  is  this  the  Cro-Mafcnard  or  the  Grimaldi  num  or  Bome  other 
that  you  are  whtiDg  about?"  To  which  iii  roost  cases  the  hooeel 
aUBirsr  is,  "  As  yet  we  do  not  kuow."  CouTessedly  our  account 
of  the  newer  Pala^olh.hio  \h  a  jumbled  account.  There  are  prob< 
ably  two  rir  tlireo  runrurrtmt  sud  only  roughly  naillur  hl>tories 
of  these  oewer  Palffiolithic  men  as  yet,  incxtrimbly  mixed  up  to- 
gstbor.  Somo  autboritaeB  appear  to  favour  the  Cro-MagtULrds 
unduly  and  to  dismiss  th«  Grimaldi  peoph  n-ith  as  little  as  poe- 
fltble  of  the  record. 

The  ap[M>nranoe  of  theao  truly  huDian  po6tglai.-ial  Paleolithic 
peopleH  was  certainly  ao  eoonuoua  leap  forward  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Both  of  these  main  laoeK  had  a  human  fore-lirain, 
■  human  hand,  an  intelligence  very  like  our  own.  They  dia- 
poawaued  Hvmo  !^€anderthalensis  from  his  caverns  and  hi»  etone 
quarriea.  And  they  agreed  with  modern  cthnologiAts,  it.  would 
aEem,  in  regarding  him  as  a  different  t^pt^cies.  Utdikc  motit  8ii\'- 
■Cft  conquerors,  who  take  the  women  of  the  defcflted  side  for  their 
own  and  interbreed  with  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  true  men 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Neanderthal  race,  women 
or  men.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  intermL-cture  between  the  race^, 
in  apite  of  the  fact  that  the  newcomers,  being  also  flint  users, 
were  eatabliahiiig  themselves  in  the  very  same  spots  that  their 
pKdeceators  bad  occupied.  We  kuow  nothing  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Neanderthal  man,  but  this  absence  of  intermixture  Beems 
to  suggest  ao  extrenu*  hairinesii,  an  ugliness,  or  a  repulsive  strunge- 
neas  in  his  appearance  over  and  al^jve  hi»<  low  fureheud,  his  beetle 
brows,  hia  ape  neck,  and  his  inferior  stature.  Or  he  — and  she 
—  may  have  been  too  fierce  to  tame.  Says  Sir  Harry  John.-tton, 
in  a  survuy  of  Uie  rise  of  modern  man  in  bin  View  and  Htviwre: 
"The  dim  racial  remembrance  of  such  ^rilla-Uke  moii6ten>,  with 
cuxming  brains,  shambUog  gait,  hairy  bodies,  strong  teeth,  and 
possibly  cannibalistic  tendencies,  may  be  the  germ  of  the  ogro 
in  folklore.  .  .  ." 

These  tjue  men  of  the  PalaoUthic  Age,  who  replaced  tlie  Nean- 
darthalers,  were  coming  into  a  milder  climat«,  and  ultbough  the}' 
osed  the  caves  and  shelters  of  their  predecessors,  they  lived  largely 
in  tbo  open.    They  were  hunting  peoples,  aJkd  acaab  or  all  Of 
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them  appear  to  have  hunt«(l  the  mammoth  and  the  wild  horse 
as  well  as  the  mndeer,  bison,  and  aurocha.  They  ate  much 
horse.  At  a  great  open-air  camp  at  Sohttri,  where  they  seem 
to  have  had  aiuinal  galheriiigR  for  many  centuries,  it  ia  eati- 
mAted  that  there  are  the  hones  of  100,000  horees,  I>esideB  rein- 
deer, mammoth,  and  bison  bones.  They  prol>ably  fallowed 
herdfl  of  horsw,  the  little  licardcd  ponies  of  that  aRc,  as  these 
moved  after  pasture.  They  hung  aliout  on  the  flanks  of  the 
herd,  and  hcname  very  vnsc  about  itfi  hahiU  and  dispogitionx. 
A  lat^e  part  of  these  mco'^^  lives  must  have  been  spent  in  watch- 
ing animals. 

Whether  they  tamed  and  domesticatod  the  horse  is  still  an  open 
question.  Perhaps  they  leanit  to  do  bo  by  d(^re«s  as  the  cen- 
turicM  pasMed.  At  any  rate,  wc  find  late  Palax)lilhic  drawings  of 
bonww  with  mark8  about  the  heads  that  arc  wtrongly  BUggeetivc 
of  bridles,  and  there  exists  a  carving  of  a  horse's  bead  tihowing 
what  is  perhaps  a  rope  of  twisted  skin  or  tendon.  But  even  if 
they  tamed  the  horse,  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  they  rode 
it  or  had  much  use  for  it  when  it  was  tamed.  The  horse  they 
knew  was  a  wild  pony  with  a.  l)eard  under  its  chin,  not  up  to 
carrying  a  man  for  any  distance.  It  is  improbable  that  these  men 
had  yet  learnt  the  rather  unmitural  use  of  animal's  milk  as  food. 
If  they  tamod  the  honw  at  last,  it  was  the  only  animal  they  seem 
to  have  tamed.  They  had  no  dogs,  and  they  bad  little  to  do 
with  any  sort  of  domesticated  sheep  or  cattle. 

It  greatly  aids  us  to  realize  their  (mmmon  humanity  that  these 
earliest  true  men  could  draw.  Both  races,  it  would  seem,  drew 
aatonisliiiigly  well.  They  were  by  all  standards  savages,  but 
they  were  artistic  savages.  They  drew  better  than  any  of  their 
FUcceoBora  down  1o  the  beginnings  of  hintor>'-  They  drew  and 
painted  on  the  clifT?  and  cave  walls  that  they  had  wrested  frum  the 
Neftndertbal  men.  And  the  survi^'lng  drawings  come  to  the  eth- 
nologirt,  puzzling  over  bones  and  scraps,  with  the  effect  of  a 
plain  message  shining  through  guesswork  and  darkness.  They 
drew  on  bones  and  antlers ;  they  carved  little  figurefi. 

These  late  Pabeolithic  people  not  only  drew  remarkably  well 
for  our  information,  and  with  an  increasing  hkill  as  the  centuries 
yaased,  but  tfaey  have  also  left  us  other  information  about  their 
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live*  in  their  graven.  They  buried.  They  burled  their  dead, 
ofteu  with  ornamcDts,  weapons,  and  food;  ihcy  used  a  lot  of 
colour  in  the  buml,  and  evidently  painted  the  body.  ^From 
that  one  may  infer  that  \h<-y  painted  their  bodies  during  life. 
Paint  was  a  big  fact  In  their  lives.  They  vara  inveterate 
painters;  they  used  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pig- 
ments, and  the  pigment«  th^y  used  endure  to  this  day  in  the 
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raves  of  l-Vance  and  Spain.  Of  all  modeni  races,  none  have 
ebomi  so  pictorial  a  disposition ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  baa 
been  among  the  .\inerican  Indiana. 

These  drawings  and  paintings  of  the  later  Paiieohthic  people 
went  on  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and  present  wide  fluctwi- 
tions  in  ar1i3tic  merit.  We  gjve  here  some  early  sketches,  from 
which  we  leJirn  of  the  interest  taken  by  tlicse  early  meu  ijs  the 
bison,  h(}rse,  ibex,  cave  bear,  and  reindeer.  To  ita  early  stages 
the  drawing  is  uftpn  primitive  Ulce  the  drawing  of  clever  chil- 
dren ;  quadrupeds  arc  u»uully  drawn  with  one  hinHlfg  and  one 
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foreleg,  as  childnen  draw  them  to  this  day.  The  legs  on  the  other 
sido  were  too  much  for  the  artist's  technique.  Possibly  the  first 
dravrings  began  as  children's  dramngs  begiu,  out  of  idle  scratcb- 
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ingB.  The  sava^o  E^iatehod  with  a  flint  on  a  smooth  rock  sur- 
face, and  waa  rumindfd  of  Boiae  line  or  gcfiture.  But  their  eoUd 
carvings  are  at  luaat  aa  old  aa  their  first  pictures.    The  (iartier 
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drawings  b«tray  a  complete  iucapacity  to  group  animsls.  As 
the  ceaturies  progreitsed,  moi-»  skilful  artlnXa  appeared.  The 
representatioD  of  beaste  t>ecaiiie  at  last  a.><t()niiiihiiigly  '\ivid  and 
Hke.  But  even  at  the  crest  of  their  artistic  time  they  still  drew 
ID  profile  as  children  do;  perspective  and  the  fore-short^nini: 
needed  for  back  nnd  front  views  were  too  much  for  them.'  They 
rarely  drew  tliMnaehes.  The  vast  majority  of  their  draninga 
repreacnt  animals.  The  mammoth  and  the  horse  are  among 
the  cunuuviicst  themiw.  Some  of  the  people,  whether  GrimaJdi 
people  or  Cro-MagnoQ  |]eople,  also  made  little  ivnry  and  soap- 
stone  statuettes,  and  among  tbeoo  are  sonic  very  fat  female  fig- 
uresn.  Theae  latter  suggest  the  phj-sique  of  Orimaldi  rather  than 
of  Cro-Ma^on  artists.  They  nre  like  Bushmen  women.  The 
human  sculpture  of  the  earlier  times  inclinwi  to  caricature,  and 
generally  sucli  human  bgiircs  as  they  reprewmt  are  far  below 
the  animal  studies  in  vigour  and  veracity. 

lAter  on  there  was  more  grace  and  Ices  eoareenees  in  the  human 
representatioDs.  One  liltle  ivory  head  discovered  is  tliat  of  a 
girl  with  an  tdaborutti  coiffure.  These  people  at  a  later  stagG 
also  scratched  and  t^ngraved  deMgos  on  ivory  and  bone.  Some 
of  the  moat  int««:stiii^  groups  of  figures  arc  carved  very  curiously 
round  bone,  and  especially  round  rods  of  deer  bone,  no  that  it  la 
npoastblo  to  see  the  entire  design  all  together.    I-Vurcs  have 

been  found  modelled  in  clay,  although  no  FalawUthic  peoplo 

I  any  use  of  pottery. 
Many  of  the  paintings  are  found  in  the  depths  of  unlit  eaves. 

■  are  often  difficult  of  access.     The  artiste  must  have  employed 
ips  to  do  their  work,  and  shallow  soapstonc  lamps  in  which  fat 
Id  have  been  burnt  ha%'e  been  found.     Whether  the  seeing  of 
ca^'crn  paintings  wbs  in   some   way  ceremonial  or  under 
what  circumstances  they  were  seen,  we  are  now  altogether  at  a 

to  imagine. 

§2 

Areha)ologista  distinguisti  at  present  three  chief  stages  in  the 
3iy  of  these  newer  PalieoUthic  men  in  Europe,  and  we  must 
name  these  stages  here.    But  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  u  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  distinguish 
wfaioh  of  two  (iepoaite  in  different  plnoes  is  ilie  older  or  newer. 
Wb  BQAy  very  well  bo  dealing  with  the  work  of  more  or  less  con- 
temporary and  different  mees  when  we  thiiik  we  a.re  dealing  with 
HUcce»sive  ones.  We  &rc  dealing,  the  reader  raUKt  bear  in  mind, 
with  little  disconnected  patehes  of  material,  a  few  swirR  all  to- 
gether. The  earliest  stage  usualty  distinguished  by  the  experts 
is  the  Aurignacian  (from  the  grotto  of  Aurignar) ;  it  is  charac- 
terized by  very  well-raadc  flint  implcmcnta,  and  by  a  rapid  dft- 
Telopment  of  art  and  more  particularly  of  statuettes  and  wall 
paintings,  llic  moet  cst-ecmcd  of  the  painted  eaves  is  aseribed 
to  the  latt4?r  part  of  this  the  first  of  the  three  sutKlivisions  of  the 
newer  Palasnhthic.  The  second  subdivision  of  this  period  is 
called  the  Solulnan  (from  Solutr^),  and  is  distinguished  particu- 
larly hy  the  quality  and  beauty  of  its  stone  implements;  some 
of  its  raiiOr-Uke  blades  are  only  equalled  and  not  Burpassod  by  the 
very  best  of  the  Neolithic  worfc.  They  are  of  course  unpolished, 
but  the  beat  Bpecimens  arc  as  thin  as  eteel  bl»<lcs  and  almogt 
as  sharp.  Finally,  it  would  8ccm,  came  the  Magdatenian  (from 
La  Madeleine)  fltage,  in  which  the  horse  and  reindeer  were 
dwindling  in  numliers  and  the  red  deer  coming  into  Europe.' 
The  stone  implements  are  smaller,  and  there  ia  a  great  quantity 
of  bone  harpoons,  spearheadfi,  apodles,  and  the  like.  The  huntent 
of  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  later  PalreoUtbic  Age  appear  to 
have  supplemented  a  duninishing  food  supply  by  fishing.  The 
pharaeteriHtift  art  of  the  period  eonaista  of  depp  reliefs  done  upon 
bone  and  lino  engraving  upon  bone.  It  ia  to  this  period  that  the 
deftigns  drawn  round  bonea  belong,  and  it  has  been  HuggeKted 
that  tboHC  design.i  ujxin  round  boncM  were  U8t:d  to  print  coloured 
desigriK  U[X)U  leather.  Some  of  tlic  workmamhip  on  Iwne  was 
extraordiimrily  fine.  Parkj-n  quotes  from  do  Mortillct,  about 
the  llcindecr  Age  (Magdalenion)  bone  needles,  that  they  "are 
much  superior  to  those  of  later,  even  historical,  times,  down  to 
the  Renaissance.  Tho  Romans,  for  example,  never  had  needles 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Magdalenian  epoch." 
It  is  quite  impossible  at  present  to  guess  at  the  relative  lengths 
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of  tlieee  ages.  We  nre  noi  even  positive  about  t-hefr  relative 
relationship.  Each  lasted  perhaps  for  four  or  five  more  thou- 
sand years,  more  than  double  Uie  time  from  the  CbrisUan  Era  to 
our  own  day. 

At  la.1t  it  would  sieetn  that  cirt'iimstances  began  to  turn  alto- 
gether ag»in.st  these  huiitii^  Newer  PalsoUthic  people  who  had 
flourished  for  ao  Iniig  in  Europe.  They  di.sappearei}.  New 
kinds  of  men 'appeared  in  Europe,  replacing  them.  These  latter 
seem  to  have  hnmght  in  Ikjw  and  nrrows ;  they  had  domesti- 
cated animals  and  cultivated  the  6»il.  A  new  way  of  liWng,  the 
NeoUtliic  way  of  living,  gproad  over  the  European  area;  and 
the  life  of  the  Reindeer  Arc  and  of  the  races  of  Reindeer  Men, 
the  Later  PalieoHlhic  men,  after  ft  reign  vastly  greater  than  tlie 
time  between  oursBlveti  anJ  the  very  earliest  begiuiiiriigs  of  re- 
corded history,  passed  ofC  tlie  Earo[)ean  atage. 

§S 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  writers  to  exaggerate 
the  intellectual  and  phymcal  qualities  of  these  laier  PalaK>liliitc 
men  and  make  a  wonder  of  tiu;m.^  Colltictivcly  considered, 
these  people  had  romarkat^e  gifts,  but  a  little  rcflrctiiin  will  show 
they  liad  almost  as  remarkable  deficiencies,  The  tremeudoua 
advance  they  display  upon  their  Ncanderthalian  predecessors 
and  their  .ipeoial  artistic  pft  must  not  blind  us  1o  their  very  ob- 
vious limitations.  For  alt  the  tiuantity  of  their  brainn,  the  quality 
was  narrow  nini  special.  Tliey  had  vivid  percejitiouH,  an  acute 
sense  of  animal  form,  they  had  the  real  artist's  impul-se  to  rentier  ; 
80  far  they  were  fully  grown  human  beinjts.  But  that  disposi- 
tion to  iMiint  and  draw  is  shown  t-o-day  by  the  nushmen,  by 
Catifornitin  Indian-s,  and  by  Australian  black  fellows;  it  ia  not  a 
mark  of  all-round  high  intellectual  quality.  The  cumuhitivo 
effect  of  their  drawings  and  paintings  is  very  great,  but  we  must 
not  make  the  ntistakc  i>r  eruwdiug  all  these  achieveuieut^  to- 
gether in  our  minds  as  though  tliey  had  suddenly  0a«hed  out  upon 
the  world  in  a  brief  inter^-al  of  time,  or  an  though  (hey  were  al! 
the  achievements  of  one  people.     These  races  of  Reindeer  Men 

■  Sec,  tor  vxatnplc,  U.  U.  P.  tJpumlU  Mvlem  Man  and  BU  Forminntrt,  caJ  ol 
Chapurin. 
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were  in  undt»f;urbed  possessioii  of  Trcstem  Europe  for  a  period 
at  least  ten  timo^  as  lone  as  the  iDten'al  between  ourselvot  and 
Um  bexinmng  of  tho  ChristiaD  Era,  and  through  aU  that  ira- 
meiue  time  ihey  wore  free  to  develop  aod  rar>'  their  life  to  ita 
utmost  potisibilitieti.  Their  art  conhtitutea  Uieir  one  claim  to 
be  aooouDted  mon;  than  commoa  savageH. 

They  were  in  close  contact  with  liiiimals,  but  they  never  s^rmcd 
to  ha\-e  got  to  tcmiH  with  uny  animal  uoless  it  was  the  horse. 
They  hod  no  dogs.  They  had  no  properly  domesticated  ani- 
mals at  all.  They  watched  and  drew  and  killed  and  ate.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  cooked  their  food.  Perhaps  they  scorched 
and  grilled  it,  but  they  could  not  have  done  much  more,  be- 
cause they  had  no  cooking  implmnentH.  Altliuugh  they  had  clay 
available,  and  although  there  are  several  Palfeolithin  clay  figures 
on  record,  they  had  no  poOery.  Altliougli  they  had  a  great  variety 
of  flint  and  bone  iraplcm<;iitj(,  they  never  rr).<<e  to  the  posnbilities 
of  Uding  timber  for  permanent  libellers  or  such-tike  structures. 
Tboy  Denver  made  hafted  axos  or  the  like  that  would  enable  them 
to  dttl  with  timber.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  some  of  the  draw- 
iDfpi  of  a  fence  of  stakes  in  which  a.  mammoth  seem.1  to  be  en- 
tangled. But  hare  vra  may  bo  dealing  with  superimpotwd  scratch- 
iogs.  They  had  no  buUdxTiga.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  tliey 
had  teota  or  huts.  They  may  have  had  simple  skin  tents. 
Some  of  the  drawings  seem  (o  surest  ws  much.  It  is  doubt- 
ful  if  they  knew  of  the  Uiw.  They  left  no  good  arrowheads  bft* 
hind  them.  Certain  of  their  implemcnti;  arc  said  to  bo  "arrow- 
stiaigh tenors"  by  distinguished  authorities,  but  that  is  about 
M  much  evidence  ag  we  have  of  arrows.  They  may  have  uwd 
flfaarpeued  sticks  as  arrows.  "Hicy  had  no  cultiaOum  of  grain  or 
vegetables  of  any  sort.  Their  women  were  probably  squawo, 
iflnalter  tlian  tlie  men ;  the  earlier  statuettes  represent  them  as 
gmtuly  fut,  utmost  as  the  Buslirnuii  women  are  often  fat  to-day. 
(But  Litis  may  not  be  true  of  the  Cro-Magnards.) 

They  clothed  themsclvus,  it  would  socm,  in  skins,  if  they 
clothed  themselves  at  all.  These  skins  they  preparal  witli  skill 
and  elaboration,  and  townrdfi  the  end  of  tlie  age  they  used  bone 
needles,  nn  doubt  to  sew  these  pclt^.  Ono  may  guem  pretty 
■afely  that  they  painted  these  skins,  and  it  liati  evmi  been  mip* 
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po»cd,  printed  ofT  designs  upon  them  from  bone  cylinders.  But 
their  garments  were  mere  wraps ;  there  are  no  clasps  or  catches 
to  be  found.  They  do  not  seem  to  liave  used  grftss  or  such-like 
fibre  for  textiles.  Their  statuettes  are  naked.  They  were,  in 
fa<!t,  except  for  a  fur  wrap  in  cold  weiither,  naked  painted  euv- 


Thcso  hunters  lived  on  open  steppes  for  two  hundred  centuries 
or  BO,  ten  times  the  length  of  the  Christian  era.  They  were, 
perhaps,  overtaken  by  the  growth  of  the  European  forests,  as 
the  climate  became  milder  and  damper.  When  the  wild  horse 
and  the  reindeer  dimini^ed  in  Europe,  and  a  newer  type  of 
human  culture,  with  a  greater  power  over  food  supply,  a  greater 
tenacity  of  settlement,  ajid  probably  a  larger  soeiiil  organiiii- 
tion,  arose,  the  Reindeer  Men  had  to  learn  fresh  ways  of 
living  or  disappear.  How  far  they  leaint  and  mingled  their 
strain  with  the  new  Eun)pean  populations,  and  how  far  (bey 
went  under  we  cannot  yet  guess.  Opinions  dtfFcr  widely.  Wright 
lays  much  sfcrese  on  the  "great  hiatus"  between  the  Palaeo- 
lithic and  Neolithic  remains,  while  Osbom  traces  the  likeness  of 
the  former  in  several  living  populations.  In  the  region  of  the 
Doubu  and  of  the  Dordogue  in  France,  many  imlividtialt;  are  to 
b«  met  with  to  this  day  with  skulls  of  the  "Cro-Magnon"  ty])e. 
Apparently  the  Grimaldi  type  of  men  hay  disappeared  altogetlier 
from  Europe.  WhetJicr  the  Cro-Magnon  type  of  men  mingled 
completely  with  the  Neolithic  pisopltw,  or  whether  they  remained 
diittinct  and  held  their  own  in  favourable  localities  to  Uie  north 
and  west,  following  the  reindeer  over  Siberia  and  towards  America, 
which  at  that  time  was  continiions  with  Siberia,  or  whether  thoy 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  world,  is  a  matter  that  can  bo 
only  speculated  about  at  present.  There  is  not  enough  evidence 
for  a  judgment.  Possibly  they  mingled  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  is  little  to  prevent  our  believing  that  they  survived  without 
much  intermixture  for  a  long  time  in  north  Asia,  that  "  pocketa" 
of  them  remained  here  and  there  in  Europe,  that  there  is  a  streak 
of  their  blood  in  most  European  peoples  to-day,  and  tliat  there  is 
a  much  stronger  fttreak,  if  not  a  predominant  strain,  in  the  Mon- 
golian and  American  raeeH.' 

'  t)pcuD  tbij  quMtiirti  W.  J.  Hallu'  AneUnl  flunfcr*  is  vi>ry  full  snd  suicii««lii^ 
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§4 

It  vu  about  12,000  or  fewer  ycara  ago  that,  with  the  spread 
of  forests  and  a  Rrcat  chaDgo  of  the  fauna,  the  lotig  prevalence 
of  the  hunting  life  in  Kuropo  drew  to  its  end.  licindeer  van- 
iabed.  ChangiDg  conditions  frequently  bring  with  them  new 
(fiseases.  There  may  have  been  prehistoric  petitibnceR.  Fur 
many  centuries  there  may  have  been  no  men  in  Britain  or  Cen- 
tral Europe  (Wright).  For  a  time  there  were  La  Southern  Europa 
drifting  conununitics  of  some  little  knou-n  people  who  are  called 
the  AiiliaDH.'  They  may  have  been  tranaitioD  generations;  they 
maj  hare  been  a  different  race.  We  do  not  know.  Some  au- 
thorities incUne  to  the  view  that  the  Azilinn^;  wore  the  first  wave 
of  a  race  which,  as  we  shall  sec  later,  has  played  a  great  part  in 
populating  Europe,  the  dark-white  or  Mediterranean  or  Iberian 
race.  These  Azilian  people  have  left  behind  them  a  multitude 
of  pebbles,  roughly  daubed  with  markings  of  an  unknown  pur- 
port  (ace  illus.,  p.  94).  The  use  or  significance  of  tiivae  Axitian 
pebbliw  in  still  a  profound  myater>'.  Was  this  some  sort  of 
token  writing?  Were  they  counters  in  some  game?  Did  the 
Asilians  play  with  these  pebbles  or  tell  a  story  with  them,  as 
imaginative  children  will  do  with  bits  of  wood  and  stone 
nowadays?  At  present  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  any  of  these 
queetiona. 

We  will  not  deal  here  with  the  other  variou.s  peoples  who  left 
their  scanty  traces  in  the  world  during  the  close  of  the  New  Palaw- 
lilhic  period,  Uie  spread  of  the  foresU  where  formerly  there  had 
been  steppea,  and  the  wane  of  Ihe  hunters,  some  10,000  or  13,000 
years  ago.  We  will  go  on  to  deBcribe  the  new  sort  of  human  rom- 
munity  that  was  now  spreading  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
whose  appearance  marks  what  is  called  tlie  Neclttkic  Afje.  The 
map  of  the  world  was  asHUmiug  something  like  ibi  present  out- 
linen,  the  landsi^apc  and  tiie  flora  and  fauna  wnrn  taking  on  their 
existing  characteristic)!,  '["he  prevailing  animals  in  the  spread- 
ing woods  of  Europe  were  the  royal  stag,  the  great  ox,  and  the 
hisoD;  the  manunoth  and  the  musk  ox  had  gone.  The  great 
ot,  or  aurochs,  ia  now  extinct,  but  it  survived  in  the  German  for- 


>  Frma  the  oavs  of  Hu  d'AaO. 
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eata  up  to  the  time  of  the  Koinnn  Empire.  It  was  nev^r  domesti- 
cated.* It  stood  clcvon  feet  high  nt  the  shoulder,  as  hi^h  an  an 
elephant.  There  were  still  lions  in  the  Balkan  peninsuia,  and  they 
r^nained  there  until  about  1000  or  1200  B.C.  The  lions  of  Wurl- 
tcmbcrE  and  South  Gennnny  in  those  daj-s  wen?  twice  the  sire 
of  the  modern  lion.  SouUi  Ru^ta  and  Ccntrul  Axia  were  thickly 
wooded  then,  and  there  were  elephants  in  Me-.'>opotamia  and 
SjTin,  and  a  fauna  in  Alg^a  that  was  tropical  African  in  char- 
aeter. 

Hitherto  men  in  "Eiimpe  had  never  gone  farther  north  than  the 
Baltic  Sea  or  the  English  midlands,  but  now  Ireland,  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninatiia,  and  perhaps  Qrcfit  Russia  were  becoming 
possible  regions  for  human  occupation.  There  are  no  Palaeo- 
lithic remainn  in  Bweden  or  Norway,  nor  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Man,  when  he  entered  the!*e  countries,  was  apparently  already  at 
the  Neolitliic  stage  of  social  development. 

§S 

Nor  is  there  any  con^-incing  evidence  of  man  in  America  before 
the  end  of  the  Pleistocene.'  The  some  relaxation  of  the  climate 
that  permitted  the  retreat  of  the  reindeer  hunters  into  Ruesia 
and  Siberia,  as  tbo  NooUtliie  tribes  advanced,  may  have  allowed 
thwn  to  wander  aeroas  the  land  that  is  now  cut  by  Bering  Strait, 
and  .to  r<^acli  tlie  American  continent.  Thoy  Kpread  thence 
southward,  age  by  age.  When  tliey  reached  South  America, 
they  found  the  giant  hIoUi  (the  Mt-gathnium),  the  glyptodon, 
and  many  other  cjttinRt  creatuitw,  utill  Qouri.-flung.  Tho  glyp- 
todon woii  a  mon.>*lTOUi9  South  American  armadillo,  end  a  human 


1  But  our  domoattD  nttle  ar*  doriv«il  irom  ■om«  lotm  of  aurocba  —  iirobftbly 
froin  winui  (wwr  Contriil  Anmie  vwioiy.  —  H.  H.  J. 

*  "The  wioua  flnda  of  humiui  remaitu  in  North  Ani«rieft  for  iihi<ih  the  em>- 
locifal  lUitJiiiily  liiui  Iweii  clftimoil  hava  bMn  thii:i  bricfl}-  pa•■^<l  undor  rovt«w. 
In  «Tcry  uiauuji::u  nliurv  uauuicl]  vf  Uie  buaiw  ia  preHurtlid  for  luiuyiuisou,  Ui«  ovi- 
denc*  boAn)  witDnw  aiiainsl  the  ecnlnKicnl  ftntiijuiiy  of  thci  renwiiv  Kod  for  their 
elom  affinity  to  or  idMititj'  with  the  modern  Initifu^a"  (SmKhaonian  InaUtut«. 
Bureau  ol  Ami-rican  Ethnolnior.  nulletia  33.     Dr.  JlrdURkk.] 

nuL  J.  Doniker  quotci  ovidttnee  to  show  that  onlith*  uid  «^i\y  pAlvolitha  have 
bcoa  found  ia  ABMrica-  ^^  hi*  comtiM't  l>iit  full  inimTaiLry  of  the  •vidoooe  and 
vkw*  for  and  agniaal  in  hit  Jltocw  vf  ifan,  up,  &IV,  fill. 
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fikeletoQ  baa  been  found  by  Roth  buried  beneath  its  huge  tortoise- 
like  shell.' 

All  the  humaji  remains  in  America,  even  the  earliest,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  are  of  an  Amer-Indian  character.  In  America  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  preceding  races  of  sub-men.  Man 
was  fully  man  when  he  entered  America.  The  old  world  was  the 
nursery  of  the  sub-races  of  mankind. 

■  "QuMtioned  by  soma  uithoritiea,"  B^a  J.  Deniker  in  Tba  Bacea  0}  Man. 
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NEOLITHIC  ^[AN  IN  EUROPE' 

§  1.  The  Age  of  Cultivation  Beyi'n*.  §  2.  Wftere  Did  the  Neo- 
lithic Culture  Arise?  §3.  Etvryday  Neolithic  Life.  §4.  How 
Did  Soiping  Begin?  §  fl.  PrimUive  Trade.  |  6.  TAe  Flooding 
of  ike  MediUnaTtean  VaUqf. 

§1 

THE  Ncolithie  phase  of  htinian  Hffairs  tx^an  in  Europe  about 
10,000  or  12,000  yoare  ago.  But  probably  men  bad  reached 
(he  Neolithic  ^tage  elsewherp  some  t-housanrls  of  years  earlier.' 
Neolithic  men  came  slowly  into  Europe  from  the  south  or  south- 
east as  the  reindeer  and  the  open  steppee  gave  way  to  forest  and 
modern  Etiropean  conditions. 

The  Neolithic  sta^e  in  culture  is  characterized  by:  (1)  the 
prescnoe  of  polished  stone  impleracnte,  and  in  particular  the 
Htono  axe,  which  was  perforated  so  an  to  be  the  more  effectually 
fastened  to  a  wooden  handle,  and  which  was  jirobably  used  rather 
for  working  wood  than  in  conflict.  There  are  aLio  abundant 
arrow  heads.  Tlic  fact  that  some  implements  are  polished  doe» 
not  jirwludc  the  presence  of  great  quantities  of  implements  of 
unpolished  rfone.  But  there  are  differences  in  the  make  between 
even  tlic  unpoUahcd  toob  of  the  Neolithic  and  of  the  Pala&o- 
Uthic  Period.  (2)  The  beginning  of  a  sort  of  agriculture,  and  the 
use  of  plants  and  seeds.  But  at  first  there  are  abundant  evidences 
that  hunting  was  still  of  great  importance  in  the  Neolithic  A^e. 

■  A  (Odd  account  or  Pftltcolithic  aai  Noolithie  man  ia  to  b»  found  in  I{i(^c  RntrnM' 
Aneiont  SrHain,  1007.  OUti  T.  Mnaoo'*  Orit/int  of  InPtnlion  also  illuniiuatv*  tbu 
period. 

*  The  depudta  at  Suu  atiQW  iieolitlilc  remains  portiapo  more  than  20,000  j-ean 
old.  8m  MonUlhls  Conari*  Inirmal.  d'Antfirap.  PrthUt..  1606,  p.  112.  Sir  Arthur 
Xnat  lays  liu  ncoUthie  aco  basan  in  Crete  mora  than  14.000  yntra  ago.  —  G.  Wh. 
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Noolithio  man  did  not  at  first  sit  dovn  to  hin  aKriculttire.  He 
took  snat<?h  crops.  Ho  settled  Iat«r.  (3)  Pottery  and  proper 
cooking.  The  horso  is  no  longor  eaten.  (4)  DoinaHticated 
animalg.  The  dog  appears  very  early.  TUe  NeoIiUUc  man  had 
donuMticat«d  cattlo,  aheep,  goat«,  and  pigs.  He  watt  a  Imntji- 
man  turned  herd-inian  of  tbe  herd-s  he  once  hunted.'  (5)  Plait- 
ing and  wf^ving. 

These  Neolithic  pMple  pmbiihly  "migmleil'*  mUi  Europe, 
in  tbe  same  way  that  the  Uoindeor  Mon  had  migratc<]  t)efore  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  generation  by  gcQeratioo  and  century  by  century, 
as  the  clinmte  changed,  they  spread  nfter  their  accugtomfid  food. 
They  were  not  "nomads."  Nomadism,  like  trivilizalion,  had 
stil!  to  be  developed.  At  present  we  are  quite  unable  to  ecitmutte 
bow  far  the  Neolithic  peoples  were  new-comers  nn<l  how  far  their 
arts  were  developed  or  acquired  by  the  descendants  of  i^me  of 
the  hunters  and  fi«hera  of  the  I^ter  Palieohthic  Age. 

Whatever  our  conclusions  in  that  matter,  this  much  wo  may 
say  wiUi  certainty;  there  is  no  great  break,  no  furt-hcr  sweeping 
away  of  one  kind  of  roan  and  replacement  by  another  kind  be- 
tween the  appcamnce  of  the  ICeoIithic  way  of  living  and  our  own 
time.  There  are  invasions,  (tontiviests,  extensive  emigrations 
and  intermixtures,  but  the  laces  as  a  whole  carry  on  and  continue 
to  adapt  themselvee  to  the  areas  into  which  they  began  to  settle 
in  the  opening  of  the  Neolithic  Age.  The  Neolithic  men  of 
Europe  were  white  men  ancestral  to  the  modem  Etiropeana. 
Tbey  may  have  been  of  a  darker  complexion  than  many  of  their 
deaoendants;  of  tliat  we  cannot  speak  wilh  oerlainty.  But  there 
ia  no  real  break  in  culture  from  then*  time  onward  until  we  reach 
the  age  of  coal,  steam,  and  powcr^iriven  machinery  that  began 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  a  long  time  gold,  the  ilrst  known  of  the  metals,  appears 
among  the  bone  ornaments  with  jet  and  amber.  Irish  Neo- 
hthic  remains  are  particularly  rich  in  gold.  Then,  perhaps  6000 
or  7000  years  ago  in  Europe,  Neolithic  people  b^^n  to  use  copper 
in  certain  centres,  making  nut  of  it  implements  of  much  the  same 
pattern  as  their  stone  ones.    They  cast  the  copper  in  moulds 

■8m  PaUnr.  Ccmbridot  Meiimal  llUtvrv,  Vol.  I,  for  soma  int«rMtiDf  litwi 
«saa  dooiMtioaUou.  —  E.  B. 
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omde  to  Uie  nhape  of  the  stone  impl^mentn.  Posubly  they  Srst 
found  native  copper  aod  baoimerad  it  into  shape.'  Later  — 
we  will  not  venture  upou  figures  —  niun  bad  found  out  how  to 
get  copper  from  jt.s  on;.  Porhapn,  aa  l-ord  Avctnuy  ^-uRKCHtcd, 
they  discovered  the  secret  of  smelting  by  the  chance  piittinR  of 
lumps  of  copper  ore  amonjt  the  ordinary  stones  with  which  they 
built  the  fire  pits  they  Uised  for  cooking.  In  China,  Hungary, 
Cornwall,  and  clinewhera  copper  ore  and  tinstone  occur  in  the  Kama 
veins;  it  is  a  very  oommon  association,  and  so,  rather  through 
dirtinesH  than  skill,  the  ancient  smelters,  it  may  be,  hit  upon  ttie  i 
hardi'j  and  better  bronse,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin."| 
Bronze  is  not  only  harder  than  copper,  but  the  mixture  of  tin  and* 
copi«r  is  more  fusible  and  eaaicr  to  reduce.  The  so-called  "pure- 
copper"  implemcnta  usually  contain  a  small  proportion  of  tin, 
and  there  arc  no  tin  implemcnta  knomi,  nor  vorj'  much  evi- 
dcnL-o  to  show  that  early  men  know  of  tin  as  a  separate  metal.'  ** 
The  plant  of  a  prehistoric  copper  smelter  has  boon  found  in  Spain, 
and  the  material  of  bronze  foundries  in  various  localities.  The 
method  of  amelting  revealed  by  these  finds  carries  out  Lord  Ave- 
burA''s  suggestion.  In  India,  where  zinc  and  copper  ore  occur 
together,  braes  (which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals)  was  similarly 
hit  upon. 

So  slight  was  tlie  change  in  fashions  and  methods  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  bronire,  that  for  a  long  time  such  bronze 
txes  and  so  forth  a.-!  were  made  were  cast  in  moulds  to  the  shape 
of  the  stone  implements  they  were  superseding. 

Finally,  perhaps  us  early  as  3000  years  ago  in  Europe,  and  even 

>  Nfttlve  copper  u  fltni  found  ba-iay  m  Italfi  Hungiuy,  ConiviJl,  and  maay 
other  placoi. 

■  Tliia  vieir  of  ilie  oriicui  o[ bronio  is ttmt  of  Dr.  GowUiwt.  Tha  MttaU  in.Afili^ 
uitu  (HusWy  I.prtiiTn.  1912).  Dut  Lord  Ambury  quolei'  Lhv  irvtbul  opinion  uf 
Uie  Uu  Lord  SmuiBca  «e&]tm  UUa  view,  uid  teta  ft  airide  without  furthcv  ai-su- 
iiiont. 

*  Ridgowoj  {Barli/  Age  o/  Orttet)  nnfM  u  luaap  of  tin  bM  bwn  found  in  tlia  8wua 
pil«-dwglliiic  dvpMiU. 

•Tin  wu  known  na  a  lonisa  import  fn  Kcypt  under  thp  XVlIllh  Dyiuuty: 
Ihtn  Is  (nra)  Mtccaiou  tin.  Ksd  tltera  am  (probably  lalor,  liut  not  rlo^rly  dat4id) 
tin  (ibJBirt*  In  Itio  Cautiwrni.  Bui  tl  it  very  diffiralt  to  dtatlnguUh  tin  from  witJ- 
mnoy.  TbMv  ts  a  Bond  d«Al  nf  Cyiinii  brria>«  whi«h  oontiunn  anltinr>ny ;  »  gtvyl 
<l«ftl  wfaiieh  — wti*  to  b«  tin  U  Uitiroouy  —  thn  atntimnta  Iryuin  tu  gcK  tin.  but  ftotu&Uy 
BBttifiK  Butiniony  and  tliiiJuiiK  it  waa  tio.  —  J.  L.  U. 
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earlier  in  Asia  Minor,  men  begun  to  smelt  iron.  Onw-  smelting 
was  known  to  men,  there  is  no  great  marvel  in  the  finding  of  iron, 
lliey  smelted  iron  by  blowing  up  a  charcoal  fire,  and  wrought 
it  by  hcAting  and  hammering.  TTiey  produced  it  at  first  in  com- 
paratively smalt  piccos;'    its  appearance  worked  a  gradual  rev- 

■  In  eoDBteikm  with  imi.  note  the  dutinslioa  of  ornsnMBUl  otid  vmM  inn. 
OwfiniMil^l  iroo,  K  niily,  pcrbaiM  taeteoii?.  ae  jowelUiy  or  ougicnl  stuff,  oecnn  ia 
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olution  in  weapons  and  impletnenta ;  but  it  did  not  suffice  to 
change  the  gcnernl  character  of  men's  sunoundiDgs.  Much  the 
same  daily  life  that  was  being  led  by  the  more  settled  Neolithic 
men  10,000  years  ago  vras  being  Icti  by  pcasaotK  in  out-of-the-way 
places  all  over  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  coghteenth  ceo- 
tuiy.' 

People  tiilk  of  the  Stone  Ago,  the  Bn)nzo  Age,  and  the  Iro: 
Age  in  Europe,  but  it  is  misleading  to  put  these  ages  us  if  they 
were  of  equal  importance  in  history.    Much  truer  is  it  to  say  that 
there  was : 

(1)  An  Early  Paiaoliihic  Age,  of  vast  duration ;  (2)  n  IxUer 
Palaoliihic  Age,  that  lasted  not  a  tithe  of  the  time ;  and  (3)  the 
Age  cj  CiUtivation,  the  age  of  the  white  men  in  Europe,  which  be- 
gan 10,000  or  at  most  12,000  yearn  ago,  of  which  the  Neolithic 
Petiod  was  the  beginning,  and  which  is  still  going  on. 


* 


§2 


We  do  not  know  yot  the  rcfdon  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
white  and  whitish  NcoLthic  peoples  worked  their  way  up  from  the 
PalasoUthic  stage  of  human  development.  Probably  it  was  some- 
where about  south-western  Aaa,  or  in  some  region  now  iub- 
merged  beneath  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Indian  Ocean, 
that,  while  the  Neanderthal  men  still  lived  their  hard  lives  in  the 
bleak  climate  of  a  glaciated  Europe,  the  anceatora  of  the  white 
men  developed  the  rude  arts  of  their  Later  Palffiolithie  period. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  developed  the  artistic  skill  of  their 
more  northerly  kindred,  the  European  Later  Palaolithicraces.  Aiitl 
through  the  hundred  centuries  or  ao  while  Reindeer  Men  vere 
living  under  comparatively  unprogressive  conditions  upon  the 
steppes  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  these  more-favoured 
and  progressive  people  to  the  south  were  mastering  agriculture, 
learning  to  develop  their  appliances,  taming  the  dng,  domesti- 
cating cattle,  and,  as  the  climate  to  the  north  mitigated  and  the 

Mflt  Cuinpff  B[x>r>dloBUv  lii  llw  ijme  or  tlin  XVIIIlli  Dynaaly.  This  must  he 
dttiatuUhad  from  tho  copiam  uMfuI  irao  which  kpi«ui  in  GrMM  muoh  later  from 
th«  North.  — J.  L.  M- 

'  PmijiIc  ymm  proliklity  h(>*llhic'r  nnd  longor  tivMl  in  tiif  Bro&te  th^n  in  tiM 
NcoUtbio  nCD.     Tho  «liq»rity  of  ataturv  l^twceu  lunle  xaA  fenikla  wm  much 
—  O.WK 
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equatorial  climate  grew  more  tropical,  spreading  northward. 
All  those  oarly  chaptera  of  our  etory  have  yet  to  be  disinterred. 
They  will  probably  be  found  in  Aj*iji  Minor,  Persia,  Arabia,  India, 
or  nortli  Africa,  or  they  He  beneath  the  Mediternu>ean  waters. 
Twt'lve  thousand  years  ago,  or  thereabouts  —  we  arc  still  too 
early  for  anything  but  the  roughest  chronology  —  Neolithic 
peoples  were  scattered  aU  over  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  Ama. 
They  were  peoples  at  about  the  level  of  many  of  the  Polynesian 
islandera  of  the  laab  century,  and  they  were  the  most  advanced 
peoples  in  the  world. 

$3 

It  will  be  of  inlere«t  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of 
tlie  European  XcoUthic  people  before  the  appearance  of  metals. 
We  get  our  light  upon  that  life  from  various  sourcce.  They 
Bcattonxl  their  rcfuec  about,  and  in.  sotno  places  (e.g.  on  tlic  Dan- 
iab  coast)  it  accumulattid  in  great  heaps,  kuowo  an  the  kitchen 
middcna.  'I'hcy  buried  some  of  their  people,  but  not  the  common 
bord,  with  great  care  and  distinction,  and  made  huge  heaps  of 
enrth  over  their  gcptitchres ;  these  heaps  are  the  barrows  or  dol- 
mens which  contribute  a  feature  to  the  European,  Indian,  and 
American  aoenery  in  many  districfa  to  this  day.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  mounds,  or  independently  of  them,  they  Bet  up 
ftreat  atones  (m^&litha),  either  singly  or  in  groups,  of  which 
Stonehenge  in  Wiltahire  and  Camac  in  Brittany  are  among  the 
best-known  exampleti.  Id  various  placcu  their  villages  are  bUII 
traceable. 

One  fruitful  source  of  knowledge  about  Neolithic  life  comm 
from  SwitKcrland,  and  waii  fir»t  revealed  by  the  vcr^*  dry  winUx 
of  1851.  when  thi!  water  level  of  one  of  the  lakes,  sinking  (o  an 
imhe&rd-of  lowneas,  revealed  the  foundations  of  prehistoric  pile 
dwellings  of  Wic  Neolithic  and  early  Bronze  Age«,  built  out  over 
the  water  after  the  fiLshion  of  similar  homo«  that  exist  to-day  in 
Celebes  and  elsewhere.  Not  only  were  the  timbers  of  those  an- 
cient platforms  preserved,  but  a  great  multitude  of  wooden, 
bone,  atone,  and  earthenware  utensils  and  ornaments,  remains 
of  food  and  the  like,  were  found  in  the  peaty  accuiuulatjons  be- 
low them.    Even  pieces  of  net  and  garmente  have  been  reoov- 
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ered.  Similar  lake  dwellings  existed  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
elaewbere  —  there  arc  well-knon-n  remainB  at  Glastonbury  in 
Somci^etablre ;  in  Ire]and  lake  dwelUngs  were  inhabited  from 
prehistoric  times  up  to  the  days  when  O'Neil  of  Tj-rone  was 
fighting  against  the  English  before  the  plant-ation  of  Scotch  col- 
onist* to  replace  the  IrisU  in  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I  of 
England.  Theee  lake  villages  hutl  consi<lerable  defcngivo  value, 
and  there  ^vas  a  sanitary  advantage  in  living  over  Rowing  water. 

Probably  these  Neolithic  Swias  pile  dwellings  did  not  shelter 
the  lai^est  communities  that  existed  in  those  daj's.  Tfaey  were 
the  homes  of  small  patriarchal  groups.  Elsewhere  upon  fertile 
plains  and  in  more  open  country  there  were  probably  already 
muob  larger  assemblies  of  homes  than  in  those  mountain  valle>f<. 
There  arc  traces  of  such  a  large  community  of  families  in  Wilt- 
shire in  England,  for  example;  t)io  remains  of  the  sttme  rircio 
of  Avebury  near  Silbury  mound  were  once  the  '"'finest  mega- 
lithic  ruin  in  Kiiropa."  '  It  (sonsLsted  of  two  circles  trf  Ktones 
■urrounded  by  a  larger  otrclc  and  a  ditch,  and  coverii^  all  together 
twenty-eight  and  a,  lialf  ucrce.  I'Vum  it  two  avenues  of  stones, 
each  a  mile  and  a  half  tonfc,  ran  vfct^l  and  south  on  either  side  of 
Silbury  Uill.  8ilbur>'  Hill  is  the  largest  prohiatoric  artificial 
mound  in  England.  The  dimensions  of  thia  centre  of  a  faith  and 
a  social  life  now  forgotten  altogether  by  men  indicate  the  oon- 
certed  effort*  and  interests  of  a  veiy  lai^e  number  of  jwople,  widely 
scattered  though  they  may  have  been  over  the  west  and  wouth 
and  centre  of  England.  Posably  they  assembled  at  some  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  in  a  primitive  sort  of  fair.  The  whole 
community  "lent  a  hand"  in  building  the  mounds  and  hauling 
the  stones.  The  Swiss  pile-dwellers,  on  the  contrarj-,  socm  to 
have  lived  Ln  practically  self-contained  villages. 

Those  lako*vill.Hge  people  were  considenibly  more  advanced 
in  methods  and  knowledge,  and  probably  much  later  in  time  than 
the  early  Neolithic  people  who  accumulated  the  shell  moundu, 
known  as  kitchen  middens,  on  the  Danish  and  Scotch  coasts. 
Tboao  kitohon  midden  folk  may  have  been  as  early  an  10,000 

■  I»n]  Avnfntry.  Far  m  KDod  utouct  of  Avi-bui?',  Stonali«Das,  aai  Hn  tnwa 
of  k  w«U-dcva]op»d  totatl  tywuaa  in  Engiatvi  hefnre  thn  cnming  of  the  X«lUe  [-ttfTltL 
(M  aippailay  Cos.  TU  Orfm  S<Mui»  «J  £ngUii*J. 
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B.O.  or  earlier ;  the  lake  dwellings  were  probably  occupied  con- 
tinuously from  5000  or  4000  B.C.  down  almost  to  ItLitorio  times. 
Those  early  kitclien-midden  jieople  were  among  the.  most  bai^ 
baric  of  Neolithic  peoples,  their  stone  nxes  were  rotigh,  imd  they 
liad  no  domesticate*!  animul  except  the  dog.  The  Inke-dwellera, 
on  the  other  hand,  had,  in  addition  to  the  dog,  which  was  of  a 
medium-eized  breed,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  Later  on,  aa  they 
were  approaching  the  Bronze  Age,  they  got  swine.  The  re- 
mains of  cattlo  and  goat«  prevail  in  their  d^brijs,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  cUmate  and  country  about  them,  it  seemH  probable 
that  th&se  beasts  were  tilieltered  in  the  buildings  ui)on  ihe  piles 
in  winter,  and  that  fodder  was  stored  for  theiu.     Proljably  tlie 


beasts  lived  in  the  same  houses  with  the  people,  as  the  men  and 
beasts  do  now  in  Swiss  chalets.  »  The  people  in  the  houses  pos- 
sibly milked  the  cows  and  goats,  and  milk  perhaps  played  as 
important  o  part  in  their  economy  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  moun- 
tain £^wisa  of  to-day.  But  of  that  we  are  not  sure  at  present. 
Milk  is  not  a  natural  food  for  adults ;  it  must  have  seemed  queer 
stuff  to  take  at  first;  and  it  may  have  been  only  after  much 
brooding  that  a  continuous  supply  of  milk  was  secured  from  cows 
and  goats.  Some  people  think  that  the  ukc  of  milk,  cheeKe,  butter, 
and  other  milk  products  came  later  into  human  life  when  men 
became  nomadic.  The  writer  is,  however,  disposed  to  give  the 
Neolithic  men  credit  for  having  discovered  milking.  The  milk, 
if  tfaoy  did  use  it  {and,  no  doubt,  in  that  case  sour  curdled  milk 
also,  but  not  well-mmle  cheese  and  butter),  they  must  have 
kept  in  earthenware  pots,  for  they  had  ijottery,  though  it  was 
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roughly  band-mado  pottery  and  oot  the  xtiapely  product  of  the 
potter's  wheel.  They  eked  out  this  food  supply  by  hunting. 
They  killed  and  ate  red  dear  and  roc  deer,  bison  and  wild  boar. 
And  tboy  ate  the  fox,  a  rather  high-flavoured  meat,  and  not  what 
any  one  would  cat  in  a  world  of  plenty.  Oddly  enough,  they  do 
not  seem  to  bav«  eaten  the  hare,  although  it  wae  available  as  food. 
Th^  are  supposed  txi  have  avoided  eating  it,  as  mme  ftavagee 
are  said  to  avoid  eating  it  to  this  day,  becautx!  tliey  feared  that 
the  fleiiU  of  eto  timid  a  creature  mif^t  make  them,  by  a  sort  of 
infection,  cowardly.^ 

Of  their  agricultural  mt;Uiod«  we  know  very  little.  No  ploughs 
and  no  hov«  have  been  found.  They  were  of  wood  and  have 
perished.  Neolithic  men  cultivated  and  ate  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  oats  or  rye.  Their  grain  they 
roasted,  ground  between  stones  and  stored  in  pots,  to  be  eatun 
when  needed.  And  they  made  exceedingly  solid  and  heavy 
bread,  because  mund  flat  slabs  of  it  have  been  got  out  of  these 
depositfi.  Apparently  they  had  no  yeast.  If  they  had  no  yes.st, 
then  they  had  no  fermented  drink.  One  sort  of  barley  that  they 
bad  is  the  sort  that  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Egyptians,  and  they  also  had  an  Kgy]]tian  variety  of  wheat, 
showing  that  their  ancestors  had  brought  or  derived  tliis  cultivation 
fromthe  south-east.  The ceotreofdiifusionof wheal wa*;  somewhere 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.  A  wild  form  is  still  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Hermon  {see  footnote  to  Ch.  XVI, 
5  1).  When  the  lake  dwellers  sowed  tJieir  little  patches  of  wheat 
in  Swit^erbind,  they  were  already  following  the  inunomorial 
practice  of  mankind.  The  seed  must  have  l»en  brought  age  by 
age  from  that  distant  centre  of  diffusion.  In  the  aneeslral  Isnda 
of  the  80Uth-ea«t  men  liad  alreatly  been  sowing  whe-at  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  j-cars.*  Thoee  bike  dwellers  also  ate  peas,  and  crab- 
apples —  the  only  apples  that  then  existed  in  the  world.  Cultiva- 
tion and  selection  had  not  yet  produced  the  apple  of  to-day. 

■  Ctgmr  tU  B»Bo  OeUico  saj's  the  Britons  tabooed  h&re,  fowl  ftad  boom.  — 
C.  WK 

*  AU  OM  Woriil  peopW  who  W)  etiUrM]  uiMin  Lb*  K*alil}iio  «tBff«  grew  Knd  »t« 
wW»t.  trat  th*  AmciicMi  iDdiooi  muit  Imvc  cI(<vfIi|x.(]  af^cultun  iBdvpaDdeoUjr 
tn  AnMiio*  bImt  ibnlr  Bciwratiou  Cn»in  iho  OM  World  ponulaUoue.    Tbv  pane 
had  ■best.    Thoir  cnlUvRtion  waa  nuutu,  Indlui  ooro,  &  now-woHd  pain. 
I 
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They  dioesed  chiefly  in  Hkinn^  but  they  abto  made  a  rough  cloth 
of  flax.  Fragments  of  iJmt  6a.\cn  cloUi  hftvft  b«cn  discovered. 
Tbeir  nets  were  made  of  tlax ;  they  bad  as  yet  no  knowledge  of 
hemp  and  hempen  ropti.  With  the  comiDg  of  bronze,  their 
pina  and  omameDts  increased  in  number.  There  is  reuoD  to 
b«Ueve  thoy  iwt  great  storo  upon  their  hair,  wearing  it  in  large 
shocks  with  pina  of  bone  and  afterwards  of  metal.  To  judge 
from  the  absence  oi  realistic  carvings  or  engravings  or  paintingg, 
Ihey  either  did  not  decorate  tlielr  garments  or  decorated  them  with 
plaids,  apota,  interlacing  dcKtgn.s,  or  simitar  eonvontioual  orna- 
ment. Before  Uie  coming  of  bronso  thoro  Ik  no  evidcntie  of  stools 
Or  tables;  the  NeoUthic  people  probably  squatted  on  their  clay 
floors.  Tbcro  wore  no  cats  in  thoec  lake  dwellings ;  no  mice  or 
rats  had  yet  adapted  thcmsclvca  to  human  dwclhngs ;  the  cluck 
of  the  hen  was  not  as  yet  added  to  tho  sounds  of  human  Ufe,  nor 
the  domeatic  e^  to  its  diet.* 

The  chief  tool  and  weapon  of  Neolithic  man  was  hi-t  axe ;  his  next 
the  bow  and  an-ow.  His  an-ow  heads  were  of  flint,  lieiiutifully 
made,  and  he  la«hed  them  tightly  to  their  ehaftfi.  Probably  be 
prepared  the  ground  for  his  eowing  with  a  pole,  or  a  pole  upon 
which  he  had  stuck  a  stag's  horn.  Pisli  he  hooked  or  harpooned. 
Theite  implements  no  doubt  stood  about  in  the  interior  of  thebou«e, 
from  the  walls  of  which  hung  his  fowliog-uetM.  On  ilit?  floor,  which 
waa  of  clay  or  trodden  cow-dung  (after  the  fasliion  of  hut  floors  in 
India  to-day),  atood  {Kite  and  jars  and  woven  boakcta  containing 
grain,  milk,  and  »uch-tikft  food.  Some  of  the  pots  and  paoa  hung 
by  rope  loops  to  the  walls.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  and  helping  to 
keep  it  warm  in  winter  by  their  nnimal  hea-t,  etabled  tho  beaeta. 
The  children  took  the  cows  and  goitts  out  to  graze,  luid  brought 
them  in  at  night  before  the  wolve-8  and  bears  came  prowling. 

>  n>iiltiy  Vid  hnDM'  fss»  vntrn  lata  tulditioM  U>  tfa«  biun&n  ctiiBiEiP.  In  spite  of 
the  ItiSfi  pan  lii»y  now  rl>7  in  ort  dietnry.  The  bm  la  iiac  Dieaiiooed  in  tha  Old 
TcAAiDMit  <but  nolo  tb«  olliudon  ta  an  egg.  Job  vi,  l>J  nor  hj-  HomiN'.  Vp  U>  &b«ul 
1600  S.C.  tlio  •iuly  (fiwU  in  iho  wocld  wcir*  juuitlo  dviiiseu*  in  India  and  Uuimah. 
Tlw  ennrim  o(  i<uKl«  ootVe  ia  noUd  by  GUrfurd  in  Lis  ndiolrabb  occounU  of  Ucet 
sliootintt  a<  the  !Qvurinbl«  proUiDtiuu'y  of  ilnyra  [a  tliu  luiiitui  juuiJu.  rrob«My 
poultry  were  firat  doiDMtkaUH)  in  Bumah.  Tlu<y  e<it  to  China,  aorordiiij:  lo  the 
rMords,  only  about  IIDU  h.c.  They  TMU'hed  Grwi'v  via  Penia  betore  the  titao  iif 
SoemiM.  In  Uw  N»w  TMlataoDt  tlw  crowiun  ttl  th«  cuclc  roprouJuM  Pot«t  (or  hi« 
dOMftion  of  tb«  MMttr. 
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Since  Neolithic  roAn  liad  the  bow,  he  pi-obably  al^  had  stringed 
instnimcDta,  for  the  rhythraie  twanging  of  a  bow-string  aeems 
almost  iuc>-itAbIy  to  lca<]  to  that.  He  alao  liad  carthean'are 
drums  a«ro8s  which  skins  were  sirctcbcd;  perhaps  &Isq  he  nmde 
drums  by  stretching  skins  over  hollow  tree  stems.i  We  do  not 
know  when  man  b«fran  to  sing,  but  evidently  he  was  making 
muac,  and  fliDco  be  had  n-nrde,  songs  were  no  dniiht.  being  made. 
To  begin  with,  perhaps,  he  just  let  his  voice  loow  &s  on«  may 
Itahan  peasants  now  behind  their  ploughs  singing  songs  with- 


out  words.  After  dork  in  the  ninter  ho  sat  in  his  house  and 
talked  and  sang  and  made  implements  by  touch  rather  than  uight. 
His  lighting  must  have  beon  poor,  and  chiefly  firelighl,  but  there 
waa  probably  always  some  6re  in  the  village,  summer  or  winter. 
Fire  waa  too  troublesome  to  make  for  men  to  hit  willing  to  let 
it  out  readily.  Sometimes  a  great  disaster  happened  to  tJiosc  pilo 
villages,  Uie  fire  got  free,  and  they  were  burnt  out.  The  Swiaa 
deposits  coDtaio  clear  e\'idence  of  such  calastrophcs. 

AJI  this  we  gather  from  the  remains  of  the  i^wiss  pile  dwoU- 
ingR,  and  tm*^  was  the  uharucter  of  the  human  life  that  spresd 
over  EXirope,  romiiig  tnun  the  south  and  fn)m  the  east  with  the 
forests  as,  10,000  or  12,000  years  ago,  the  reindeer  and  the  Rein- 
deer Men  passed  away.    It  ia  evident  that  we  have  here  a  way 
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of  life  already  scparaicd  by  a  great  gap  of  thousands  of  ypAra  of 
invcnlioD  from  iia  original  l^alasoHthic  stage.  The  t5tcp»  by 
which  it  rose  from  that  condition  wc  can  only  guess  at.  From 
being  a  hunter  hovering  upon  the  outskirts  of  flocks  and  herds 
of  wild  cattle  and  sheep,  and  from  being  a  co-hunter  with  the  dog, 
man  by  insensible  degrees  may  have  developed  a  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  beasts  and  struck  up  a  friendship  with  his  canine 
competitor.  He  learnt  to  turn  the  cattic  wheJi  they  wandered 
too  far ;  he  brought  his  better  brain  to  bear  to  jcuide  tliem  to  f:-ceh. 
pasture.  He  hemmed  the  beasts  into  valleys  and  enclosures 
where  he  could  be  sure  to  find  thora  a^ain.  He  fed  them  when 
tliey  starved,  and  so  slowly  he  tamed  them.  Perhaps  his  agri- 
culture began  with  the  storage  of  fodder.  He  reaped,  no  doubt, 
before  he  sowed.  The  I'ahtolithic  ancestor  away  in  that  unknown 
land  of  onKin  to  the  south-east  first  supplemented  the  prec-arious 
meat  supply  of  the  hunter  by  eating  rool«  and  fruits  and  wihl 
icrains,  Man  storing  graminifcrous  gmsscs  for  hia  cattic  might 
easily  come  to  beat  out  Uie  grain  for  himself. 

How  did  man  learn  to  sow  in  order  that  he  might  reap? 

We  may  hesitate  here  to  guess  at  the  answer  to  that  question. 
But  a  very  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  wherever 
sowing  occurs  among  primitive  people  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
it  ifl  accompanie<l  by  a  human  sacrifice  or  by  some  ceremony 
which  may  l)e  interin^ted  as  the  mitigation  and  vwtige  of  an 
ancient  sacrificiat  custom.  This  is  the  Uieme  of  Sir  J.  G.  Fraeer's 
Gt^den  Bmigh.  From  this  it  has  Iteen  supposed  that  the  first 
sowings  were  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  a  human  being,  cither 
through  wild  grain  being  put  with  the  dead  body  a»  food  or  thn>ugh 
the  scattering  of  grain  over  the  body.  It  may  be  argiied  that 
there  is  only  one  reason  why  man  should  have  disturbed  the  aur- 
foce  of  the  earth  before  be  took  to  agriculture,  and  that  was  to 
bury  his  dead ;  and  in  order  to  bury  a  dcnd  body  and  make  a 
mound  over  it,  it  was  probably  necessary  for  him  to  ilLsturb  the 
surface  over  a  eonsiderabJe  area.  Neolithic  man's  chief  ap- 
paratus for  inound-niaking  consisted  of  picks  of  deer's  horn  and 
ahuvcl»  of  their  ahoulder-blades,  and  with  this  he  would  liave 
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found  srcfit  difficulty  in  making  ft  doep  excavation.  Nor  do  vre 
find  8Ucb  excavatioDs  bcsidu  the  barron-s.  Instead  of  going 
down  into  tough  sub-soil,  the  mound-makers  probablj'  scraped 
up  eorae  of  tlie  surface  soil  and  carried  it  to  the  mound.  All 
this  BGCtns  probable,  and  it  gives  juet  that  wide  ai-ea  of  liared  and 
tumed-OTer  earth  upon  which  an  eared  grass,  such  es  barley, 
millet,  or  primitive  wheat,  might  have  seeded  and  grown.  More- 
over, the  mound-makere,  being  busy  with  tiic  mound,  would  not 
have  time  to  bunt  meat,  and  jf  they  were  accustomed  to  store 
and  eat  wild  grain,  they  would  be  likely  to  fiCAlter  Krain,  and 
the  grain  would  be  blown  by  the  wind  out  of  their  rude  \-esaeIa 
over  tlie  area  they  were  disturbing.  And  if  they  were  bringing 
up  seed  in  any  quanlit.y  in  hn-skets  and  pots  to  bury  with  Ihe 
corpse,  some  of  it  might  eJiaily  blow  and  be  scattered  over  the 
fnstfa  earth.  Returning  Inter  to  the  region  of  the  mound,  they 
would  dijwov^r  an  rxceptionuUy  vigorous  grxjwth  of  food  grain, 
and  it  would  be  a  natural  thing  to  associate  it  with  the  buried 
person,  and  regard  it  as  a  consequence  of  bis  death  and  burial. 
He  had  given  thon  bock  the  grain  they  gave  him  increaaed  a 
hundredfold. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  apparently  all  over  the  world  a  traceable 
association  in  ancient  ceremonial  and  in  tlie  minds  of  barbaric 
people  between  the  death  and  burial  of  a  pereon  and  the  plough- 
ing and  son-ing  of  grain.  From  this  it  is  assumed  that  there 
ma  once  a  world-wide  persuasion  that  it  was  necessary  that 
some  one  should  be  buried  before  a  crop  could  be  sown,  and 
that  out  of  this  persuasion  arose  a  practice  and  tradition  of 
human  sacrifice  at  seedtime,  which  has  produced  profound  ef- 
lects  in  the  religious  devekipment  of  the  nice.  There  may 
have  been  some  idea  of  refreshing  the  earth  by  a  blood  draught 
or  rcvi>-ifyinii  it  with  the  life  of  the  sacrificed  [wrson.  We 
state  these  confiderations  here  merely  as  suggefitiona  that  have 
been  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  association  of  seedtime 
and  saerifico  arose.  They  are,  at  the  best,  speculations;  they 
have  a  oonaiderable  vogue  at  the  present  lime,  and  we  have 
to  note  them,  but  we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  time  here 
U>  examine  them  at  length.  The  valuable  accumulations  of  sug- 
geationa  due  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  still 
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await  ft  tlioroiiRli  critical  cxnminntion,  and  to  his  works 
reader  must  go  for  the  iadcfotigable  expansion  of  this  idea. 

AJl  these  early  beginitingB  mu^t  have  taken  pla«e  ffir  buck  in 
time,  and  in  regions  of  the  n'orld  that  have  etiU  to  be  effectively 
explored  by  the  archaeoIoRists.  They  were  pn>bfthly  Koing  on  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  in  what  is  now  tlie  bed  of  tin;  MH(]iterr;iiie»ii,  or 
in  the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  the  Reindeer  man  was 
devel'jping  his  art  in  Europe.  Th«  Nw»lithlc  men  wlio  drifted 
over  Eurtipo  and  wt^k-rn  Asia  12,tK>()  ur  10,000  ycura  ago  were 
long  past  tliesc  bcf^iiiningit ;  they  werv  alrvmly  close,  a  few  tbuii- 
saiiii  years,  to  Mm  dawn  of  written  tradition  and  the  romfrmberpd 
history  of  mantdod.  Without  any  verj-  gieat  shock  or  break, 
bronze  camo  at  Inst  into  human  life,  giving  a  great  advantage 
in  warfare  to  those  tribes  who  first  obtained  it.  Written  historj' 
had  already  begun  before  weaixms  of  iron  came  into  Eumpc  to 
supersede  bronse. 

Already  in  those  days  a  sort  of  primitive  trade  liad  sprung  up. 
Bronze  and  hmnze  weapons,  and  such  rare  anti  hard  atones  as 
jade,  gold  because  of  ite  plastic  and  ornamentat  possitutities, 
and  skins  and  ftax-net  and  cloth,  were  being  swapped  and  stolen 
and  passed  from  band  to  band  over  great  slretches  of  oouutry. 
Salt  also  watt  probably  being  traded.  On  a  meat  dietary  men 
can  live  without  salt,  but  grain-consuming  people  nw;d  it  just 
as  heri>ivorou.s  animals  need  it.  Hopf  says  that  bilter  tribal 
wars  have  been  carried  on  by  the  dctjert  Lribcii  of  the;  Soudan 
io  recent  years  for  the  poBscetslon  of  Che  salt  deposits  between 
Fezzan  and  Murauk.  To  begin  with,  barter,  bhiekmail,  tribute, 
and  robbery  by  violooco  paased  into  eaeb  other  by  insensibliS 
degrees.  Men  got  what  tbey  wanted  hy  such  means  a&  tbey 
could.' 

16 

So  far  we  have  been  tilling  of  a  history  without  events,  a  history 
of  ages  and  periods  and  stages  in  development.     But  before  we 

<  In  uldltion  to  authoriLieii  Kirnuj]'  njted,  w«  hKve  used  for  this  niid  th«  rollowing 
<<haptON  Lord  Awbiiry's  PrtMtlorie  Tintt:  (i^-hrmdM  &nd  Jevrint'  Pr^hUbiricAnii^ 
MiMa  vf  Iht  Argon  PwpUt,  atid  A.  H.  Keuta'a  Mun  pMt  onJ  PrvtfiU, 
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coDcludo  this  portion  or  the  humaD  story,  we  must  reconl  whut 
VM  probably  an  event  of  primnry  importance  and  &t  firet  per- 
haps of  tragic  imivtptance  t^u  developing  mankind,  tind  that  wna 
the  breaking  in  of  the  Atlantic  waters  to  the  great  Mediterranean 
valley. 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  th.-it  we  are  endeavoiiring  to  ^ve 
him  plain  statetaents  that  he  can  take  hold  of  comfortably.  But 
both  in  the  matter  of  our  time  rharts  and  the  three  rasps  we  have 
given  of  prehiet^fric  geography  there  is  necessarily  much  specu- 
lative matter.  Wc  have  dated  the  last  Glacial  A«o  and  tltc  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  men  an  about  40,000  or  3.^,000  years  ago. 
Please  bear  that  "about"  in  mind.  The  truth  may  be  (10,000  or 
20,000.  But  it  18  DO  good  saying  "a  very  long  tune"  or  "ages" 
■go,  because  then  the  reader  wUl  not  know  wlu^tiier  wr  mean 
oonturios  or  uiillious  of  years.  And  similarly  in  thc^c  maptt  ve 
give,  they  rcproacnt  not  the  truth,  but  something  hko  tlic  truth, 
Tlie  outUnc  of  the  land  waa  "eome  auch  outline."  There  wore 
eiirh  seas  and  such  Unil  masses.  But  lx)th  Mr.  Uorrabin,  who 
lias  drawn  these  maps,  anti  I,  who  have  incited  him  to  do  eo, 
have  preferred  to  err  on  the  timid  nile.'  We  arc  not  geologjsta 
enough  to  launch  out  into  original  research  in  tliese  matters,  and 
BO  wo  iiave  stuck  to  the  40-fathom  Unc  and  the  recent  depoaita 
OS  our  guidcfi  Tor  our  iwt^t-glacial  map  and  for  the  map  of  12.000 
to  10,000  B.C.  But  in  one  matter  we  have  gone  beyond  these 
guides.  It  is  practically  cortnin  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  lant  Glacial 
Age  the  Mediterranean  was  a  couple  of  land-lockod  sea  basins, 
Dot  connected — or  only  connected  by  a  torrential  overBow 
river.  The  eastern  Irasin  was  the  fresher ;  it  waa  fed  by  the  Nile, 
the  "Adriatic"  river,  the  "Red-Sea"  river,  and  perhaps  by 
a  river  that  poured  down  amidst  Uie  mountains  that  arc  now 
the  Greek  Archipelago  from  the  ver>'  much  bigger  Sea  of  Cen- 
tral Ai^  that  then  exiKted.  Aiinost  certainly  human  beings, 
and  pOK>>ibly  even  NeoUthie  men,  wandered  over  that  now  lust 
Mediterranean  valley. 

The  reasons  for  bclievTng  this  are  very  good  and  plain.  To 
this  <lay  tlit:  Mediterranean  ia  a  sea  of  evaporation.  Tbi;  rivers 
thai  Oow  into  it  do  not  make  up  for  the  evaporation  from  it« 
*  AaoBK  oUier  boola  wo  have  und  Jukaa  Browne'a  Buildina  of  the  OrUitk  f  tin. 
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Mirfuco.  There  'm  a  constant  current  of  water  pouring  into  tlio 
Mftditcrmnwin  Trom  the  Atlantit;,  and  unother  current  atrcam- 
iog  in  from  the  JBoBphorus  and  Black  Sea,  For  the  Black  Scft 
gets  more  WBt«T  than  it  needs  from  the  big  rivers  that  flow  into 
it;  it  is  an  overflowing  sea,  while  thp  Mediterranean  is  a  thirety 
sea.  From  which  it  must  be  plain  that  when  the  Mediterranean 
was  cut  oQ  both  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea  it 
must  have  been  a  shrinking  sea  with  its  waters  sinking  to  a  much 
lower  level  than  those  of  the  oc«an  outside.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  CaspiaJi  Sea  to-day.  SUU  more  so  is  it  the  ease  with  the 
Dea^l  Sea. 

But  if  this  reasoning  m  sound,  then  where  to-day  roll  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  there  must  once  have  been  great 
area«  of  land,  and  land  with  a  very  agit«able  L-limate.  Thw  was 
probably  the  case  during  the  laat  Glacial  .■Xge,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  near  it  wan  to  our  time  when  the  change  occurred  that  brought 
back  the  ocvau  wat<!r8  into  the  Mediterranean  baain.  Ciirtainly 
there  must  have  been  Grimaldi  people,  ami  perhaps  even  Azilian 
and  Ncolitbie  people  going  about  in  the  valleys  and  forests  of 
these  regiong  that  are  now  submerged.  The  Neolithic  Dark 
\^^lile8,  the  people  of  the  Meililerrannan  race,  may  have  gone  far 
towards  the  beginningH  of  settlement  tind  civilization  in  that 
great  lost  Mediterranean  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wright '  gives  us  some  veiy  stimulating  sugges- 
tions here.  Ho  suggests  that  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  there 
were  two  lakes,  "one  a  fresli-waler  lake,  in  the  eastern  depres- 
sion, which  drained  into  the  other  in  the  western  depression. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  what  must  have  happened  when  Uie 
ocean  level  rose  once  more  as  a  result  of  the  dissipation  of  the 
ice-«iheets,  and  its  waters  began  to  pour  over  into  the  Mediter- 
nmeaa  area.  The  inflow,  small  at  first,  must  have  ultimately 
increased  to  enormous  dimensions,  as  the  channel  n'us  slowly 
lowered  l)y  erosion  and  the  ocean  level  slowly  rose.  If  there 
were  any  unconsolidated  niateriaU  on  the  aill  of  the  Strait,  the 
result  must  have  been  a  genuine  debacle,  and  if  we  consider  tlie 
lc;ngtli  of  time  which  even  an  enormous  torrent  would  take  to  fill 
6Ucb  a  basin  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  ooncludo 
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that  this  rcEitlt  was  likely  lo  hnve  been  attained  in  any  caiw. 
Now,  Ihig  may  secan  nil  the  wildest  speeulfttion,  but  it  is  not  en- 
tirely  so,  for  if  we  examine  a  gubmarine  contour  map  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  we  find  there  \a  an  euonnoua  valley  running  up  from 
the  Mediterranean  deep,  rijrbt  through  the  Slrait*i,  and  trenching 
some  distance  out  on  to  the  Atlantic  ahelf.  Tliis  valley  or  gorRe 
is  probably  the  work  of  the  inflowing  waters  of  tlic  ovcan  at  the 
tennination  of  the  period  of  interior  drainflgo." 

This  refilling  of  tJie  Mediterraniain,  which  by  the  rough  chro- 
nology we  are  employing  in  thin  book  may  have  happened  somc- 
when  between  30,000  and  10,000  a.c,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  dingle  events  in  tlie  prohiHtxiry  of  our  nice.  If  the 
later  date  is  the  truer,  then,  as  the  reader  will  nee  plainly  enough 
after  reading  the  next  two  chapters,  the  crude  beginnings  of  civili- 
zation, the  first  lake  dwellings  and  the  first  cultivation,  were  prob- 
ably round  that  eastern  I^vantine  I,«.kc  into  which  there  flowed 
not  only  the  Nile,  but  the  two  great  rivers  that  are  now  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Red  Sea.  Suddenly  the  ocean  waters  began  to  break 
through  over  the  westward  hille  and  to  pour  in  upon  these  primi- 
tive peoples  ^  the  lake  that  had  been  their  home  and  friend 
became  their  enemy;  its  waters  roGo  and  never  abated;  their 
sBttlementa  were  submerijcd;  the  waters  pursued  them  in  their 
B^ht.  Day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  waters  spread  up  the 
valleys  and  drove  mankind  before  them.  Many  must  have  been 
BUrrounded  and  caught,  by  the  continually  rising  salt  flood.  It 
knew  no  check  ;  it  came  faster  and  faster ;  it  rose  over  the  tree- 
tops,  over  the  hill^,  until  it  had  Blled  the  whole  basin  of  the  pres- 
ent Mediterranean  and  until  it  lapped  the  mountain  cliiTs  of 
Arabia  and  .\frica.  Far  away,  long  before  the  dawn  of  hLstory, 
this  catastrophe  occurred. 
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§  I.  Primitive  Philosophy.  §  2,  The  Old  Man  in  R^i^ion.  §  3. 
Fear  and  Hop«  in  Hetigi-on.  §  4.  Stars  and  Seasons.  §  5. 
Story-tMing  and  M^i-maHng.  %  0.  Complex  Origins  oj 
IMigion. 

§1 

BEFORE  we  fi^o  on  to  tell  ^ow  6000  or  7000  years  nffo  men  be- 
gan to  gather  into  the  firet  towns  and  tn  develop  sometliitig 
mora  than  the  loowknil  tribes  that  had  hitherto  been  thetr  liigb- 
est  political  a«isociaUon.  ^>methinR  must  be  ssid  about  the  thingij 
Uiat  w<!n:  goii^  OD  iiieide  thoso  bmine  of  which  we  have  trac 
tho  growth  ftcd  development  throu^rh  a  period  of  500,0UU  years 
from  tho  PitheonnthropUB  utafie. 

\V1iat  vfiis  man  thinking  alKiut  liimneir  and  about  the  world 
in  those  remote  days? 

At  first,  he  thought  veiy  little  al»ut  anything  hut  iniin«diAte 
thinff8.  At  firnt  he  woa  busy  tliiokiog  ffuch  thiiipn  as:  "Here 
is  n  liear;  what  shall  I  do?"  Or  "Thero  la  a  nqmrrel;  how  can 
I  get  it?"  Until  language  had  dovclopwl  to  some  ostont  there 
could  have  been  little  thinking  beyond  the  range  of  nctual  ex- 
perience, for  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought  aa  book- 
keeping is  the  instrument  of  business.  It  records  and  fixes  and 
enahleH  thought  to  get  on  to  more  and  more  complex  ideati.     It 

■  Otir  tTAfttment  nf  thb  chapter  in  written  forthftB^'>^^ivft^^!tncl  it  brond  Mid 
l^ci'Tul.  But  tlio  «ttjd"iit  wIk)  winlioit  (o  Ki)  mot*  llinr«ii|t)ily  into  th<>  di'vnbpmpnt 
of  ili^  ch'iliiV'd  montaliiy  out  of  tho  clement*  of  tbo  priiiiili>-c  buitiaa  nkind  nlxriJtl 
mul  andatudy  vtry  c&irrnlly  thnt  recy  UluiiiiniitJiicbixik,  Juuic'b /*'irMufu[n/  afth* 
VncatuieiouK  (KnflUh  IratiiiliLliim  !)>'  BoaLriiv  M.  HinckU'),  anit  pMiiri'lnlly  lh« 
4il>piii»l{  two  cbapMra.  That  book  ii  a  oiosC  Importaat  coalribuliou  to  ilie  meuUl 
hiiitoty  ol  mainldiul. 
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ifl  the  haod  of  the  miiid  to  hold  aud  kcirp.  l^imorxlial  miin,  licrore 
he  uouid  talk,  probably  saw  very  vividly,  tiumickcd  very  cleverly, 
gestured,  laughed,  daucod,  and  Lived,  without  much  specula- 
tion about  whenco  ho  cam«  or  why  he  lived.  Ho  feared  the  dark, 
DO  doubt,  and  thuDdcriJtonDfi  and  big  animals  and  queer  Ihiogs 
and  whatever  he  dreamt  about,  and  no  doubt  he  did  tilings  to 
propitiate  what  he  feared  or  to  change  hi]4  luck  and  plea«e  Qie 
iirmenary  powers  in  rock  and  beast  and  river.  He  made  no  clear 
diaiicotioD  between  aniniAte  and  inanimate  things ;  if  a  stick 
hurt  him,  be  kicked  it ;  if  the  river  foamed  aud  Boodcd,  he  thought 
it  waa  hostile.  His  thought  was  probably  very  much  at  the  level 
of  a  bright  Utile  ruQLem]}orsry  boy  of  fotir  or  five.  He  bad  the 
liOine  Miibtle  unreaffinablenem  of  trrinHitJon  and  the  sittne  limita- 
Uous.  But  siuce  he  had  little  or  no  speech  lie  would  du  little  to 
paw  on  the  fancies  that  camo  to  him,  and  develop  any  tradition 
or  cODccrt^'^l  acts  about  tlicin. 

The  drawings  even  of  Late  PalicoUthic  man  do  not  suggest 
that  be  pai<i  any  att^nlioo  to  sun  or  moon  or  stars  or  trees. 
Up-  whs  preoccupied  only  with  animals  and  men.  Probably 
be  took  day  and  night,,  mm  and  stars,  treeis  and  muunt;iins,  as 
bdng  in  the  nature  of  things  —  as  a  child  takctt  it^  meal  times 
and  ite  nuisery  staircase  for  granted.  So  fur  at>  we  ran  judge, 
he  drew  no  fanlaeiee,  do  ghoAt«  or  uuything  of  that  sort.  'Hie 
Beindoor  Men's  drawings  are  fearless  familiar  things,  with  no  hint 
about  them  of  any  religious  or  occult  feelings.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  that  we  can  suppose  to  be  a  religions  or  mystieni  symbol 
at  all  in  his  productions.  No  doubt  he  had  a  certain  amount  of 
what  is  called  fetishism  in  his  life ;  he  did  things  we  should  now 
think  unreaaonable  to  produce  desired  ends,  for  that  is  all  fetish- 
ism amounta  to ;  it  is  only  incorrect  science  based  on  gueee-work 
or  false  analogy,  and  entirely  different  in  it«  nature  from  religion. 
No  doubt  he  was  excited  by  tiiti  dreams,  and  his  dreams  mixed 
up  at  timea  in  his  mind  with  hiti  waking  impre«sionit  and  puszled 
him.  Since  he  buried  Uiii  dead,  and  luncc  even  the  later  Neander- 
thal men  nxm  to  have  buried  their  dead,  and  apparently  with 
food  aud  weapons,  it  haa  been  argued  that  he  had  a  bclid  in  a 
future  life.  But  it  is  juht  ns  reaj<onable  to  suppose  that  early  men 
buriod  their  dead  with  food  and  weapons  because  thoy  doubted  if 
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they  were  dead,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  aa  believing  tbem  to 
have  immortal  spirits,  and  that  their  belief  in  their  twntiuuing 
vitality  was  reinr<irced  by  dmanw  of  the  departed.  Tliey  may 
have  ascribed  a  sort  of  werc-wolf  existence  to  the  dead,  and  wUhed 
to  propitiate  them. 

The  Ktiindeer  man,  we  feel,  was  too  intelligent  and  too  like 
oureclves  not  to  have  had  some  speech,  but  quite  probably  it  woe 
not  very  serviceable  for  anj-thing  beyond  direct  statement  or 
matter  of  faet  uflrrativo.  He  lived  in  a  larger  community  than 
the  Neanderthaler,  but  how  large  we  do  not  know.  Except 
when  game  is  Hwanning,  hunting  communities  must  not  keep  to- 
gether in  large  bodita  or  they  will  starve.  The  Indians  who 
depend  upon  the  caribou  in  Liibnidor  must  be  living  under  cir- 
cumstances rather  like  those  of  the  Ueindcer  men.  They  scatter 
in  smatl  family  groups,  as  the  caribou  scatter  in  search  of  food; 
but  when  the  deer  collect  for  the  seasonal  migration,  the  Indiana 
also  collect.  That  U  the  time  for  trade  and  ie&sUi  and  nmr- 
rlages.  The  simplest  .American  Indian  is  10,000  yeant  more 
sophisticated  than  the  lU-indcer  man,  but  probably  that  sort 
of  gathcrinK  and  dispersal  vrns  aim  the  way  of  RcindctT  men. 
At  SolutnS  iu  I'Vance  there  are  traces  of  a  great  camping  and  feasi- 
ing-plfloc.  There  was  no  doubt  nn  exchange  of  news  there,  but 
one  may  doubt  if  there  was  anything  like  an  cxchnngo  of  ideas. 
One  aees  no  scope  in  such  a  life  for  theology  or  philosophy  or 
superBtition  or  speculation.  Fears,  yes;  but  unsyetematic 
fears;  fancies  and  freaks  of  the  imagination,  but  personal  and 
tranmtory  freaks  and  fancies. 

Perhaps  there  waa  a  certain  power  of  suggestion  in  these  en- 
counters. A  fear  really  felt  need.s  few  words  for  its  tranamie- 
sion;  a  value  «et  upon  ^mcthing  may  be  very  simply  conveyed. 

In  thcjjp  questions  of  )irimitive  thought,  and  religion,  we  must 
rameml»er  that  the  lowly  and  Kivage  ])eopl&s  of  to-day  probably 
throw  very  little  light  on  tlie  mental  Htafe  of  men  before  the  days 
of  fully  developed  language.  Primordial  man  could  have  had 
little  or  no  tradition  before  Uio  development  nf  speech.  .MI 
Bavage  and  primitive  pooplca  of  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  are 
soaked  in  tradition  ~  the  tradition  of  thousands  of  generations. 
ly  have  weapons  tike  tlieir  remote  ancestors  and  methods 
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like  them,  but  what  were  slight  and  RhaMow  impHMOM  on  the 
miods  of  tlicir  predecessors  are  now  deep  and  intiicate  grooves 
worn  throughout  the  intervcniug  centuries  generation  by  geneni- 
tioD. 

Certain  verj'  fundamental  things  there  may  have  been  in  mcn'n 
raindii  lung  Iwfore  the  coming  of  spe(M;ti.  Chief  nmimg  these  must 
have  been  fear  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  tribe.  The  young  of  the 
primitive  squat  ting-place  grew  up  under  that  fear.  Objects 
ossficinted  with  hiiu  were  probably  forbidden.  Every  one  was 
forbidden  to  touch  hift  spear  or  to  nit  in  bia  place,  just  as  to-day 
little  boys  must  not  touch  father's  pipe  or  eit  in  his  chair.  He 
was  probably  the  ma«ster  of  all  the  women.  The  youths  of  the 
little  community  had  to  remember  that.  The  idea  of  something 
forbidden,  the  idea  of  things  boii^,  as  it  is  called,  tabu,  not  to  be 
touched,  not  to  be  looked  at,  may  thus  have  got  well  into  the 
human  mind  at  a  very  early  ati^e  indeed.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  in  an 
ingenious  analjrsia  of  these  primitive  tabus  n-hieli  arc  foutid  among 
aavage  peoples  all  over  the  world,  the  tabus  that  separate  brother 
and  sister,  the  tabus  that  make  a  man  run  and  hide  from  bis  step- 
mother, traces  them  to  such  a  fundamental  cause  as  this.'  Only 
by  reapccting  tKis  primal  law  could  the  young  rajile  hope  to  es- 
cape the  Old  Man's  wrath.  And  the  Old  Man  must  have  been 
an  actor  in  many  :i  primordial  nightmare.  A  disposition  to  pro- 
pitiate him  even  after  he  was  dead  is  quite  understandable.  One 
was  not  sure  thnt  lie  toas  dead.  He  might  only  be  aaleep  or 
^uumning.  Long  after  an  Old  Man  was  dead^  when  there  was 
nothing  to  represent  him  but  a  mound  and  a  megalith,  the  women 
would  convey  to  their  children  how  awful  and  wonderful  he  was. 
And  being  niiU  a  terror  to  his  own  little  tribe,  it  was  easy  to  go 
on  to  hoping  that  he  would  be  a  terror  to  other  and  hostile  people. 
In  his  life  he  had  fought  for  his  tribe,  even  if  he  bad  bulhcd  it. 
^\'hy  not  when  he  was  dead?  One  seen  that  tlic  Old  Blan  idea 
vras  on  kUsa  very  natural  to  tho  primitive  mind  and  capable  of 
gnat  development.' 


'J-  J.  Atkituno'it  Priirud  t»tB. 

■8m  Sit  i.  G.  Ftomt,  B'tit/in  1  mmortaJiltf. 
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§3 

Another  idea  probably  arose  early  out  of  the  mysterious  via- 
itiition  of  infectious  diseaace,  and  that  wat<  the  idea  oi  unclean- 
ness  and  of  being  accurst.  From  that,  too,  tbcro  may  have  come 
an  idea  of  avoidinj;  particular  places  and  persons,  and  persons  in 
particular  pbasca  of  health.  Here  was  the  root'  of  another  set 
of  tabus,  TJren  luaa,  from  the  very  dawn  of  his  mental  life,  may 
have  had  a  feeling  of  the  siiUHter  about  places  and  things.  Ani- 
mals, who  dread  trapK^  have  tbat  fecUog.  A  tii^er  will  abandon 
its  usual  jungle  route  at  tlie  sight  of  a  few  threadn  of  cotton.' 
like  most  young  animals,  young^  human  beings  are  easily  made 
fearful  of  thie  or  that  by  their  nurses  and  seniors.  Here  ia  an- 
other set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  repulsion  and  avoidance,  that  sprang, 
up  almost  inevitably  in  men. 

As  soon  as  speech  began  to  develop,  it  must,  have  got  to  work 
upon  sudi  fundiunenfal  fuelii^  and  l)egun  t«  systematize  them, 
and  keep  thera  in  mind.  By  talking  together  men  would  rein- 
force each  other's  fcirs,  and  e!«tabH.sb  a  common  tradition  of 
tabus  of  thing!)  forbidden  and  of  things  unr.Icun.  With  the  idea 
of  unclcauniss  would  oome  ideas  of  cleansng  and  of  removing  a 
otitae.  The  cleansing  would  be  conducted  tbrouRh  the  advice 
and  with  the  aid  of  wise  old  men  or  wise  old  women,  and  in  such 
el«&nsing  would  lie  the  germ  of  the  earheet  pneetcraft  and  witcb- 
eraft. 

Speech  from  the  first  would  be  a  powerful  supplement  to  the 
merely  imitative  education  and  to  the  education  of  cuffs  and  blows 
conducted  by  a  speechless  parent.  Mothers  would  tell  their 
youss  and  scold  their  young.  As  speech  developed,  men  would 
find  they  had  experiences  and  persuasions  that  gave  them  or 
seemed  to  give  them  power.  They  wouhl  make  secrete  of  thess. 
things-  There  is  a  double  streak  in  the  human  mind,  a  atreak 
of  cunning  secretiveness  and  a  strealc  perhaps  of  later  origin  that 
makes  us  nil  anxious  to  tell  and  astnnish  and  impress  each  other. 
Many  people  make  secrets  in  order  to  have  secrets  to  tell.  These 
secrets  of  early  men  they  would  convey  to  younger,  more  im- 
preesionable  people,  more  or  lees  honestly  and  impressively  in 

^Glaifurd'p  ffiftc  «n4  Rcnane*  in  Iht  Jndian  Jwiwh.  1916. 
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some  process  of  initiation.     Moreover,  the  pedagogic  spirit  over- 
IWB  in  tile  faiiman  mind ;  mo»i  prople  like  "telling  other  people 
)t  to."    Extensive  arbitrary  prohibitions  for  the  boys,  for  the 
girU,  for  the  women,  also  probably  oame  veiy  early  into  htuuan 
K     histoiy. 

^M  Tbeo  the  idcM  of  the  sinister  has  for  its  correlative  the  idea  of 
^1  the  propitious,  and  from  that  to  the  idea  of  making  tilings  pro- 
^1      pitioua  by  ceremotiies  is  an  easy  »tep.* 

■  tn 

■  th. 

■  pr 

■  dil 

^^       or 


Out  of  such  ideas  and  a.  jumble  of  kinilred  ones  grew  the  first 
^asi-reliKioiig  elemejil-s  in  human  life.  With  every  develop- 
ment of  8i>eech  it  became  poHuble  Ui  intensify  and  develop  the 
Lradition  of  labua  and  rcKtmiiilfi  and  ccremonien.  There  is  not 
a  savage  or  barbaric  race  to-<lay  that  is  not  held  in  a  net  of  such 
tnditioD.  And  with  the  comini:;  of  the  primitive  herdsman 
there  would  be  a  considerable  broodeninf;  out  of  all  thin  Bort  of 
praclice.  Things  hitherto  unheeded  would  be  found  of  im- 
portance in  human  affairs.  Neolithic  man  waa  nomadic  in  a 
diflen^nt  spirit  from  the  mere  daylight  drift  after  food  of  the 
primordial  hunter.  He  w»s  a  herdsman,  upon  whoau  mind  a  sciuie 
of  direction  and  the  lie  of  the  land  bad  bc<^  forced.  He  watched 
his  flock  by  night  a.s  well  lut  by  day.  Tlie  sun  by  (lay  and  pres- 
ently the  «tars  by  ni}^ht  hplptHl  to  guido  hi!>  niigralionR ;  lie  be- 
gan to  fmd  after  many  age.i  that  the  Mtarii  are  .it<>atlicr  guides  tlian 
the  sun.  He  would  begin  to  note  particular  stara  and  star  groups, 
and  to  diHtingUL-ili  uuy  individual  tliiii};  vms,  for  primitive  man, 
to  believe  it  individualiziid  and  p4:n9onaI.  He  would  begin  to 
think  of  the  chief  stare  as  persons,  veiy  shining  and  dignilied  and 
tnistworthy  persons  looking  at  him  like  bright  eyes  in  the  night. 
His  primitive  tillage  strengthened  his  senMi  of  the  seasons.  Par- 
ticular stars  ruled  his  heavens  when  seedtime  wns  due.  The  be- 
ginnings of  agriculture  were  in  the  sub-tropii-al  zone,  or  even 
nearer  the  equator,  where  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shine  with 
a  qilendour  unknown  in  more  temperate  latitudes. 


■  For  Mine  intanattec  ■ooBiMtioiii  hvn  n«  S^ittUmund  Fivud.  Totm  and  Tabco. 
gmmnHanff  MtMt*  Iha  Ptf/tMe  Li/*  of  Sarac*  and  XrunUtea. 
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And  NeoUtliic  man  was  counting,  and  falling  UDdor  the  spoil 
of  numbers.  There  are  swage  languages  that  have  m*  word  for 
any  numlwr  abovo  five.  Some  peoples  cimnot  ro  above  two. 
But  NcoUtliic  nukD  in  the  lands  of  his  origin  in  Asia  and  Africa 
even  more  than  in  Europe  was  already  counting  his  accumulating 

poBscssiuutj.  He  was 
beginning  to  uRe  tal- 
lies, and  wondering  at 
the  triangularity  of 
tlircc  and  the  square- 
oess  of  four,  and  why 
nomc  quantities  liku 
twelve  were  easy  to 
divide  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  others,  like 
thirteen,  impossible. 
Twelve  Ijecame  a 
nnble,  generous,  and 
familiar  number  to 
him,  and  tbirte^ 
rather  an  outcast  and 
dnireputable  one. 

Probalily  man  l»e- 
gan  rcc^kunintf  time  by 
the  clock  of  the  full 
and  new  moons. 
Moonlight  ia  an  impor- 
tant thing  to  herdsmen 
who  no  longer  merely 
hunt  their  herds,  but 
watch  and  guard 
them.  Moonliglit,  too,  was  iierlm|w  Jii.s  time  for  love-making, 
as  indeed  it  may  have  beta  for  jjrimordial  man  and  the  ground 
ape  ancestor  before  hira.  But  from  the  phases  of  the  moon,  aa 
his  tiU^e  increased,  man's  attitude  would  go  on  to  the  greater 
cycle  of  the  eeasons.  Primordial  man  probably  only  drifl-ed 
before  tlie  winter  as  the  days  grew  oold.  Neolithic  man  knew 
siirely  that  the  winter  would  eome,  and  stored  Ids  fodder  and 


■ 
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presently  his  grain.  Ho  had  to  fix  a  seedtime,  a  propitioiui  s(!cd- 
tiine,  or  bis  eowiiif:  was  a  failure.  The  earliest  recorded  rcckoD- 
iiig  is  by  raoooB  and  by  geDerations  of  meii.  The  former  SDcms 
to  be  ihe  earn  ui  tlie  Book  of  Geuesii<,  where,  if  one  reads  tbc  great 
ages  of  tlie  (jatriardis  who  lived  before  tlie  flood  as  lunar  months 
iiutead  of  years,  Methusaleh  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  a  cred- 
ible leosth  of  life.  But  with  Uj^i^^ulturu  h<>£an  the  difficult  task 
of  squaring  the  lunar  mouth  with  the  eolur  year;  a  i&ak  which 
has  left  its  scars  on  our  calendar  to-dfiy.  Easter  shifts  uneasily 
from  ycnr  to  year,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  holidiiy-makers ; 
it  is  now  inconveniently  early  and  nuw  Into  in  the  season  because 
of  this  ancient  reference  of  time  to  tho  moon. 

And  when  men  began  to  move  with  set  intention  from  placo 
to  place  with  their  animal  and  other  possessions,  then  they  would 
begin  to  develop  the  idea  of  other  places  in  which  they  were  not, 
and  to  think  of  what  might  be  in  those  other  places.  And  in  any 
valley  where  they  liugered  for  a  time,  Uiey  would,  remembering 
bow  tbey  got  there,  auk,  "How  did  this  or  that  other  tiling  get 
here?"  They  would  b^in  to  wonder  what  w&s  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, and  where  the  sun  went  when  it  set,  and  what  was  abov^ 
the  clouds. 

§  5 

The  capacity  for  telling  things  increased  with  their  vocabulary. 
The  simple  individual  fancies,  the  unxystematic  fetish  tricks 
and  fundamental  tabus  of  PuslieolithiR  man  began  l/>  he  handed 
on  and  made  into  a  more  consistent  Hystem.  Men  be{{an  to  tell 
stories  about  tliemselves,  about  the  tribe,  about  it^  tatnis  and 
why  they  had  to  be,  about  tlic  world  and  the  why  for  the  world. 
A  tribal  mind  came  into  existence,  a  tradition.  Palaeolithic  man 
was  certainly  more  of  a  free  individualist,  more  of  an  artist,  as 
vrril  as  more  of  a  savage,  than  Neolithic  man.  Neolithic  man 
ms  coming  under  prescription;  he  could  be  trained  from  his 
ymith  and  told  to  do  things  and  not  to  <lo  tilings;  he  was  not  so 
free  to  form  independent  ideas  of  his  own  about  things.  He  had 
thoiigbla  piven  to  him ;  he  was  under  a  new  jiower  of  suggestion. 
And  to  have  more  words  and  to  attend  more  to  words  is  not  simply 
to  increase  mental  power;  words  themselves  arc  powerful  things 
and  dai^etouH  things.    Palieolithio  man's  n-ords,  perhaps,  were 
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chiefly  just  names.  He  used  ihcm  for  what,  they  were.  But 
Neolithic  m&a  wa«  tliinking  about  these  words,  tie  was  thinking 
about  a  nunilicr  of  thiogK  witli  a  great  deal  of  verbal  confusion, 
and  guttiiiK  to  some  odd  conclusions.  In  speech  he  had  woven 
a  not  to  bind  his  race  together,  but  also  it  was  a  net  about  liis  feet. 
Mnn  was  bindii^  himself  into  new  and  larger  and  moro  efficient 
combinatiooa  indeed,  but  at  a  price.  One  of  the  most  notahle 
things  about  the  XeoUthic  Age  '\s  the  total  absence  of  that  free 
direct  artistic  imptilae  which  was  the  fflipreme  quahty  of  lat4!r 
Palffiolithic  man.  We  find  much  industry,  much  skill,  poliahfid 
unplemeats,  pottery  with  conventional  tlesigns,  co-operation  upoo 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  no  evidence  of  personal  creativoneBe.* 
Self-supprwision  is  beginning  for  men.  Man  has  entered  upon 
Uie  long  and  tortuou.*:  and  dilTicutt  {latli  towardu  a  life  for  the 
comioon  good,  witli  all  its  sacrifice  of  personal  impulse,  which  he 
is  still  trriiding  to-day. 

Certain  tbiogs  appear  in  the  mythology  of  mankind  again 
and  again.  Neolithic  man  was  enormously  imprcseed  by  eer- 
penta  —  and  he  no  longer  took  the  sun  for  granted.  Nearly 
everywhere  that  NeoUthic  culture  went,  there  went  a  tlisposi- 
tion  to  aseocinte  the  sun  and  the  serpent  in  decoration  and  wor- 
ship. This  primitive  serjwnt  worsliip  spread  ultimately  far  be- 
yond the  regions  where  the  anakc  is  of  serious  practical  importance 
in  human  life. 

Witli  the  beginnings  of  i^^culture  a  fresh  set  of  ideaa  arose 
in  men's  minds.  We  have  already  indicut«>d  how  easily  and  nat- 
urally men  may  have  (»mc:  to  u«M>ciate  the  idea  of  sowing  with 
a  burial.  Sir  J.  G.  Fraxer  lias  purKucd  tlie  development  of  this 
association  in  the  human  mind,  linking  up  with  it  the  concep- 
tion of  special  sacrificial  persons  who  arc  killed  at  seedtime,  tike 
conception  of  n.  specially  piiri&cd  class  of  people  to  kill  these  sacn- 
fices,  the  first  priests,  and  the  conception  of  a  satrameni,  a  cerc- 

*Lud*NK  Hopf,  iu  Tht  Itvmen  Sp«iu,  cnlU  tbe  U.t«r  P«1iDolitliie  art  "tiiiu«u- 
lina"  wad  the  NeoUtiuc  "(emi&iac."  Tba  potlary  ma  made  by  nrtsiuun.  be  nyn. 
ftud  that  Moounta  fur  it-  But  the  ikrinwiMMic  wn*  midn  hy  tn(?D,  ami  limn  waa 
poUuni  to  jiwveul  NeoLtthtc  men  (niiLi  taliinii  Knixt  of  tiouo  or  ultalw  of  rock  and 
cvving  tttun  ^  tiad  ttuy  dtkred.     Wc  *uiciie«C  thoy  did  BDt  duv  to  do  mt. 
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monial  feast  ia  wbicb  the  tribe  cats  porttona  of  tbe  body  of  tbo 
victim  in  order  to  almrc  in  tiic  siicrificial  benefits. 

Out  of  nil  these  factors,  nut  of  the  Old  Man  tradition,  out  of 
tbe  desiro  to  oscapc  infection  and  unclcanncss,  out  of  tbe  desire 
for  power  and  success  Ihrougli  ma^c,  out  of  Uio  sacrificial  Ira- 
ditioQ  of  seedtime,  an  J  out  of  a  number  of  like  Ix'Uffs  and  mental 
experiments  and  miaconccptionv,  a  complex  somotbing  voa 
graving  up  in  the  lives  of  men  wUidi  was  b««inning  to  Iiiiid  tlM;m 
together  mentally  and  emotionally  in  a  common  Life  and  action. 
This  something  wc  may  call  region  (Lnt.  rdigare,  to  bind  *}• 
It  vast  not  a  smpic  or  logiritl  mmething,  it  was  n  tnngte  of  ideas 
about  commanding  beings  luu)  spirits,  about  gods,  .ilxiut  all  sorts 
of  "musts"  and  "must-nots."  Like  all  other  human  DUttt^re, 
religion  has  grown.  It  must  be  clear  from  what  has  gone  before 
that  primitive  man  —  much  lees  his  ancestral  apes  and  his  ances- 
tral Mcsozoic  mammab  —  could  have  had  no  idea  of  Qod  or 
Religion  ;  only  very  slowly  did  his  brain  and  his  powers  of  com- 
prebeBsiou  bet-ome  capable  of  such  g«n«ml  coaneptiouH.  Ri^ligion 
is  sommhing  that  has  grown  up  with  and  tlirough  human  asNod- 
Btion,  and  God  has  been  am!  is  still  biriog  discovered  by  man. 

This  book  is  not  a  theological  book,  and  it  is  not  for  ua  to  em- 
bark upon  tbcological  di.>tcusaion ;  but  it  ia  a  pari,  a  neecesaiy 
and  ctiitral  part,  of  the  history  of  man  to  describe  the  dawn  and 
derclopmcnt  of  his  religious  ideas  an<{  their  influence  upon  hia 
activitie«.  Al!  tho»e  factors  we  have  noted  must  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  development,  ami  \-arioiiR  writers  li:ive  laid  most 
atrws  upon  one  or  other  of  them.  Sir  J.  Q.  Fniiter  we  have  al- 
ly not^  as  the  leadiof^  intudent  of  the  derivation  of  sacra- 
lootfl  from  mi^jic  eacrificen.  Grant  Allen,  in  hU  Evolution  of  the 
Ilka  of  Cod,  laid  stress  obieSy  on  tbe  posthumous  worahip  of  the 
'**)M  Man."  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor  (Primitive  Culture)  gave  hia  atten- 
tion mainly  to  tbe  dit^wsition  of  primitive  man  to  as^^ribe  a  noul 
lo  every  object  animate  and  inanimate.  Mr.  A.  E.  Crawley, 
in  The  Tree  of  Life,  has  callL-d  attention  to  other  centres  of  im- 
pubc  and  emotion,  and  particularly  to  sex  as  a  source  of  deep 
excitement.    The  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  li  that  Nco- 


'  But  Ctoero  aiya  ralsBna.  "la  moil  mtr."  ntul  tW  "  UudluK"  1»'  lliose  who  ncoept 
Trtigart  Eaaftvn  wrritra  of  a»  bmoK  merelir  th»  buidiii(Of  ■  tow. 
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Uthic  man  was  still  mcnt-ally  undeveloped,  he  oould  be  confused 
and  illogical  to  a  degree  quite  impoiisilile  to  an  educated  modern 
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pteson.    Conflicting  and  contradiciory  ideui  couUt  lie  in  hLi  mind 
without  challenging  one  anotber;  now  one  thing  ruled  his  thouf^ta 
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mtensoly  and  vividly  and  aovr  aoother;  his  fears,  his  acts,  went 
BliU  distt)imeet«d  a*  chiidron's  are. 

Coufu&rdly  under  the  titimiilus  of  the  neetl  and  possibility  of 
oo-uperatioD  and  a  combined  life,  Neolithic  mankind  was  feel- 
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ing  out  for  guidance  and  knowledge.  Men  were  becoming  aware 
that  personally  they  needed  prot-oction  and  direction,  cleanfiing 
from  impurity,  power  beyond  their  own  strength.  Confusedly 
in  response  to  that  demand,  bold  men,  wise  men,  shrewd  and 
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cunning  men  were  itrising  Us  become  magicians,  priests,  chiefs, 
and  lungs.  They  urc  not  ti)  be  tbought  of  ns  cheats  or  usurpers 
of  power,  our  the  rest  of  mankind  as  their  dupes.  All  men  arc 
mixed  in  their  motives;  a  hundred  things  move  men  to  seek 
aacendancy  over  other  men,  but  not  all  such  motives  arc  hofc 
or  bwl.  The  magipians  usually  believed  more  or  less  in  their 
own  magic,  tlie  priest.*!  Jn  their  cerranonics,  the  chiefs  in  their  right. 
The  history  of  mankind  henceforth  is  a  history  of  more  or  leas 
blind  endeavours  to  conceive  a  common  purpose  in  relation  to 
wliich  all  men  ma.y  live  Imppity,  and  to  create  and  develop  a 
common  consciousness  and  &  common  stock  of  knowledge  which 
may  serve  and  illuminate  that  purpose.  In  a  vast  variety  of 
forms  this  appearance  of  kings  and  priests  and  magic  men  was 
happening  all  over  the  world  under  Neolithic  conditions.  Kvery- 
where  mankind  was  seeking  wliere  knowledge  an<l  mastery  and 
magie  piiwer  might  reside ;  everj-where  individual  rat'n  were  will- 
ing, honestly  or  tJishonestly,  to  rule,  to  direct,  or  to  l»e  the  magic 
being.s  who  would  reconcile  the  confusions  of  the  community. 

In  many  ways  tho  simplicity,  direetnefls,  and  detachment  of  a 
later  Palaiolitliic  rock-painter  appeal  more  to  modern  symputhies 
than  does  the  state  of  mind  of  these  Neolithic  men,  full  of  the 
fear  of  Home  ancient  Old  Man  who  had  developed  into  a  tribal 
God,  obeessed  by  idais  of  sacrificial  propitiation  and  niflgie  mur- 
der. No  doubt  the  reindeer  hunter  was  a  ruthless  hunter  and  a 
combative  and  passionate  creature,  but  he  killed  for  reasons 
we  eau  still  understand;  Neolithic  man,  under  the  sway  of  talk 
and  a  confused  thought  process,  killed  on  theory,  he  killed  Cor 
monstrous  au<i  now  incredible  ideas,  he  killed  those  he  lored 
through  fear  and  under  direction.  Those  Neolithic  men  not  only 
made  human  sncrifices  at  seedtime ;  there  is  every  rtwioii  to  rui>- 
pose  they  sacrificed  wives  and  slaves  at  the  burial  of  their  chief- 
tains; they  killed  men,  women,  and  children  whi^ncver  they 
were  under  adversity  end  thought  the  gods  were  atJiirat.  TTiey 
practised  infanticide.'  Al\  these  things  passed  on  into  the  Drunse 
Age. 

Hitherto  a  social  ooqscIousdcss  had  been  asleep  and  not  even 

■  1l«t«EiMu.  T<n  7aar>'  t>iaffine  in  Ccftic  and  Sa*»n  OmthUU.  <)uoted  by  Lord 
AT«lHiiy  io  Prthiitvrie  Timt.  p.  176. 
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clrufimiDR  in  litunan  bintory.    Before  it  awakeoed  it  produced 
nightmares. 

Away  beyond  the  dawn  of  history,  3000  or  4000  ycani  ago, 
ouo  thinlutof  lUc  Wiltflhire  uplands  in  thetwiliKlit  of  a  midsummer 
day's  morning.  The  torches  pale  in  (he  gron-ing  liitht.  One  has 
a  dim  apprehension  of  a  procoesioo  through  tlio  avi^nue  of  stone, 
of  priests,  perhaps  fantaaticAlly  dressed  with  skins  and  horns 
and  horrible  painted  maslsfl^not  the  robed  and  bearded  dig- 
nitttriee  our  artists  represent  the  Druids  to  have  been  —  of  chiefs 
in  skins  adorned  with  necklaces  of  t«eth  and  bearing  spears  and 
axes,  their  great  heads  of  hair  held  up  with  pins  of  bone,  of  women 
in  skins  or  flaxen  robes,  of  a  great  peering  crowd  of  shock-headed 
iu«n  and  naked  children.  They  tiave  aasemblcd  from  many  di> 
tant  places ;  the  ground  between  the  avenues  and  Silbury  Hill 
is  dotted  with  their  encampments.  A  ccrtJiin  feittive  chperful- 
jwsH  prevails.  And  amidst  the  throng  march  the  apitointcd 
human  victims,  submissive,  helplets,  staring  towards  the  dis* 
iant  smoking  altar  nt  which  they  tire  to  die  —  tliat  tho  harvests 
may  be  good  and  the  tribe  increase.  ...  To  that  had  life  pro- 
graeecd  3000  or  4000  years  ago  from  it«  starting-place  in  Iho 
aliow  of  the  tidat  bcacttcs. 


xni 

THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND 

§  I.  Is  Mankind  Stilt  Di^ererUiating  r  §2.  The  Main  Ram 
of  Mankind.  §3.  Was  There  an  Alpine  Racef  §4.  The 
Brunei  Peoples.  §  5.  How  Existing  Races  may  be  Related  to 
Each  Other. 

§1 

IT  in  neoees&ry  now  to  diecuaa  plaUily  what  is  meant  by  a  phrase, 
uned  often  very  carelessly,  "The  Races  of  Mankind." 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  already  been  explained  in 
Chapter  III  that  man,  -so  vriddy  spread  and  subjected  therefore 
to  great  differences  of  climate,  consuming  verj-  different  food 
in  different  regions,  attacked  by  different  enemies,  must  always 
have  been  undei^oing  considerable  local  modificalJon  and  differ- 
entiation. Man,  like  every  other  species  of  li\'ing  thing,  has 
constantly  been  tending  to  differentiate  into  several  species; 
wherever  a  body  of  men  has  been  cut  off,  in  islands  or  oceans  or 
l>y  flescrts  or  mountains,  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  it  must  have 
begun  very  Hoon  to  develop  special  characteristics,  f^pecialiy  adapted 
to  the  local  conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  usually 
a  wandering  and  enterprising  animal,  for  whom  there  exiet  few 
instirmuuntable  barriers.  Men  imitate  men,  fight  and  eonqner 
them,  interbreed,  one  poopk-  with  another.  Concurrently  for 
thousands  of  yearn  there  have  been  two  seta  of  forces  at  work, 
one  tending  to  separate  men  into  a  multitude  of  local  varieties, 
and  another  to  rcinix  and  blend  these  varieties  together  Irefore 
a  separate  species  has  been  est^bUahed. 

These  two  sots  of  forces  may  have  fluctuated  in  this  relative 
effect  in  the  past.  Palaeolitliic  man,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  more  of  a  wanderer,  he  may  have  drifted  aljout  over  a  much 
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rca,  than  later  Neolitliic  diad;  be  was  less  fitted  to  any 
sort  of  home  or  lair,  lu;  wm;  tied  by  fewer  possefisioDs.  Being  a 
hunter,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  migratioiw  of  his  ordinary 
quarry.  A  few  bad  seawns  mny  have  shifted  him  hundreds 
of  miles.  He  may  therefore  have  mixed  very  widely  and  de- 
veloped few  varieties  nver  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  agriculture  tended  to  tic  ihosc.  conununities 
of  mankind  that  tocik  it  up  to  the  re^on  in  which  it  was  most 
conveniently  carried  on,  and  eo  to  favour  difforp,ntiation.  Mix- 
ing or  differentiation  is  not  dependent  upon  a  higher  or  lower 
stage  of  civilitatioD  ;  many  savage  tribes  wander  now  for  himdreds 
of  miles;  many  Enghsb  villagera  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  never  been  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
their  viUagct,  ncitlier  they  nor  their  fathers  nor  grandfathers 
before  them.  Hunting  peopk-^  ofton  have  enormous  range.  The 
Labrador  country,  for  instance,  is  inhabited  by  a  few  thousand 
Indiaos,'  who  follow  the  one  great  herd  of  caribou  as  it  wanders 
j'parly  north  and  then  south  again  in  pursuit  of  food.  This  mere 
handful  of  people  covers  a  territory  as  large  as  France.  Nomad 
peoples  also  range  very  witlely.  Some  Kalmuck  tribes  are  said 
to  tmvd  nearly  a  thousand  miles  between  summer  and  wint«r 
paature. 

It  carricfi  out  this  suggestion,  that  Palseolitliic  man  ranged 
widely  and  was  distributed,  thinly  indeed  but  uniformly,  through- 
out the  world,  that  the  Palaeolithic  remains  we  find  arc  every- 
where astonishingly  uniform.  To  quote  Sir  John  Evans,*  "The 
implements  in  distant  lands  are  so  identical  in  form  and  char> 
acter  with  the  British  specimens  that  they  might  have  been  manu- 
factured by  the  same  hands.  ...  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  present  level,  implements  of  the 
Eumpeao  t>T>e3  have  been  discovered ;  while  in  Somaliland, 
in  an  autrtejit  river-valley  at  a  great  devatioo  above  the  sea,  Sir 
U.  \V.  Sf!Utn-Karr  haa  collected  a  laige  number  of  implementa 
formed  of  flint  and  quartzite,  which,  judging  from  their  form 
and  characttT,  might  have  been  dug  out  of  the  'UriftKlcpoaita  of 
the  Soimnc  and  the  Seine,  the  Thames  or  the  ancient  Soknt." 

*  Cifaoila  UAntiar.  hy  Oraarell  Mid  otbera.    M*cni!IUD.  Now  York. 
•Qooud  tn  Smii.  Bril..  vol.  ii.  p.  RU. 
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Phases  of  spreading  and  intermixture  have  probably  alt«niated 
with  phases  of  settlement  and  ttpcciulixjilion  in  Uie  history  of  man- 
kind. But  up  l/>  a  few  hundred  years  ago  it  Ja  probable  that  since 
the  days  of  the  PalsmUthic  Age  at  least  mankind  has  on  the 
whole  \>een  differenllating.  The  species  tias  difTerentiated  in 
that  ijcriod  into  a  very  great  niimber  of  i-aricties,  many  of  which 
have  rrblcntfcd  with  others,  which  have  spread  and  undergone 
further  dtfTcri-ntiation  or  become  extinct.  Wherever  there  has 
be&n  a  strongly  marked  Local  difference  of  conditions  and  a  check 
upon  intcmiixtiire,  there  one  is  ahnost  obliged  to  aesume  a  variety 
of  mankind  must  have  appeared.  Of  such  local  varieties  there 
must  have  lieen  a  great  multitude. 

Id  one  remote  comer  of  tlio  world,  Tasmania,  a  little  cut-o£F 
popukition  of  people  remained  in  the  early  PaUtx>hthic  atagc 
until  the  discovery  of  Uiat  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1&42.  They 
Are  now,  unhappily,  extinct.  The  last  Trumanian  died  in  1877. 
They  may  have  been  out  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  15,000 
or  20,000  or  3:1.000  years. 

But  among  the  numerouB  obstacles  and  interruptions  to  inter- 
mixture there  have  been  certain  main  barriej-s,  such  as  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  hishlanda,  onoe  higher,  and  the  now  vanished 
»eaa  of  central  Aftia  and  the  hke,  which  have  cut  off  great  groups 
of  varieties  from  other  great  groups  of  varieties  over  long  pc- 
riodi}  of  time-  These  separated  groups  of  varieties  developed  very 
parly  certain  broad  reserabhunces  and  differences.  Mont  of  the 
varieti4?9ofmeninea8tem  Asia  and  ;Vmerii-a,  but  not  all,  tiavenow 
this  in  common,  that  they  have  yellowish  buff  skini^,  ntraight  black 
bair,  and  often  high  cheek-honcn.  Most  of  the  native  (lenples  nf 
Afriva  south  of  the  Sahara,  Iiut  not  alt,  have  black  or  blackish 
skins,  Sat  noecs,  thick  Upe,  and  frizzy  hair.  In  north  and  western 
Europe  a  great  number  of  peoples  have  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
ruddy  complexions ;  and  about  the  Mediterranean  there  ift  a  prev- 
alence of  white-ekinned  pooijlea  with  dark  eyea  and  black  hair. 
The  black  hair  of  many  of  these  dark  whites  is  straight,  but  never 
80  strong  and  wavdees  us  the  hair  of  the  yt^tlow  people-s.  It  i.t 
strnighterinthe  east  than  in  tiic  west.  In  southern  Iiirliu  we  find 
brownif  h  and  darker  peoples  with  ^ttroight  black  hair,  and  the.<%  as 
we  pasa  eastward  give  place  to  more  dlMlnctly  yellow  peoples. 
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Iq  scattered  uiIaDdti  and  in  Papua  and  Xew  Guinea  we  And  ancithcr 
serin  of  black  and  browuUh  peoples  of  a  mure  lowly  type  with 
Dizzy  hair. 

Bat  it  mus(  be 
borne  in  mind  ttutt 
theac  arv  very  loo£«- 
fitting  genoraliza- 
tkiQfl.  Somp  of  the 
areas  and  isolated 
fwckets  of  inaQkind 
ID  the  Asiatic  area 
may  have  been 
under  coDditions 
more  like  those  in 
the  European  area ; 
■ome  of  Uic  African 
anas  are  of  a  more 
Astatic  and  less  dis- 
tioctively  African 
type.  We  find  a 
wa\T-haired,  fai> 
isb,  h&ir>'-8kinited 
race,  the  Ainu,  in 
Japan.  They  are 
more  like  the  Euro- 
peans iu  their  facial 
t>'pc  than  the  sur- 
rounding ycUow 
Jepanese.  They 
may  be  a  drifted 
pateh  of  the  whites 
or  they  may  be 
a  quite  distinct 
people.  We  find 
primitive  block  peoplo  in  tlic  Andaman  Islands  far  away  from  Au&- 
tralia  and  far  away  from  Africa.  There  is  a  streak  of  very  negroid 
blnod  tniivahlp  in  miitli  P^^rtia  and  Bomft  parts  of  India.  The«o 
are  the  "Attiatic"  negroids.    There  is  little  or  no  proof  that  all 
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black  people,  the  Australian!!,  llie  Ajiiatin  ne^micU  and  the  ne* 
groes,  derive  from  one  origin,  but  only  tliat  they  have  lived  for 
vast  periods  under  similar  conditioDs.  Wc  must  not  Hssume 
that  human  beings  in  the  eastern  Attiatic  area  were  all  differ- 
entiating in  one  direction  and  all  the  human  bcingn  in  Africa 
in  another.  There  were  Brcat  current*  of  tendency,  it  is  true, 
but  there  were  also  backwaters,  eddies,  admixtiirea,  readmix- 
ture:',  and  leak&ges  from  one  main  area  to  the  other.  A  cnloured 
map  of  the  world  to  hIiow  the  nn:es  would  not  preMOt  just  four  great 
areas  of  colour;  it  woulil  Imvc  to  be  dabbed  over  with  a  multi- 
tudt  of  tints  and  intoj-nieiliate  shiidep,  simple  here,  mixed  and 
Overlapping  there. 

Id  the  early  Neolithic  Period  in  Europe  —  it  may  be  10,000 
op  12,000  years  ago  or  so  — man  was  differentiating  all  over  the 
world,  and  he  had  already  different  in  tod  into  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, but  he  has  never  differentiated  into  different  species.  A 
"species."  we  must  remember,  in  biological  language  is  dis- 
tinguished from  8  "variety"'  by  the  fact  that  varieties  can  inter- 
breed, while  species  either  do  not  do  ao  or  produce  offspring  which, 
like  mulee,  are  sterile.  ^Vll  mankind  can  interbreed  freely,  can 
learn  to  undenitand  the  same  speech,  can  adapt  it«olf  to  co-opera- 
tion. .\nd  in  the  present  age,  man  is  probably  no  longer  under- 
going differentiation  at  all.  Reacbnixture  is  now  a  far  stronger 
force  than  differentiation.  Men  mingle  more  and  more.  Man- 
kind from  the  view  of  a  biologist  is  an  animal  species  in  a  state 
of  arretted  differentiation  and  possible  rcadmixture. 

§2 

It  is  onlj-  in  the  last  fifty  or  pjxty  ycare  that  the  varieties  of 
men  came  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  as  a.  tangle  of  diffcrcntia- 
ina  recently  arn?sted  or  Btiil  in  progress.  Before  that  time 
tudents  of  mankind,  influenced,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  tho  titory  of  Noah  and  the  Ark  and  him  three  sone,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Jnphet,  were  inclined  to  classify  men  into  three  or  four 
great  rafcs,  and  they  wore  disposed  to  regard  these  races  as  hav- 
ing alwayg  been  separate  things,  descended  from  originally  sepa- 
rata ancestors.  They  ignored  the  great  possibilities  of  blended 
races  and  of  special  local  isolations  and  vanatione.    Tbo  claeni- 
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varied  coaxiderably,  but  there  liM  been  rather  too 
itmiSi  nadiness  to  atwume  that  mankioct  must  be  completti^ly 
dtvixlblc  into  three  or  four  nmin  groupti.  EthoologiiitK  (ittudenUi 
of  race)  have  faUeo  into  grievous  disputes  about  a  multitude  of 
minor  peoples,  a«  to  whether  they  wem  of  this  or  that  primary 
race  or  "mixed,"  or  strayed  csrly  forms,  or  what  not.  But  ail 
races  arc  more  or  less  mixed. 
There  ape,  no  doubt,  four 
main  groups,  but  each  is  a 
miacellaDy,  and  there  arc 
little  gtTjups  that  nill  not 
go  into  any  of  the  four 
main  divi^toos. 

Subject  tio  these  reMr\-a- 
tiong,  when  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  when  we 
speak  of  these  main  divi- 
sions we  mean  not  .><imple 
and  pure  races,  but  groups 
of  races,  then  they  have  a 
certain  convcnienco  in  dis- 
cussion. Over  the  European 

and  Mediterranean  area  and  western  Asia  there  are,  and  have  been 
for  many  thousand  years,  white  peopled,  usually  called  the  Cau- 
CABiASS,'  subdivided  into  two  or  three  subdivisions,  the  northern 
blonds,  an  alleged  intermediate  race  about  whicli  many  authorities 
arc  doubtful,  and  the  southern  dark  whitc« ;  over  eastern  Aaia  and 
America  a  second  group  of  races  prevails,  the  MoNaoLiANS,  gen- 
erally with  yellow  skins,  straight  black  hair,  and  sturdy  bodies; 
over  Africa  the  Nkt.rokh,  and  in  the  r^on  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  the  black,  primitive  Australoids.  These  are  conven- 
ient terms,  provided  the  student  bears  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
exactly  defined  terras.  They  represent  only  the  common  char- 
acteriatiai  of  certain  main  groups  of  races;  they  leave  out  a 
number  of  little  peoples  who  belong  properly  to  none  of  these 

■  TUa  is  Dot  A  good  nsmv,  luid  may  porhftpa  drop  nut  of  uw  Uur.  Blunmi- 
tMcb  tAioaa  »  pAHlruKr  skull  ft«  tho  "typo"  of  thlt  no*  ftod  it  liappeoed  to  bs  • 
•bill  bWD  Uw  Cmwmu*.  —  U.  S. 
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divixioDs,  and  Diuy  diDregard  tbo  perpctuu)  mixing  where  the 
iruuD  groups  overlap. 

Whether  the  "Caucasiaii"  race  is  to  be  divided  into  tvro  or 
three  main  subdivisioDs  dependH  upon  the  classificatory  value 
to  be  sttAched  to  certain  differences  in  the  skeleton  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Rhape  of  the  ttkull.  The  student  in  his  furtlier 
leading  will   meet    with    constant  referenceti    to  round-skuUed 


(Brachycepbatic)  and  Iong-«kulled  peoples  (Dolichocephalic). 
No  skaW  looked  at  from  above  is  completely  round,  hut  some 
skulls  (the  dolichocephalic)  are  much  more  oblong  Uian  others ; 
when  the  width  of  a  akull  in  four-fifths  or  more  of  its  length 
from  back  to  front,  that  ekuU  ia  called  brachyocphalic ;  when 
the  width  is  loss  than  four-fifths  of  the  length,  the  skull  is  doUcho- 
ccphalic.  While  H>me  ethnologists  re^rd  the  diffcrenoo  between 
braehycephnly  and  dolichrtcpphaly  as  a  difference  of  quite  pri- 
mary imiwrtance,  another  school  —  which  the  writer  must  confess 
has  entirely  captured  his  convictions — dismifwss  this  as  a  mere 
aeoondar)'  di^^finction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  skull  shapes 
of  a  people  may  under  q>eeuU  ctreumstAiices  voty  in  compora- 
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(Jew  ufAtgitri) 


AAicdiiki-nncan 


alcQtly  dolichocephalic. 
Id  Neolithic  Britain 
and  in  8caiidina%'iA  the 
earliest  bftrrows  (  =  tomb 
mountU)  are  long  grave- 
shaped  barrows  and  the 
late  ones  round,  and 
the  skullK  found  in  the 
former  arc  uRually  doli- 
chocephnlic  and  in  the 
latter  most  frequently 
bra*' by  cephalic.  This 
points  p«rhapK  to  a  suc- 
cession of  raves  in  west- 
ern Europe  in  the  Neo- 
lithic Period  (see  Chap- 
ter XLV),  but  it  may 
also  point  to  changes  of 
diet,  habit,  or  climate. 

But  it  is  this  study 
of  skull  shapes  which  has 
led  many  ethnologists  to 
divide  the  Caucaaan 
race,  not,  as  it  was  dj- 
■vided  by  Huxley,  into 
two,  the  nnrtbeni  blonds 
and  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  African  dark 
whiie*  or  brunet«,  but 
into  three.  They  split 
his  blonde  into  tvo 
classes.  They  distln- 
gui&h  a  northem  Euro- 
pean  type,  blond 
and  dolichocephalic,  the 
Nordic ;  a  Mediterra- 
nean or  Iberian  race, 
lluxley's    dark     whites, 
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wbicfa  is  dark-haired  and  dolichocephalic,  and  belwet-o  the-se  tw» 
they  descry  this  third  race,  their  brachycephalic  racf ,  the  Alpine 
race.  The  opposite  school  would  treat  the  alleged  Alpine  race 
^ply  as  a  number  of  local  brachycephahc  varieties  of  Nordic 
or  Iberian  peoples.  The  Iberian  peoples  were  the  Neolithic 
people  of  the  long  barron-s,  and  seem  at  first  to  have  pervaded 
most  of  Eunipc  and  weHtera  Aoia.' 


§4 

This  McditcrnuKon  or  Iberian  race  certainly  had  a  fridcr  ran^e 
in  early  times,  and  was  a  \ves  specialized  and  distinctive  race 
than  the  Nordic.  It  is  very  hard  to  dofino  its  southward  boun- 
duies  from  the  Negro,  or  to  mark  off  its  early  trareo  in  central 
Asia  from  those  of  early  Dravidians  or  MongoliatLi.  Wilfred 
Scawcn  Blunt '  says  that  Huxley  "had  long  suspected  a  common 
Origin  of  the  E^ptiana  and  the  Dravidians  of  India,  perhaps  a 
long  belt  of  brown-skinned  men  from  India  to  Spain  in  very  early 
days."  AcroKt  France  and  Great  Britain  these  dark-white  Ibe- 
rian or  Mediterranean  people  were  ousted  by  a  round-barrow- 
making  "Alpine"  or  Alpine-Nordic  race,  and  the  dawn  of  history 
in  Europe  sees  tliem  being  pressed  westward  and  southward 
everirwhere  by  the  exponaion  of  the  fairer  iiorthcm  peoples. 

It  is  pa-wiblc  tliat  this  "belt"  of  Huxley's  of  dark-white  aud 
browa-dkinncd  men,  this  raco  of  bninct-brown  folk,  ultimately 
spread  even  farther  than  India;  that  they  reached  to  the  shoree 
of  the  Pacifie,  and  that  they  were  everywhere  the  original  pos- 
•essors  of  the  Neolithic  culture  and  the  beginners  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  The  Nordic  and  the  Mongolian  peoples  may 
have  been  but  north-western  and  north-eastern  branches  from 
this  more  fundamental  stem.  Or  the  Nordic  race  may  have  been 
&  branch,  while  the  Mongolian,  hke  the  Negro,  may  have  been 
another  equal  and  distinct  stem  with  which  the  brunct-browna 
met  and  mingled  in  South  China.  Or  the  Nordic  peopice  also 
may  have  developed  separately  from  a  palaolithic  stage. 

At  some  period  in  human  history  (see  Hliot  Smith's  Migra- 
tion* of  Early  Culture)  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  type  of 
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Neolitluc  ciiUura  mdely  diatributed  in  the  world  which  bod  a 
group  of  features  so  rurious  and  so  unlikely  to  h»ve  been  inde- 
p^deutly  developed  in  different  r^oos  of  the  «arth,  as  to  compel 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  in  effect  one  culture.  It  readied  through 
all  the  ri^iona  inhal)i(«d  by  tho  biunct  Mcditcmtnean  mce,  and 
beyoDd  UuMUgh  lailia,  Further  India,  up  tho  Piicilic  roast  of 
China,  and  it  spread  at  la^tt  across  the  Pacific  and  to  Mexico  and 
Peru,  It  was  a  oonatal  culture  not  rcachiog  deeply  inland.  (Here 
■gain  we  cover  the  gmund  of  Huxley's  "belt  of  brown-skinned 
men,"  and  extend  it  f:ir  to  the  east  acroas  the  stopping-stonee  of 
Polynesia.  There  arc,  we  may  note,  some  very  striking  resem- 
blances l>etween  eiirly  Jupancse  pottery  and  so  forth  and  similar 
Peruvian  pro<iuctiona.)  Tliis  peculiar  development  of  the  Neo- 
lithic culture,  which,  Klliot  Smith  called  the  Hdiotithic  *  culture, 
induded  many  or  all  of  the  following  odd  practicee:  U)  oir- 
cumciston,  (2)  the  vcrj'  queer  custom  of  sending  the  falher  to 
bed  when  a  child  is  born,  known  as  the  couvade, 
(3)  the  practice  of  maasage,  (4)  the  making  of 
mummies,  (5)  me^calithic  monuments*  (fi.g. 
Stonebenge),  (6)  artificial  deformation  of  the 
heads  of  the  j'oung  by  bandages,  (7)  tattooing, 
(8)  religious  aitsodation  of  the  nun  and  the  ser- 
pent,  and  (0)  the  ubo  of  tlie  symbol  known  as  the 
swastika  (nee  figure)  for  good  tuck.  TliiR  odd 
little  fljTnbol  spirw  gaily  round  the  world;  it 
seem-t  incrt-diblr;  that  men  would  have  invented  and  made  a  pet  of 
it  twircovcr.  Elliot  Smith  tmiuw  these  practices  in  amrt  of  con- 
stellation all  Over  thiii  great  Meditcrruiuaiii-Indian  Occan-I^cific 
area.  Wherconc  occure,  most  of  the  othcns  occur.  They  link  Brit- 
tany with  Borneo  and  Peni.  But  this  constellation  of  practiooa 
iltMs  not  crop  up  in  the  primitive  homes  of  Nordic  or  Mongolian 
peoples,  nor  does  it  extend  southward  much  beyond  equatorial 
Africa.    For  thous.-inds  of  years,  from  15,000  to  1000  b.c,  such  a 

"*Bimi<nini"  mltm  bsauM  of  iha  min  wnnhip  aii<I  the  owitKlitha.  TMa  la 
not  k  my  tuppily  dtown  t»nu.  It  miiiEMta  a  dirtsfon  ociuivaleot  to  patfloUttdo 
(old  uonc)  KoA  ■eoIiUue  (oew  atooa),  trliemas  it  u  a  ilfivnlniunnni  of  tho  Neolithia 
oolturo. 

I  Mfoalithk  nOdunwuto  lt«v«  bora  m^*  quito  rocoatly  liy  primitivtt  Ii)4i*a 
pMVlM. 
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heliolithic  Neolithic  culture  and  its  brownish  possessors  may  have 
been  oozing  round  the  world  through  the  wanner  regions  of  the 
world,  drifting  by  canoies  often  aoross  wide  8tretL-h«6  of  sea.  And 
its  repon  of  origin  may  have  been,  aa  Elliot  Smith  suggestH,  the 
Mediterranean  and  North-Afriean  region.  It  must  have  been 
Kpreading  up  the  PaciAc  Coast  and  across  the  island  atepping- 
Btoaes  to  America,  long  after  it  had  paeaed  on  into  other  develop- 
ments in  its  areas  of  origin.  Many  of  the  peoples  of  the  East 
Indies,  Meluneiua  and  Pulynesia  were  still  in  this  heliolithic  stage 
of  development  when  they  were  di-scoverecl  by  Eurojiean  navi- 
gators in  the  eighteenth  cejitury.  Tlie  first  nivilizations  in  Egypt 
and  the  Euplirates-Tigris  \TilIey  probtLldy  developed  directly 
out  of  this  widespread  culture.'  We  will  dincuas  later  whether 
tbe  Chineae  civilization  had  a  difercnt  origin.  The  Semitic  no- 
miids  of  the  Arabian  desert  ucem  aUio  to  have  bad  a  heliolithic 
stage. 

It  may  dear  up  the  necessarily  rather  ronfused  disrtisHion  of 
thiH  cliapter  to  give  a  .sunirn;!ir>'  of  the  views  expressed  here  in 
a  diagnun.  Thi»,  on  pi^c  149,  ishould  be  compared  later  with  tho 
language  dii^ram  on  page  155. 

We  have  put  the  Australoida  as  a  Negroid  branch,  but  many 
authorities  would  sot  back  the  Australoid  stem  closer  to  the  Tas- 
manian,  and  there  may  even  be  sound  reasons  for  transferring 
both  Australoids  and  Taanmnians  as  separate  branches  to  tlie  left 
of  the  "  Later  Palaeolitliic  Races."  To  avoid  crowding  we  have 
omitted  the  Hairy  Ainu.  They  may  be  the  last  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  primitive  Pre-Nordic  Pre-Mongolian  strain  from  whicli 
the  Nordic  races  are  descended. 

'For  Buuie  ictcmstioK  nuiatmtlDna  !□  tliifl  niatlsr, Mo  W,  It.  It.  lUwn,  "Su-n 
Cull  and  AtfgnlilhA  in  Ocftinn"  {Avttrican  jlnlArDpoTogiar  (N.ti.).  vol.  ivii),  Hoao 
uii)  MucUouicbU.  The  Paaan  Tribti  of  Bamto.eotiUuat  Damu  vtiry  intsnwttnfl  tMrmJIal- 
intu  botwnon  tho  rultur*  ut  moiltin)  Hnmeo  uid  thp  iMvhUtoric  culture  tit  ioutbara 
Europv.  See  tiao  Dr.  W.  Warde  Fowler's  "ABcient  Italy  and  Madnrn  Bara«o" 
in  tho  Jmrrtal  t^  R«ma»  Shtdici  (1910). 
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THE  LANGUAQES  OF  MANKIND 

^1.  No  one  Primitive  Langttage.  fi  2.  The  Aryan  Lanffiutgca. 
§  3.  The  Semiiic  Lari^uagoi.  §  -1.  The  Hamiiic  Language. 
I  5.  The  Ural  Altaic  Languagea.  5  6.  The  ChiTme  Languagea. 
}  7.  OUuT  Language  Grmiftx.  §  8.  Submerged  and  Lost  Lan- 
yuogeg.     §  9.   How  Languages  inay  be  JicUUed. 


SI 

IT  is  improba!)le  tJiat  thnrR  was  ever  sueli  a  thinj;  as  a  common 
human  language.  We  knovr  nothing  of  the  language  of 
l^Iteolithic  man ;  wr  <Io  not  ftvcn  know  whether  PalEBoUthic 
man  talkwl  frcoly. 

Wq  know  that  PalsDolithic  man  hod  a  kucn  sense  of  form  and 
attitude,  becauso  of  his  drawinKa;  and  it  ha«  been  suggested 
that  lie  communicated  his  idea«  very  largely  Uy  gesture.  Prob- 
ably such  words  as  tho  earlier  men  used  were  mainly  eries  of 
alarm  or  paseion  or  names  for  concrete  things,  and  in  many  ca«ea 
they  were  probably  imitative  sounds  made  by  or  aMociated  with 
the  Ihings  named.'^ 

The  first  languages  were  probably  small  coUeotione  of  such 
words ;  they  consisted  of  interjections  and  nouns.  Probably 
the  nouns  were  said  In  different  intonations  to  convey  different 
meanings.  If  Paheolithic  man  hud  a  word  for  "borae"  or  "bear," 
he  probably  showed  by  tone  or  gesture  whether  he  meant  "bear 
is  coming,"  "bear  ia  going,"  "bear  is  to  be  hunted,"  "dead  bear/' 

'  Sir  ArUiw  Evuib  miBcettd  tlut  in  Amariea  cifO'lasgUBce  tioae  b«>for6  apeeoh. 
b«OMiM  tJbe  tlgn-laitKuitc*  ii  ranmrao  to  all  ItuHuu  In  North  Anivrica,  wttenu 
the  l&BCuavn  an  different.     S««  ku  AnArvpativff  anj  the  CUutict.  — Q.  M. 

Sunuel  Butloir  (Vote  liookx)  Buocau  thst  Luicmunn  wW'ofixinftlly  ooitADcrd  to  ft 
fow  Mliolftn."  —  a.  Wli. 
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"bear  has  been  here,"  "bear  did  this,"  and  eo  on.  Only  very 
slowly  did  the  human  mind  develop  methods  of  indicating  actJon 
and  rclatiooKhip  in  a  format  tunnner.  Modern  bnguagVH  cun- 
tain  many  thousands  of  words,  but  tho  earlier  langungofi  could 
have  OQiudsted  only  of  n  few  hundred.  It  is  said  thnt  cv«n  mod- 
em ICuropean  peasants  cnn  get  along  with  somothinK  less  than  a 
thousand  words,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  so  kite  as  tliQ 
Early  Veolithip  Period  thnt  was  the  limit  of  the  available  vocab- 
ulary. I^bably  men  did  not  indulge  in  tliose  days  in  conver- 
sation or  dcacriptioD.  For  narrative  purposes  they  danced  and 
acted  rather  than  told.  They  had  no  method  of  counting  beyond 
a  method  of  indicating  tvro  by  a  du&l  number,  and  some  way  of 
expressing  many.  The  growth  of  speech  was  at  first  a  very  slow 
procesR  indeed,  and  ^rrHmmBtinal  foraift  ami  the  cxprpusion  of 
abstract  ideai*  may  have  come  very  late  in  human  history,  per- 
haps only  400  or  500  generation!!  ago. 


I 
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The  etudentA  of  languages  (iiliilologists)  tell  us  that  they  aro 
unable  to  trace  with  certainty  any  common  featureti  in  all  the 
languafes  of  mankind.  Tliey  cauttut  even  find  any  clement^ 
oommoD  to  all  Uie  C'uucudian  languages.  They  find  uvcr  fcreat 
areas  groups  of  languugct^  which  have  siratlar  root  words  and 
similar  way?  of  etproMiiig  the  some  idea,  but  then  they  find  in 
othor  areas  languages  which  appcair  to  be  dissimilar  down  to 
their  fundamental  structure,  which  express  action  and  relation 
by  entirely  diseimilnr  devioes,  and  have  an  altogether  different 
grammatical  scheme'  One  great  group  of  languages,  for  ex- 
ample, now  covers  nearly  all  Europe  and  stretches  out  Co  India ; 
it  includes  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek, 
Russian,  Armenian,  Pereian,  and  various  Indian  tonguea.  it  is 
called  the  iDdo-Burupeaa  or  Ahyam  family.  The  same  funda- 
mental nn>\s,  the  same  gmmmaticut  ideas,  are  tmcM^able  through 
all  this  family.  0)mpanj,  for  example,  English  Jalher,  moOier, 
Gothic  fadar,  nouiar,  German  voier,  mutter,  Latin  pater,  mater, 
Greek  paler,   meter,    I'Vench    p^c,    mkrt,   Armenian   AotV,   maiff 


'  8m  >nicte  "Grmnmur"  ia  tlw  flncvoloycKHi  ftrOannwa. 
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Sanscrit  pitar,  malar,  etc.,  etc.  In  a.  simUnr  manner  the  Aiyan  lan- 
guages ring  the  clmngGg  on  n  great  number  of  rundaincntal  words, 
/  in  the  Germanic  languages  becoming  p  in  Laliu,  and  no  on. 
They  follow  a  law  of  variation  called  Grimm's  Law.  Tlieae  lan- 
guages are  not  different  tilings,  they  arc  varifitionji  of  one  thing. 
The  people  who  use  these  languages  think  in  the  »ainc  way. 

At  one  time  in  the  remote  paat,  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  that  U 
to  Bay  6000  '  years  or  more  ago,  there  may  have  been  one  simple 
original  .speech  fmm  which  all  these  Aryan  languages  have  dif- 
ferentiated. Somewhere  between  central  Europe  and  western 
Asia  there  must  have  wandered  a  number  of  trilies  sufficiently 
intermingled  to  develop  and  use  one  tongue.  It  is  convenient 
here  to  call  ttiem  the  Ar^-an  peoples.  Sir  H.  II.  Johnston  has 
called  them  "Aiyan  RusHiaD&."  They  belonged  mostly  to  the 
Caucasian  group  of  races  and  to  the  blonrl  and  northern  sub- 
division of  tlie  group,  to  the  Nordic  race  that  is. 

Here  one  must  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Thore  was  a  time 
when  the  philologist*  were  disposed  to  con/use  languages  and 
racCH,  and  to  suppose  that  people  who  once  all  spoke  the  same 
tongue  must  be  all  of  the  same  blood.  That,  howc;vcr,  i«  not  the 
case,  as  the  reader  will  understand  if  he  will  think  of  the  nr^roeji 
of  the  "United  States  who  now  all  speak  English,  or  of  the  Irish, 
who  —  except  for  purposes  of  politienl  demonstration  —  no 
longer  Bpeak  the  old  Krse  language  hut.  English,  or  of  the  Cornish 
people,  who  have  lost  their  anriejit  Keltic  speech.  But  what 
a  common  language  does  do,  is  t«  show  that  a  common  in- 
tercourse has  existed,  and  the  poeHil)ility  of  intermixture ;  and 
if  it  does  not  point  to  a  common  origin,  it  points  at  least  to  a 
common  future. 

But  even  tbia  original  Aryan  language,  which  waa  a  spoken 
speech  perha))s  4000  or  3000  b.c,  was  by  no  means  a  -primordial 
language  or  the  language  of  a  savage  race.  Ite  speakere  were 
in  or  pa«t  the  Neolithic  stage  of  civilisation.  It  had  grammat- 
ical forms  and  verbal  devices  of  some  complexity.  The  vanished 
methods  of  expression  of  the  later  Palasolithic  peoples,  of  the 
Asilians,  or  of  the  early  Neolithic  kitchco-middcn  people  for 

■  8tr  H.  H.  JolmaUD  dvea  tlda  ceUniaU  lo  hie  CamjJoratiM  Studu  a{  (Ji«  BanOt 
and  Sonj-flaitlw  LanpHaoa. 
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instance,  were  probably  much  cruder  than  tfao  most  elementary 
form  of  Ary&n. 

Probably  the  Ary&n  group  of  languages  became  distinct  in  a 
witle  region  of  which  the  Danube,  Diiiepor,  Don,  and  Volga  were 
the  main  rivers,  a  region  that  extended  eastward  beyond  the 
Ural  mountaiufl  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  area  over  which 
the  Aryan  Kpcakcrv  roamed  piobably  did  not  for  a  long  time  reach 
to  the  Atlantic  or  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea  beyond  A?ia  Minor. 
Then?  wag  no  effectual  sepamtion  of  Europe  from  Asia  then  at 
the  Bosphorua.'  The  Danube  flowed  eastward  to  a  great  sea  that 
extended  across  the  Volga  region  of  south-eastern  Russia  right 
into  Turkestan,  and  included  the  lilnck,  Caspian,  and  Aral  Sena 
of  to-day.  Perhaps  it  sent  out  arms  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
miiat  have  been  a  pretty  effective  barrier  between  the  Aryan 
Ipeakers  and  the  people  in  north-eastern  Asia.  South  of  this 
aea  stretched  a  continuous  shore  from  the  Balkans  to  .iVfghanis- 
Can.*  North-west  of  it  a  r^ion  of  swamps  and  lagoons  reached 
to  the  Baltic. 

!3 

Next  to  Aryan,  phtloIogiHta  distJoguiBh  another  group  of  Ian- 
goages  which  fteem  to  have  been  made  quite  separately  from  the 
Aryan  languageK,  the  Semitic.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  kindred, 
but  they  etem  to  have  even  a  different  act  of  root  words  from  the 
Aryan  tongues;  they  exjireas  their  ideow  of  relation.'tliip  in  a 
different  way;  the  fundamental  ideas  of  their  grammars  are 
generally  different.  Tliey  were  in  all  probability  made  by  hu- 
man pommunitieH  quiiR  out  of  touch  with  the  An,'ans,  sepa- 
lately  and  iudependejitly.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Abyssinian,  ancient 
Aaiyrian,  ancient  l*hoenician,  and  a  number  of  associated  tongues 
are  put  together,  therefore,  as  being  derived  from  a  second  pri- 
mary langu:M?c,  wliich  id  called  the  Skmitic.  In  the  very  l>e- 
ginninga  of  recorded  history  we  find  Aryan-epeaking  peoples 
and  Semitic-speaking  peoples  carrying  on  the  liveliest  inter- 
course of  war  and  trade  round  and  about  tlie  eastern  eJid  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  primary 


>  Greek  —  ar-tord. 

«  auwd  <quot*d  in  tlw  8ntv.  Brit.,  vt.  "CMpiui"). 
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Aryan  and  primary  Semitic  langungcfi  oblige  iis  to  believe  that 
ill  rurly  Neolithic  times,  before  Uie  liistorirul  period,  there  must 
for  thousuiits  of  yenrs  have  bocD  ito  olmcist  nomplete  separation 
of  the  Ar>-uii-6pcakiiiK  and  tlie  Scmitic-apcakiii«  peoplee.  The 
latter  seem  to  have  lived  cither  in  south  Arabia  or  in  north-east 
Africa.  In  the  opening  centuriGs  of  the  Neolithic  A^e  the  original 
Aryan  KpeakerK  and  the  oHgiim]  Semitic  speakers  were  probably 
living,  so  to  speak,  in  different  worlds,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
course. Racially,  it  would  aeem.  they  bad  a  rt*moto  common 
origin ;  both  Aryan  qMakcn  and  Semites  are  classed  an  Vnu- 
caidaiiB ;  but  wliile  tltc  origimLl  Aryan  speakura  «i«m  to  have  been 
of  Nordic  race,  the  original  Semites  were  rather  of  the  Mediter^ 
lancaa  type. 

§4 

FbilologistH  speak  with  Io«s  unanimity  of  n  third  group  of  lan< 
guages,  the  Hamitic,  which  some  declare  to  be  distinct  from, 
and  others  alUed  to,  the  Semitic.  The  weight  of  opinion  inolinefl 
now  towards  the  idea  of  some  primordial  connection  of  these  ivto 
groups.  The  Hamitic  group  is  certainly  a  much  wider  and  more 
various  language  group  than  the  Semitic  op  the  j\ryan,  and  the 
Semitic  tongues  are  more  of  a  family,  have  more  of  a  common 
likenesR,  than  tlie  Aryan.  The  Semitic:  languug«H  may  have  arisen 
as  .>K>me  specialized  pnito-Haraitic  group,  just  as  the  birds  arose 
from  a  special  group  of  reptiles  (Chap.  IV).  It  is  a  (jimpting 
speruhition,  but  one  for  whicli  there  is  really  no  boei?  of  justify- 
ing fact,  to  suppow  that  the  rude  primordial  ancefltor  group  of  the 
Aryan  tongues  branched  off  from  tbe  proto-Hnmitie  speech  forms 
at  some  still  earlier  date  than  the  separation  and  specialization 
of  Semitic.  The  Hamilio  speakers  to-day,  like  the  Semitic 
speakerw,  are  mainly  of  the  Mediterranean  Caucasian  race. 
Among  ttie  Hamitic  languages  arc  the  ancient  E^ptian  and 
Coptic,  the  BcrbfT  languagett  {of  the  mountain  people  of  north 
AfricA,  tlic  Afaskcd  Tuaroge,  and  other  such  peoples),  and  what 
arc  tailed  the  lithiopic  group  of  African  langungea  in  eastern 
Africa,  including  the  speoeh  of  the  Gallas  and  the  .^malis.  The 
general  grouping  of  these  various  tongues  suggests  that  they 
originated  over  some  great  area  to  the  west,  as  the  primitive  Scioitic 
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to  the  east  of  the  Hed  Sea  divide.     That 


may  have  arisen 

was  probably  much  more  effective  in  Pleistocene  times ;  the 
sea  extended  acro^t  to  the  west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  aod  a 
fireat  part  of  lower  Egypt  waa  under  water.  Long  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  however,  Asia  ajid  Africa  had  joined  at  Suez,  and  thewe 
two  Ifti^iagc  s^'stems  were  in  contact  in  that  region.  And  if 
Aaia  and  vVfrica  were  separated  then  at  Suest,  they  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  joined  by  way  of  Ambia  and  Ab)yssinia. 

These  Hamitic  languages  may  have  radiated  fn>m  a  centre  on 
the  African   coast  tif  the  Medit«rrnneJin,  and  they  may  have 
extended  over  the  then  cxiating  land  connections  very  widely..  ^ 
into  western  Europe.  ^^ 

All  the-Mj  three  great  groujw  of  languages,  il  may  be  notetl,  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Hamitir,  have  one  feature  in  eoinmon  which 
they  do  not  nhare  with  any  other  language,  and  Hmt  is  gram- 
matical gender ;  but  wht-thcr  that  has  much  weight  as  evidence 
of  a  remote  common  origin  of  Aryan,  Seinitic,  and  Hamitic,  is  a 
question  for  the  philologist  rather  than  for  the  general  etudcnt. 
It  does  not  affect  the  clear  evidence  of  a  verj*  long  and  ^'crj-  ancient 
prehistoric  separation  of  the  speakers  of  these  three  diverse  groups 
of  tongues. 

The  bulk  of  the  Semitic  and  ITamitiospeaking  peoples  are  put 
by  ethnolo^tfi  with  the  Aij'ans  among  the  Caucasian  group 
of  races.  They  are  "white,"  The  Semitic  and  Nordic  "races" 
have  a  much  more  distinctive  physiognomy;  they  seem,  hke 
their  cliamcteristic  Innguageo,  to  be  more  marked  and  specialij 
than  the  Hanutie-speoking  peoples. 


Across  to  the  north-caat  of  the  .\rj'an  aud  Semitic  areas  there 
must  once  Ixave  Kprcad  a  further  distinct  longuafic  systKm  which 
is  now  represented  by  a  group  of  languages  knomi  as  the  Tv- 
RANUN,  or  Ua&L-ALTAic  gTOup.  This  included  the  Lappish  of 
r^pland  and  the  Samoyed  speech  of  Siberia,  the  Finnish  language, 
Magyar,  Turkish  or  Tartar,  Manehu  and  Mongol;  it  has  not 
as  a  group  been  so  exhausiavely  studied  by  European  philolo- 
gifltfi,  and  there  is  insufficient  evidence  yet  whether  it  doe*  nr 
4oes  not  include  the  Korean  and  Japanese  languages.    (A  Jap- 
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anese  writer,  Mr.  K.  IXirai,  has  atteiDpkd  to  show  tliat  Japanese 
aod  Aryaa  may  have  bad  a  common  parent  tongue.'} 

§6 

A  fifth  reg^n  of  language  forniBtk)n  was  south-eastern  Asia, 
iriwre  there  still  prevail;;  a  Kn)tip  of  languages  consisting  of  mono* 
q-llables  without  any  inflections,  in  which  the  tone  used  in  utter- 
iog  A  wDr.  deicnninct"  Ha  meaning.  Thi:^  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  or  Monosyllabic  group,  aaci  it  includes  Chinese,  Bur- 
mte»,  Siamese,  and  Tibotnn.  Tho  diCFcrcncc  between  any  of 
tbeae  Cbinase  tonguee  and  the  more  western  languages  is  pro- 
found. In  the  Pekinese  fonn  of  Chinese  there  are  only  about 
420  primary  monosyllabloM,  and  (.'onBequGntly  cacli  of  these  haii 
to  do  duty  for  a  great  Dumber  of  things,  and  the  different  mean- 
ings are  indicated  either  by  the  context  or  by  saj-iDg  the  word 
in  a  dfetinctive  tone.  The  relations  of  theec  words  to  each  other 
an  exproased  by  quite  diHcrent  methods  from  the  Aryan  methods ; 
Chinese  grammar  is  a  thing  different  in  nature  from  English 
granunar;  it  is  a  separate  and  different  invention.  Many  writers 
declare  there  is  no  Chinese  grammar  at  all,  and  that  is  tnie  if  we 
mean  by  grammar  anything  in  the  European  sense  of  inflections 
and  conoorda.  Consequently  any  such  thing  as  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  Chineee  into  Engli.<ih  U  an  impossibility.  The  very 
method  of  the  thought  is  different.*  Their  philoeophy  remains 
still  largely  a  sealed  book  lo  the  European  on  this  account,  and 
versa,  because  of  the  different  nattue  of  the  expressions. 

|7 
Id  addition  the  following  other  great  language  families  arc 
ished  by  the  philologist.     All  the  American-Indian  lan- 

*  Bncvkpodia  Brilannita,  utirle  "  Jiipun." 

*  The  Tour  chincrera  lndlc«tini[  "  Affkira.  qiHny.  Impcntivti.  old."  plared  En  itiat 
onier.  for  rxamplo.  rriirraenl  "Why  walk  in  the  uiriBDl  xniriT"  The  rtiinvnao 
(ivM  ihe  ham  con*  of  hu  ni«aiiinit :  lb«  EnslJchnwD  svts  tn  il  by  ■  hold  inoUDhcir. 
H«  aay  be  Ulking  of  Moacr^-atism  in  cooIuqe  ft  in  bookbiadiog.  but  bo  trill  My: 
"Wfcy  vbIIi  U  tb*  •acifnt  loyii?"  Mr,  ArOiiir  Wnlvy,  in  iJie  iut«ra«U&s  Mwy 
<M)  ChiciMa  tbougbt  ami  pontry  irhirli  prrcedm  bin  book.  ITO  Ciiinrvt  Paenu  (Cffa- 
at«Ue.  IStS),  attku  It  cine  how  lu  llinv  fields  ChineM  thouitbi  \b  kppl  prnodcal 
sad  rwUietod  bgr  Um  Itnulatiuna  utiun  mL-L«phur  tliu  UuiruUitic  •truotuio  uf  CUneM 
faipww.    See  tin  HiiM.  Ancicni  Uutaiy  ttf  Ckina.  oh.  vu. 
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guagea,  which  vary  widely  among  themselves,  are  wparablo  from 
oDy  Old  World  group.  Hero  we  may  lump  them  togeUifr  not 
80  much  as  a  family  as  a  mis«:cllany.'  Ther«  is  one  great  group 
of  languages  in  Africa,  from  a  titlli!  way  riordi  of  the  equator  to 
ite  southern  extremity,  the  Banti',  and  in  addition  n  romplex 
of  other  languages  across  the  centre  of  the  continent  about  which 
we  will  not  trouhio  here.*  There  nre  alsfi  two  probably  ecparnte 
groups,  the  Dhavidian  in  South  India,  and  the  Malay-Poly- 
nesian stretched  over  Polyned»,  and  also  now  including  Indian 
tongues. 

Now  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  these  fundamental 
differences  that  about  the  lime  when  men  were  passing  from  the 
Palaoliihic  to  Neolithic  comlitions,  tind  beginning  to  form  rather 
larger  eommunitJcs  than  the  family  heni,  when  they  were  Iwgin- 
ning  to  tell  each  other  long  utonec)  and  argue  and  exehajige  ideas, 
human  beings  were  dintributed  alwul  the  world  in  a  number  of 
areas  which  communicated  very  little  with  each  other.  They  were 
separated  by  oceans,  «sifl,  thick  forests,  dewcrts  or  mountains 
from  one  another.  There  may  have  been  in  that  rrmol:^  time, 
it  may  be  10,000  years  ago  or  more,  Aryan,  Scmitie.  Hamitic, 
Turanian,  American,  and  Chineee-speaking  tribes  and  families, 
wandering  over  their  severs!  arena  of  hunting  and  pasture,  all  at 
very  much  the  same  stage  of  culture,  and  each  developii^  its 
linguistic  instrument  in  its  own  way.  Probably  ea«h  of  then 
original  tribes  was  not  more  numerous  altogether  than  the  In- 
diana in  Hudson  Bay  Territory  to-day.  Agriculture  was  barely 
beginning,  ami  until  agriculture  made  a  denser  population  pos- 
sible men  may  have  been  almost  as  rare  as  the  great  apes  have 
always  been. 

In  addition  to  these  early  Neolithic  tribes,  there  must  have 
be«n  various  varieties  of  still  more  primitive  forest  folk  in 
Africa  and  in  India.    Central  Africa,  from  the  Upper  Nile,  was 

•  SMFunud.TAe  Amtrim*  J/aHom.  mad  K.  8.  P»yao,HUUrv  a/  ti^  Ntu  WorU 
Mllttf  AmtTtM,  md  fiol«  rootnou  la  |  1  of  Ma  ebapMf. 

*ThMe  kia  dwcuBcd  compootlri  but  with  very  vpocuti  koowledgn,  bgr  Bit  Bony 
Johnataa  In  Ua  Iltil«  book  on  Th«  Ovetiina  »p  »/  Afiittt,  in  tho  Hmm  UitlvenJly 
Ubmry.  The  «uid«nf  who  Enilii  tliii  ■iibjnrt  ol  philoloiiical  hMory  iDl«mnliiB. 
•boold  nad  the  Inlrodurtloii  to  tbo  aamo  writor's  Comforaitrt  Audif  d/  lAa  BtoMi 
and  Sem^Banm  LangTia^i*. 
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tbcn  a  vaet  forest,  impenetrable  to  ordmary  Imman  life,  a  forest 
of  which  the  Congo  foresU  of  to-day  axe  the  Uet  shrunkeu 
mnains. 

PoBsbly  tho  spread  of  men  of  a  race  higher  tlian  priroiti\'e  Au^ 
tnUoids  into  the  Kast  Indies,'  and  the  drvrlopment  of  the  Iftn- 
pngM  of  the  Mal«y-r<'|ynesi:ip  type  camo  later  in  time  than  the 
oriK>D*^°"  °f  tbeee  other  latiguagn  troupe. 

The  Uttguage  di^-isions  of  the  pbiloloffist  do  tftUy,  it  is  manifeet, 
in  a  brood  sort  of  w»y  with  the  main  riujo  classes  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist, and  they  carry  out  the  same  idea  of  age-long  separotiooa 
between  great  divisions  of  mankind.  In  the  QIacial  Ago,  ioe, 
or  at  laaat  a  c-Umate  too  severe  for  the  free  spresding  of  peopleK, 
extended  from  tJie  north  pole  into  central  Europe  and  across 
RuanA  and  Siberia  to  the  great  tablelands  of  central  Asia.  After 
the  last  Glacial  Age,  this  cold  north  mitigated  its  seventictt  very 
slowly,  and  woa  for  long  without  any  otlier  populntioa  than  the 
imndcring  huntera  wIm>  ^reod  eastward  irnd  acro8»  Bering  Strait. 
North  and  central  Europe  and  Asia  did  not  become  sufficiently 
(emperete  for  Agricultum  until  quite  recent  timon,  iiniiw  that  is 
within  the  limit  of  12,000  or  pOfssibly  uvcn  10,000  yeiirs,  and  a 
doDse  foreet  period  intervened  l>etwecn  tho  ago  of  tho  hunter  and 
the  agricultuml  clearings. 

This  forest  period  wjw  also  a  vary  wot  period.  It  ban  l)een 
caUed  the  Plu\'ial  or  Ljicui^trinc  Age,  the  rain  or  pond  poriod. 
It  has  to  be  romomiKtrcd  that  tlie  outlines  of  the  land  of  the  world 
have  changed  greutly  even  in  the  laat  hundred  centuries.  Acrora 
European  Uusaa,  fn)m  tho  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  the  ire 
receded  there  certainly  spread  much  water  and  many  impassable 
gwampe;  tho  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  parts  of  the 
Desert  of  Turkosljin,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  great  extent  of  sea  that 
reached  far  up  to  the  Volga  valley  and  sunt  an  arm  wciitward 
lo  join  the  Bhick  Sea.  MouDtain  barriers  much  liigher  tli&n 
they  are  now,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  is  now  the  region  of  the 
Indus,  completed  the  saparation  of  the  early  Caucasian  races 
from  the  Moagolians  and  the  Dravldians,  and  made  tho  brood 
raeiaJ  differentiation  of  those  groups  possible 


>  Th«  Pal]rDMiiai)>  »pp«*r  to  hti  »  later  MMtwitrd  nitcmaian  of  (lie  dark  whllM 
or  facown  psoplM.    Sm  Mntia  |  4  o(  ehiwp.  siii. 
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Agaia  the  blown-sand  Desert  of  Sahara  —  it  U  not  &  dricd-up 
Bca,  but  fL  wind  doert,  and  was  onco  fertile  nnd  rich  in  Ufo  —  bc> 
coming  more  and  more  dry  nnd  Baody,  cut  the  CnucatiLans  off 
from  the  sparse  primitive  Negro  population  in  the  central  forest 
T^ion  of  Africa. 

Tbc  Persian  Gulf  extended  very  far  to  the  north  of  its  present 
head,  and  combined  with  the  Syrian  desert  to  cut  off  the  SemJUo 
peoples  from  the  eastern  areas,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  south 
of  Arabia,  much  more  fertile  iban  it  is  to-day,  may  have  reached 
across  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Aden  towards  Abyssinia  and 
Sonmlitand,  The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  were  probably 
Blill  joined  at  Suez.  The  Himalayas  and  ihe  higher  and  vagter 
massif  of  central  Asia  and  the  nortiiward  exteiinon  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  up  to  the  present  Ganges  valley  divided  off  the  Dravid- 
innfi  from  the  Moiif^oliaDs,  the  c4Xnoe  was  the  cliief  Uiik  between 
Dravidian  and  Southern  Mongol,  and  the  Gobi  system  of  seas 
and  lakes  which  pre&cntly  became  the  Gobi  desert,  and  the  (?reat 
sj'stem  of  mountain  chains  which  follow  one  another  across  Asia 
fn)m  the  center  to  the  nnrth-east^  split  the  irongttUnn  race«  into 
the  Chinese  and  the  Ural-Altaic  langviage  groups. 

Bering  Strait,  when  this  pame  mtn  existence,  before  or  after 
the  Pluvial  Period,  isolated  the  Amer-Indians. 

Thcac  ancient  separations  must  have  remained  effectual  well 
into  Neolithic  times.  The  barriers  between  Africa,  Asia,  nnd 
Europe  were  lowered  or  bridged  by  that  time,  but  mixing  had  not 
gone  far.  The  practical  separation  of  the  west  from  Dravidian 
India  and  China  continued  indeed  down  abnost  into  hisloricnl 
times;  but  the  Semite,  the  Hamite,  and  the  Ar^Tin  were  already 
in  close  contact  and  vigorous  reaction  again  in  the  very  dawn 
of  history. 

We  are  not  sugge-sting  here,  be  it  noted,  that  these  ancient 
separations  were  ahsohite  separations,  biit  that  they  were  ofToetual 
enough  nt.  least  to  prevent  any  great  intermixture  of  blood  or  any 
great  intermijcture  of  spcwh  in  those  days  of  man's  social  begin- 
nings. There  was,  nevertheless,  some  amount  of  meeting  and 
exchange  even  then,  some  drift  of  knowledge  that  spread  the 
crude  patterns  and  use  of  various  implements,  and  the  mxtis  of  a 
primiti%'e  agriculture  about  the  world. 
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The  fundameoUl  tongues  of  these  nine  main  language  groupr) 
we  have  noted  were  not  by  any  means  all  the  human  speech  be- 
ginnings of  the  Xeolithiu  Age.  There  may  have  been  other,  and 
possibly  many  other,  tncffeclive  centreii  of  ^poeeh  which  were 
afterwards  overrun  by  the  ttpeakers  of  still  yuniving  tongiies, 
and  of  elementar>-  lauguagcK  which  faded  out.  We  find  strange 
little  patches  of  speech  kIiU  in  the  world  which  do  not  seem  to 
be  connected  with  any  other  language  about  them.  Some- 
times, however,  an  exhaustive  inquiry'  seems  to  af&liate  the^ 
disconnected  patches,  eeems  to  open  out  to  ua  tantalizing 
l^impees  of  some  simpler,  mder,  and  more  fundamental 
and  nniversal  form  of  human  speech.  One  language  group  that 
baa  been  keenly  discussed  is  the  Basque  group  of  dialects.  The 
Baaques  live  now  on  the  north  and  south  slopes  of  the  P>Tcnces; 
Ibey  number  perhaps  600,000  altogether  in  Europe,  and  to  thia 
day  they  are  a  very  sturdy  and  independent-fipirited  people. 
Tlicjr  language,  as  it  exints  to-day,  is  a  fully  developed  one.  But 
it  is  developed  upon  lineti  absolutely  different  from  those  of  the 
Aryan  languages  about  it.  Basque  newnpapers  have  been  pub> 
lished  in  thcVrgi-ntinKandin  the  United  StatRS  to  supply  gniups 
of  prosperous  emigranta.  The  earliest  "Krcnoh"  settlers  in 
Canada  were  Basque,  and  Basque  names  are  frequent  among 
the  French  Canadians  to  this  day.  Ancient  remain.*)  point  to  a 
much  wider  distribution  of  the  Basque  speech  and  people  over 
Spain.  For  a  long  time  this  Baaquc  language  was  a  profound 
perplexity  to  scholars,  and  its  stnictuml  character  led  to  the  sug- 
gestioD  that  it  might  be  related  to  some  Amcr-Indian  tongue. 
A.  H.  Keane,  in  Man  Ptui  and  Present,  assembles  reasons  for  link- 
ing it  —  though  remotely  —  with  the  Berber  language  of  North 
Africa,  and  through  the  Berber  with,  the  general  body  of  Hamitic 
UmguagoB,  but  tliis  relationship  is  questioned  by  other  philolo- 
giate.  They  find  Basque  more  akin  to  certain  .limilarly  stranded 
vestiges  of  speech  found  in  the  Caucasiim  Mountains,  and  they 
are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  last  surviving  member,  much  changed 
and  sprciidijtpd,  of  a  oncf.  very  K-idely  extended  group  of  pre- 
Hamitic  languages,  otherwise  c-tttnct,  spoken  chiefly  by  peoples 
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of  that  bninet  Mediterranean  race  (round-harmw  men)  wmct 
onco  occupied  most  of  weetern  and  southern  Europe  and  west- 
era  Affia,  and  which  may  have  been  very  closely  related  to  ttic 
Dravidians  of  India  and  the  peoples  with  a  betiolithic  culture 
who  spread  eastward  tlience  through  the  Ekst  Indies  to  Polyneeia 
and  beyond. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  over  western  and  smithoni  Europe 
language  groups  extended  10,000  years  ago  that  have  completely 
vanished  before  Aryan  tongues.  Later  on  we  siiall  note,  in  paaa- 
ing,  the  pOBsibility  of  three  loat^  laoguago  groupn  reprweJitctl  by 
(1)  Ancient  Cretan,  Lydian,  and  tbc  like  (though  theee  may 
have  belonged,  nays  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  to  th©  "Ba«qu«- 
Caueasian-Draviilian  (I)  group"),  (2)  Sumcriftn,  and  (3)  EUim- 
ite.  Tlie  KUggeslion  hag  been  made  —  it  is  a  mere  guosa  —  that 
ancient  Sumerian  may  have  been  a  linking  language  between  the 
earty  Basque-Caucasian,  and  early  Mongolian  groups.  If  thiK 
is  true,  theu  we  have  in  this  "Basque-Caucaaian-Dravidian- 
Sumerian-proto-MongoUan"  group  a  etill  more  ancient  »nd  more 
ancestral  s>'Htem  of  speech  than  the  fundamental  Hamitio. 

The  Hottentot  language  ifi  said  to  have  ailiniti(!s  with  the  Ham- 
itic  tongues,  from  which  it  ia  wparated  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  Bantu-RpeakioE  crnlral  Africa.  A  Hottcntot-Uke  language 
with  Uuflhrmtu  affinitii-s  is  ntill  spoken  in  equatorial  eant  Afrini, 
and  thi.4  BtTcngthenii  the  idoa  that  the  whole  of  east  Afrina  was 
once  Hamiiic-flpoakir«.  The  Bantu  lanp;uages and  pcoplw  spread, 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  frf»m  some  center  nf  nrigjn  in  weet 
central  Africa  and  cut  off  the  Hottentota  from  the  other  Hamitio 
peoples.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  Hottentot  ia  a 
separate  language  group. 

Among  other  remote  and  isolated  little  patches  of  langiicgo 
are  the  Papuan  speech  of  New  Guinea  and  the  native  Australian. 
The  now  extinct  Tasmania^  language  is  little  known.  ^Vliat 
we  know  of  it  is  in  BUpport  of  what  we  have  guessed  about  the 
comparative  Bpm>chIe(«nesH  of  Palieolitbic  roan. 

We  may  quote  a  pamage  from  Hutchinson's  Living  Races  of 
Mankind  upon  this  matter:^ 

"The  lanffuaKc  of  tlu;  native?"  In  irmtriorably  loftt,  only  im- 
pocfocb  indictttiou  of  ite  istructure  and  u  amull  propurtiou  of  its 
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words  having  bt-cn  preserved.  Id  the  absence  cf  ttibiktits 
and  some  oUier  foatumt,  their  dialects  reaembled  tbo  AuEtralian, 
but  were  of  ruder,  of  leaa 
developed  structuro,  and  so 
imperfect  Ihat,  according  to 
Joseph  Miiligan,*  our  beat 
Butiionty  on  the  subject, 
they  observed  no  settled 
order  or  arraiigemc-Dt  of 
words  in  the  comitniclaoD 
of  their  seotenccii,  but  con- 
ve^'od  in  a  vupplcmcntary 
fiahion  by  tone,  manner, 
aod  geeturo  those  modiSca- 
tkins  of  meaning  which  we 
express  by  mood,  tense, 
oumber,  etc.  Abstract 
terms  were  rare;  for  every 
variety  of  gum-tree  or  wat- 
tle-tree there  was  a  name, 
but  no  word  for  'tree'  in 
general,  nor  far  qualities 
Rich  as  hard,  soft,  warm, 
cold,  long,  short,  round,  etc. 
Anything  hard  was  'like  a 
stone,'  anything  round  'like 
the  moon,'  and  so  on,  usu- 
ally suiting  the  actioo  to 
the  word  and  confirming  by 
■Otoe  sign  the  meaning  to 
be  undenitood. 

In  reading  this  chapter  it 
is  well  to  remember  how  la- 
borious and  difficult  are  the 
taska  of  comparative  philology,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  uu- 
ilenitaad  the  quatificatiooK  and  Lmitations  that  are  to  be  put 
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upon  ita  concliisions.  The  Aryan  group  of  languages  is  much 
better  under:nt<x>d  than  any  otiier,  for  the  ample  re&aon  that  it 
has  been  mor€  familiar  and  accessible  to  European  scieDce. 
The  other  groups  havo  been  less  thoroughly  investigated,  be- 
cause ao  far  they  have  not  been  KludJed  eximiistively  by  men  ac- 
customed to  use  them,  and  whose  minds  are  set  in  the  key  of  their 
Btructure.  Even  the  Semitic  lan^ages  have  1)eeii  approached 
at  a  disadvantage  becau-so  few  Jews  tliink  in  Hebrew.  But  a 
time  is  fust  approaching  vrheu  Jupanese,  C)iine»e,  Arabic,  and 
Indian  pbilologi^itfi  will  come  to  the  reAcnie  in  tliest:  mattcnt,  and 
good  reason  may  be  found  for  revising  much  that  bos  been  said 
above  about  the  native  American,  Ural-Altaic,  primitive  Chinese, 
and  Pulynesiaii  grouiw  of  tongues. 


BOOK  in 
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THE  ARYAN-SPEAKTNG   PEOPLES  IN   PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 

S  1.   The  Spreading  o/  tltc  Aryan-Speakers.    $  2.  PritnUwe  Aryan 
Life.    §  3.  Early  Aryan  DaUy  Life. 


1^  V  rE  have  6)>okco  of  the  Aryan  language  as  probably  arising 
V  V  in  the  region  of  the  Danube  and  South  Russia  and  spread- 
ing from  that  region  of  origin.  Wc  say  "proiiably,"  because  It 
U  by  no  means  rertainly  provet!  that  that  was  the  centre ;  tliere 
have  been  vast  discussions  upon  this  point  and  wide  divergences 
if  opinion.     W'c  pve  the  prevalent  view.     As  it  spread  widely, 

^Aryao  began  to  differentiate  into  a  number  of  subordinate  lan- 
To  the  we«t  and  eouth  it  encountered  the  BasQUc  inn- 

[guage,  which  was  then  widely  spread  in  Spain,  and  also  possibly 

'  Tanous  Hamitic  Mediterranean  languages. 

The  Neolithic  Mediterranean  race,  the  Iberian  race,  was  dis- 
tributed over  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Franoef  Spain,  north  Afriea, 

'  aouLb  Italy,  and,  in  a  more  civilized  state.  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  probably  cloaely  related  to  the  Egyptian,    To  judge  by 

Ate  European  vestiges  it  was  a  rather  small  human  t>*pe,  generally 
with  an  oval  face  and  a  long  head.  It  buried  its  chiefs  and  im- 
portant people  in  mngalithic  chamberB  —  i.e.  made  of  big  stones 
—  covered  over  by  great  mounds  of  earth;  and  these  mounda 
of  earth,  being  much  longer  than  they  are  bioad,  are  spoken 
of  as  the  tong  barrows.  These  people  sheltered  at  times  in  caves, 
and  also  buried  sfimc  of  their  dead  therein ;  and  fn)m  tho  tnircs 
of  diarred,  broken,  and  cut  human  bones,  including  the  bones 
of  children,  it  ia  inferred  that  they  were  cannibals.    These  short 
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dark  Iberian  tribee  (Bnt!  the  Basriiies  also  if  they  were  a  different 
ntce)  wore  thrust  buck  w&stwatxl,  and  conquered  and  enslaved 
by  slowly  advancinsc  waves  of  n  taller  and  fairer  Aryan-speaking 
people,  comiiig  southward  and  westward  through  central  Europe^ 
who  are  spoken  of  as  the  Kelts.     Only  the  Basque  resisted  the' 
conquering  Aryan  speecli.     Gradiially  these  Keltic-apcaker»  made 
their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  all  that  now  remains  of  the  11 
rians  is  mixed  into  the  Keltic  population.    How  far  the  Keltic 
invasion  affected  the  Irish  poi>iiIatic>n  is  a  matter  of  debate  at  tJ 
present  time ;    llie  Kelt*  may  have  l>een  a  mere  caste  of  coi 
querors  who  imposed  tlieir  lanKiiHue  on  a  larger  subject  popula- ' 
tion.     It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  north  of  Elnglund  is  more  Arj'an 
than  pre-Keltic  in  blood.     There  is  a  sort  of  short  dark  Welsh- 
man, and  certain  types  of  Irishmen,  who  arc  Iberians  by  race.j 
The  modem  Portuguese  arc  also  largely  of  Iberian  blood.  ^ 

The  Kclte  spoke  a  language,  Keltic,'  which  wag  also  in  its  turn 
to  difTercntiate  into  iho  language  of  Onul,  Welsh,  Breton,  Scotch 
and  Irish  Gaelic,  and  other  tongues.  They  buried  the  ashes  of 
ihetr  chiefs  and  important  people  in  round  barrows.  While  these 
Nordic  Kelts  were  spreading  westward,  other  Nordic  Arj'an 
peoples  were  pressing  down  upon  the  dark  white  Mediterranean 
race  in  the  Italian  and  GreeJc  peninsuloH,  and  developing  the 
I^tin  and  Creek  ti^ups  of  tonerues.  Certain  other  Aryan  tribes 
were  drifting  towar<!s  the  Baltic  and  across  into  Scandinavia, 
speaking  varieties  of  the  Aryan  which  became  ancient  Nome 
the  parent  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  —  Gothlcj"' 
and  Low  and  High  German. 

While  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  was  thus  spreading  and 
breaking  up  into  daughter  languages  to  the  west,  it  was  also 
spreading  and  breaking  up  to  the  east.  North  of  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Black  Sea,  Arj'an-speaking  tribe-s  were  increasing  and 
spreading  and  using  a  distinctive  dialect  called  Slavonian,  from 
which  came  Russian,  Serbian,  Polish,  Bulgarian,  and  other  tongues; 
other  variations  of  Aryan  distributed  over  .Asia  Minor  and  Peraa 


'  "Tbo  K«Ilic  Ki^ouii  or  laoKuaoet.  ol  whi^b  It  luu  be»D  uid  thai  they  ccmbloed 
U  Aryan  vocabulary  wiih  a  Berber  (or  llxiriati)  icramnuir."  Sir  Hnrry  Johniiua. 
8oe  d«o  Sir  John  IUL>*a,  The  WeUk  PfypU.  Mac  NeDh's  Pha*e«  in  /ruA  Hinlory, 
auA  vuvna  artidiM  by  Prof.  SM^ntrt  Ukulutcr  in  the  /ruA  UcnMv  (1»17'1«1(0, 
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were  also  being  individualized  as  Armenian  and  Indo-Iranian, 
the  parent  of  Sanscrit  and  Persian.  In  this  book  we  have  used 
tlie  word  Aryan  for  all  thia  family  of  languages,  but  the  tonn 
Indo-European  is  aometimes  used  for  the  entire  family,  and 
"Aryan"  itself  rejitrict«d  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  Indo-Iranian 
speech.)  This  Indo-Iranian  .s|iei!cli  wax  destined  to  ttplit  later 
into  a  number  of  \aaKiiB&:s,  including  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  the 
laiter  beinR  tbe  language  of  attain  trilw.^  of  fair-c^jmplexioned 
Aryao  speakers  who  pushed  eastward  into  India  mnicwhon  be- 
tween 3000  and  1000  B.C.  and  conquered  dark  Dravidian  peoples 
who  were  then  in  poeecssion  of  that  land. 


ft3 

What  sort  of  life  did  these  prehistoric  Aryans  lead,  theae  Nordic 
Aryans  who  were  the  chief  ancestors  of  most  Europeans  and  most 
white  Americans  and  European  colonists  of  to-day,  as  wtill  as 
of  the  Armenians,*  Persians,  and  high-caete  Hindus? 

In  answering  that  question  we  are  able  to  resort  to  a  new  source 
of  knowledge  in  addition  to  tlie  dug-up  remains  and  vestiges 
•iflpon  which  we  have  had  to  rely  in  the  case  of  Palaeolithic  man. 
We  have  language.  By  careful  study  of  the  Aryan  languages  it 
haa  been  found  pc-Mible  to  deduce  a  number  of  conclusions  about 
the  life  of  tbcKC  Aryan  peoples  5000  or  4000  years  ago.  All  these 
languages  have  a  common  resemblance,  as  each,  as  we  have  al- 
ready explained,  rings  the  changes  upon  a  number  of  common 
roots.  \Vhen  we  find  the  same  root  word  running  through  all  or 
most  of  these  tongues,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
thing  that  root  word  signifies  must  have  been  known  to  the  com- 
mon anceefcors.  Of  course,  if  they  have  exactly  the  same  word 
in  their  languages,  this  may  not  be  the  case;  it  may  bo  tJie  new 

'B«*  Sohrador  ((nuialiitcd  by  Jovojm),  Prthiitorio  AntiquHie*  9/  IS«  Aryan 
Pnpin,  p.  404.  BuL  thouRli  ih»  word  .^yftn  ma  unrloubloilly  En  iU  orixlniO 
anUealioa  the  nam*  only  a-t  itut  !nrio>lTnnian  pvopls,  it  bu  bMti  umn)  io  mcMWro 
diacaMioa  Tor  man  (hsD  liair  a  p«nlury  fn  tho  wider  aeBM.  A  wnnl  wu  badly 
muted  (or  that  purpoM!.  nod  "Aryan"  wu  tak«n:  Failins  "Aryan"  wa  ibould 
b*obli(«d  (a  fall  Iwok  on  "Iiido-G^rraaaio"  or  "Indo-Etinip«a»,"  urau  atiuaUy 
Ofm  to  objection  and  ugiy  and  cluouy  to  employ. 

■But  then  may  havi;  I>c«d  an  onsIoaUy  Somitio  pooplo  «ho  Inunl  ao  Arrui 
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n&roe  of  a  new  thiag  or  of  n  new  idea  tliat  has  spread  over  th« 
worid  quite  receatly.  "Ga«,"  for  insUnce  in  a  word  Uiat  was 
nmdi;  by  Van  Helinoot,  a  Dutch  chemiiit,  abouL  1625,  ami  tiati 
eprcttd  ialo  most  civiUzod  loaguea,  aod  "tobacco"  again  iit  an 
AniaHriLR-Indian  word  which  followed  tJic  introduction  of  ainok- 
tag  almost  everywhere.  But  if  the  same  word  turns  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  langUHgcs,  and  if  it  foUomg  the  characterixlic  modifications 
of  cock  language,  we  may  feci  sure  that  it  has  been  in  that  lunKUage, 
atid  a  part  of  that  language,  since  the  beginning,  sufTering  the 
same  changes  with  the  rest  of  it.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
words  for  waggon  and  wheel  run  in  thia  fashion  througli  the  Aryan 
tongues,  and  so  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  the  primitive  Aryans, 
the  more  purely  Nordic  Aryans,  had  waggons,  though  it  would 
accm  from  the  absence  of  any  common  roots  for  gpolccs,  rim, 
or  axle  tliat  their  wheels  were  not  wheelwright's  wheels  with 
spokes,  but  made  of  the  trunks  of  treiw  Rhai>ed  out  with  an  axe 
between  the  ends. 

nicse  [jrimitive  waggons  wcro  dmwn  by  oxen.  Tlic  early 
Aryans  did  not  ride  or  drive  horjics;  they  liad  very  little  to  do 
with  horses.  Tlic  Ileindeer  men  were  a  horse-people,  but  the 
Neolithic  Arj-ans  'fraK  a  cow-people.  They  ate  beef,  not  horse; 
and  after  many  ages  they  beRan  this  use  of  draught  cattle.  They 
reckoned  wealth  by  cows.  They  wandered,  foilowiug  pasture, 
and  "trekking"  then"  goods,  as  the  South  African  Bocnt  do,  in 
ox-wa^ons,  though  of  course  their  waggons  were  much  chm:isier 
than  any  to  bo  found  in  the  world  lo-day.  They  probably  ranged 
over  very  wide  areas-  They  were  migratory,  but  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  "nomadic"  ;  they  moved  in  a  slower,  clumsier 
fashion  tJiaa  did  the  later,  mure  Rpf^riali/ed  iK'>madic!  peoples. 
They  were  forest  ami  parkland  peo]>le  without  horses.  Tliey  were 
developing  a  miKratory  life  otit  of  tlifi  more  settled  "fore«t  clear- 
ing" life  of  tile  earlier  Neolithic  period.  Changca  of  climate 
which  were  replacing  forest  by  paaturo,  and  the  accidental  bum- 
iog  of  forests  by  fire  may  have  awixtcd  this  development. 

When  these  early  "Aiyana"  came  to  big  rivers  or  open  water, 
thoy  built  boats,  at  first  hollow  tree  trunks  and  then  skin-covered 
frameworks  of  lighter  wood.  Before  history  bc^an  thei-e  was 
already  some  Aryan  canoe-trafBc  acrus<t  the  English  Chaimal 
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and  in  tlie  Baltic,  and  also  amonK  the  Greek  islands.  But  the 
Aryans,  an  wc  shall  me  later,  were  probably  not  the  firHt  peoples 
to  take  to  Uie  sea. 

We  have  already  doecribed  the  dort  of  home  the  primitive  Aryan 
occupied  and  his  household  life,  so  far  »s  the  reoiainit  of  the  Swiss 
pile-dwellings  enable  us  to  describe  ihpnti  things.  MoKtIy  bi» 
bouses  were  of  too  fiimsy  a  sort,  probably  of  wattle  and  mud, 
bo  have  survived,  and  possibly  he  left  them  and  tnikkcd  on  for 
very  alight  reoaona.  The  Aryan  peojjlca  burnt  thrir  dc-ud,  u 
custom  they  still  preserve  in  India,  but  Iheir  preduccKsora,  the 
long-baifow  people,  the  Iberians,  buried  their  dcnd  in  a  sitting 
portion.  In  itoint'  aitcituit  Ar^Hit  Imriitl  inoiindii  (i-ound  bnr- 
iowdI  Uio  urns  conUiiimig  the  ashes  uf  the  departed  are  slmpcd 
tike  houaw,  und  thetK^  represent  rounded  huts  with  thatched 
roofs- 

The  gnuune  of  tiie  primitive  Aryan  waa  far  more  important 
to  bini  than  liia  afCricuKure.  At  first  he  cuitivaff<d  with  a  ntugh 
wooden  hoe;  then,  after  ho  had  found  out  the  use  of  cuttle  for 
draught  purposes,  ho  bcKan  real  ploughing  with  oxen,  using  at 
first  a  suitably  bent  treo  bough  as  his  plough.  His  first  culti- 
vation before  that  came  about  must  have  been  rather  in  the  form 
of  garden  patebee  near  the  house  buildings  than  of  fields.  Most 
of  the  land  hU  tribe  occupied  was  common  land  on  which  the 
cattle  grazed  together. 

He  never  used  atone  foi-  building  house  walls  until  upon  the 
very  verge  of  history.  He  used  atone  for  hearths  {e.g.  at  Glas- 
tonbury) and  sometimes  stone  sub-structures.  He  did,  how- 
ever, make  a  sort  of  gtone  himse  in  the  centre  of  the  great  mounds 
in  which  he  buried  his  illustrious  dead.  He  may  have  learnt 
this  custom  from  his  Iberian  neighbours  and  prodeceseors.  It  wan 
those  dark  whites  of  the  holiolithic  culture,  and  not  the  primi- 
tivft  Aryans,  who  were  responsible  for  such  primitive  temples 
as  Stonehengo  or  Cartiac  in  Brittany. 

His  social  life  wns  growing.  Man  was  now  living  in  clans 
and  tribal  communities.  Theee  clans  and  communities  clashed ; 
they  took  each  other's  gracing  land,  they  sought  to  rob  each 
other;  there  began  a  new  thing  in  human  life,  v!ar.  For  war 
ig  not  a  primeval  thing ;  it  hasnotbeeniathia  worldformorethan 
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20,000  years.  To  this  day  very  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the 
AitstraliaD  black-fellows,  do  not  undersUnd  war.  Tiie  Palso- 
lithic  A^e  was  an  age  of  fights  and  murder,  no  doubt,  but  uot  of 
the  organized  collective  fighting  of  numbers  of  men.'  But  now 
men  could  talk  together  and  group  themsclvtM  iindor  leaders, 
and  they  found  a  need  of  centres  where  tliey  could  conac  together 
with  their  cattle  in  time  of  raids  and  danger.  Thoy  Ijofian  to 
make  camps  with  walls  of  earth  and  palisades,  many  of  whii'h  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  the  hist^try-worn  ronttMirs  of  the  European 
scenery.  The  leaders  under  whom  men  fought  in  war  were  often 
the  same  men  as  the  parrificial  purifiers  wh«  were  their  early 
priests. 

The  knowledge  of  bronao  spread  late  in  Europe.  NeoUthic 
loan  had  been  making  his  slow  advances  age  by  age  for  7000  or 
8000  yean;  before  the  metals  came.  By  that  time  liis  social  life 
had  developed  so  that  there  were  men  of  various  occupation.s 
and  men  and  women  of  different  ranks  in  the  community.  Tliere 
were  men  who  worked  wood  and  leather,  potteni  and  earvcrw. 
The  women  span  and  wove  and  embroidered.  There  were  chiefs 
and  families  that  were  distinguished  as  leaderly  and  noble:  and 
man  varied  the  monotony  of  his  herding  and  wandering,  he  con- 
secrated undertakings  and  celebrat-ed  triumphs,  held  funeral 
aesemblie-s,  and  di8tingii)sh<Hl  the  traditional  seasons  of  tlie  year, 
hy  feasts.  His  meats  we  have  already  glanced  at;  but  gomewhen 
between  10.000  b.c.  and  the  broadening  separation  of  the  Aryan 
people-s  towards  2000  or  1000  B.C..  mankind  discovered  fermentti- 
tton,  and  began  to  brew  intoxicating  drinks.  He  made  these  of 
honey,  of  barley,  and,  as  the  Aryan  tribes  spread  southward,  of 
the  grape.  And  he  got  merry  and  drunken.  Whyther  he  first 
used  yeast  to  make  his  bread  light  or  to  fexment  his  drink  we  do 
not  know. 

At  his  feasts  there  were  individuals  with  a  gjft  for  "plasing 
the  fool,"  who  did  so  no  doubt  to  win  the  laughter  of  their  friends,* 

'Ob  thii  point  tH>c  Vifity.  An  EthnoUigUttl  Sliulii  of  Warfart.  voV  Isi..  Mtm. 
MttDohoat*r  Lit.  oud  Pbil.  Son..  onH  ttlao  pubUjJiM]  wparately  1917.  —  G.  Wh. 

*Flaok.Ithink.wcT«iio(witti.  but  defonnedldiotA.  whom  Uic  company  icnaed and 
l&UEh»dBt.  Certainly  Kin  lUiniRn  and  m(Mlij»viil  tiitira.  Thny  do  notoftnirin  tfa« 
KoUaivio  Akc.  «xcepi  nt  rnurta  in  Aiia  Mloor :  but  tlioy  mu»(  have  been  premai  In 
{ffo-HnllnoiR  kiusdonu:  cf.  ead  of  Iliad  I.,  whuro  the  gnda  laugh  eotuumcdly  sot 
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but  there  was  also  another  sort  of  men,  of  great  importance  in  their 
time,  and  still  more  important  to  the  historian,  certain  singers 
of  songs  and  stories,  the  bards  or  rhapeodista.  These  barde 
existed  among  all  the  Aryan -speaking  peoples ;  they  were  a  conefr- 
quence  of  and  a  further  factor  in  that  development  of  spoken  lan- 
guage which  wae  the  chief  of  all  the  biuaaii  advances  made  in 
Neolithic  times.  They  chanted  or  recited  fltories  of  the  past,  or 
stories  of  the  living  chief  and  hi^  people;  tbey  told  other  stories 
that  they  invented ;  they  memoriiiecl  jokeni  and  catchKc.  They 
found  and  seised  upon  and  improved  the  rhythms,  rhyrae:^,  alliteru- 
tion<i,  and  siicli-lik<^  powibilities  latmt  in  language;  they  probably 
did  much  to  elaborate  and  fix  gr^oniattcal  (ornis.  They  were  the 
Grst  great  artist«  of  the  car,  as  the  later  Aurignadan  rock  painters 
were  the  fi«t  great  artists  of  the  eye  and  Land.  No  doubt  Ihcy 
used  much  gesture ;  probably  they  learnt  appropriate  gestureti 
whoi  they  learnt  their  songs ;  hut  the  order  and  oweetness  and 
power  of  language  was  their  primary  concern. 

And  they  mark  a  new  step  forward  in  the  power  and  range  of 
the  human  mind.  They  sustoinecl  and  developed  in  men's 
Diiads  a  nensc  of  a  greater  Romething  than  thcmselvep,  the  triiw, 
and  <rf  a  lif e  that  extended  back  into  the  past.  They  not  only  re- 
called old  hatreds  and  battles,  they  recalled  old  aUiaucee  and  a 
common  inheritance.  The  feats  of  dead  heroes  lived  again.  A 
new  thought  came  into  men's  minds,  the  de^re  to  be  remembered. 
Men  b^an  to  live  in  thought  before  they  were  bom  and  after  they 
treredead. 
like  moHi  human  tilings,  this  bardic  tradition  grew  first  slowly 
ad  tbca  more  rapidly.  By  the  time  bronze  wa^  coming  into 
Europethcrewas  not  an  Arj'an  people  that  bad  not  a  profession  and 
training  of  bards.  In  their  hands  language  became  aa  beautiful 
B«  it  is  ever  likely  to  be.  These  bards  were  Uving  books,  man- 
histories,  guardians  and  makers  of  a  new  and  more  powerful 
tradition  in  human  life.  Every  Aryan  people  had  it*  long  poetical 
records  thus  handed  down,  its  sagas  (Teutonic),  ita  epics  (Greek), 
vedaa  (Old  Sanscrit).  The  earhest,  Aryan  people  were  csaen- 
a  people  of  the  voice.    The  recitation  seem»  to  have  pre- 

«t  HaptuwlM'  wit.  but  a1  Iii*  UaienM*.  Ttw  tdottliied  Fool  of  RhakMpearo  is.  Uka 
lbs  ideklisttd  Hsnatt  of  tbv  ntaaaiMf.  ttiB  tnvontjoii  of  Utar  dsym.  —  C.  M. 
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dorainatcd  pvm  in  thofi«  oeromonial  and  draroalic  dnnces  and  that 
"dresaoR-up"  which  among  mo«t  huinan  racea  have  abo  served 
for  the  traosmimoQ  of  tradition.' 

At  that  time  there  vaa  no  writing,  and  when  fimt  the  art  of 
writing  crept  into  Europe,  as  we  shall  tell  lat^-r,  it  miwt  have  seeiQed 
far  too  hlow,  clumsy,  and  lifdiaifl  a  method  of  record  for  men  to 
trouble  vet7  much  about  writing  down  thr^c  glowing  and  beautiful 
treasures  of  the  memory.  Writing  wns  at  first  kept  for  accounts 
and  mattcre  of  fact.  The  bards  and  rhapeodists  flourished  for 
long  after  the  iniroduetion  of  writing.  They  survived,  indeed,  in 
Europe  as  the  mioatrelK  into  the  Middle  Age^i. 

Unhappily  their  tradition  had  not  the  fixity  of  a  written  record. 
They  amended  and  reconstructed,  they  had  tbt^ir  fashions  and 
their  phaste  of  negUgenoe.  Accordingly  we  have  now  only  the 
very  much  altered  and  rcvitied  vcafigcs  of  thai  npoken  literature 
of  prehistoric  times.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  informing 
of  these  prehistoric  compositions  of  the  Aryans  survives  in  the 
Greek  Iliad.  An  early  form  of  Iliad  was  probably  recited  by  1000 
B.C.,  but  it  was  not  written  down  until  perhaps  700  or  600  B.C. 
Many  men  must  have  had  to  do  with  it  as  authors  and  Improvers, 
but  later  Greek  tradition  attributed  it  to  a  blind  bard  named 
Homer,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  Odyseey,  a  compoation  of  a 
Tcry  different  spirit  and  outlook.  To  be  a  bard  was  naturally  a 
Wind  man's  occupation.*  The  Sla\*s  called  all  bards  sliepae, 
which  was  abw  their  word  for  a  blind  man.    The  original  recited 
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iTbe  AtytMM  dftv«lop«d  their  l»aruA«M  utd  their  baU«da  Uii  tfie»  lMMr»«a 
10.0W  a.C.  and  Uit  hialoricKl  period.  Very  much  UMr  la  Univ.  probkbly  witliia 
tbe  lut  3.000  ye^n.  the  oninMlio  Mooipiliiui  penplcn  of  Asia  bttui  to  dtralop  tl>«ir 
Ural-Altalo  apMch.  undor  iiimtl&r  roDdJlloas.  tgr  aimlliir  poetic  uaeo.  LftUr  wv 
ahtU  note  tba  prteraee  nf  barda  at  the  court  of  AttHa  Ibe  Hud. 

■  It  la  MicfOTMd  in  the  I«ki.  tbut  btitid  ro«&  bccanta  barda:  Mynw  tiny*  ttint 
turdfl  ir«Te  (utiflcUily)  bliftdod  lo  atap  thMn  from  (oIbb  AUfiwhM*  —  thft  liiho 
VmaWd  to  ke«p  Ibrm.  Tli«  po«ti«  touch  iit  tbat  "  tli«  Mums  "  blind  tko  iv>»l.  N'll 
a  bit  (rf  it.  (Uoniw.  beias  a  Uiad  baid,  dcacribM  tluuxs  by  touad  —  tho  twanging 
arrow,  tlio  far-tbundori&s  km.  tho  Daiao  oS  tba  cbariot  ooiiiK  thruugh  tlw  laAe. 
Uf  ia  audile.  not  visual. )  —  B.  B. 

Btrt  in  (hi*  mnlttiT  notd  tba  adjecUvn  ia  Um  pauoane  guuted  bene  from  the  lUai: 
they  )tr«  all  vlmjal.  — G.  H.  U. 

Mr.  L.  Lloyd,  ol  ifca  ccrpariDMntal  atatioo  at  Cbevbunt.  t«Jli  ma  he  bae  mod  ta 
nh'xlo«i«  tba  ttwielaa  and  iUB«ar  of  a  triupe  «t  native  danoera  who  had  bMB 
Uiudod  by  Hi  chiof  1o  prevent  ^m  loavinc  tbe  rSase.  —  H.  O.  W. 
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verajon  <^  the  Iliad  wan  older  than  that  oT  the  Odj/Mny.  "Tli(> 
Iliad  as  a  complete  (locm  is  otdur  than  the  0(iy,-.icy,  thouKh  the 
SDaterial  of  the  Odyntoy,  hnng  l&rgirly  timlatahb  folk-loro,  is  older 
than  luiy  of  the  historicul  material  in  the  Iliad."  ^  lloth  rpioe 
were  probably  written  over  and  rewritten  by  some  poet  of  a  laler 
date,  in  much  tlic  gamo  mannor  that  Lord  Tennyson,  tlio  poet 
laureate  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  tiitt  IdyUt  vf  IM  King,  n-mte  over  the 
Mode  d' Arthur  (which  was  itself  a  writing  over  by  Sir  Thomui 
A(alor>',  arc.  1450,  of  prenisdsting  legends),  making  thi^  itpt^chivs 
ant]  sentiments  and  the  charact^^rs  mort*  in  aaxirdancc  witli  those 
of  hie  own  time.  But  the  ev«Dt»  of  thn  Iliad  and  Uie  Odyosey,  tlic 
way  of  living  they  dc^ribe,  the  spirit  of  the  acia  rcconled,  hi-loiig 
to  the  clonng  ocjituries  of  the  prchistorie  t^e.  The«e  susas,  epics, 
and  vedss  do  eupply,  in  addition  to  archieolof^  and  [biology,  a 
third  aouroo  of  iofonnation  about  those  vanished  times. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Iliad,  dehcrrib- 
ing  very  exactly  the  making  of  a  prehlstorie  barrow.  (We  have 
taken  here  Chapman's  rh>*med  translation,  correcting  certain  words 
with  the  help  of  the  prose  version  of  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myen.) 

*'.  .  .  TbuBoxen,  muleo.  in  w&mtuDS  straight  tboy  put, 
Went  forth,  and  on  unmoa.''iir'd  piln  of  sylvan  rn*tU>r  out; 
Nine  days  employ'd  in  oamaee.  but  wlien  ih«  t«nth  mr>rn  iihia'd 
On  wret«liod  inortnlK,  thoii  ihvy  bmuKlit  tlie  bravest  of  hU  kind 
Portli  to  bo  bum&tl.     Troy  swam  iu  tears.     Upon  the  pUn's  moat  boictil 
Th«y  laid  the  body,  and  rnvo  Rn,     All  day  it  bum'd,  all  iiighl. 
But  when  tk*  dovanth  mom  l«t  on  (^art1l  hor  roinr  fingers  sltinc, 
Tb»  peopt«  Aook'd  about  the  pile,  and  tint  with  tlMunJog  wine 
QnaDdb'd  all  the  flames.     His  brutti«r«  then,  and  friondj;,  Ihe  caovy 

bonea, 
Qalber'd  inlD  aa  urn  of  Eold,  atiH  pouring  out  thrtlr  moans. 
Tli«n  wrapt  thuy  in  soft  purple  veiU  the  rich  urn,  digf^'d  a  pit, 
Orar'd  it.  built  up  the  grave  with  stones,  and  quickly  piled  oa  It 
A  barrow,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tb*  barrow  hcapM  oom,  al]  tho  town 
ta  Jove-Dura'd  Ptiaju's  Court  p&rUiok  a  auniptuoujt  fuo'ral  feaat, 
Aad  BO  hurse-twuing  Fleutor's  rit«a  gave  up  his  soul  to  r»t." 

There  remans  also  on  old  English  saga,  Bemndf,  made  loni;  be- 
fore the  English  had  cromed  from  Germany  into  England,  which 
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winds  up  with  a  similar  burial.  The  preparation  of  a  pyre  la 
first  described.  It  iu  hung  round  with  shields  and  coats  of  mall. 
The  body  is  brought  and  the  pyre  fired,  and  then  for  ten  days  the 
warriors  built  a  mighty  moutid  to  be  seen  afar  by  the  traveller  on 
sea  or  land.  Bemtmlf,  wliicb  is  at  least  a  thouaond  yoara  lattrr  than 
the  Iliad,  is  also  interesting  because  one  of  the  main  advcnturca 
in  it  is  the  lootmg  of  the  treasures  uf  a  barrow  already  ancient  in 
those  days. 


\ 


The  Greek  epics  reveal  the  early  Greeks  with  no  knowledge  of 
iron,  without  writing,  and  before  any  Greek-founded  cities  existed 

in  the  land  into  which 
they  had  e\ndcntly 
come  quite  recently 
as  eonquerors.  They 
were  spreading  south- 
ward from  the  Aryan 
region  of  origin.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  been  a 
fair  people,  newcomers 
in  Greece,  newcomers 
to  &  land  tliat  had 
Ijeen  held  hitherto  hy 
a  darker  people,  people 
who  arc  now  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a 
dark  white  "aborigi- 
nal" race,  a  "Medi- 


AnnlnC  hata^^m.'MizsAMttff  Hector  Ha^TUm^ 

FtQla  a  [ilattcr  aacflbvd  to  the  cod  of  th«  icvonth 
oeiituiy  in  tlm  Bri tilth  Muwnini.  Ttiin ia  irntbikbly 
thfettorliait  known  v>m  b«*ring  u  Circok  iiwcnp- 
Hon-    Ure»k  writiDC  wnt  jiut  begituutig<     Note 


torranean"  people  allied  to  those  Iberians  whom  the  Kelts  pressed 
westward,  and  to  the  Hamilie  wlute  people  of  North  Afrie*. 

Let  us,  at  the  risk  of  a  slight  repetition,  be  perfectly  clear  upon 
one  point.  Tlie  Itiad  does  not  pve  us  the  primitive  neolithic 
life  of  that  Aryan  region  of  origin  ;  iL  givi-s  us  that  life  already  well 
on  the  move  towards  a  new  Htate  of  affairs.  The  primitive  neo- 
lithic way  of  lining,  with  it«  tanu>  and  domcstieated  animals,  its 
pottery  and  cooking,  and  its  patches  of  rude  cultivation,  we  have 
'(etched  in  Chapter  XI,    We  have  already  discussed  in  $  ■ 
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XIII  ibe  probability  of  a  widespread  keUolithie  culture, 
a  sort  of  aulj-<MviURati(in,  very  like  the  Polynesian  and  Indoneataii 
life  of  a.  hundred  yettrs  afio,  an  elaboration  of  the  earlier  Neolithic 
staee.  Between  15,000  and  6000  a.c.  the  neolithic  way  of  living 
had  spread  with  the  foreeta  and  abundant  vegetation  of  the  Pluvial 
Period,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  old  world,  from  the  Niger  to 
the  Hwang-bo  tuiil  from  Ireland  to  the  south  of  Inctia.  Now,  as 
the  climate  of  great  portions  of  the  earth  was  snln^n^  towards 
drier  and  more  open  conditions  again,  the  primitive  neolithic  life 
was  developing  along  two  divergent  directions.  One  w&g  leading 
to  a  more  wandrring  life,  towards  at  last  a  constantly  migratory 
life  between  eunuoer  and  ninter  pasture,  whicli  is  called  Nouad- 
m ;  the  other,  in  certain  sunlit  river  valleys,  was  towards  a  watci^ 
tieasuriug  life  of  irrigation,  in  which  meu  gathered  into  the  first 
towns  anil  made  the  first  Civilization.  Tlir  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  civilization  we  Rhall  consider  more  fully  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  hwe  we  have  to  note  that  the  Greeks,  as  the  Iliad 
presents  Ihcm,  are  neither  tiiinple  neolithic  nomads,  innocent  of 
dvilisution,  nor  arc  they  (aviliucd  men.  Thej-  are  primitive 
notnadfiin  an  excited  state,  bccaiispthry  have  jut^t  come  upon  ctviti- 
ntion,  and  regard  it  aa  an  opportunity  for  war  and  loot.'  So  far 
they  are  exceptional  and  not  representative.  But  our  interest  in 
them  in  tliis  chapter  is  not  in  their  distinctively  Grot-k  and  preda- 
tory asj)ect,  but  in  nhst  tlioy  reveal  of  the  ordiuaiy  northward  life 
(rom  which  tbey  are  coming. 

Thcw;  cariy  Greeks  of  the  Hiad  are  sturdy  fighters,  but  nitfaout 
discipline  —  their  battles  are  a  confusion  of  HinRlL-  combatw.  They 
have  horses,  but  no  cavalry ;  they  use  the  horse,  which  is  a  com- 
pBratively  recent  addition  to  Aryan  resources,  to  dmg  a  rude 
fighting  chariot  into  battle.  The  horse  is  still  novel  enough  to  be 
aomething  of  a  terror  in  itself.    For  ordinary  draught  purposes,  as 


tTb«  lli^  dcKTibM  whit  Ctuulwi«k  colli  *  Heroic  Age:  Lf.  &  time  vrhvn  ths 
iMtbsHaiiii  or  noniiKbi  tira  hfMiking  up  on  ftid  dvilij*tioD.  Mi-n  am  led  hj'  chufs 
who  live  by  plunder  uid  Mciiieat  oniJ  mkkn  thmnwlvvfi  kiniciluiii*.  TLo  tHbo 
l«  broksu  up;  ian««d  ooid«9  the  comiUMa  ol  camul  men  who  Attach  thonmlviM 
to  •  porlicuUr  duel.  »a  PhrKnix  uT  Patroclua  ki  Actiilles.  RcLiciuu  ia  broken  up. 
ImUw  by  MTisin  loroJ.  Hvnn'  thorn  i>  nlnujst  no  rriiinnD  iu  thv  Iliad  or  Uio  NUittun^ 
gtmlied.  Almost  da  ma^o.  N'o  fftmily  life.  Trvmoadotu  booty,  and  ta  oarriin 
•wwrt*  aux  talguU  with  ft  tmlsoaimo.  —  G.  U. 
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in  the  quotation  from  the  Iliad  we  have  just  made,  oxen  were 
employed. 

The  only  priesta  of  these  Aryans  are  the  keepers  of  shrines  and 
nacred  plawa.  There  are  chiefs,  who  are  heads  of  families  and 
who  aUo  pL-rform  sacrifices,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
mystery  or  Mcramenlal  feeling  in  their  relieon.  When  the 
Qrcekii  go  to  war,  these  head«  and  elders  meet  in  council  and  app^nnt 
a  king,  vhosc  powers  arc  very  loosely  defined.  There  are  no  lan-s, 
but  only  customs ;  and  no  exact  standards  of  conduct. 

The  Booial  life  of  the  early  Grecka  ooitred  about  the  households 
of  these  leading  men.    There  were  no  doubt  hut«  for  herds  and  tb« 

like,  and  outljing  farm 
buildings;  but  the  hall 
of  the  chief  was  a  cflm- 
prehcuaivc  centre,  to 
which  everyone  went 
tn  feast,  to  hear  the 
bardB,  to  take  part  in 
games  and  exercises. 
The  primitive  crafts- 
men were  gathered 
there.  About  it  were 
cowsheds  and  atablilig 
and   such-tike  offices. 


\i^mwmmM\-u'^h-mm[}^k}M7mL 


Unimportant  people  slept  about  anywhere  as  retwners  did  in  the 
mediiBval  castles  and  ae  people  still  do  in  Indian  households. 
Except  for  quite  personal  possessions,  there  was  still  an  air  of 
patriarchal  communism  about  the  tribe.  The  tribe,  or  the  chief  aa 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  owned  the  graung  landa ;  forest  and  rivers 
were  the  wild. 

The  Aryan  dvilizatJon  Beems,  and  indeed  all  early  communities 
seem,  to  have  been  without  the  little  .ipparate  households  that 
make  up  tlie  mass  of  the  populaticni  in  westrom  Europe  or  .America 
to-day.  The  tribe  was  a  big  family ;  the  nation  a  group  of  tribal 
families  ;  abou-^iold  often  rontainrd  hundreds  of  people.  Human 
MKicty  began,  juf^t  jls  herd.'*  and  dnjvea  beidn  among  animals, 
by  the  family  dclnyinR  its  bn-aking  up.  Nowadays  the  lions  in 
East  Africa  arc  apparently  becoming  social  animals  in  this  way, 
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"by  the  yoong  keeping  witb  tht-  mother  af(«r  ihey  are  fully  gravni 
and  bunting  in  a  group.  Hitherto  tb<?  liou  ha»  Im^a  much  more  of 
a  solitary  beast.  If  men  and  women  do  not  eling  to  tlieir  famities 
nownd.-iV'K  &»  mucii  aa  they  did,  it  U  because  the  state  and  ttie  oom- 
munity  now  supply  safety  and  help  and  fadllties  that  were  onco 
osily  posBJble  in  the  family  group. 

In  the  nindu  community  of  to-day  thtTt'p  fijpai  hQU!4phoH.<i  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  human  society  are  still  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Bbupendranath  Banu  has  recently  described  a  tA'pical  Hindu 
household.'  It  itt  an  Aryan  hoiiseljold  rcrinnl  and  roiuie  gmtle  by 
thousands  of  years  of  niviliwition,  but  its  social  struclAire  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  boiisabuldK  of  which  the  Aryan  epics  tell. 

"The  joint  family  systc-m,"  lie  siiid,  "has  desoeoded  to  us  from 
time  immemoriiil,  the  ;\ry»n  patiiarchaJ  8>'stem  of  old  still  holding 
sway  in  India.  Tlie  structure,  though  ancient,  remaina  full  of 
life.  The  joint  family  is  a  co-operative  corporation,  in  which  men 
and  women  have  a  well-defined  place.  At  tbe  head  of  the  corpont- 
tion  is  the  senior  member  of  the  family,  generally  the  eldest  mala 
member,  but  in  Im  absence  i\w  .•wnior  ftmiale  memb(>r  often  »**i»mfi) 
oootrol."     (Cp.  Pem^ope  in  the  Odys&fry.) 

"Alt  able-bodied  members  must  (^ontrilnite  thnr  labour  and 
eaminKH,  ivbctbt-r  of  pctaonaJ  skill  or  agriculture  and  trade,  to  tho 
oouunan  »tock ;  weaker  members,  widows,  orphans,  and  dRstituto 
relations,  all  must  be  maintained  and  supported;  sons,  nephews, 
brothere,  cousins,  all  must  be  treated  ixjunlly,  for  any  undue  prefer- 
ence is  apt  to  break  up  the  family.  We  have  no  word  for  cousins 
—  they  are  either  brothers  or  sisters,  and  we  do  not  know  what  are 
oousins  two  degrees  removed.  The  rhildren  of  a  firet  counn 
are  your  nephews  and  nieces,  juat  the  same  a«  tb'-  childrun  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  man  can  no  more  marry  a  couain.  however 
removed,  than  he  can  marry  his  own  sister,  except  in  oTtaia 
parte  of  Madras,  where  a  man  may  marry  his  matomal  uncle's 
dauf^ter.  The  family  affections,  the  family  ties,  are  always  very 
Htrong,  and  therefore  tlie  nmintenanoe  of  an  equal  standard  among 
so  many  members  is  not  nu  difTictiU  as  it  may  appear  at  first  ei^t. 
Moreover,  life  is  very  simple.    ITntil  recently  slioes  were  not  io 


•  Shmr  Atjmlt  of  ffMu  W*  in  fwlia. 
AtU,  Nov.  29,  1019, 
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general  use  at  homo,  but  sandals  without  any  leather  faslenini^s. 
I  have  known  of  a  well-to-tlti  middle-clafw  family  of  several  hmthera 
and  cou^ns  who  liad  two  or  three  p^rs  of  leutliRr  shoes  between 
them,  these  tthoes  being  only  uHed  when  they  hftd  occasion  to  go  out, 
and  the  some  practice  is  BtiH  followed  in  the  case  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive garments,  like  shawls,  which  last  for  generations,  and  with 
their  age  are  treated  with  loving  care,  as  having  been  UBed  by 
ancestors  of  revered  memory. 

"The  joint  family  remains  together  aometimes  for  several  gonep- 
ationii,  until  it  beeomeit  too  unwieldy,  when  it  breaks  up  into 
xmaller  families,  and  you  thus  sw  whole  villages  peopled  by  mem- 
bent  of  the  same  clan.  T  have  said  that  the  family  is  a  co-operative 
society,  and  it  may  be  likened  to  a  small  state,  and  Is  kept  in  ita 
place  by  strong  discipline  based  on  love  and  obedience.  You 
see  nearly  every  day  the  younger  members  coming  to  the  head  of 
the  family  and  taking  the  dust  of  his  feet  as  a  token  of  benediction ; 
whenever  they  go  on  an  enterprise,  they  take  his  leave  and  carry 
his  blesang.  .  .  .  There  are  many  bonds  which  bind  the  family 
together  —  the  bonds  of  sT.'mpBtliy,  of  common  pleasures,  of  com- 
mon sorrows ;  when  a  death  occurs,  all  the  members  go  into  mourn- 
ing ;  when  there  is  a  birth  or  a  wedding,  the  whole  Family  rejoices. 
Then  above  all  is  the  family  deity,  some  image  of  Vishnu,  the 
preserver ;  his  place  is  in  a  separate  room,  generally  known  as  the 
room  of  God,  or  in  well-to-do  families  in  a  temple  attached  to  the 
house,  where  the  family  performs  its  daily  worship.  There  is  a 
sens*'  of  personal  attachment  between  tliis  image  of  the  deity  and 
the  family,  for  the  imago  generally  comes  down  from  past  genera- 
tions, often  miraculously  acquired  by  n  pious  nncestor  at  some 
lemote  time.  .  .  .  With  the  household  gods  m  intimately  asso- 
ciated the  family  priest.  .  .  .  The  Hindu  priest  is  a  part  of  the 
family  life  of  Ms  flock,  between  whom  and  himself  the  tie  has  existed 
for  many  gencratioiw.  The  prii^t  !-•*  not  generally  a  man  of  much 
learning;  he  knows,  however,  the  troditicMis  of  his  ieith.  ...  He 
is  not  a  very  heavy  burden,  for  he  ia  satisfied  with  little  —  a  few 
handfuls  of  rice,  a  few  home-grown  bananas  or  vegetables,  a  little 
unrefined  sugar  made  in  the  village,  and  sometimes  a  few  pieces 
of  copper  are  all  that  is  needed.  .  .  .  A  picture  of  our  family 
life  would  be  incomplcti:  without  the  household  servants.    A  female 
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It  in  known  as  the  'jhi,'  or  daughter,  in  Bengal  —  she  is 
the  daughter  of  the  house;  she  calls  the  miister  and  the 
mistress  father  and  mother,  and  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  family  brothers  and  tdstors.  She  participates  in  the  life  of  the 
family;  she  goiw  to  the  holy  placce  along  with  her  mistress,  for 
she  could  not  go  altmc,  lyid  generally  ubc  spends  her  life  with  the 
family  of  her  adoption ;  her  childn'n  are  loukcd  aft-er  by  the  family. 
The  treatment  of  men  servanti)  is  very  similar.  These  servants, 
men  and  women,  are  generally  people  of  the  humbler  caat»!,  but 
a  sense  of  personal  attachment  grows  up  betwoen  thom  and  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  as  they  get  on  In  years  they  are  affec- 
tionately called  by  the  younger  members  elder  brotheni,  uncles, 
aunts,  etc.  ...  In  a  well-to-do  house  there  is  alwaj-s  a  resident 
teacher,  who  inntruvts  the  children  uf  the  fmnily  as  well  um  other 
boye  of  the  village ;  there  is  nu  e.^]KMLsivc  school  building,  but  room 
Js  found  in  some  veranda  or  tihcd  in  the  courtyard  for  the  children 
and  their  t<;acher,  and  into  this  school  iow-caete  boys  are  freely 
admitted.  These  indigenous  sehools  were  not  of  a  very  liigii  order, 
but  they  supplied  an  agency  of  instruction  for  the  mosses  which  was 
probably  not  available  in  many  other  countries,  .  .  . 

"  With  Hindu  life  is  bound  up  its  ti-aditiona]  duty  of  liospiljUity. 
It  18  the  duty  of  a  householder  to  offer  a  meal  to  any  ^-trunger 
who  may  eome  before  midday  UMi  ask  for  one ;  the  mistress  of  the 
house  does  not  sit  down  tfl  her  meal  until  every  member  is  fed, 

'and,  as  sometimes  her  food  is  all  that  is  left,  she  does  not  take 
her  meal  until  well  after  midday  lest  a  hungr>'  stranger  should 

^oome  imH  claim  one."  ... 


Wc  have  be<;n  terapUxl  to  quote  Mr.  Basu  at  some  length,  be- 
cause here  wc  do  gob  to  something  like  a  living  understanditiK  of 
the  type  of  household  which  has  prevailed  in  human  communKies 
tginee  Neolithic  days,  which  still  prevails  to-day  in  India,  China, 
r«nd  the  Far  East,  but  whieh  in  the  west  is  rapidly  giving  ground 
'before  a  state  and  uiuninpal  organisation  of  edueatlon  and  a  large- 
scale  industrialism  within  lyhich  an  amoimt  of  individual  detach- 
,ment  and  freedom  is  possible,  aucb  as  these  great  hoiutcholds 
knew.  .  .  , 
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But  let  U8  return  now  to  tbe  bistoiy  prcser\'ed  for  ua  in  the  Aiyaa 

eiMCB. 

The  Sanscrit  epics  tell  a  ven*  similax  atory  to  that  underlying 
the  Iliad,  the  atory  of  a  fair,  beuf-eating  people  —  only  [at«r  did 
they  beuome  vegetarians  —  coming  dutv'u  from  Peniia  into  the  plitiii 
of  North  India  and  conqueriag  their  way  tilovrly  towards  the  Indus. 
From  tlie  InduB  they  spread  over  India,  but  as  they  upread  they 
acquired  much  from  the  dark  Dravidians  they  conquered,  and 
they  seem  to  have  lost  th(;ir  baniic  tra«]itiiin.  The  vedaa,  saya 
Mr.  Daou,  were  trausmittud  chiefly  iti  the  households  by  the 
women  .... 

The  oral  literature  of  the  Keltic  peoples  who  pressed  westward 
has  not  been  preserved  ao  completely  ati  tliat  of  the  Greeks  or 
Indians;  it  was  written  domi  many  ct^nturiett  latvx,  and  so,  like 
the  barbaric,  primitive  Enc^ish  Beowulf,  haei  lost  any  clear  evidenco 
(tf  a  period  of  migraticHi  into  thu  landu  of  au  antcct-dent  ]>eopIc. 
If  the  pre-Aryaus  figure  in  it  at  all,  it  iti  an  the  fairy  folk  of  the 
Irish  t^tories.  Irchud,  moeb  cut  ofT  of  all  thti  KnUic-npeaking 
communities,  retiuncd  to  tbe  latest  date  its  primitive  life;  and 
the  Tdin,  the  Irish  Iliad,  describes  a  enttle-tecpiDg  life  in  which 
war  chariots  are  still  used,  and  war  dogs  also,  and  the  beads  of 
tbe  slain  are  carried  off  slung  round  the  horses'  necks.  The  TtHn 
is  tbe  story  <^  a  cattle  raid.  Here  too  the  same  social  order 
appoara  as  in  the  Iliad:  the  chiefs  sit  and  feast  in  great  balls, 
Ibey  build  balls  for  themselves,  there  is  sbiging  and  story-telling 
by  tbe  bards  and  drinking  aud  intoxication.'  Priests  are  not  very 
much  in  evidence,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  medicine  man  who  deals  in 
spelU  nnd  prophecy. 

'  No  Or«>k  hem*",  in  Howpr  or  Uip  hnniir  tradition,  cvor  ett  drtiiilr.  In  Uia 
«amle  mdltioD  Uwy  <U>.  uail  of  morto  mbUiu  utd  bubariuui  do.  — G.  M. 
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S  1 .  Early  CiUes  and  Early  Nomads.  S  2a.  The  Kiddie  of  the 
Suirteriatie.  i  2b.  The  Empire  of  Sarffon  the  Fir^t,  §  2t;.  The 
Empirt  of  Hamrnurabi.  }  2d.  The  Assyrians  and  tJteir  Empire. 
fi  2a.  The  Ckaidran  Empire.  {  3.  The  Early  Hittory  of  Egypt. 
i  4.  The.  Early  Cmliiation  (^  India.  {  5.  The  Early  Ui&Uxry 
qf  China.     §  6.   While  the  Cim'liialione  were  Growing. 


«1 

WHEN  the  Ar>'an  way  of  speech  and  life  was  be^nning  to 
spread  to  the  vast  and  west  of  the  rc^oa  iit  which  it 
began,  and  breaking  up  as  it  spread  iiito  a  number  of  languages 
and  nation?,  considerable  oommuuitits  of  much  more  civiiised 
nun  were  already  in  cxifitcnce  in  Egypi  and  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
pmlwblj'  also  in  China  and  in  Jstin  purely  Dravidian)  India,  Our 
stor>'  bae  ovcndiot  itself  in  its  account  of  the  .Iryons  and  of  their 
slow  progress  from  early  Neolithic  conditions  to  the  heroic  bar- 
bariem  of  the  Bronze  Age.  We  must  now  go  back.  Such  a  pre- 
Keltic  gathering  ar.  we  sketched  at  Avebury  would  have  happened 
about  2000  B.C.,  and  the  building  of  the  barrow  for  Hector  as  the 
Uiad  describes  it,  1300  B.C.  or  even  later.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
for  a  European  writer  writing  primarily  for  English-reading 
students  to  overrun  hiit  subject  in  this  way.  No  great  harm  is 
done  if  the  Htutlent  do«K  clearly  grasp  (hat  there  has  been  an  over- 
lap. 

Here  then  we  lake  up  the  mwn  thread  of  human  historj-  agmn. 
We  must  hark  Iwick  to  GOOO  B.C.  or  even  earlier.  But  although 
we  "^hall  go  back  eo  far,  the  people  we  ehall  describe  are  people 
already  in  some  respecta  beyond  the  Neolithic  Aryans  of  three 
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thousand  yearn  1&t«r,  more  iwrticularty  in  their  social  organiza- 
tion and  their  material  welfare.  While  in  Central  Europe  and 
Central  Ama  the  primitive  Neolithic  way  of  UTc  waa  becoming 
more  miKratory  and  developing  into  nomadism,  in  the  great  river 
valleys  it  is  boooming  more  settled  and  localized.  It  is  still  doubts 
ful  whether  we  are  to  consider  Mesopotamia  or  Egj-pt  the  earlier 
scene  of  the  two  parallel  beginningB  of  settled  communities  U\Tng 
in  towns.  By  4000  B.C.,  in  both  these  r^ons  of  the  earth,  such 
communities  existed,  and  had  been  gdng  on  for  a  very  considerable 
time.  The  excavations  of  the  American  expedition'  at  Nippur 
have  unearthed  evidence  of  a  city  community  existing  there  at 
leaat  as  early  as  5000  B.C.,  and  probably  as  carty  as  6O00  s.c,  an 
earlier  date  than  anytliing  we  know  of  in  Ei^-pt.  De  CandoUe 
asserts  that,  it  is  only  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris  district  that  wheat 
has  ever  been  found  growing  wild.*  It  m»y  be  that  from  Mesopo- 
tamia as  a  centre  the  cultivation  of  wheat  spread  over  the  entire 
eastern  hemisphere.  Or  it  may  be  that  wheat  grew  wild  in  some 
regions  now  submerged.  There  may  have  been  a  nild  wheat 
region  in  what  is  now  the  sea  bottom  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
But  cultivation  w  not  civiliration ;  the  growing  of  wheat  had  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  distribution  of  the  Neo- 
lithic culture  by  perha|)K  10,000  or  9000  B.c,  before  the  beginnings 
cf  civilijEation.  Ci\-iUzation  is  something  more  than  the  occa»onal 
seaaonal  growing  of  wheat.  It  is  the  settlement  of  men  upon  an 
area  continuously  cultivated  and  pos-sesWHl,  who  live  in  buildings 
continuously  inhabited  with  a  common  rule  and  a  common  city 
or  citadel.  For  a  long  time  cinlization  may  quite  poeiably  have 
developed  in  Mf>3opotamia  without  nny  relations  with  the  parallel 
beginnings  in  Eg^'pt.  The  two  settlctnenls  may  have  been  quite 
independent,  arising  separately  out  of  the  widely  diffused  Heliolithio 
Neolithic  culture.  Or  they  may  have  had  a  common  origin  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  southern  Arabia. 

*  Babylanisn  »ipedltian  of  the  Unlv»rafty  of  PeruuiylTnnlB. 

■  H.  EL  Hall,  Aneiatt  HUt^ry  of  tA<  N^nr  East,  tay»  it  biub^en  (aund  in  PklMtllM. 
—  S.  H. 

The  Into  Mr.  Aaron  Aaronwn  found  n  renl  wOd  irh?at  upon  th«  dapca  of  Mt. 
Utfnuou.  Soe  BuUnttn  274.  Plant  Indus.  Bineaii.  U.  S.  Dnpt.  of  AKrieulttm; 
mud  tilAfif  in  t)utii4.  to  Uw  Jota.  of  thm  Board  a)  Agri..  Land.,  vol.  xTii.  No.  3.  ^ 
E.J.  a. 
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Tlie  first  ooDflition  necessary  to  a  real  settling  down  at  Neo- 
lithic men,  &i  diittinguiKhtHl  from  a  mete  temporary  sctltemnQt 
among  abundant  food,  waa  of  ooursc  a  trustworthy  all-thoycai^H 
round  supply  of  watt-r,  fodder  for  the  animals,  food  for  Ibcmsrlvcs, 
and  building  inat^jrial  for  their  homes.  There  had  to  be  cvery- 
llung  they  could  need  at  any  season,  and  no  want  that  would 
t^mpt  them  to  wander  further.  This  was  a  possible  state  of  affaire, 
|io  doubt,  in  many  Europenn  and  Asiatic  valleys ;  and  in  many 
such  valleys,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Svnest  lalce-dwelUngi,  men  settled 
from  a  very  early  date  indeed  ;  but  nowhere,  of  any  countries  now 
known  to  us,  were  these  favourable  n>ndit)UQs  found  upon  such  a 
acaJe,  and  nowhere  did  they  hold  good  so  surely  year  in  and  year 
out  as  in  Eg>'pt  and  in  the  country  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigria  and  the  Persian  Gulf.'  Hure  was  a  con- 
stant water  supply  under  enduring  sunlight ;  trustworthy  harvests 
year  by  year;  in  Mesopotamia  wheat  yielded,  Kays  Herodotus, 
two  hundrwlfold  to  tlie  (tower ;  Pliny  sajTi  that  it  was  cut  twice  and 
afterwards  yielded  good  fodder  for  ahecp;  there  wore  abundant 
palnm  and  many  itorte  of  fruita;  and  aa  for  building  matr>rial,  in 
Egypt  there  was  clay  and  easily  woriccd  stone,  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia a  clay  that  hecomps  a  bpick  in  the  sunshine.  In  such  coun- 
tries men  would  ceaue  to  wander  and  settle  down  almost  unawares ; 
they  would  multiply  and  discover  themselves  numerous  and  by 
their  numbers  safe  from  any  ciusual  assailant.  They  multiplied, 
producing  a  denser  human  population  than  the  earth  had  ever 
known  before;  their  bouses  became,  more  substantial,  wild  beasta 
were  eactenoinated  over  great  areas,  the  security  of  life  increased 
so  that  ordinary  men  went  about  in  the  towns  and  fields  without 
encumbering  themHelvee  with  weajxinB,  and,  among  them.<telve8 
at  lra.<(t,  they  be<*ame  peaceful  peoples.  M(ui  took  root  as  man  had 
never  taken  root  before. 

But  in  the  less  fi-rtite  and  more  apaMaahl  lands  out«ide  these 
favoured  area*,  there  dcvrlopi?d  on  the  other  hand  a  thinner,  more 

*  Wo  hWI  um  "MwopotMn!*"  turn  looaoly  'or  tlie  Eup&ntM-Tlaru  oonaUr 
Kcncmlly-  Rtrintlr.  of  Miunw.  na  ihi  atmte  iDdioatcH,  MeaopotuaU  <niid  riven) 
iDMiu  only  tlw  oountry  Mu-mt  thoM  two  groftt  riven.  That  coaatry  la  iba  fcwfc 
wMprabBbly  voir  DuuvtU' and  unbeKltlur  fnaarly  UmufSnyoB),  until  it  wm  drainod 
by  BUL  Kod  the  ovly  dtim  crow  up  wast  of  tbo  EDphmtti*  and  mbI  of  tbo  Tlj^. 
n^bsbly  thew  riven  th«a  Sowwl  wpMkt^ly  Into  the  t'cr«l*n  OkU. 
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ftctivo  popuUtioD  of  peoples,  the  primitive  Dotnadic  peoplw.  In 
coatrust  with  the  settird  folk,  the  nKriculturists,  these  nomads  lived 
iKc\y  and  dangerously.  Tliey  were  in  comparison  lean  and  hungry 
mea.  Tbdr  herding  was  still  blended  with  hunting ;  tbey  fought 
oooetuitly  for  their  pastures  against  hostile  families.  The  die- 
ooTffies  in  the  elaboration  of  impIementH  and  the  use  of  metate 
made  by  the  settled  peoples  spread  to  them  and  improved  their 
weapons.  They  foltuw-Ml  thi>  deltlvd  folk  from  Neolithie  phase 
to  Bronze  pbane.  It  bs  poewible  that,  in  the  case  of  iron,  the  first 
useri!  were  nomadic.  They  became  mom  warlike  with  better 
anas,  and  more  capable  of  rapid  movemcuUt  with  the  imjirovcmonl 
of  ibcir  transport.  One  must  not  Lhink  of  a  nomadic  sttigp  as  a 
pred«owaor  of  a  settled  stage  in  human  affairs.  To  bcfgn  nith, 
man  was  a  slow  drif tor,  following  f txxl .  Then  one  aoTt  of  men  be- 
gan to  settle  dovm,  and  another  sort  became  more  distinctly 
nomadic.  The  settled  iwrt  began  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  grain 
for  food  ;  the  nomad  began  to  make  a  greater  use  of  milk  for  food. 
He  bred  his  cows  for  milk.  The  two  waya  of  life  apecioliwd  in 
oppOKite  directions.  It  was  inevitable  that  nomad  folk  and  the 
Sftttlod  folk  should  clash,  that  the  nomud;!  should  »ccm  hard 
barbarians  to  the  settled  peoples,  and  the  settled  peoples  soft  and 
effeminate  and  very  good  plunder  t^  the  nomad  peoples.  Along 
the  fringes  of  the  developing  civi Halations  there  must  have  been  a 
constant  raiding  and  bickering  between  hardy  nomad  tribes  and 
mouni&Jn  tribes  and  the  more  numerous  and  less  warlike  peoples 
in  the  towns  and  ■s-illitgcw. 

For  the  most  part  this  wab  a  mere  raiding  of  the  borders.  The 
settled  folk  had  the  weight  of  numbers  on  their  side;  the  herds- 
men might  raid  and  loot,  but  they  could  not  atay.  That  sort 
of  mutual  friction  might  go  on  for  many  generations.  But  ever 
and  again  we  find  some  leader  or  some  tribe  amidet  the  disorder  of 
free  and  indcptaidcnt  nomadtt,  powerful  enough  to  force  a  sort  of 
unity  upon  it«  kindred  tribes,  ami  then  woe  l«itidc  the  nearrst 
ci^-ilisiition.  Down  pour  the  united  nomads  on  the  unwarlikc, 
unarmed  pliuns,  and  there  ensues  a  war  of  conqu<:^t.  Instead  of 
carrying  off  tb«  booty,  the  conquerors  settle  down  on  the  conquered 
hwd,  which  becomes  all  booty  for  them ;  the  villagers  and  towns- 
men are  reduced  to  servitude  and  tribute-paying,  they  become 
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hewers  ot  wood  and  drawerK  of  water,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
nomads  become  kinKH  and  princes,  mnslers  and  uri^1o<:^au^.  They 
too  settle  down,  they  learn  many  of  the  arts  and  rcfinemente  of  the 
conquered,  they  oeaee  to  be  lean  and  hungry,  but  for  many  genera- 
tions they  retain  traces  of  their  old  nonaadic  habits,  they  hunt 
and  indulge  in  open-air  sports,  they  drive  and  race  chariots,  they 
regard  work,  especially  SBricultural  work,  as  the  lot  of  an  inferior 
race  and  cla^s. 

Tliit)  io  a  thousand  variations  has  be«n  one  of  the  main  stories  in 
history  for  the  taat  seventy  centuries  or  more.  In  the  first  history 
that  we  can  clearly  decipher  we  Had  already  in  all  the  civ-ilized 
regions  a  diatiuction  between  a  non-working  ruler  class  and  the 
worldog  mass  of  the  population.  And  wc  find  too  that  after  some 
generations,  the  aristocrat,  having  settled  down,  begins  to  respect 
the  art-s  and  refinements  and  iaw-abidingncss  of  settlement,  and  to 
lose  something  of  his  original  hardihood.  He  intennarrieg,  he 
patches  up  a  Bort  of  toleration  between  conqueror  and  conquered; 
he  exchanges  religious  ideas  and  learns  the  lessons  upon  which  soil 
and  climat«  insist.  He  becomes  a  part  of  the  ci\'ili2ation  he  has 
captured.  And  as  he  does  so,  events  gather  towards  a  fresh  in- 
vasion by  the  free  adventurers  of  the  outer  world.' 

This  alternation  of  settlement,  conquest,  refinement,  fresh 
conquest,  refinement,  is  particularly  to  he  not*'d  in  tin?  re^on  of  the 
EupbratCH  and  Tigris,  which  lay  open  in  every  direction  to  great 
areaji  which  an-  not  arid  enoufth  to  he  complete*  deserts,  but  which 
were  not  fertile  enough  to  support  {Tivilizrd  populations.  Perhaps 
the  cartieM  people  to  form  real  cities  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  were  a  people  of  mysterious  origin 

>  My  (ricnd  Colonol  Ltimneo  WlTa  ni«  tbat  the  mnvnmitnl  unoac  tlui  Arkbi 
ia  aoiaawhat  im  laUtnrt :  (1)  ih*  «4di>iili!>  v^ucn  cultivktora  arc  pusked  out  by  ovvr- 
populAtuin  into  the  des«rt  —  very  rduct»atly ;  [2}  thi>)-  woitder  in  th»  daatrt  (oi  n 
ihouiMid  jrnia  or  so  —  ma  stick  piuhci]  lato  the  wnter  nu  cvrM  about  fi-r  a 
long  way;  (3)  thnjr  an  puahed  again  out  of  the  dcaert,  bock  aKain  iniA  sruniln  lifr 
by  BUuvBtion  —  T»ry  reluctaaUy  (they  hvre  leumed  U>  love  Uio  diu«rt) :  utii  <rbuii 
thoy  Home  hndic  into  Busilfi  life  th(?}'  aro  on  ihe  other  aide  — 1.«.  hsTlng  Mart«d  in 
WMt  Arabia,  they  Ikiid  Sd  McMpotamia.  Thiu  they  wmnd«r  a  thomaad  yoAri  or 
■0.  aod  oad  tip  thouuada  ot  milea  from  irher«  Uwy  Btartcd.  —  E.  B. 
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called  the  SumtTians.  They  were  ndther  Semites  nor  Aryans, 
and  whence  tJiry  came  we  do  not  know.  Whether  they  were 
dark  whitee  of  Iberian  or  Dravidiaa  affmitica  is  less  certainly  to 
be  denied.'  TbeyusedakmdoEwriljngwhich  they  scratched  upon 
clay,  and  their  language  baa  been  deciphered-^  It  was  a  language 
more  like  the  unclassified  Caucadc  language  groups  than  any  others 
that  now  exist.    These  languages  may  be  connected  with  Basque^ 


A  vv^  Oii^  Siandrian  tt)tt«  tarvia^  ^lawm^  Swniruut  %iMrrian' ii^  pluiaitjr 


and  may  represent  what  was  once  a  widcspreat]  group  extending 
from  Spain  and  westom  Europe  to  eastern  India,  and  reaching 

1  Str  H.  H.  Johnoton  i*  India**!  to  belicnra  Ibal  s  oommon  lal«  Noolitble  himI  auly 
bnMUA  coltun  aprvMl  widely  in  this  pruuitirc  world.  He  linbi  tbu  Dnvidiun 
Uocwea  at  India  —  eomo  o(  wbith  group  nro  to  bo  lound  in  Itolucliinicin  tad  Uio 
•utm  IriiiRa  o(  Peraia  — with  L-erUiu  IjuiKtuiitva  in  Ibv  CaucuUa  MounlAiu*. 
and  ttum  acKin  witli  Buque.  Qe  would  briog  thn  SumptiniM.  ttw  eorb'  CraUnii. 
■wl  thee*rly  p«oplM  of  Aiin  Minor  into  Uiia  early  "brofm"  «r  dark  whitaeuJtuiv 
tMfora  the  AryiUM,  SMOtloe.  ur  HamiUa  d«VDlapod  thoir  lansuAeo  (mltiire*  and  thnut 
vnm  Itambmd at  primoidiol  civUUstion.  He  coanvola  tbcao  "oliuut  und  proris" 
lanniBHii  wilh  tlM  Gr«atioD  of  Uic  Afri<:au  Daiiiu.  but  Utat  ia  a  sp«<:uliitioo  bojrond 
Ibt  soopa  of  th)«  pTMent  wark.  A  Mries  of  articloa  on  ttdt  subiccc  tiy  Eho  Ruv.  W. 
Cnbtna  wUl  b*  found  i&  the  Jeuraid  iff  th*  A/rioan  Socutv-  Thn  coiLnnniina  i>( 
Sura«Tiafl  nod  Baotu  wu  first  suuiccalcd  by  Sir  Biotiard  Burlon  in  1885.  Tboin 
vitm  lati  in  fiotttjikl*  aooatduiett  with  FJliot  Smith'*  tuggnalion  of  a  widespread 
heliolitW  oalturv  Klr«»dy  dc«Jt  wifli  in  clmp.  ziii,  G  4,  p.  ltS< 

*  Hzcaratiaoa  eoodiKlod  at  Eridu  by  Cape  IL  CampboU  Tliatapiraii  duiiiu  Uio 
noeal  war  have  rpvoslpd  un  enrly  Nttalilhto  Bcrtmaltural  stacD.  be/oro  the  in- 
vvotion  of  wrilinz  or  ttui  uec  nf  bronso.  bonwith  thn  oarliwt  tfuiDirriui  foimdaliuiu. 
Tlie  vtvp*  irer»  out  by  lioklea  (i(  i>ari)ienwaT«.  Capt.  Thooapaon  think*  that 
lhaaapp»4iaBiDTiBap«oi>lavraTetint«(Suitu>ri»nm<w.butpiQto>ElainiUM.  Entirely 
•imilar  K«Qlithio  reuatixa  har«  \je0a  (ouod  at  Siua,  »nc«  tbo  chief  eity  of  Elam. 
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southwards  to  Central  Africa.  Tbeee  people  sbftved  their  heads 
and  wore  simple  tunic-like  gannents  of  wool.  They  settled  first 
OD  Uie  lower  courses  of  the  great  river  and  not  very  far  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  in  those  days  ran  up  for  a  hundred  nod  thirty 
miles '  and  more  beyond  iU  present  bead.  They  fertilized  thdr 
fields  by  letting  water  run  through  irrigation  trenches,  and  they 
gradually  became  very  skilful  hydraulic  encjneers ;  they  had  cattle, 
at^ses,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  no  horses;  tlieir  collections  of  mud 
bute  grew  into  towns,  and  their  rcligioa  raided  up  towcrlike  temple 
buitdin^. 

Clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  waa  a  very  great  fact  in  the  lives  of  these 
people.  This  lower  countrj-  of  the  Eujrhratos-'ngris  valleys  had 
little  or  no  stone.  They  built  of  brick,  they  made  potteiy  and 
esuthenware  images,  and  they  drew  and  presently  wi-otc  upon  thin 
tile-like  cakes  of  clay.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  paper  or 
to  have  used  parchment.  Their  books  and  memoranda,  even  their 
letters,  were  potsherds. 

.A.t.  Nippur  thej'  built  a  great  tower  of  brick  to  their  chief  god, 
El-lil  (Enlil),  the  memoiy  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  They  soom  to  have  been  divided 
up  into  dty  states,  which  warred  among  themselves  and  niain- 
tmned  for  many  centuries  their  military  capacity.  Thear  aoldiera 
carried  long  spe-ars  and  shields,  and  fought  in  close  formation. 
Sumerians  conquered  Sumerians.  Sumeria  remained  unconquered 
by  any  stranger  race  tor  a  verj*  long  period  of  time  indeed.  They 
developed  their  civilization,  their  wjiting,  and  their  shipping, 
through  a  period  that  may  be  twice  as  long  m  the  whole  period 
from  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  all  known  empires  was  that  founded  by  the  Iiigh 
priest  of  the  god  of  the  Smnerian  city  of  Erech.  It  reached,  says 
an  inscription  at  Nippur,  from  the  Lower  (Persian  Gulf)  to  the 
Upper  (Mcditerrajiean  or  Red?)  Sea.  Among  the  mud  heape  of 
the  liuphratee-Tigris  valley  the  record  of  that  vast  period  of  history, 
that  fimt  half  of  the  Age  of  Cultivation,  is  buried.  There  flourished 
the  flrb't  temples  and  the  finst  priest-rulers  that  we  know  of  among 
mankind. 

'  Sayoe.  io  Babt/tcnian  and  Attjpian  lA/e,  oatiauloa  that  ID  (600  B.C.  Eridu  wm 
on  tha  anMuat. 
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Upon  the  western  edge  of  tliis  country  appeared  nomadic  tribes 
of  Scmitic-epcaking  peoples  who  triidcd,  raided,  and  fought  with 
the  Siimcrians  for  many  gcnrrations.  Then  arose  at  last  a  great 
leader  among  thc^  Scmiks,  Sargon  (2750  B.C.},'  who  united  them, 
and  not  only  conquered  the  Summans,  but  extended  his  rule  from 
beyond  the  Pet^iiiQ  Gull  on  the  eagt  to  ttie  Moditerranean  on  the 
ireet.  His  own  people  w<.>r(<  called  the  Akkmlianti  and  his  empire  is 
called  the  Sumeriun  jVkkadian  Empire.  It  endureil  for  over  two 
hmidrcd  ycara. 

But  thouRli  the  Scmitcft  conquered  and  gave  a  king  to  the  Su- 
mcriuu  citit^s,  it  was  the  Suitieriun  civilization  which  prnviulcd  over 
the  simpler  Semitic  culture.  The  newcomers  learnt  the  Sumerian 
writing  (tbo  "cuneiform"  writing)  and  the  Sumerian  language; 
they  set  up  no  Semitic  writing  of  tbar  own.  Tho  Sumerian  lan- 
guage became  for  these  barliarianti  the  language  of  knowledge  and 
power,  as  Latin  was  the  language  of  knoivledge  and  power  among 
the  barbaric  peoples  of  ihe  middle  agus  in  Eiu-ojie.  ThU  Siunerian 
learning  bad  a  ver>'  great  vitoUty.  It  wa^i  <lestim-d  tu  surnve 
through  a  long  scries  of  conquests  and  changes  that  now  began  in 
the  valley  of  the  two  rivers. 

§2c 

As  the  people  of  the  Sumerian  Akka<iian  Empire  tost  their  polit- 
ical and  niilitarj'  vigour,  fresh  inundations  of  a  warhke  people 
began  fi'om  tlie  eaiit,  the  Elamites,*  while  from  the  wext  came  tJie 
[Bemttic  Amorites,  pinching  the  Sumerian  Aklcadian  Empire  Ui- 
'tween  them.     Tiie  .\morite6  settled  in  what  was  at  Ci-st  a  hmull 
up-river  town,  named  Babylon ;  and  after  a  huiwircd  ycara  of  war- 
fare became  masters  of  all  Mesopotamia  under  a  great  king,  Ham- 
'  inurabi  (2100  B.C.),  who  founded  the  first  Babylonian  £!mpirc. 
Again  camo  peace  and  ttccurity  and  a  decline  in  aggressiva 

'  Autboritie*  vnry  upon  tbfo  ditte.  Some  put  buck  Sancan  I  to  3750  bx. 
TUi  IaU«r  WHS  lUi  traditiortil  (Iut«  baattd  oa  BBbyloniut  ratordi. 

'  or  unknawn  UniriiEuto  imd  mv.  ''neither  SumwUiu  nor  S«tnitM."  wyv  Sajtm. 
Thalr  «imlnd  city  tru  Siua.  Tfcetr  nrphsnla^  ii  aUI!  lit.rs«ly  An  imworhnd  niino. 
Th^  u*  lMli*v«d  by  •otii*.  wya  Rir  R.  R.  JubuatoD.  to  bava  been  Bedrid  la  trpO' 
Tbar*  ie  &  otniBit  ocKraid  ttmin  to  tLo  modem  poopio  ed  Blosi. 
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provens,  and  in  anothpr  huDdrcd  yean  frrab  nomudn  from  the 
east  were  invading  Babylonia,  brinpng  with  tht-m  the  horse  and 
tbe  war  cbanot,  and  setting  up  tbcir  ovn  king  in  Babylon.  .  .  . 

Higher  up  the  Tigris,  above  the  clay  lands  anti  with  easy  supplies 
of  workable  stone,  a  Semitic  people,  tin"  Assyrians,  while  the  Sume- 
rians  were  stiti  unconquered  by  the  Semites,  were  settling  about 
a  number  of  cities  of  which  Assur  and  Nineveh  were  the  chief. 
Their  peculiar  physiognomy,  the  long  nose  and  thick  Hpn,  wm  very 
like  that  of  the  commoner  tj^ie  of  Polish  Jew  to-day.  They  wore 
great  beards  and  ringletted  long  hair,  tall  caps  and  long  robes. 
Tliey  were  constantly  engagt^d  in  mutual  raiding  with  the  Hitlites 
to  the  west;  they  were  conquered  by  Sargon  I  and  became  free 
again;  a  certain  Tushratta,  King  of  Mitanni,  to  the  north-west, 
captured  and  held  their  capital,  Ninevph,  for  a  time;  they  in- 
trigued with  Kgypt  against  Babylon  and  were  in  the  pay  of  Egypt ; 
they  developed  the  miUtarj-  art  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  became 
mighty  raiders  and  exactere  of  tribute;  and  at  last,  adopting  the 
horse  and  the  war  chariot,  they  settled  accounts  for  a  time  with 
the  Hittites,  and  then,  under  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  conquered  Babylon 
for  themselves  (alKtut  1100  B.C.').  But  their  hold  on  the  lower, 
older,  and  mure  eivilized  land  was  not  ttecure,  and  Nineveh,  the 
fitone  uity,  as  distinguished  from  Babylon,  the  brick  city,  remained 
their  capital.  For  many  cc-nturics  power  swayed  between 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  aomctimrH  it  was  an  Assyrian  and 
sometimes  a  Babylonian  who  claimed  to  t)e  "king  of  the 
world." 

For  four  centurie.s  AsByria  was  restrained  from  expansion  to- 
wards Egypt  by  a  fnwh  Dorthwartl  IliruHt  and  .settlement  of  another 
group  of  Semitic  peoples,  the  Araineans,  whose  cliief  city  was 
Daraa»ciis,  anc!  whose  descendants  are  the  8>Tians  of  to-day. 
(There  ia,  we  may  mtU-,  no  conneclion  whatever  between  the  words 
Assyrian  and  Syrian.  It  is  an  accidental  Bimilarity.)  Across 
these  Syrians  the  Assyrian  kings  fought  for  powe-r  and  expansion 
Bouth-weatward.    In    745   B.C.    arose   another   Tiglath    Kleser, 

■  Tot  most  of  UuMO  6»Um  ben  Wiii«Uot  in  HtbnoU't  World  ffittorp  !»■  bMA 
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Tiglath  BleMT  III,  the  Tiglatb  Pilcscr  of  the  Bible.*  He  not  only 
directed  the  transfer  of  the  It>ra<;litrs  to  Media  (the  "Lost  Ten 
Tribes"  whose  ultimate  fate  hm  excrdsed  so  many  curious  minds), 
but  he  conquered  and  ruled  Babylon,  so  founding  what  historians 
know  as  thp  New  AsByrian  Empire.  Hig  mn,  Shalmaneser  IV,' 
died  during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  mid  was  succeeckHl  by  a  usurps, 
vho,  no  d(Miht  to  flattex  Babylonian  HUHceptibitiUes,  took  the  ancient 
Akkft<ii:in  Stimcrian  nanu^  (irK.irKon,  Sargon  II.  He  seems  to  have 
anncd  the  A.s.syriiin  fdn^es  for  tJic 
first  time  with  iron  weapons.    It 

•waa  probably  SarRon  II  who  actually 

Wried  out  the  deportation  of  the 
Ten  Tribes. 

Siu'h  shiff  ing^*  about  of  jxipulalion 
became  a  verj'  disiinetivp  part  of 
the  political  methods  of  Lh(;  AMtyrian 
new  empire.  Whole  nution.^  who 
were  difficult  to  control  in  their 
native  country  would  be  shifted  <n 

•  tntUM  to  unaccustomed  rcf^ons  and 

''ainidst  strange  neightjours,  where 
their  only  hope  of  Kurvival  would  lie 
in  obedience  to  the  aupremo  power. 
Sargon'n  son,  Sennacherib,  led 
the  Assyrian  hontd  to  the  borders 
of  I'«irt.  There  Sennacherib's 
*nny  was  wnittcn  by  a  pestilence, 
X  diBOBter  described  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Second  Book 

'  of  KiugK. 

"And  it  came  ti)  pass  that  night,  that  the  auRel  of  the  Lord 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  6ve  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
'^moming,  tiehold,  they  were  all  dead  cx)rpdes.  So  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria  departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nin- 
eveh,"* 

t  n.  Klagp  ».  30.  ud  xvt.  7  cf  Mt.  >  11.  Kiaat  xvij.  S. 

■  To  bo  murdorad  by  Uw  wna. 
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AiMuUaipri  (caOed  tqr  tbe  Greeks 
dri  sooeBed  iD  aooqaeriag  and  for  a  tune  bobUng 


{2e 

&nfnreIafliedogil]rabiuxir«daad  fifty  jrears  after 
Fmh  Domadic  Semitee  ooaanc  from  tbe  eooth-eastt 
aaeisted  by  two  Axyaa  peoples  from  tbe  nortb, 
nd  Penians,  comfaJBed  ■grdnit  it,  aod  took  Xinevch 


rS.C. 


Ito  CbaUewi  Empire,  witb  iu  capital  at  Batrjrton  (Second 
H^iylaaini  ED^H^e),  buted  anda-  Xebacbadiieuar  the  Great 
(SMwdttdnenar  II)  and  hb  nicoeams  until  S39  b.c.,  vben  it 
before  tltc  attack  of  Cynn,  tbe  founder  oC  tbe  Pcman 


So  the  story  goes  on.  In  330  s.c,  as  we  shall  tell  later  in  some 
a  Greek  woqueror,  Alexander  tbe  Great,  is  looking  oo  tb« 
body  of  the  Uat  of  Uje  P&raian  rulers. 

Tbe  story  of  the  Tigris  and  Eupbntcit  civilizaiionA,  of  which  wa 
isn  ^ven  as  yet  only  the  bare  outline,  is  a  ston'  of  conquest 
laOowioK  after  conquest,  and  each  conquest  repluct-s  oU  rulera 
aDd  mliDg  clasttes  by  new ;  race»  like  the  Sumcnan  and  the  Ii3amit« 
wn  5n'aUowed  up,  thi^r  lauguagca  vanish,  tbey  interbreed  and  arc 
lost,  the  Assyrian  melts  away  into  Chaldean  and  Syrian,  the  Hittites 
become  Aryanized  and  toae  distinction,  tbe  Semites  who  swallowed 
up  the  Sunterianfl  ^ve  place  to  Aryan  rulers,  ^fodes  and  Persians 
appear  in  lln^  i)luc<;  of  ttie  Elamiteg,  the  Aryan  Persian  language 
dominntcif  the  ecnpiru  unUl  the  Aryan  Greek  ousts  it  from  official 
Bfe.  Mcanwhilt!  the  plounh  doca  its  work  year  by  year,  the  har- 
veeta  arc  KatheroO,  tbn  builders  build  as  they  are  told,  the  trades- 
men work  and  acquire  fresh  devices;  the  knowledge  of  writing 
spreads,  novel  ttinffi,  the  horse  and  wheeled  vehicles  and  iron, 
are  introduced  and  bee^Mne  jiart  of  the  permtinent  inheritnnce  of 
mankind;  the  volume  of  trade  upon  sea  and  dnsert  increases, 
men's  Ideafi  widen,  and  knowledge  grows.  There  are  set-backs, 
massacres^  pestilence;  but.  the  stoo*  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
icnl.  For  four  thousand  years  tlus  new  thing,  civili- 
rbich  had  net  its  root  into  the  swi  of  the  two  rivers,  grew 
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as  a  tree  grtm's ;  now  I<Knng  u  Hmh,  now  stripped  by  a  Ktorm,  but 
always  fn'owinK  and  rrHUiuiiif;  its  gr»wth.  Afttu-  four  thtiusand 
years  the  wamorE  and  conquerors  were  etUl  goinfi  to  and  fro  over 
this  growing  tiling  thi-y  did  not  undcwtand,  but  men  had  now 
(330  B.C.)  got  iron,  horses,  writing  and  computation,  monoy,  a 
gFcster  variety  of  food«  and  textiles,  a  wider  knowledge  of  their 
world. 

The  time  that  elapcH'd  h(-twccn  the  empire  of  Surgou  I  and  the 
conquest  of  Buhylon  liy  Alexander  tlif  Great  was  am  long,  In-  it 
noted,  at  the  Icaat  estimate,  a-s  (hc^  lime;  from  Alcxan<lor  the  Great 
to  the  present  day.  And  before  the  time  of  Sargon,  men  had  been 
settled  in  the  Sumerian  land,  living  iu  towns,  worshipping  in 
temples,  following  an  orderly  NeoiillUc  agricultural  life  in  an 
orguiized  community  for  at  least  as  long  again.  "  Eridu,  LagsBh, 
Ur,  Unik,  Larsa,  have  already  au  immemorial  past  when  first 
they  appear  in  history." ' 

One  of  the  moat  difEcult  things  for  both  the  writer  and  student  of 
histor>'  is  to  sustain  the  aenec  of  tlicse  time  uitcrvaU  and  prevent 
these  ages  becoming  shortened  by  perspective  in  his  imaf^ation. 
Half  the  duration  of  human  civilization  and  the  keys  to  all  its 
ctUef  institutions  are  to  be  found  before  Sai^n  I.  Morocver,  the 
reader  cannot  too  often  compare  the  scale  of  the  dates  in  these 
latter  fuller  pages  of  man's  history  with  the  succession  of  countless 
graierationa  to  which  the  time  diagrams  ^ven  on  pages  14,  GO, 
and  8D  bear  witness. 

13 

The  tttory  of  the  Nile  valley  from  the  dawn  of  its  traceable 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  is  not  very  disajnilar 
from  that  of  Babylonia;  but  while  Babylonia  lay  open  on  every 
aide  to  invasion,  Egj^pt  was  protected  by  desert  to  the  west  and  by 
desert  and  sea  to  the  east,  while  to  the  south  she  hsid  only  negro 
peoples.  Const^qnently  her  Iiistory  is  less  broken  by  tlie  invBiiioiis 
of  Ktrange  races  than  is  the  history'  of  Assjiiu  and  Babylon,  and 
mitil  towards  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  she  fell  under  an  Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  whenever  a  conqueror  did  come  into  ber  story,  ho 
came  to  (torn  Aria  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  SueB. 

*  Wineklav  (CrAJg),  BMorj/  of  BabyiUnia  and  jMyru. 
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The  Stone  Age  remains  in  Egj-pt  art*  of  verj'  uncertain  date; 
there  arc  PaUcolithic  unci  then  N(^oIithic  rcmaint*.  It  in  not  ccr* 
tain  vhcther  the  >}eoUthic  pastoral  people  who  left  those  rcmunB 
were  the  direct  anoeatore  of  the  later  Egj'ptians.  In  many  respects 
they  differed  entirely  from  their  successora.  They  burled  their 
dead,  but  before  they  buried  them  they 
cut  up  the  bodies  and  apparently  ate 
portions  of  the  flesh.  They  seem  to 
have  done  this  out  of  a  fet'ling  of  rev- 
erence for  the  departed ;  the  dead  were 
"eat«n  with  honour"  according  to  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  It  may 
lave  been  that  the  survivors  hoped  to 
retain  thereby  some  vestige  of  the 
strength  and  virtue  that  had  died. 
Traoea  of  similar  savage  customs  have 
been  found  in  the  long  barrows  that 
were  pcattercd  over  western  Europe  be- 
fore the  tjprejuhng  of  the. Ar)-an  people^i, 
and  they  have  pervaded  negro  Africa, 
where  tliey  are  only  dying  out  at  the 
present  time. 

About  5000  D.c,  or  earlier,  the  traces 
of  tfacM  primitive  people.'^  cease,  and 
ibe  true  Egyptians  appear  on  the  scene. 
The  former  people  were  hut  builders 
and  at  a  comparatively  low  stage  of 
Neolithic  culture,  the  latter  were  already 
a  civilized  Neolithic  people;  they  used 
brick  and  wood  buildings  inatead  of 
their  predeceasora'  hovels,  and  they  were  working  stone.  Very 
8000  they  passed  into  the  Bronze  Age.  Tliey  poaseeactl  a  wyetem 
of  picture  writing  almost  as  developed  as  the  contemporary  writ- 
ing of  the  Sumeriajis,  but  quite  different  in  character.  Possibly 
there  was  an  irruption  from  southern  Arabia  by  way  of  Aden,  of 
a  fresh  people,  who  came  into  upper  Egypt  and  descended 
alowly  towards  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  writes 
of  them  as  "conquerors  from  the  East."    But  their  gods  and 
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thdr  ways,  like  their  picture  writinp,  were  very  different  in- 
itccd  from  the  Sumerian.  One  of  the  earliest  known  fipinsi  of  a 
deity  ia  that  of  a  hippopotamus  goddess,  and  eo  veiy  distinctively 
African.' 

The  clay  of  the  Nile  is  not  bo  fine  and  plastic  as  the  Siunerian 
clay,  and  the  Egyptians  made  no  use  of  it  for  writing.  But  they 
early  resorled  to  striiw  of  the  papj-nm  reed  fastened  togetiier, 
from  whosr  mime  comrs  our  word  "paper." 

The  broad  outlint;  of  the  history  of  Esypt  in  Htnph-r  than  the 
history  of  Mri^opotaniia.  It  ha^  lung  bc«*n  the  custom  to  divide  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  into  a  succession  of  DjTinsties,  and  in  spenkinK  of 
the  periods  of  Egj'ptian  history  it  is  usxuil  to  epcak  of  the  first, 
fourth,  fourteenth,  and  so  on,  Dj-nasty.  The  Egyptians  were 
ultimately  contjuered  by  the  Persians  after  their  establishment  in 
Babylon,  and  when  finally  Egypt  fell  to  Alexander  the  Great 
in  332  B.C.,  it  was  Djuasty  XXXI  that  cmne  to  an  end.  In  that 
long  history  of  over  4000  years,  a  much  longer  period  than  that 
between  the  career  of  .Vlexander  the  Great  and  the  present  day, 
certain  broad  phaaoB  of  development  may  be  noted  here.  There 
was  a  phiute  known  an  the  "old  kingdom,*'  which  culminated  in  the 
rVth  Dynasty ;  this  DjTia«ity  marks  a  period  of  wealth  and  splen- 
dour, an<I  its  mnnarehs  w<^re  obsessed  by  such  a  p.-ussion  for  making 
monumrntM  for  themselvrs  as  no  men  have  ever  before  or  since 
had  a  chance  to  display  and  gratify.  It  was  Cheopa'  and  Che- 
phrcn  and  Myccrinus  of  this  I^'th  D>'naaty  who  raised  tho  vast 
piles  of  the  great  and  the  second  and  the  third  p>Tamids  at  Gizeb. 
These  unmeaning'  sepulchral  piles,  of  an  almost  ineredible  vast- 

*  "TIi«  orieiiiftl  homo  or  rwatr*  of  dpvolopmpnt  of  ttiU  '  DTDoatU'  EggrptiiiB  tjrpa 
•eATDt  to  hnve  ho^a  In  «outh«ra  nr  loutb-wcnbem  Arabin.  Thii  raginn  of  atiutb- 
wMt«rn  und  anuthoni  Arnl>iii,  ton  to  fift«»D  tiii>uii»id  y«us  >AO,  iru  pTObuUr  ml 
own  b«tt«r  lavoure>ii  IlTu^~iD»o  titaa  it  in  at  tbo  pnMcnt  iay.  wbon  it  rtUl  \»an  tlift- 
RoioMi  doalcniitloo  of  Antblci  FtoUx  —  bo  niueb  i^f  Llii'  n«l  <^^  Me  gnuuti  lufa- 
cavered.  ncil^Uvwii  peidiwala  baina  daeMedly  '  inrnlix.'  It  hu  hiicb  mountnicB  ^ 
MearUiodffsnBofninfnlloiithAni.Mid  wtu  nnr'ieDLty  clothpil  in  rii.>li  formta  More 
tbo  Munate.  icoata,  and  shMp  of  N«oliibio  aoA  Urnaio  A(;o  msc  riihb]«d  nway  mueti 
of  lUa  verdure.  Aboro  aJl  tbtro  grav  tmoo  •>i>iiiiig  tritJi  dolidouftniMintnd  r««i(ia 
or  Riinia<  Tbu««,  whpn  civilitntion  dawnod  on  tlie  world,  betmniv  vwy  predoiu  uid 
■0  oBvnaa  ot  an«et  Mvour  to  tho  civUiicd  mnn'a  sods,  boc*uM  lo  sntolul  to  hit 
oira  nostrib."     A/rita,  hj  Sir  II.  U.  Jolinalou. 

'3733  B.C..  WaJlia  BiiJkc. 

■  But  utaovasti  tho  dtAtion  of  Btowulf  in  Chop.  zv.  {  2.  ^  B.  L.  C. 
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1^^  erected  in  an  a^^e  when  eDjdneeriiiK  science  bad  Hcurcnly 
iKgiUii  exhausted  the  reeources  of  Egypt-  through  three  long  mgns, 
and  left  her  wasted  as  if  by  a  war. 

The  story  of  Egj-pt  from  the  IVth  to  th«  X\'tb  Dynasty  is  a 
story  of  conflicts  between  alternative  capitals  and  competing 
reli^ons,  of  separations  intx)  several  kingdoms  and  reunions.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  internal  history.  Here  we  can  name  only  one  of 
that  long  series  of  Pharaohs,  Pepi  IT,  who  reigned  ninety  years, 
the  loogcal  reign  in  history,  and  left  a  great  abundance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  buildings.  At  last  there  happened  to  Egypt  what 
happened  eo  frequently  to  the  ci^ilixationa  of  ^fesopotamia. 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  nomadic  Semites,  who  founded  a  "shep- 
herd "  dynasty,  thcHyksoe  (XVIth),  which  was  finally  expelled  by 
native  F-gj-ptians.  Tliis  invasion  probably  happened  while  that 
firat  Babylonian  Empire  which  Hammuralu  founded  WHS  flourishing, 
but  tlie  exact  correspondences  of  dates  between  early  i^ypt  and 
Babylonia  are  still  verj-  doubtful.  Only  after  a  long  period  tA 
oervitude  did  a  popular  uprising  expel  these  foreigners  agnin. 

After  the  war  of  liberation  (circa  IGOO  b.c.)  there  followed  a 
period  <rf  great  prosperity  in  Egypt,  the  New  Empire,  Egypt  be- 
came a  great  and  united  military  state,  and  pushed  her  expuditiona 
at  laHt  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  so  the  age-long  struggle  be- 
tween the  Egy]>tiRn  and  Babylonian-ABsyrian  power  1><>gan. 

For  a  time  Kgj*pt  was  thr  ascendant  power.     Tliotlunes  III' 

*  The  fft»i  pjrnunid  us  460  fiK't  lugb  aatl  ita  eHo  700  I«ot  lunit.  It  ia  calculated 
tera  Vallla  Su^op)  to  wvi^  4,883.000  tons.  All  thli  atono  waa  \uaoA  into  pUco 
oUefly  by  huuuu)  ffiusclc. 

■Tbcrv  nr»  variuilK  Ut  tboiw  oiuncw,  ntid  to  moat  V.s(yi>liaa  nnnica.  Cor  lorn  mU- 
r^epft^Uns  EOTtlol«c<«ta  ^01  lolomle  the  apellLnc  of  thoip  rotlrniRuni.  Ono  may 
Kftd.  for  tiwt«[i».  Th<?liuaMi«.  Tboultnoaia.  TabnlmM,  Tbutmctto.  or  Tbolhmoaia: 
AiaUBotliph,  Atnoiilw>t<p  cr  /UamoHtta.  A  ploasiag  variatiun  ia  U>  brD«k  up  tlta 
■UMi  aa,  for  instasaa,  Aioan  tTotcp.  Thin  portkiilar  little  ocinat«U»ttoa  of  voriaiila 
la  chma  ber«  not  only  IwcauM  It  la  uaiusinit-  t>ut  bocauac'  II  b  dosIrabl«  that  tho 
lauJai  ibould  know  suoh  varialinna  edaL  For  meat  luuDea  tba  nils  of  tfcli  tnoktua 
baaa  tofoUcm  wliAUvarr  usait»tiM(vUblMluMlit«alf  in  Rnflisb  lltatatupv.  ravudliiaa 
at  the  pMalbl«  «oritmnponuy  pronutKnation.  Amuoophlj.  tor  «saiiiple,  haa  bwa 
M>  writtAfi  in  Koglinh  \k/o\m  for  two  (Mtnturini.  It  cnme  iaUi  tlio  lancuago  hy  in* 
diract  rvut*^,  but  it  in  now  aa  fairly  ««t«bU»bad  ae  ]»  Dntaaacua  aa  lli«  EnicUab  aama 
of  *  Syrian  town.  Kei-erthcleaa.  tltero  an  limibi  to  ihU  claiialciani.  Tho  writer, 
afteraoQiF  vacillation,  has  nbaniiuni<d01irprQ()l(lDiiiith  and  Dr.  JohneoD  !□  tbe  rnao 
of  "PoinUtrntoi'*  and  "Ksltic,"  whlab  wen  lomorly  Kpelt  "Piaiittutu"  and 
rCaltto-T 
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and  ]m  soa  Amcnophis  III  (XVIIIth  Dj-nasty)  ruled  from  Etliiopia 
to  the  Euphrates  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  For  various  rt-sMons 
tUeac  names  stand  out  witb  unusual  dislinctne»8  in  l\w  Eg^-ptian 
record.  They  were  great  buildcns,  and  left  numy  monuments  and 
inscriptions.  Atnenophis  III  founded  Luxor,  and  added  greatly 
to  Kamak.  At  Tcl-el-Amarnn  a  mass  of  letters  has  been  found, 
the  poyal  conrspondence  with  Babylonian  and  Hittitc  and  other 
monnrchg,  including  that  Tushratta  wbo  took  Nineveh,  throwing 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  politieal  and  social  ofTiunf  of  this  particular 
age.  or  Amenophis  IV  we  aliall  have  more  to  tell  later,  but  of  one, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  able  of  Egyptian  monarchic,  QuecD 
Hatasu,  the  aimt  and  stepmother  of  Tbotmoa  III,  we  have  no 
space  to  t«1l.  She  is  represented  upon  her  monuments  in  masculine 
garb,  and  with  a  Inng  beard  as  a  symbol  of  \visdom. 

Thereafter  there  was  a  brief  S>Tian  conquest  of  Eg>"pt.,  a  Bpries 
of  changing  dynasties,  among  which  we  may  note  the  XlXth, 
which  included  Ramears  11,  a  great  builder  of  temples,  who  rrigned 
Bcventy-«cvBn  years  (about  1317  t-o  1250  B.C.),  and  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses,  and  the  XXI  lad, 
which,  included  Shishak,  wh<i  plundered  Solomon's  temple  {eirea 
930  B.C.).  An  Ethiopian  conqueror  from  the  Upper  Nile  founded 
the  XXVth  Dynasty,  a  foreign  dynasty,  wliieh  went  down  (670 
B.C.)  before  the  new  As-^-yriau  Empirw  creattd  by  Tiglalh  Pileaer 
III,  Sargon  11,  and  Sennacherib,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention. 

The  days  of  any  Egyptian  predominance  over  fwr-jgn  natione 
were  <lrawing  to  an  end.  For  a  time  under  Psammetichus  I  of 
the  XX■\^th  Dynasty  COGtl-OIO  B.c.)  native  rule  was-  restored, 
and  Necho  11  recovered  for  a  time  the  old  Egyptian  possesiioiis 
in  Syria  up  to  the  Euphrates  while  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans  were 
attacking  Nineveh.  From  those  gains  Necho  II  was  routed  out 
agfun  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  Asajnians  by  Nebuchad- 
aenar  II,  the  great  Chaldean  long,  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
Bible.  The  Jews,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  Necho  11,  were  token 
into  eaptivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon. 

When,  in  the  nixth  cenLurj*  b.ct.,  Chaldea  ffll  to  the  Perrfana, 
Egypt  followed  suit,  a  rebellion  later  made  Egjlit  indejiendent 
once  more  for  sixty  years,  and  in  332  b.c.  she  welcomed  .'Vlexander 
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the  Great  as  her  conqueror,  to  be  ruled  thereafter  by  foreigners, 
Gret  by  Greeks,  then  by  Romans,  tbea  in  succession  by  Arabs, 
TVrks,  and  British,  until  the  present  day. 

Such  briefly  is  the  history  of  Eg^-pt  from  its  beginnings;  a 
history  first  of  isoUtion  and  then  of  increasing  entanglement  i^ith 
the  aff»m  of  other  nations,  as  increasing  facilities  of  oommunica- 
tioQ  drew  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  closer  antl  doner  interaction. 


H 

The  history  we  need  to  tell  here  of  India  is  simpler  even  than 
this  brief  record  of  Egypt.  Somewhere  about  the  time  of  Ham- 
murabi or  later,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan -speaking  people  vrho  then 
occupied  North  Pema  and  Afghaninlan,  pushed  down  the  norlli- 
west  passes  into  India.  They  conquered  thdr  way  until  thry  pr&- 
vailed  over  all  the  darker  population.s  nf  North  India,  and  spread 
their  rule  or  influence  over  the  whole  penineuhi.  They  never 
BclueTed  any  unity  in  India ;  thrar  history  is  a  history  of  warring 
kings  and  republics.  The  Peraan  empire,  in  the  days  of  its  ex- 
paoson  after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  pushed  its  boundaries  be- 
yond the  Indus,  and  later  Alexander  the  Great  marched  as  far  aa 
the  border  of  tht-  desert  that  separatee  the  Punjab  from  the  Ganges 
valley.  But  with  this  bare  statement  we  will  for  a  time  leave  the 
history  of  India. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  triple  system  of  White  Man  civilization  devel- 
oped in  India  and  in  the  lands  about  the  meeting-places  of  Asia^ 
Africa,  and  Europo,  anotlier  and  quite  di^tinet  civili2atian  was 
developing  and  spreading  out  from  the  then  fertile  but  now  dry 
and  deMolate  vallfiy  of  tlie  Tarim  and  from  thp  slopes  of  the  Kunn- 
lun  nioiuitains  in  two  direct  inns,  down  the  cour^  of  the  TTwang-ho, 
and  into  the  valley  of  the  Ynng-tsokiang.  We  know  practically 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  archieology  of  China,  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  Stone  Age  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  at  present 
oar  ideas  of  this  early  civilization  are  derived  from  the  etill  very 
imperfectly  explored  Chinese  literature.  It  haa  evidently  been 
from  the  first  and  throughout  a  Mongolian  civilization.    Until 
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after  the  time  of  Aicxauder  the  Great  there  are  few  traces  of  any 
AryuD  or  Scruitic.  much  less  of  Uaniitic  influence.  All  such  !□- 
fluenceswcrcstillinaDothcrworld.s^pai'ated  by  mountains,  deserts, 
•nd  wild  nomadic  tribes  until  that  time.  The  Chinese  sc«m  to 
have  mado  their  civilization  spontaneously  and  unasMsted.  Some 
recent  wrilore  suppose  indeed  a  connection  with  ancient  Sumeria. 
Of  course  both  China  and  Sumeria  arose  on  the  ba-sia  of  the  ahno«t 
world-wide  early  Noolithic  culture,  but  the  Tarim  volley  and  llic 
lovrcr  Euphnitm  iirc  ttcparated  by  such  vaAt  obstacles  of  iiiountoiin 
and  desert  a«  to  forbid  the  idea  of  any  migration  or  intcrchanKe  of 
peoples  who  had  once  settled  down. 

But  thouRb  the  civilization  of  China  if  wholly  Mongolian  (aa 
we  have  defined  Mongolian),  it  does  not  follow  that  the  northern 
roots  are  the  only  omw  from  which  it  pre*.  If  it  grew  first  in  the 
Tarim  valley,  then  uidikw  all  ntht^r  civilizaiions  (including  the 
McTcicon  and  Peruvian)  it  did  not  rtow  out  of  the  hcUoUtbic  cul- 
ture. We  Europeans  know  very-  little  an  yet  of  the  ethnology 
and  pre-hL'*tory  of  southern  China.  There  the  Chinese  miuKle 
with  such  kindred  poopica  as  the  Siamese  and  liurmcse,  and  seem 
to  ItridRe  over  townrds  the  dnrlter  Dravidian  peopIp-3  and  towards 
the  Malays.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  Chinese  records  that  there 
were  southern  as  well  as  northern  beginnings  of  a  civilixation, 
and  that  the  Chinese  civiliBation  that  coracs  into  history  2000 
years  B.c.  is  the  rcsidt  of  a  long  process  of  conilicts,  rainKlings, 
fud  interchanges  bctwoen  a  southern  and  a  northern  culture  of 
^Wbich  the  southern  may  have  been  the  earlier.  The  southern 
Chincoe  perhaps  played  the  rflle  towanla  the  northern  Chinese  that 
the  Hamitcs  or  Sumerians  played  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoplee 
in  the  west,  or  that  (lie  nettled  Bravidians  played  towards  the 
Arj'ans  in  India.  They  may  have  been  the  first  agriculturista 
and  the  first  ti>inple  builders.  But  so  little  is  known  as  yet  of  thia 
LBftrnctive  cliaptcr  in  pre-htstory,  that  wo  cannot  dwell  upon  it 
.further  here. 

The  chief  foreigners  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  China 
[were  a  Vral-Altaic  people  on  the  north-east  frontier,  the  Huns, 

Unat  whom  certain  of  the  earlier  emperors  made  war. 

Chinese  history  ia  still  very  imperfectly  known  to  European 
gtadente,  and  our  accoimta  of  the  early  records  are  particularly 
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UDSatiBfactury.     About  2700  1o  2400  b.c.  rpignc^d  fivc>  emperorer 
who  Bccm  to  have  been  almtwt  incredibly  Rxemplarj-  t)«;ing». 

Therp  follows  upon  these  first  five  cinpnron*  a  scries  of  d ynfisties, 
of  which  the  accounts  b<;conic  inurr  and  more  exact  and  convinc- 
ing as  tliey  become  more  rcc(;nt.  Chinii  has  to  tell  a  long  history 
of  border  warfare  and  of  graver  struKglcs  between  the  settled  bad  \ 
nomad  peoples.  To  befrjn  with,  China,  tike  Sumor  and  like  Egypt, 
was  a  land  of  city  states.  'ITic  government  was  at  first  a  govem- 
ment  of  numerous  kinj^;  they  became  loosely  feudal  under  an 
emperor,  aa  the  Egyptians  did ;  and  then  later,  as  with  the  I^i>- 
tians,  came  o  centralizing  empire.  Shang  (1750  to  1125  b.c.) 
and  Chow  (1125  to  260  b.c)  are  named  as  being  the  two  great 
dynasties  of  the  feudal  period.  Bronze  vtssola  of  these  earUcr 
dj'nastics,  beautiful,  splendid,  and  with  n  distinctive  style  of  their 
own,  still  exist,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  e-xistence  of  a  high 
state  of  culture  even  before  the  thiy»  of  Shang. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sense  of  symmetry  that  made  the  lat«r  historians 
of  Egypt  and  China  talk  of  the  earlier  phaaps  of  their  national 
history  as  being  nmlrr  dynasliea  comparable  tn  the  ilynastiea  of 
the  later  empires,  and  of  such  early  "Empcrorj!>"  as  Mcncs  (in 
Eg>'pt)  or  the  First  live  Emperors  [in  China).  The  early  dynasties 
exercised  far  less  centralized  pjowers  than  the  later  ones.  Such 
unity  as  China  possessed  under  the  Shang  d^'nasty  was  a  rehgious 
rather  than  an  effective  political  union.  The  "Son  of  Heaven" 
offered  sacrifices  for  all  the  Chinese.  There  was  a  common  script, 
a  common  civilization,  and  a  common  enemy  in  the  Iluns  of  the 
north-western  borders. 

The  last  of  the  Shang  Dynasty  was  a  cruel  and  foolish  monarch 
who  burnt  hiniM-lf  alive  (1125  B.C.)  in  hia  palace  after  a  decisive 
defeat  by  Wu  Wang,  the  founder  of  tbe  Chow  Dynasty.  Wu 
Wang  seenw  to  have  Iwen  helped  by  allies  from  among  the  aouth- 
westem  tribes  as  well  as  by  a  popular  revolt. 

For  a  lime  China  remained  loosiJy  united  under  (he  Chow  cmpciw 
ors,  as  looHcly  united  as  was  Christendom  under  the  p^pl^8  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Chow  emperors  had  become  tbe  traditional  high 
priests  of  the  land  in  the  place  of  the  Shang  Dynasty  and  claimed 
a  sort  of  overlordsbip  in  Chinese  affairs,  but  gradually  the  looso 
Lies  of  usage  and  sentiment  that  held  the  empire  together  lust  their 
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botd  upon  men's  minds.  HuRni»li  pnoplm  to  thn  north  njid  vest 
took  on  the  Chinese  civiliziitioa  without  acquiring  a  htqsc  of  its 
unity.  Feudal  prinoM  h^sui  to  rcg/ud  tbemsclvce  as  icdcpendeDt. 
Mr.  LianR-Chi-Cbno,'  one  of  the  Chioeee  representatives  at  the 
Paris  Coafcreace  of  1919,  statee  that  betwe<m  the  eighth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.  "there  were  in  the  Hwang-hoand  Yang-tse  valleys 
no  lesK  than  five  or  six  tliouHanrl  iimull  states  witli  about  a  dozen 
powerful  states  dominating  over  them."  TTie  land  was  siihjected 
1-0  ptirpetuiU  warfare  ("Agi^  of  Confuaon").  In  the  axth  century 
B.C.  the  great  powern  in  conflict  were  Tsl  and  Ts'in,  whioli  were 
northern  Uwang-bo  states,  and  Ch'u,  which  was  a  vigorous,  ag- 
grcsavo  power  in  the  Yang-tee  valley.  A  eonfoderation  against 
Ch'u  laid  the  foundation  for  a  league  that  kept  the  peace  for  a  hun- 
dred years ;  the  league  subdued  and  incor|Mrated  Ch'u  and  made  a 
geaKral  treaty  of  disarmament.  It  became  the  foundation  of  a  new 
pacific  empire. 

The  knowledsc  of  iron  entered  China  at  iomfi  unknown  date, 
but  iron  weapons  began  to  be  commonly  used  only  about  500  B.C., 
that  is  to  say  two  or  three  himdrcd  ycatB  or  more  after  this  had 
become  customary  in  Assyria,  E:k>'P^>  ^^^  Europe.  Iron  was 
probably  introduced  from  the  north  into  China  by  the  Huns. 

The  last  rulers  of  the  Chow  Dynasty  were  ousted  by  the  kings 
of  Ts'in,  the  hitter  seized  upon  the  sacred  sacrificial  bronze  tripods, 
and  90  were  able  to  take  over  the  imperial  duty  of  offering  sacrifices 
to  Heaven.  In  this  manner  was  the  Ta'in  Dynasty  established.  It 
ruled  with  far  more  vigour  and  effect  than  any  previous  family. 
The  reign  of  Shi-Hwang-ti  (meaning  "first  universal  emperor") 
of  thiK  dynasty  i.t  iL^uully  taken  to  mark  the  end  of  feudal  and 
divided  China.  He  seenm  to  have  playwl  the  unifying  rOle  in  the 
east  that  Alexander  the  Great  might  have  played  in  the  west,  but 
he  lived  longer,  and  the  unity  he  made  (or  restored)  was  compara- 
tively permanent,  while  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  fell 
to  piecefli  as  ve  shall  tell,  at  his  death.  Shi-Hwang-ti,  among 
other  feote  in  the  direction  of  common  effort,  orgauiw-d  the  building 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  Cliina  against  the  Huns.  A  ci\il  war  followed 
close  upon  hLs  reign,  and  en<lei]  in  the  establishment  of  the  Han 

■  China  and  tM  LeaffV4  of  Sationt.  b  punpUet  by  Mr.  Liunu-Chi-Cluo.     iPMm 
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Dynasty.  Under  this  Han  D>-naaty  the  empire  prew  greatly 
yond  ite  orifpnal  two  river  valleys,  the  Huns  were  effectively  re- 
strained, and  the  Chinese  penetrated  weetward  until  they  bi^an 
to  learn  at  last  of  civilized  races  and  (nvilizatiraiB  other  than  their 
own. 

By  100  B.C.  the  Chinese  had  heard  of  India,  their  power  had 
spread  across  Tibrt  and  into  Western  Turkestan,  and  tliey  were 
trading  by  eamcl  oaravaiiK  with  Pcr»ia  and  the  western  world. 
So  much  for  the  present  must  suffice  for  otir  acooxmt  of  China.  Wo 
shall  return  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  its  dvilization  later. 


And  in  these  thousands  of  years  during  which  man  was  inftking 
hia  way  step  by  step  from  the  barb&rism  of  the  helioUthic  culture 
to  (riviUsation  at.  theee  old-world  cenlrea,  what  was  happening  in 
(he  rest  of  the  world?  To  the  north  of  these  centres,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pacifiu,  the  Nordic  and  Mongolian  peoples,  as  we 
have  told,  were  also  learning  the  use  of  metals;  but  while  the 
mvilizatioas  were  Hettling  down  these  men  of  the  gn-at  plains  were 
becoming  mi^at.ory  and  developing  from  a  »low  wandering  life 
towards  a  complete  seasonal  nonutdism.  To  the  south  of  the  dvil- 
izod  zone,  in  central  and  HOulluTn  Africa,  the  negro  was  making  a 
slower  progress,  and  that,  it  would  hmvoi,  mtder  the  stimulus  of 
invasion  by  whiter  tribes  from  the  Mcditorraoean  re^ons,  brin^g 
with  them  in  succesaion  cultivation  and  the  use  of  metals.  These 
white  men  came  to  the  blnelc  by  two  routes :  across  the  Sabara  to 
tlie  wast  as  Berbers  and  Tuareg  and  the  like,  to  mix  uith  the  negro 
and  create  such  quasi-white  races  aa  the  Fulss;  and  also  by  way 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  Bagiuida  (=Gandafolk)  of  Uganda,  for 
example,  may  possibly  be  of  remote  white  origin.  The  African 
forests  were  denser  then,  and  spread  eastward  and  northward 
from  the  Upppr  Nile. 

The  islirnds  of  the  E^ast  Indies,  three  thousand  years  ago,  were 
pn^Uy  still  only  inhabited  here  and  there  by  stranded  patches 
of  Paleolithic  .Aiwtraloids,  who  had  wandered  thither  in  those 
immemorial  ages  when  there  was  a  nearly  complete  land  bridge 
by  way  of  the  Oast  Indies  to  Aa^tralia.  The  islands  of  Oet^nia 
were  uninhabited.    The  eprooding  of  the  hclioUlhic  i)«<^lee  Igc 
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sea-gioing  conoes  into  tbc  iijlanda  of  the  Patific  cfime  much  later  in 
the  history'  of  man,  at  earliest  a  thousand  years  B.C.  Still  ]at«r 
did  they  reach  Madasasoar.  The  beauty  of  New  Zealand  aitto 
was  as  yet  wasted  ujMn  mankind ;  ita  hi|^eet  living  creaturen  were 
a  great  OMtricb-liko  bird,  the  moa,  now  extinct,  and  tlie  little 
Idwi  wbicb  lia^  fcalbers  like  coarse  liajr  and  the  murcst  rudiment  <rf 
nines. 

In  North  America  a  group  of  Mongoloid  tribes  were  now  cut  off 
altogctber  from  the  old  world.  They  were  spreading  slowly 
southward,  hunting  the  innumerable  biiion  of  the  pt^ns.  They 
had  still  to  leam  for  themselves  the  seorets  of  a  (separate  ftgrieuU 
ture  baaed  on  maixc,  and  in  South  America  to  tamo  the  lama  to  their 
service  and  so  build  up  in  Me.'dco  and  Peru  two  civi]iaatioa.H  rouglily 
parallel  in  their  nature  to  tliat  of  Sumer,  but  different  in  many 
respects,  and  later  by  six  or  seven  thou^nd  yeara.  .  .  . 

When  men  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  the 
MtQcUh€Tium,  the  giunt  sloth,  and  the  Glyptodon,  tbc  giant  arma- 
dillo, were  still  li\Tng.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  considerable  ima^native  appeal  in  the  obecure  story 
of  the  early  Americnn  dvilijsatioDs.  It  was  largely  a  separate 
development.'  Somewhen  at  last  the  southwanl  drift  of  the 
Amerindians  must  have  met  and  mingled  with  the  eastward,  canoo- 
bomc  drift  of  the  heliolithic  culture.  But  it  was  the  belioUthic 
culture  still  at  a  very  lowly  stage  and  probably  before  the  use  of 
mctols.  It  has  to  be  noted  as  evi<lence  of  this  canoe-bome  origin 
of  American  culture,  that  elephant^lieaded  figures  are  found  in 
Central  American  drawinRs.  American  metallurgj'  may  have 
arisen  independently  of  the  old-world  use  of  metal,  or  it  may  have 
been  brou^t  by  these  elephant  car^'ers.  Thew  American  peoples 
got  to  the  use  of  bronze  and  copper,  but  not  to  the  use  of  iron ; 
they  had  gold  and  silver;  and  their  stonework,  their  pottery,  weav- 
ing, and  dyeing  were  carried  to  a  ver^'  liigl)  level.  In  all  theAC 
ttun^  the  American  pruduct  reHembleii  the  old-world  product 
gantraUy,  but  alwayn  it  ba^  cliaractenHtiiM  that  are  distinctive. 
The  American  ci\'iUiattons  had  pciure-writing  of  a  primitive 

■  IImo  w«  fourli  on  tiExUy  coalror»r»Eii]  uiiLtteT*.  Tbe  rvwlior  iD4«r«>»t«d  in  Ui* 
gueatioB  of  tbo  wpknto  orifia  of  Ui«  Americaii  civilintiDD  iltDuld  conault  .Vohirc, 
Jan.  37.  ISld.  Spiodra  Mid  ElSitit  Smith  in  dinuSiiioo. 
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sOTt,  but  it  never  developed  even  to  the  pitch  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  bicrt^yphics.  Id  Yuc^t^an  only  was  there  a  kind  of 
acripl,  the  Maya  writing,  but  it  was  used  simply  for  keeping  a 
calendar.  In  Peru  the  beginnings  of  writing  were  supef»ed<-<l  by  a 
curious  and  complicated  method  of  keeping  records  by  means 
of  knots  tied  upon  striogK  of  various  colours  and  shapes.  It  iB 
said  that  even  Inws  and  orders  could  be  conveyed  by  this  code. 
These  string  bundle*  were  called  quipux,  but  though  quijms  are 
still  to  be  found  in  collections,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  altogether 
IobI.  The  Chinese  histories,  Mr.  L.  Y.  Chen  infomw  us,  state  that 
a  inmilar  method  of  record  by  knots  was  used  in  China  before  the 
invention  of  writing  there.  The  Peruviana  also  got  to  making  maps 
and  the  use  of  counting-frarncs.  "But  with  all  this  there  waa  no 
means  of  banding  on  knnwlerlge  and  experience  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  •wm  anything  done  to  fix  and  summarize 
these  intellectual  possesi^ions,  which  are  the  basis  of  literature  and 
science."  ' 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  America,  the  Mexicans  knew  noth- 
ing of  thePeru\-iansnorthePeruviausof  tbeMexicans.  Intcrcoune 
there  was  none.  Whatever  Unks  had  evtr  existed  were  lost  and 
forgotten.  The  Mexicans  had  never  beard  of  the  potato,  which  was 
a  principal  article  of  Pennian  diet.  In  5000  n.c.  the  Sumeriana 
and  Egj'ptians  probably  knew  as  little  of  one  another.  America 
waa  8000  years  behind  the  Old  World. 

.       *T.TUtBe\.  mtbffvtfitcTiiiai.  '_ 
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THK  Rrst  boats  were  made  very  eariy  indeed  in  the  Neolithic 
stage  of  culture  by  riverside  and  lakeside  peoples.  They 
were  DO  more  than  trees  and  floatitiK  wood,  used  to  aa»at  the  im- 
perfect  natural  HwimminK  powers  of  men.  Then  came  the  hol- 
louing  uut  oi  the  iTven,  and  then,  with  the  development  of  tools 
and  a  primitive  carpentry,  the  btiilding  of  boats.  Men  m  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamift  also  developed  a  primitive  t>'pe  of  basket- 
work  boat,  caulked  with  bitumen.  Such  wan  the  "ark  of  bul- 
rushes "  in  which  Moses  was  hidden  by  his  mother.  A  kindred 
sort  of  vessel  grew  up  by  the  use  of  i^kins  and  hides  expanded 
upon  a  wicker  framework.  To  this  day  cow-hide  wicker  boats 
(coracles)  are  used  upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  cattle  and  a  poverty  of  big  trees.  They  are  also  still 
used  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Towy  in  South  Wales.  In- 
flated akinfl  may  have  preceded  the  coracle,  and  arc  still  used  00 
the  Euphrates  and  upper  Gangiea.  In  the  valleys  of  the  great 
riveni,  lioatti  must,  early  have  become  an  important  means  of 
communication;  and  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was 
from  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  that  man,  already  In  a  rea^ 
eonably  seaworthy  vcaecl,  first  ventured  out  upon  what  must 
have  eeemod  to  him  Uien  the  tracJdess  and  homeless  eea. 

No  doubt  he  ventured  at  first  as  a  Baherman,  having  learnt 
the  olemeots  of  seacrait  in  creeks  and  la^ooaa.    Men  may  bflve 
V  209 
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navigated  boats  upon  the  Lcvnntinn  lake  before  the  refilling  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  canoe  wa-s  an 
integral  part  of  the  helioUthlc  culture,  it  drifted  with  that  culture 
upon  the  warm  watera  of  the  earth  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
(at  last)  Amrrica.  There  were  not  only  canoes,  but  Sumerian 
boata  and  shipe  upon  the  Euphrat*s  and  Tigris,  when  these  riven* 
in  7000  B.C.  fell  by  Kcparatc  mouths  into  tlic  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Sumerian  city  of  Eridu,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (from  which  it  b  now  separated  l>y  a  hundred  and  tlurty 
miles  of  alluvium  ■),  had  ^lijis  upon  tlii^  sea  then.  We  also  find 
evidence  of  a  fully  developed  Fea  life  six  thousand  years  ago  at 
the  eastern  end  of  tint  MtnliLerranean,  and  pos-sibly  at  that  time 
there  were  already  canoes  on  tlie  iwaa  araons  the  inlands  of  the 
nearer  East  Indii»!.  There  arr;  pre-dynastic  NcoUt.hic  Ep>-ptiRn 
reprexenlationii  of  Nile  ships  of  a  fair  mze,  capable  of  carrying 
elephants.^ 

Very  soon  the  eeafarin;;  men  must  liave  realized  the  peculiar 
freedom  and  opportuniti(«  the  sliip  gave  tltem.  They  could  get 
away  to  i&landa ;  no  chief  nor  king  coutd  punnie  a  boat  or  ship 
with  any  certainty;  every  captain  waa  a  king.  The  seamen 
would  find  it  ea^y  lo  make  nests  upon  islands  and  in  jitrong  ])OKi- 
tiona  on  the  mainland.  There;  they  could  harbour,  there  they 
could  carr>'  on  a  certain  agriculture  and  fishery;  but  their  Kpo 
ciality  and  their  main  business  was,  of  course,  the  expedition  across 
the  8oa.  That  was  not  usually  a  trading  expedition  j  it  was 
much  more  frequently  a  piratical  raid.  From  what  wo  know  oS 
mankind,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  fintt  aailon  plundered 
when  they  could,  and  traded  when  they  had  to. 

Because  it  developed  in  the  comparatively  warm  and  tran- 
quil -waters  of  the  eastern  Mwliltrrancan,  Uh;  Re^i  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  western  honi  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shipping 
of  the  andeut  world  retained  throughout  certain  chnracteristicB 
that  make  it  *fiffer  very  widely  from  the  ocean-going  sailing  ship- 
ping, with  its  vast  spread  of  canvas,  of  the  last  four  hundred 
years.    "The  Mediterranean,"  says  Mr.  Ton-,'  "is  a  sea  where  a 

*  Mo«K>,  Th*  Daim  of  Vnlthmmcait  Civaisatim.  —  ft.  U  C. 

*  Ceedl  ToTT,  AnoUnt  Bhijm. 
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TOipol  uritb  Bftils  may  Ue  becalmed  for  days  together,  while  a  v«ss«l 
with  oars  would  eafiily  be  traven>inK  the  smooth  waters,  with 
coasts  and  islands  everywhere  at  band  to 
pve  her  shelter  in  case  of  atonn.  In  that 
wa,  therefore,  oars  l)ecanir  the  character- 
istic instrumenta  of  na%'i||;&iion,  and  the 
arrangomeot  of  oars  the  chief  problem  in 
shipbuikliDg.  Ami  no  long  as  tlie  Medi- 
terrariE^an  nalion«  dominatf^tl  TiVfttteni 
Europe,  vesnels  of  the  ftotithem  type 
were  built  upon  the  northern  coasts, 
though  there  generally  wiis  wind  enough 
here  for  sails  and  too  much  wave  for 
oars.  .  .  .  The  art  of  rowing  can  first 
be  discerned  upon  the  Nile.  Boats  with 
oars  are  represented  in  i\w  earliest  pic- 
torial monumenttn  of  Egypt,  dating  from 
about  250(1  B.C. ;  and  althou^  some  crews 
are  paddling  with  tbrir  faccH  towards  the 
bow,  others  arc  rowing  with  their  faces 
towarda  the  stem.  The  paddling  is  cer- 
(ftiuly  the  older  practice,  for  the  bieroglyi)h 
eftwi  depicts  two  arms  grasping  an  oar  in 
the  attitude  of  peddling,  and  the  hiero- 
^yphii  wePR  invented  in  the  car!if«?t  ages. 
And  that  practice  may  really  have  ceased 
befoTH  2500  b.c,  despite  the  testimony 
of  monuments  of  that  date ;  for  in  monu- 
ments datinR  from  about  1250  n.c.  crews 
&re  represented  unmistakably  rowing 
with  their  faces  towards  the  stem  and 
yet  gnwi^ng  their  oars  in  the  attitude 
of  pad<Uing,  so  that  even  then  Egyptian 
arttMN  meehanicaily  followed  the  turn 
of  the  hieroglyph  to  which  thdr  hands 
werp  acciLstomed.  In  these  reliefs  there 
are  twenty  rowers  on  the  boats  on  the  Wle,  and  thirty  on  the 
ftfaips  on  the  Red  Sea;  but  in  the  eai-Ueet  reliefs  the  number 
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1  llieee  early  Cretans  were  of  unknown  race,  but  probably  of  n 
race  akin  to  tlie  Iberiaus  of  Spain  and  Western  Eurojie  and  the 
dark  whites  of  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa,  and  llieir  languor 
is  unknown.  This  race  Uvud  not  only  in  Crete,  but  in  Cyprus, 
Greece,  Afiia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  South  Italy.  It  was  a  civilized 
people  for  long  aRes  before  the  fair  Aryan  Greeks  spread  south- 
ward through  Macedonia.  At  Cnossos,  in  Crete,  there  have  been 
found  tlie  moet  aetonJahing  nuns  and  remains,  and  Cnoaeoo, 
therefore,  is  apt  to  overghadow  the  rest  of  these  settlements  in 
people's  ima^atjoDs,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though 
Cnoasoe  was  no  doubt  a  chief  city  of  thi>i  JEgean  civilization, 
these  "JBgeana"  had  in  the  fultnciss  of  their  time  many  cities  and 
a  wide  range.  Fostiibly,  oil  that  we  know  of  them  now  are  but 
the  veatigcs  of  a  far  more  e.ttpiwiiv('  lu^Iiolilhie  Neolithic  civilixa- 
iioa  vhiofa  is  now  eubmcrged  under  the  watcif)  of  the  Mediter- 

iranean. 

At  Cn08808  there  are  Neolithic  remainB  as  old  or  older  than  any 
of  the  pro-dynastic  remains  of  Egj-pt.  The  Bronze  Age  began 
in  Crete  as  soon  as  it  d)«l  in  Kg>'pt,  and  there  have  l^een  vases 
found  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egj-pt  and  referred  by  liim  to  the  1st 
Dynaatj-,  wliicli  he  declared  to  be  iroportatitinw  from  C'rete.     Stone 

Ivesaels  have  lx«n  found  in  Crete  of  forms  characteristic  of  the 
TVth  (pjTamid-building)  Dynasty,  and  there  can  })e  no  doubt 
that  there  woe  a  vigorous  trade  between  Crete  and  £g>'pt  in  the 
iine  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Thia  continued  until  about  .1000 
B.C.  It  is  clear  that  thUi  luland  civilization  arUing  upon  the  soil 
of  Crete  is  at  leotd  an  old  sm  llie  Egj'ptian,  and  thai  it  was  already 
launched  upon  the  sea  as  early  a.s  4000  n.c. 

Tiic  great  daj"?  of  Cnrte  were  not  so  early  as  thw.  It  was  only 
about  2300  B.C.  that  the  island  appears  to  iiavc  been  unified  under 
one  ruler.  Then  began  an  age  of  peace  and  proApority  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Secure  from  invasion,  living 
in  a  delightful  olimate,  trading  with  every  civilized  community 
in  the  world,  the  CretanH  were  free  to  develop  all  the  artti  and 
amenjti«?  of  life.  Tliis  Cnoascw  was  not  so  much  a  town  as  the 
vast  palace  of  the  king  and  lus  j)eople.    It  was  not  even  forti- 
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fied.  The  kiriRs,  it  wouM  seem,  vfi-m  callctl  Minos  always,  as  the 
kings  of  Egj-pt  were  all  called  Pharaoh;  the  king  of  Cnossos 
figures  in  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  a«  King  Minos,  who 
lived  in  the  Labyrinth  and  kept  there  a  horrihip  monster,  hnlf 
man,  half  bull,  the  MinotsAir,  la  feed  which  he  levied  a  tribute 
of  youths  and  nuiidens  from  the  Athenians.  Those  »toriw  an  a 
part  of  Greek  literatun',  and  havp  always  hwii  known,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  last  few  decades  that  the  exoavaLionB  at  Cnoftso*  have 
revealed  bow  close  these  legends  were  to  the  reality.  The  Cretan 
labyrinth  was  a  bdildinR  w  stately,  complex,  and  lii?nirioiis  oh 
any  in  the  ancient  world.    AnaonR  other  details  we  find  water- 
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pipes,  bathrooms,  and  the  like  conveaienoes,  such  as  have  }utherto 
Y>ecn  regarded  as  the  latest  refinements  of  modem  life.  The 
pottery,  the  textile  manufactures,  the  Kculpture  and  painting 
of  these  people,  their  gem  and  ivory  work,  their  metal  and  inlaid 
work,  is  as  admirable  as  any  that  mankind  has  produced.  They 
were  murh  (dven  to  fe-stivals  and  shows,  and,  in  particular,  they 
were  addicted  to  bull-fighta  and  gymnastic  entertainments. 
Thdr  female  costume  became  astonishingly  "modern"  in  style; 
their  women  wore  corsets  and  flounced  dresses.  They  had  a  sya- 
tcm  of  writing  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

It  is  the  custom  nowadays  to  make  a  sort  of  wonder  of  these 
achievements  of  the  Cretans,  as  though  they  wore  a  people  of 
incredible  artistic  ability  living  in  the  dawn  of  dWlization.    Out 
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their  great  time  was  long  past  that  dawn;  as  late  as  2000  b.c. 
It  took  them  many  centuries  to  reach  their  best  in  art  and  skill, 
and  thdr  art  and  luxury  are  by  no  means  so  great  a  wonder  if  we 
reflect  that  for  3000  years  they  were  immune  from  invaaon, 
that  for  a  thouitand  years  they  were  at  peace.  Century  after 
century  their  artizana  could  perfect  their  skill,  and  their  men  and 
womon  refine  upon  refinement.  Wherever  men  of  almost  any 
mce  have  been  com- 
paratively safe  in  this 
fashion  for^uch  a  Icn^h 
of  time,  they  have  de- 
veloped much  artistic 
beauty.  Given  the  op- 
portunity, an  races  are 
artistic.  Greek  legend 
has  it  that  it  was  In 
CreU*  that  DaHialus  at- 
temptird  to  make  the 
first  flying  machine. 
Dftdalue  (=cunning 
artificer)  was  a  sort  of 
personified  summary  of 
mechanical  skill.  It  is 
curious  to  speculate 
what  germ  of  fact  lies 
belund  him  and  those 
waxnn  wings  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  melted  and  plunged  bis  son  Icarus  in  the  sea. 
There  cjunc  at  Iiist  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  lives  of 
these  Cretans,  for  other  peoples,  the  Greeks  and  the  Phccnicians, 
were  also  coming  out  with  powerful  fleets  upon  the  seas.  We 
do  not  know  what  led  to  the  disaster  nor  who  inflicted  it;  but 
somcwhen  about  1400  b.c.  Cnossos  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
thou^  the  Cretan  life  struggled  on  there  rather  hunely  for  another 
four  oenlurie^,  there  cami;  at  last  a  final  blow  about  1000  B.C. 
(that  is  to  &ay,  in  the  days  of  the  j\sayrian  ascendancy  in  the  Eaat). 
The  palaoG  at  Cnossoe  was  destroyed,  and  never  rebuilt  nor  »• 
inhabited.    Possibly  this  was  done  by  the  ships  of  those  new- 
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comers  into  the  Mcditerraneao,  the  baiboric  Greeks,  a  group 
of  Aryan  tribes,  who  may  have  vnped  out  Cnosaoa  an  they  wiped 
out  the  city  of  Treiy.  Tlie  legend  of  Theseus  tcll3  of  such  a  raid. 
He  entered  the  Labyrinth  (which  may  have  been  the  Cnoseos 
Pidaop)  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  slew 
the  Minotflur. 

The  lU'ad  makes  it  clear  that  destruction  came  upon  Troy 
because  the  Trojans  stole  Greek  women.  Modem  writers,  with 
modem  ideas  in  their  heads,  have  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
Greeks  asswied  Troy  in  order  to  Mcure  a  trade  route  or  some  Huch 
fine-apun  commercial  advantage.  If  so,  the  author*  of  the  Iliad 
hid  the  motives  of  their  characters  verj"  skilfully.  Ii  would  be 
about  ns  reasonable  to  say  that  the  Homeric  Grcekg  went  to  war 
with  the  Trojans  m  order  to  be  well  ahejul  with  a  statiou  ou  the 
BerUn  to  Bagdad  railway.  The  Ilomcrii-  Greeks  were  a  healthy 
barbaric  Ar>'8U  people,  with  verj"  poor  Ideas  about  trade  and 
"trade  routes";  they  went  to  war  with  the  Trojans  bi-cauae  they 
were  thoroughly  annoyed  about  this  sti-aling  of  women.  It  is 
fairly  clear  from  the  Minos  legend  and  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Cdossos  remains,  that  the  Cretans  kidnapped  or  stole  youths 
and  maidens  to  be  slaves,  bull-fighters,  athletes,  and  perhaps 
sacriBces.  They  traded  fairly  with  the  Egyptians,  but  it  may 
be  they  did  not  realize  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Greek  bar- 
bariana;  they  "traded"  violently  with  them,  and  so  brought 
sword  and  Same  upon  thcmaelTcs.' 

Another  great  sea  people  were  the  Phoeniciana.  They  were 
great  seamen  hpcause  tliey  were  great  traders.  Their  colony 
of  Carthage  (founded  before  800  b.c.  by  Tyre)  became  at  last 
greater  than  any  of  the  older  Phrenieinn  eities,  but  already  before 
1500  B.C.  both  Sidon  and  Tyr«  had  settlpment."*  upon  the  African 
coast.    Carthage  waa  comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  Assyrian 


I  Thb  ni.  I  think,  too  iloioiuUe  about  Heleo.  Tru«.  nilda  on  women  wm9  a  re«l 
Caum  of  inir.  but  th«y  wvra  altn  m  vary  fnvouriU!  fletlU  at  Sctian-  A  wkt  with 
Ttoy  (oigkt  euily  u-id«>  b}*  Uie  «ut>'1D|[  oS  d  m  woman.  But  why  wm  Ttoy 
dMtroyvd  ■"(  MTsnl  times?  It  looks  to  m*  u  If  then  ms  taatt  atronc  faotiv* 
for  buiUUns  tu't'  tberc  and  on  equally  alrons  n«tiv«  for  CTMt  eoafwdcrMlw  d*- 
Biroyiiut  ^be  eity  when  built,  —  (i.  M. 

Walter  Leaf  in  bu  Bamet  anti  UUhirg  i>  la  axreeonMit  wlih  C.  M.  on  tliia  poiak 

— awii. 
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and  fiabyiomon  hosts,  and,  profiting  greatly  by  the  long  siege 
of  Tyre  by  Nebvichadne?.»ar  II,  becamo  the  greatest  maritimo 
power  the  world  hod  hilberto  seen.  She  claimed  the  Western 
Mediterranean  as  her  own,  and  sciJwd  every  ship  she  could  catch 
west  of  Sardinia.  Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  great  cruelties. 
She  fought  the  Greeks  for  Sicily,  ajid  later  (in  the  second  century 
B.C.)  she  fought  the  Romans.  Alexander  the  Great  formed  plans 
for  her  conquest;  but  he  died,  as  we  shall  tell  later,  before  be 
could  carry  them  out. 

§3 
At  her  «enitb  Carthage  probably  had  the  hitherto  unbcard-of 
population  of  a  million.  This  population  was  largely  iudu^lrial, 
and  her  woven  goods  were  universally  famous.  As  well  as  a 
coasting  tra;de,  she  had  a  considerable  land  trade  with  CentrnJ 
.Africa/  and  she  sold  negro  slaves,  ivory,  metals,  precious  stones 
and  the  like,  to  all  the  Mediterranean  people ;  she  worked  Span- 
ish copper  mines,  and  her  ships  went  out  into  the  Atlantic  and 
coasted  along  Portugal  and  Prance  northward  as  far  as  the  Cas> 
siterides  (the  Scilly  Isles,  or  Cornwall,  in  England]  to  get  tin. 
About  520  B.C.  a  certain  Ilanno  made  a  voya^  that  is  still  one  of 
the  most  not&ble  in  the  world.  This  Hanno,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Periptvs  of  Hnmw,  the  Gretik  translation  of  him  account  which 
«UII  surWves,  followed  the  African  coast  southward  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  an  far  as  the  confines  of  Uberia.  lie  had 
rixty  big  ships,  and  his  main  Uisk  was  to  found  or  reinforce 
certain  Carthaginian  stations  upon  the  Morocco  coast.  Then  he 
pushed  southward.  He  founded  a  settlement  in  the  Rio  de  Oro 
(on  Kerne  or  Heme  Island),  and  Eailed  on  past  the  Senegal  river. 

■  Th»N  wnni  ro  datnestlnntod  mniAls  In  Mrir«unUlkft«rthsPerB(niiMiiquMtAf 
l^iypt.  Thii  tnuat  luin  fTCOtly  Mitrietftfl  tho  dewrt  ronlMi.  [Soo  Bunt>ur>-. 
Bialani  tf  ■^""''^  *^'"a^pl*tt-  nol«  toCliat>.  VIH.)  But  Ui«  8*fa«m  UoMti  vT  3000 
or  2000  yean  mco  wob  lew  (inrcbci]  luid  Kt«rilc  Uun  it  in  to-day.  Protn  rook  e>n- 
crarln^  wo  may  dtduc*  tho  tboory  that  Uio  dtiMrl  was  croaned  (roDi  oaais  va  oaais 
bv  tiding  ox*n  and  by  os^CkrU :  iiorliapa.  alio,  on  tionca  and  bmhs.  Tlio  cunol  ai 
K  bMBt  of  Uuifpart  wu  MWitiinBly  not  iotrodu<<«M]  law  North  Africa  liU  the  Arab 
invHioiw  at  the  savoaih  eentixiy  a.d.  Tbs  foncil  i*inun*  of  cAra^U  itre  found  in 
Alfftia.  and  wild  eamol*  mny  itxva  llngorod  in  tlto  w>*U»  uf  U)i»  Saliitra  and  Soranll- 
taad  till  Uie  (lvtP«vU'Mt«d  cohm-I  mu  introduced.  Tli»  Nubian  vrild  am  also  aMtna 
ta  ham  eztutdcd  >M  iuisd  Io  tlw  Salian.  —  U.  E.  J. 
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The  voyftgers  painKeil  on  for  seven  daya  beyond  the  Gambia, 
and  landed  At  last  upon  some  iulancL  This  they  left  in  a  panic, 
because,  although  the  day  was  silent  with  the  silcnu?  of  tltc  tropi- 
cal foreat,  at.  night  they  heard  the  »ound  of  flutes,  dnuos,  and 
gongs,  and  the  akj'  was  red  with  the  blaae  of  the  bush  firp«.  The 
coaat  country  for  the  rest  of  the  voyafte  waa  one  blaae  of  fire,  from 
the  burning  of  the  biuh.  Streams  of  fire  ran  down  the  hills  into 
the  sea,  and  at  length  a  blaze  arose  so  loftily  that  it  touched  the 
skies.  Three  daya  further  brought  them  to  an  island  contain- 
ing a  lake  (?  Sherbro  Island).  In  this  lake  was  another  Island 
(?  Macaulay  Island),  and  on  this  were  wild,  hairy  men  and  women, 
"whom  the  interpreters  calird  gorilla."  The  Cartha©nians,  hav- 
ing caught  some  of  the  females  of  these  "gorillas"  —  they  were 
probably  chimpanieea — turned  back  and  eventually  deposited 
the  sldna  of  their  captives  —  who  had  proved  im|)oesibly  Wolent 
guests  to  entertain  on  boanl  yliip  —  in  the  Temple  of  Juno. 

A  still  more  wonderful  Phoenieian  Hea  voyage,  long  doubted, 
but  now  supported  by  some  archaxilogiiral  evidence,  is  related 
by  Herodotus,  who  dinjlares  that  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty  commis.'^ionrd  some  Phrenlrians  1«  attempt 
the  circumnavigation  of  .\frirA,  and  that  atartbig  from  the  Gulf 
of  Sues  southward,  they  did  finally  come  back  through  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Nile  delta.  They  took  nearly  three  years  to 
complete  their  voyage.  Each  year  they  landed,  and  tiowed  and 
harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  lx>fore  going  on. 

H 

The  great  trading  cities  of  the  Phoenicians  are  the  most  Btrik- 
ing  of  the  early  manifestations  of  the  peculiar  and  chnracteristie 
^ft  uf  the  Semitic  peoples  lo  mankind,  trade  and  exchange.' 
White  the  Senutic  Phcenician  peoples  were  spreading  themselves 
upoo  the  aeas,  another  kindred  Semitic  people,  the  Aramcans, 
whoee  occupation  of  Damascus  we  have  already  noted,  were  de- 
veloping the  caravan  routes  of  the  Arabian  and  Penaan  deserts, 
and  becoming  the  chirf  trading  people  of  Western  Aaa.    The 

■  Thi.>T«  trkJi  Rumc'Hiui  trail*  «tsuiu*Ml  toacid  the  totnplM  More  ih»  8enu(«a 
got  into  BBbjrlotiiii.  8oe  Hall  ftad  Kiac.  Anhmkgiad  iMiWMriat  in  Wutem  Aaia. 
—  E.  B. 
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SemlHc  peoples,  earlier  civilized  than  (he  Aryan,  hAvc  always 
shown,  and  still  abow  to-day,  a  far  greater  scoae  of  quality  and 
qiumtity  io  marketable  goods  than  the  latter;  it  is  to  their  need 
o(  aeoounl-kccptQg  that  ibc  development  of  alpliabetical  writ- 
ing is  to  be  ascribed,  and  it  is  to  them  that  moet  of  the  peat 
advaaoM  in  computation  are  due.  Our  modern  numerals  are 
Arabic ;  our  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  essentially  Semitic  Rciences. 
Tho  Semitic  [wopl^,  we  may  point  out  here,  are  to  this  day 
couJiiing  peopies  strong  in  their  sense  of  cquivalent.s  and  repara^ 
iion.  The  inoru!  teaching  of  the  HebrewTi  was  saturated  by 
such  ideas.  "With  what  meawun^  yc  mote,  the  name  shall  be 
bkM^  unto  you."  Other  races  and  peoples  have  imagined  di- 
verse and  fitful  and  marvellous  gods,  but  it  was  the  trading 
Semites  who  first  began  to  think  of  God  as  a  Rif^teous  Dealer, 
whom  promises  were  ke[>t,  who  failed  not  the  humblest  creditor, 
and  palled  to  account  <-very  sjiurious  act. 

Tiie  trade  that  was  going  on  in  the  ancient  world  before  the 
friirth  or  seventh  century  B.C.  was  almost  entirely  n  barter  trade. 
There  was  little  or  no  credit  or  coined  money.     The  ordinary 
.  standard  of  vftJuo  with  the  early  Ar>-an8  was  cattle,  as  it  still  is 
'with  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  to-day.    In  the  Iliad,  the  respective 
values  of  two  shields  are  stated  in  head  of  cattle,  and  the  Roman 
word  for  moneys,  pccunja,  is  derived  from  pecuJt,  cattle.     Cattle 
money  hud  this  advantage ;  it  did  not  need  to  be  carried  from 
one  ornier  to  another,  and  if  it  needed  attention  and  food,  at  any 
rate  it  bred.    But  it  was  inconvenient  for  ship  or  caravan  transit. 
Many  other  suhataneca  have  at  various  times  l>ren  foimd  con- 
venient as  a  standard ;   tobacco  was  once  legal  tender  in  the  co- 
lonial  days  in  Xorth  America,  and  in  West  Africa  fines  are  paid 
and  bargains  made  in  bottles  of  trade  gin.    The  earty  Asiatic 
ie  included  metab;   and  weighed  lumps  of  metal,  Rince  they 
^vere  in  general  demand  and  were  convenient  for  hoarding  and 
storage,   costing  uotliing  for  fodder  and  needing  .xmall   housco 
lioom,  soon  asserted  (heir  suix-riority  over  cattle  and  sheep.     Iron, 
IwMch  at-ems  to  have  been  first  reduced  from  its  ores  by  the  Hit* 
ftites,  was,  to  bcpn  with,  a  rare  and  rauch-deaired  substance.' 

*  Iron  ban  of  fixed  weight  were  usod  for  eoJn  In  DriUin.    Csaor.  Dt  Btllo 
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It  is  Btaiod  by  Aristotle  to  hikve  mipplicd  the  first  currcnc)'.  In 
tho  collection  of  letters  Found  at  Tcl-<;l-^\niurna,  addressed  to 
and  from  iVmcnophis  III  (already  mcntioDcd)  and  hia  successor 
Aroonophis  IV,  one  from  a  Hiltitc  king  promises  iron  as  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  pft.  Gold,  then  as  now,  was  the  most  precious 
and  therefore  most  portable,  eecurity.  In  early  Eg>'pt  silver 
was  almost  Bs  rare  as  gold  until  after  the  XVlIlth  Dynasty. 
Later  the  general  standard  of  value  in  the  BaGtern  world  became 
silver,  measured  by  weight. 

To  bogin  with,  raetaU  were  handed  about  in  ingots  and 
weighed  at  eat-h  transaction.  Then  they  were  stamped  to  indi- 
cato  their  llneiieGS  aud  guarantee  their  purity.  The  first  re- 
corded coins  were  minted  about  600  b.c.  in  Lydia,  a  gold-produc- 
ing countr>'  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first-known  gold 
coins  were  minted  in  Lydia  by  Crcesus,  whose  name  has  become 
a  proverb  for  wealth ;  he  was  conquered,  as  we  shall  tell  later, 
by  that  same  Cyrus  the  Persian  who  took  Bai>ylon  in  539  b.c. 
But  ver>'  pniliably  coined  money  had  lieen  used  in  Babylonia 
before  that  time.  Tho  "sealed  Khelctd,"  a  utaniped  piecft  of  silver, 
came  very  near  to  Ijeing  a  coin.  'I1ie  promise  to  pay  so  much 
silver  or  gold  on  "leather"  ( =  piu-cbmcnl)  with  the  seal  of  some 
estoi-hlishwl  firm  in  probably  as  old  or  older  tlian  coinage.  The 
Carlhagiuiaua  uevd  such  "leather  money,"  We  know  very  litUe 
of  the  way  in  which  small  traffic  was  conducted.  Commoa 
ppijplc,  who  in  those  ancient  times  were  in  dependent  positions, 
seem  tti  have  had  no  money  at  all;  they  did  their  buaineeti  by- 
barter.    EIarl>'  Ejo'ptian  paintings  show  this  going  on.' 

55 

When  one  rcaliirs  the  absence  of  Miiall  money  or  of  any  con- 
veniently po^tabl(^  means  of  exchange  in  the  pri'-Alcxandrtan 
world,  one  pcrci'ivea  how  imposKible  wii*  privnt*;  travel  in  thoec 
days.'    The  first  "inua" — no  doubt  a  sort  of  caravonaerai  — 


>  Th*  MrllMt  o^tuigA  of  the  WMt  ecAst  of  Ada  Minor  wu  in  dactnun.  k  icilittm 
oi  gold  kod  BUvcr.  and  thorv  ia  on  intrroitins  controveni)'  lu  to  whothOT  tlw  fint 
iwura  wcK  itumtwd  hs  ciiIm,  temple*,  oi  luivttto  tHuikvn.  —  P.  O. 

'Pinnll  rbrukRC  vriu  in  exUl«nc«  before  thct  lime  of  Alcxondnr.  The  Atbeniana 
bad  a  rftogo  a(  cxceediugly  uoall  alvei  ooUis  runnlDS  oliniMl  doim  to  Uu)  olio  ol  a 
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arc  oommonly  raid  to  liave  come  int^  existence  in  Lydin  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century  b.c.  That,  however,  is  too  late  a  date. 
Tiury  aro  certainly  older  than  that.  There  la  KPod  evidence 
of  tlicm  at  ieaet  as  early  as  the  eixth  century,  i^chylun  twice 
mentioDS  inns.  His  word  is  "all-rcc^ver,"  or  "  aU-rcceiving 
bouse." '  Private  travellers  must  have  heen  fairly  common  in 
the  Grwk  world,  including  it«  rolunieti,  by  this  time.  Bui  xucb 
private  travel  wan  a  compapatively  new  thing  then.  Tlie  early 
historiauK  HecatH;u.s  and  Herodotus  travelled  widely.  "I  mn- 
pcct,"  sa^Tj  Profe-s.sor  Gilbert  Murray,  "that  thi.s  sort  of  truvcl 
'for  Htatorie'  or  'for  discovery'  waa  rather  a  Gn^^k  invention, 
Soloa  is  suppoecd  to  have  practiced  it ;  and  even  Lycui^ue."  .  .  . 
The  earlier  travellcra  were  Iradera  travelling  in  a  caravan  or  in  a 
shiplosul,  and  carr^'ing  their  goods  and  tholr  minas  and  shekels 
of  metal  or  gems  or  l>ales  of  fine  stuff  with  them,  or  government 
officials  traveUing  with  letterti  of  introduction  and  a  projwr  retinue. 
Possibly  there  were  a  few  meiidicanLs,  and,  in  some  restricted 
regions,  relt^ou»  pilgrim?. 

That  earlier  world  before  tiOO  n.c.  was  one  in  which  a  lonely 
"cstranger"  vaa  a  rare  and  tiuiipccted  and  endangt^rcd  being. 
He  might  suffer  horrible  cruelties,  for  there  was  little  Itiw  to  pro- 
tect such  as  he.  Few  individufl-Li  strayed  therefore.  One  lived 
and  died  attached  and  tied  to  somo  patriarchal  tiibe  if  one  was  a 
nomad,  or  to  some  great  household  if  one  was  civiUzeJ,  or  to  one 
of  the  big  temple  establishments  which  we  will  presently  dis- 
cus. Or  one  was  a  herded  slave.  One  knew  nothing,  except 
for  a  few  monstrous  legends,  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  which  one 
lived.  Wc  know  more  l«-day,  indeed,  of  the  world  of  600  B.c. 
than  any  angle  living  being  kne^v  at  that  time.  We  map  it  out, 
see  it  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  past  and  future.  We  be^n  to  loam 
precisely  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Egypt  and  Spain 
and  Media  and  India  .and  China.  We  can  share  in  imaginationj 
not  only  the  wonder  of  Uiinno's  sailors,  but  of  the  men  who  lit 


plalMMli  irluch  voir  EuorrBlly  nuried  Iti  ilio  rnuutli ;   ft  otuusotcr  iu  Ariatupbauca 
wammMatAy  anuulMd.  and  ;<walloircd  tiii  i^batiitc  in  coihk|umic«.  —  P.  (S. 

■ThMa  It  ilu  ltin>k0(.'pof  In  AtiHlotihitDes,  but  it  may  be  iiifem>d  frum  thvolr- 
eumiiliuiro  that  n&a  m  mprcwinUd  ne  Uttinft  lodRinici  in  ho!l  that  tbo  narly  inn  left 
miKh  to  b«  daoind.—  P.  O. 
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the  warning  beacona  on  the  ehore.  We  know  that  those  "moun- 
taina  flaming  to  the  sky"  were  only  the  customary  burning  of  the 
dry  grass  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Year  by  year,  more  and 
more  rapidly,  our  commoii  knowledge  increases.  In  the  years 
to  come  men  will  understand  still  more  of  those  lives  in  the  past 
until  perhaps  they  will  undecstand  them  alt<^ther. 


zvin 
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51-   Pitliire    Writing.       §2.  SyUabU    Writing.      $3-  AlpkabH 
WrUing.     S  4.   7^  Plaee  of  Writing  in  Hitman  l/i/e*. 

I 

Jl 

IN  tlie  five  preceding  chapters  (XIII  to  XVII)  we  have  aketched 
in  broad  outline  the  development  of  the  chief  human  com- 
munitiM  from  the  primitive  be^niiings  of  the  helioUthic  culture 
to  the  great  hiatoncal  klngdonu  and  empires  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  We  must  now  study  a  little  more  closely  the  general 
proceed  of  sGcinl  change,  the  gn)wth  of  human  ideas,  and  tho 
elaboration  of  human  relatioiuihips  that  were  going  on  during  thesa 
agea  between  10,000  u.c.  and  500  B.C.  What  we  have  done  so 
far  U  to  draw  the  map  and  name  the  chief  kings  and  empiicflr 
to  define  the  relations  in  time  and  space  of  Babylonia,  Assj'ria, 
Bgj'pt,  Phcenida,  Cnoasost  and  the  like;  we  come  now  to  the 
rc&l  business  of  history,  which  is  to  get  dovu  below  these  outer 
forms  to  the  Ihuughta  and  lives  of  individual  men. 

By  far  the  moe>*t  important  thing  that  was  going  on  during 
those  fifty  or  nxty  centuries  of  social  development  was  the  In- 
'\*ention  of  writing  and  its  gradual  ])ragrc^  to  importance  in  human 
afifairs.  It  was  a  mw  instrument  fur  the  human  mind,  an  enor- 
mous enJai^rmmt  of  its  nmgo  of  action,  a  new  means  trf  con- 
tinuity. Wc  have  seen  how  in  later  Palaiolithic  and  early  Neo- 
lithio  tiroes  the  elaboration  of  articulate  speech  gave  men  a  mental 
handhold  for  consecutive  thought  and  a  vast  enlargement  of  their 
powers  of  co-operation.  For  a  time  this  new  acquirement  seems 
to  have  ovenhwlownl  their  earlier  achievement  of  drawing, 
jud  possibly  it  checked  the  use  of  gesture.    Bui  drawing  |H-es- 
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ently  reappeared  aRain,  for  record,  for  sgna,  for  the  joy  of  draw- 
ing. Before  real  writing  camo  jiieturc-writing,  sucb  aa  ia  stUl 
practised  by  the  Amerindians,  tbo  Buabmen,  and  savage  and 
barbaric  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  essentially  a  draw- 
ing of  things  and  atte,  heli)od  out  by  beraldic  indications  of  proper 
names,  and  by  fitrokes  and  dolK  to  represent  days  and  distances 
and  Kurb-like  quantitative  idf^as.  "i 

Quite  kindred  to  auch  pieturc-writing  U  the  pictograph  tbat 
one  finds  stiU  in  ii»c  to-day  in  tnlcmational  railway  timc-tablea 
upon  the  continent  of  £uroi)e,  where  a  little  black  sign  of  a  cup 
indicates  a  stand-up  buffet  for  ligbt  rcfroabmenta;  a  crossed 
knife  and  fork,  a  restaumnt;  a  tittle  steamboat,  a  transfer  to  a 
Btcamboat ;  and  a  postilion's  horn,  a  diligcace.  Simitar  Mgn« 
are  used  in  the  well-known  Michelin  guides  for  automobilists 
In  Europe,  to  show  a  post-ofGoe  (envelope)  or  a  telephone  (tele- 
phone receiver).  The  quality  of  hotels  b  shown  by  an  inn  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  gables,  and  so  forth.  Similarly,  the  roadfi 
c^  Europe  are  marked  with  wayatdc  figos  representing  a  gate, 
to  indicate  a  level  crossing  ahead,  a  sinuous  bend  for  a  dangerous 
curve,  and  the  like.  From  such  pietographle  signs  to  the  first 
elements  of  Chinese  writing  is  not  a  verj-  long  stretch. 

In  Chinese  writing  there  are  sUU  tniceable  a  numl)pr  of  jMcto- 
graphs.  Most  are  now  difficult  to  recognise.  A  mouth  was 
originally  written  as  a  mouth-sliaped  bole  and  ts  now,  for  con- 
venience of  brushwork,  squared ;  a  child,  orifdnally  a  recognis- 
able little  mannikin,  is  now  a  hasty  wrig^e  and  a  cross ;  the  sun, 
ori^nally  a  large  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  has  been  con- 
verted, for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  oombinntion,  into  a  crossed 
oblong,  which  ia  ea^er  to  make  with  a  bruab.  By  combining 
these  pictographs,  a  second  order  of  i<lcas  is  expressed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pictogroph  for  mouth  combined  with  pictc^raph  for 
vapour  expr-cased  "words."  * 

From  such  comlnnations  one  paasea  to  what  arc  called  ideo- 
^ronu;  the  sign  for  "words"  and  the  sign  for  "tongue"  com- 
lane  to  make  "speech";  the  sign  for  "nxrf"  and  the  sign  for 
"jdg"  make  "home"^for  in  the  early  domestic  economy  of 
China  the  pig  was  as  important  .vt  it  unnl  to  be  in  Ireland.  But, 
s  Sm  tba  BMydopiatia  BriL.  Articia  China,  p.  2LS. 
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S8  we  have  already  noted  earlier,  the  Chinese  JwigilBfle  coodstA 
of  a  oomparativply  few  elmientary  ni<)tn)ti,vilnl)ic  Jtomids,  wklch 
are  all  used  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  and  the  Chinese  soon 
discovered  that  & 
number  of  th^ie  -pie- 

ypjgrttpJa  ajid    idto- 

I  graphs  oould  be  use<l 
also  toexpre»n  other 
Ideas,  not  no  roti- 
vcnicntly  jMctuird, 
but  having  the  same 
sound.  Characters 
so  used  are  called 
phonograms.  Tor 
example,  the  sound 
fang  meant  not  only 
"boat,"  but  "a 
place,"  "si«nning," 
"fragrant,"  "in- 
quire," and  st-veral 
other  meanings  ac- 
cording to  the  con- 
text. But  while  a 
boat  is  easy  to 
draw,  most  of  the 
other  meaninfrs  are 
imdr&wablc.  How 
can  ont>  draw  "fra- 
grant" or  "in- 
quire"?   The  Clii- 

.  nese,  therefore,  took 
the  same  aiKn  for 
all  these  mcaniofp 
of  fanf,  but  added 
to  each,  of  them  another  distinctive  agn,  the  determinative,  to 
show  what  Bort  of  Jang  waa  iutciidoJ.  A  "place  "  was  indiiiatpd  by 
the  same  sign  as  for  "boat"  {Jaiig)  and  the  determinative  sign 
for  "earth";  "sjnnoiog"  by  the  sign  for  fatiQ  and  the  ugn  for 

Q 


Ciftfl-  SawoU-aft..O  ^ 

No.  1,  pftint«<l  OB  a  rnrk  on  tfu<  rhrtm  «f  I.iik(>  R(ip4iriM, 
nconit  mn  cxpfiditioii  twrrotw  the  Ukp.  iii  wbioh  Ave 
ranoei  took  pari.  Tlut  uprishi.  «lroliii«  in  cneb  in- 
dicnle  Ui^  outiifaer  of  tbn  nvvt.  Knd  tho  bird  Npi»- 
MuM  8  Rhj«if,  "  The  KinnfuJier."  Tbo  tbno  olrolci 
(buds)  undvr  tb«  anh  tol  heav«nl  Indicate  Ihit  tlie 
vuyMio  liiaU^  Uimo  daj'B,  and  tbo  tonoiao.  n  aynibul 
of  IsatL.  dcaotefl  a  uf«  aniraL  No.  3  b  b  pciulnn 
Mat  to  tha  United  Sl«tM  Concroaa  by  «  ts^uv  o( 
ladisa  tribe*,  boIudb  for  fiahins  liftlitB  in  ccrtoiu 
•mall  lakim.  Th*  tribe*  HKt  roprvaeatixl  by  (heir 
Iniftms,  tnnrtcna,  bonr.  TnanfUIi,  anil  iMtfUh,  l#d  hy 
tlw  rTiuie.  LiiMaraiiDiuK  from  ttio  heart  nod  eye  oT 
enoli  Btuiuied  lo  the  heiut  utui  eye  at  tl\o  ivuw  do- 
nuUi  tlul  tbey  axm  all  of  ocia  mind :  wid  a  line  runa 
from  Lhn  tr)-«  o(  the  cniw  to  tfaa  lakas.  shoirD  in  tlu 
uude  little  "  mBp  "  In  tlbo  lowei  left-hund  coraer. 
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"rilk";  "inquire"  by  Uie  sign  {or  Jang  and  Iho  agn  for  "words," 
and  so  on. 

One  may  perfiaps  make  this  development  of  piclographs,  Ldeo* 
graphs,  and  phonograms  &  tittle  clearer  by  taking  an  analogous 
case  in  Engliah.  Suppose  we  were  making  up  a  sort  of  picture- 
writing  in  Cn^ish,  then  it  would  be  very  natural  to  use  a  square 
witli  a  slanting  line  to  euggeet  a  lid,  for  the  word  and  thing  box. 
That  would  lie  a  pictograph.  But  now  su]>pofle  we  had  a  round 
Mgn  for  money,  and  suppose  we  put  Ibis  sign  insidft  the  box  sign, 
that  would  do  for  "cash-box"  or  "treasury."  That  would  be 
an  ideogram.  But  the  wonJ  "box"  is  used  for  other  things 
than  boxes.  There  is  the  box  shrub  which  fpvra  us  boxwood. 
It  would  be  bard  to  draw  a  n^cognizahle  box-tree  distinct  from 
other  trees,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  put  our  sign  "box,"  and 
add  our  «gn  for  shrub  as  a  determinative  to  determine  that 
it  is  that  sort  of  box  and  not  a  common  box  that  we  want  to 
expn»is.  And  then  there  is  "box,"  the  verb,  meaning  to  fight 
witli  fists.  Here,  a^in,  we  need  *a  determinative;  we  might 
adil  th(^  two  crossed  swords,  a  sign  which  is  ustrd  very  often 
lipon  maps  to  denote  a  battle.    A  box  at  a  theatre  needs  yet 

mother  determinative,  and  bo  we  go  on,  through  a  long  aeries 
of  phonograms. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  here  in  the  Chinese  writing  is  a  very 
peculiar  and  complex  system  of  sign-writing.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  chtLractcrs  have  to  be  learnt  and  tho  mind  haWtua1«I  to 
their  use.  The  power  it  possesses  to  carry  ideas  and  diacusrion 
is  still  ungauged  by  western  standards,  but  we  may  doubt  whether 
with  thla  iustrument  it  will  ever  be  posaible  to  establish  such  a 
iridc,  common  mentality  as  the  simpler  and  snifter  alphabet* 
of  the  western  civilizations  permit.  In  China  it  created  a  spcdal 
reading-ela.ss,  the  mandarins,  who  wore  also  the  ruling  and  official 
cUuB.  Their  neeeasaFy  concentration  upon  words  and  classical 
farms,  rather  than  upon  ideas  and  realities,  seems,  in  spite  of 
her  comparati\'e  peacefulncss  and  the  very  high  individual  intel- 
lectual quality  of  her  people,  to  have  greatly  hampered  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  China.  Probably  it  is  tho  com- 
plexity of  her  speech  and  writing,  more  than  any  other  imagi- 
nable cause,  that  has  made  China  to^y  pohtically,  socially,  and 
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individiiaJly  a  vawt  pool  of  hackword  people  rather  than  the 
foremost  power  in  the  whole  world.* 

But  wUte  the  Chinese  mlod  thus  made  for  itedf  an  instni- 
meot  vblch  U  probably  too  elaborate  in  structure,  too  laborioiia 
in  use,  and  too  infifxiblc  in  its  form  to  mept  the  modem  need  for 
ample,  swift,  exact,  and  lucid  communieationH,  the  grovring 
civilimtion-s  of  the  w*«t  were  working  out  thii  problem  of  a  wrilten 
record  upon  rather  difffn;nt  and,  on  the  whol(%  more  advanta- 
geous lined.  They  did  not  seek  to  improve  their  script  to  moke 
it  swift  and  eauy,  but  circumstances  conspired  to  make  it  so. 
The  Sumerian  picture-writing,  which  had  to  bo  done  upon  clay 
and  with  httle  styles,  which  made  curved  marks  with  difficulty 
and  inaccurately,  rapidly  degenerated  by  &  conventionalized 
dabbii^  down  of  wedged-shaped  marks  (cuneiform  =  wedg4>- 
iiKaped)  into  ulmoett  unrecognisable  hints  of  Uic  shaiKti  intended. 
U  hel])eil  the  Sumerians  greatly  to  leara  to  write,  th&t  they  hftd 
to  draw  so  badly.  They  got  very  soon  to  the  Chinese  pictograpbs, 
ideographs,  and  phonograms,  nnd  lieyond  them. 

Mort  people  know  a  sort  of  puzzle  called  a  rebus.  It  ia  a  way 
of  rqjresenting  words  by  pictures,  not  of  the  things  the  words 
represent,  but  by  the  pictures  of  other  things  having  a  rfmilar 
•ound.  For  example,  two  gates  and  a  head  is  a  rebus  for  Gates- 
bead;  a  little  streamlL-t  (beck),  a  crowned  monarch,  and  a  ham, 
Bcckin^uun.  The  Sumerian  language  wa3  a  language  well 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  reprcscntafjon.  It  was  apparently  n 
language  of  often  quite  vnst  poK'syllables,  made  up  of  vorj'  dis- 
tinct inalterable  syllables ;  and  many  of  the  syllables  taken  sepa- 
rately were  the  names  of  concrete  things.  So  that  this  cunei- 
fwm  writing  developed  very  readily  into  a  syllabic  way  of  writ- 
ing, in  which  each  sign  conveys  a  syllable  just  aa  each  act  in  a 

»Th»  writer's  Trimd.  Mr.  Tj.  Y.  Chon.  thinlu  thnt  tlii#  in  only  partinllj-  true. 
Ba  Ihinlw  that  tbe  emperofs  Utelated  upon  a  minute  sad  riituroud  sluily  of  thv  vl 
lillWli  ■  in  evdar  to  cfaoek  tntfitloctiMl  innnvaitinn-  Thin  nu  nrpttnnlly  the  tuea 
wMi  Ike  MioK  «(npM«n,  tho  tint  of  irtiom,  whoa  TeoricanlBiDi;  thp  Ax.iminutiun 
tjttma  OD  n  twirowar  bvtit,  aud  dofioiWiy.  "Thi*  will  brinjc  all  the  iiit«U»ntun]H  of 
thv  world  iuto  my  trao.**.  Tho  Fivo  CUmicd  aai  the  Pour  Booki  havn  imprUoEied 
ib»  Dtiad  of  Cliisa. 
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charade  conveys  a  Byllablc.  Wben  pfoeently  the  8enut«s  con- 
quered Sumeria,  they  adapted  the  syllfttnc  s>'stcm  to  their  own 
8peoch,  and  so  tliis  writing  became  entireiy  a  sign-for-a-eound 
writing.  It  was  »)  used  liy  the  Assyrians  and  by  the  Chaldeans. 
But  it  was  not  a  letter-wridng,  it  was  a  syllabio-Hriting.  This 
ctmaform  script  prevailed  for  long  ages  over  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  Near  East  generally  ;  there  are  vestiges  of  it  in  some 
of  tlie  letters  of  our  alphabet  to-day. 


$3 

But,  meanwhile,  in  Egypt  and  upon  the  Mediterranean  ooaet 
another  system  of  writing  grew  up.  Its  beginning  are  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  tlie  priestly  picture-writing  (liieroglj-phics) 
of  the  Egyptiana,  which  also  in  the  usual  way  became  partly 
a  sound-sign  system.  As  we  sec  it  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
the  lucroglyphic  writing  consiats  of  decorative  but  stiff  and  etab- 
or&tc  forms,  but  for  such  purpose  as  letter-writing  and  the  keep- 
ing of  recipes  and  the  like,  the  Eg>*ptiftn  priwts  used  a  much 
simplified  and  flowing  form  of  these  rharactcrs,  the  hieratic  script. 
Side  by  side  with  this  liieratic  script  rose  another,  probably  also 
derivative  from  the  hiero^jTihs,  a  script  now  lost  to  us,  which 
WHS  taken  over  by  various  non-Egyptian  peoples  in  the  Metliter- 
nmean,  the  Phceniciana,  Libyans,  Lydians,  Cretans,  and  Celt- 
Iberians,  and  used  for  business  purposes.  Possibly  a  few  letters 
were  borrowed  from  the  later  cuneiform.  In  the  hands  of  these 
foragnoFB  this  u-riting  was,  bo  to  speak,  cut  off  from  Its  roota; 
it  lost  all  but  a  few  traces  of  its  early  pictorial  oharacter.  It  ceased 
to  be  pictographic  or  idcograpliic ;  it  became  simply  a  pure  sound- 
Hign  system,  an  alphabet. 

There  were  a  number  of  such  alphabets  in  the  Mediterranean 
differing  widely  from  each  other.'  It  may  be  not.ed  that  the 
PlicenidaD  alphabet  (and  perhaps  others)  omitted  vowels.  Pos- 
sibly they  pronounced  their  consoiuuitd  very  luird  and  had  rather 

*  The  Libyan  iiIpli«lH>t  surnvMcl  In  Xnrth  Afrien  unu1  &  opntury  «co.  itod  ma 
■till  u>eJ  tli«io  for  oorKipi^adoncA.  It  wa^  suppoaod  to  b«  cxtinot.  but  ia  1897 
Sir  Arthur  V.vtaa  nad  Mr,  J.  L.  MyrN  saw  what  luukod  liku  Atioiotil  Cratau  li^ltorLng 
oQ  aaate  dyed  ekina  Iraca  Uic  SBham  in  thn  baiour  Ht  Triiwli.  Il  wiu  Ui»  uiciiMit 
»U>bttbet  atill  iu  UM  to  commcrtlnl  xigna.  —  E.  B. 
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indetenmnAtc  vowels,  as  is  said  to  be  still  tho  ease  with  trib4?fl 
of  South  Ambia.  Quite  probabl}*,  too,  the  PbcpiiiciaiiB  used  their 
alphabet  at  first  not  so  much  for  writing  as  for  Hinglu  initial  letters 
in  their  buaineas  accounts  and  tallii-s.  One  of  thiwe  Mediter- 
ranean alphabeto  reached  the  Greeks,  long  after  tbc  limr  of  the 
JUad,  who  presently  set  to  work  to  make  it  expniw  the  clear  and 
beautiful  sounds  of  their  own  highly  di:veIo[md  Aryan  spoech. 
It  comti8t«d  at  first'  of  coruDonanti^,  and  the  Greeks  added  the 
voweU.  Thpy  Iwgan  to  write  for  record,  to  help  and  fix  their 
bardic  tradition.  .  .  . 


«4 

So  it  wa«  by  a  series  of  very  natural  steps  thai  writing  grew  out 
of  the  life  of  man.  At  first  and  for  long  agra  it  was  the  inttrest 
and  the  secret  of  onl>'  a  few  people  in  a  special  cUuis,  a  mere  ao- 
eeaaoiy  to  the  record  of  pictures.  But  there  wore  certain  very 
manifeet  advantages,  quite  apart  fj-om  the  ineressed  expree^ve- 
neas  of  mood  and  qualificHtion,  to  be  gained  by  making  writing 
a  little  less  plain  than  vtnughtfom'ard  pictures,  and  in  convcn- 
tionaliung  and  codifying  it.  One  of  these  was  that  so  meiuageH 
might  be  sent  understandable  by  the  sender  and  receiver,  but 
not  plain  to  the  uninitiated.  Another  was  that  so  um:  might 
put  down  various  mattens  and  help  one's  memory  and  the  memory 
of  one's  friendii,  without  giving  away  too  much  to  the  common 
herd.  Among  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  writings,  for  example, 
are  medical  r^pea  and  ma^c  fonnul».  Accounts,  letters,  reci- 
pes, name  lists,  itineraries;  lliesc  wen*  the  earliest  of  written 
documents.  Theu,  as  the  art  of  writing  and  reading  spread,  came 
that  odd  desire,  that  pathetic  desire  so  common  among  human 
beingB,  to  aet<»ush  some  stmnge  and  remote  person  by  writing 
down  something  striking,  Bome  inecret  one  know,  some  strange 
thought,  or  even  one's  name,  tso  that  long  after  one  had  gone  one's 
way,  it  might  strike  upon  the  sight  and  mind  of  another  reader. 
Even  in  Sumeria  men  scratched  on  walb,  and  all  that  remains  to 
ufl  of  the  ancient  world,  its  rtwks,  its  buildings,  is  pla-sti-n-d  thickly 
with  the  names  and  the  iKiat^ting  of  those  foremost  among  humaa 
adverti<»cr»,  its  kings.  Perhapfl  half  the  early  inscriptions  in  that 
jt  world  are  of  this  aature,  if,  that  is,  we  group  with  the 
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■pmiift  rniWue  and  boaiCiDg  Uu  tfUmptm,  wiaA  ^ 
rfa  msDjT  esses  preftrrangad  by  tbe  deeoued. 

For  loDC  tl**  decire  for  crude  self-AflBalMn  of  the  Bflme-ociwl- 

Lfog  sort  aod  ibi!-  lore  of  ntwret  undeffitanfingii  kcfit  writing  -nxioii 

F«  BUTtm  oAopt^ ;  but  Uist  oilwr,  more  tnily  soc^  denv  ia  men. 

the  deare  to  tiU,  wait  sIbo  at  work.    The  prnlowndw  poaJtffltitB 

mitinft  Ibe  poanibilities  of  a  Tart  eKtensioo  and 

mWtneat  cf  knovkd^e  and  tvadition.  only  grmr 

after  tong  agn.    But  it  will  be  biteresling  at  tiufi  point  aaad  in  tUs 

to  recapitulate  certain  ekmeotal  facia  aboU  SIb, 

PvpoB  wftnefa  we  laid  Btnas  in  our  eariier  chapten,  beeanat  tfaejr 

iUmnioate  not  only  tbe  liiige  va]ue  of  vrriting  hi  tbe  wfaole  firid 

^of  Bian's  histoty,  but  also  the  rAl«  it  U  likely  to  play  in  bis  fatme. 

1.  life  had  al  6nA,  H  muBl  be  rememberod,  only  A  «£aoca»- 
linuous  repetitioD  of  corutciou^ncse,  oa  the  old  died  and  tbe  young 

t'VVB  bOflL 

Sod)  a  creature  a«  a  reptile  has  in  its  tnain  a  eapadty  far  is- 
Itperieaee,  but  when  the  individual  dies,  ita  experience  <Se£  with 
it.     Mwt  of  its  motjvec  nre  puMy  imtinctive,  and  all  tbe  mental 
hit  thai  it  basis  the  result  of  hc-irdity  (birth  tnberitaDce). 

3.  But  ordinary  m&mmalfl  have  added  to  pure  instinct  frvH 
krfitwm,  A  tradition  of  e]q>erience  impart^Kl  by  the  imitated  emmple 
tf  the  mother,  and  in  tbe  ca«e  of  such  mentally  developed  ani- 
mals ae  dogfi,  cats,  or  apes,  hj  a  sort  of  mute  precept  also.     For 
bCBtaniple,   the  mother  nal  ehuKtiMv  her  young  for  misbehaviour. 
rBado  mother  ape»  anr]  bH)HH>nH. 

3.  Primitive  man  nddtxl  to  his  powers  of  tranamittmg  ex- 
perience, rrpresentativo  art  an<l  npecch.  Pictorial  and  bcuIih 
lured  record  and  terhol  tradition  bejcan. 

Vtirfoal  tradition  was  developed  to  its  hiKheet  possiUlity  by  the 
bardfl.  They  did  much  to  make  language  what  it  is  to  tbe  world 
to-day. 

i.  With  the  invention  of  writing,  which  developed  out  of 
pjetorifll  reroni,  human  trailiiinn  was  able  to  become  fuller  and 
much  more  eitHct.     Verbal  tnulition,  whirh  liad  hitherto  changed 
age  to  age,  began  to  lie  fixed.     Men  separated  by  hundreds 
riiles  could  now  communicate  their  thoughts.     An  increasing 
ber  of  humun  Udn09  began  to  share  a  common  written  knowl- 
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edge  and  a  common  Ecnee  of  a  past  and  a  future.  Human  think- 
ing became  a  larger  operation  in  which  hundreds  of  minds  in 
different  places  and  in  different  ages  could  react  upon  one  an- 
other: it  became  a  process  constantly  more  continuous  and 
sust-ained.  .  .  . 

5.  For  hundreds  of  generations  the  full  power  of  wriUng  was 
not  revealed  to  the  world,  because  for  a  long  time  the  idea  of 
multiplying  writingB  by  taking  prints  of  a  first  copy  did  not 
become  effective.  The  only  way  of  multipljing  writings  waa 
by  copying  one  copy  at  a  time,  ami  tliis  made  books  costly  and 
rare.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  knep  things  secret,  to  make  a 
cult  and  mystery  of  them,  and  so  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
generality  of  men,  has  always  bwn  very  irtrong  in  men's  minds. 
It  is  only  nowadays  that  the  great  masses  of  mankind  are  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  reaching  out  towards  the  treasure*)  of  knowl- 
edge and  thought  already  stored  in  books. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  first  writings  onward  a  new  sort  of 
tradition,  an  enduring  and  immortal  tradition,  began  in  the 
mindit  of  men.  Life,  through  mankind,  grew  Ihcrcaftpr  mon;  and 
more  distinctly  cou;«cious  of  itetelf  and  its  world.  It  is  a  thin 
etrcak  of  intellectual  gro«-th  wc  trace  in  history,  at  first  in  a  world 
of  tumultuous  ignorance  and  forgetfulnese ;  it  is  like  a  mere  lino 
ol  tight  coming  through  the  chink  of  an  opening  door  into  a  dark- 
ened room;  but  slowly  it  widens,  it  grows.  At  last  came  a  time 
in  the  history  of  Europe  wbeji  the  d<x)r,  at  the  pu^h  of  the  printer, 
began  to  open  more  rapidly.  Knowledge  flared  up,  and  as  it 
flared  it  ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  minority.  For 
us  now  that  door  swings  nidcr,  and  the  light  lieliind  growtt  briglitcr. 
Misty  it  is  still,  glowing  through  clouds  of  dust  and  n-ek. 

The  door  is  not  half  open ;  the  light  is  but  a  light  new  lit.  Our 
world  to-day  is  only  in  the  bcgnning  of  knowledge. 
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^E  liavp  alreaciy  told  what  tberp  ih  to  tell  of  the  social  life 
of  the  Aryan  tribes  when  they  were  settling  down  to  the 
bejdnninKs  of  civilized  life;  w«;  have  seen  how  they  were  associ- 
ated in  great  houschoUs,  groupi'd  together  under  tJibal  leaders, 
who  made  a  sort  of  informal  aristocracy  rather  like  thai  of  the 
sixth  form  and  prefects  in  an  English  boys'  school;  we  have 
considered  the  rtMe  of  the  bards  in  the  creation  of  an  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  we  have  glanced  at  tlidr  not  very  complex  relipoua 
ideas.  We  may  note  one  or  two  points  of  difference  from  the 
equivalent  life  of  the  nomadic  Semites. 

Like  the  early  Aryan  life,  it  was  a  life  in  a  sort  of  family-tril>e 
household.  But  it  had  differences  due  ori©naIIy  perhaps  to  the 
warmer,  drier  climale.  Though  both  groupe  of  races  had  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  Ar>'an3  were  rather  herdsmen,  the  Semites,  shep- 
herds. The  Semites  had  no  long  winter  evenings  and  no  bardie 
nnffng.  They  never  8at  in  hall.  They  have  consequently  no 
ei^cs.  They  had  stories,  camp-fire  stories,  but  not  verlially 
beautified  story-recitatioos.  The  Semite  also  wan  more  polyg- 
amous than  the  Aryan,  his  women  lem  sclf-aw«;rtive,'  and  the 

1  Th*  SurnnrUru  iUowtd  much  mnro  fMOdott  thi  tMihority  to  woman  than  thtt 
t^emitoo.    They  lud pri«iitcaa-quc«QB,  and qoeal  theix  gttai divinilie*  wua  EoddoM. 
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icy  of  hia  government  mope  patriarchal.  The  head  of  the 
toosehold  or  the  tribe  was  less  of  a  leader  and  more  of  a  master, 
more  like  the  Palaeolithic  Old  Man.  And  the  Semitic  nonmds 
were  closer  to  the  earlier  civitizationB,  a  thing  that  fitted  in  witb 
their  greater  aptitude  for  trade  and  counting.  But  the  religion 
of  the  nomadic  Semite  was  as  little  organized  as  the  religion  of 
the  Aryan.  In  either  case  the  leading  man  performed  moKt  of 
the  functions  of  the  priest.  The  Aryan  gods  were  little  more 
than  a  kind  of  magical  super-prince;  they  were  gupposed  to  sit 
in  ball  together,  and  to  talk  and  make  scenes  with  one  another 
umler  Jupiter  or  Tlior.  The  early  Semitic  gods,  on  the  otiicr 
hand,  were  thought  of  as  trilml  patriarchs.  Aft  ptmpira  develop 
Icwards  nomailisra,  they  Kccm  to  lose  even  «uch  primitive  religion 
and  magic  a^  their  Neolithic  ancestors  professed.  Nomadism 
cuts  men  off  from  fixed  tomplt^s  and  intense  local  n»8ocintionK ; 
tbey  take  a  broader  and  simpler  view  of  the  world.  They  tend 
ton-ardi;  relip^ous  simpUlication. 

We  write  here  of  the  nomadic  peoples,  the  Aryan  herdsmen  and 
Semitic  shepherds,  and  we  write  in  the  most  general  terms.  They 
had  their  undercurrent  of  fablea  and  euperstitiona,  their  phases 
of  fear  and  abjection  and  sacriticiat  fury.  These  people  wero 
people  tike  ourselves,  with  brains  as  busy  and  moody  and 
inconsiRfcnt,  and  with  even  less  training  and  discipUne.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  —  as  »<>  many  writers  alwut  early  reli^on 
do  sewn  to  suppose —  that  their  religious  notions  can  be  reduced 
to  the  conM-stent  logical  development  of  some  one  simple  idea. 
We  have  already  gluncc<l,  in  Chapter  XII,  at  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion that  mufit  have  aricen  necessarily  in  the  minds  of  those 
early  peoples.  But  for  most  of  the  twenty-foiu-  hours  these 
lUiDuuiB  were  busy  upon  other  thinj^,  and  there  is  no  tugn  that 
their  houses,  their  daily  routines,  their  ordinary  actJt,  were  domi- 
nated or  their  social  order  shai>ed,  by  any  idea^  that  we  should 
DOW  call  reli^ous.  Aa  yet  life  and  its  ideas  were  too  elementary 
for  that. 

But  directly  we  turn  our  attention  to  these  new  acctunulatlona 
of  human  beine:(  that  are  beginning  in  ERvpt  and  Mesoiiotumia, 
wc  find  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  every  city 
is  a  temple  or  a  group  of  temples.    In  some  coses  there  ari8«B 
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Ixxiido  it  in  these  rt^cns  a  royal  palace,  but  as  often  the  feanpltt^ 
towurs  over  the  pal&ct;.  Thi^i  pn^cncc  of  the  temple  ia  oquaQy 
true  of  the  PhccniciAJi  cities  and  of  the  Greek  aud  itomaji  as  they 
arise.  The  palace  of  Cqossob,  with  its  signs  of  comfort  and 
pleasiuf-EeekJng,  and  the  kindred  dtieg  of  the  ^ge&n  peoples, 
include  relig;iou8  shrines,  but  in  Crete  there  are  also  temples  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  palatial  city-householdB.  All  over  the  ancient 
ci^Tlized  world  we  find  them;  wherever  primitive  civilization 
act  its  foot  in  Africa,  Europe,  or  western  A^a,  a  t<anplc  arose, 
and  where  the  civiUzatioD  is  most  ancient,  in  EK>-pt  and  in  Sumer, 
there  the  temple  is  moat  in  evidence.  When  Hanno  reached  what 
ho  thought  WHS  the  most  westerly  point  of  Africa,  he  Bct  up  a 
temple  to  Herculns.  We  have,  in  fact,  come  now  to  a  new  stage 
in  the  hiiitur>'  of  mankind,  the  temple  sta^. 

Tn  all  these  t<>mples  there  waa  a  shrine ;  dominating  the  ehrino 
there  was  commonly  a  great  6gare,  usually  of  eome  ra<Histrou3 
half-animal  form,  before  wliioh  stood  an  altar  for  saciifioeH.  TMfl 
figure  was  either  regarded  an  the  god  or  as  the  image  or  ^inbol 
of  the  god,  for  whose  worship  the  tocnpte  existed.  And  con- 
nected with  tFie  temple  then-  were  a  numbi-r,  and  often  a  consider- 
able number,  of  priests  or  prieatistacs,  and  temple  fiiTvants,  gen- 
erally wearing  a  diHtinctive  costume  and  forming  an  important! 
part  of  the  dty  population.  They  belonged  to  no  household, 
as  did  the  eimpio  priest  of  the  primitive  Aryan;  they  made  up  a 
new  kind  of  household  of  their  own.  They  were  a  caste  and  a 
claas  apart,  attracting  intelligent  recruita  from  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

The  primary  duty  of  this  priesthood  waa  concerned  with  the 
worship  of  and  the  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  temple.  And 
thrac  thines  were  done,  not  at  any  time,  but  at  particular  timea 
and  soanms.  There  had  come  into  the  life  of  man  with  his  herd- 
ing and  agriculture  a  sense  of  a  difference  bptwt^pu  tlip  parts  of  tlie 
year  and  of  a  difference  between  day  and  day.  Men  were  be- 
ginning  to  work  —  and  to  need  days  of  rest.  The  temple,  by 
itM  festivals,  kept  count.  The  temple  in  the  ancient  city  woa 
like  the  clock  and  ctdendar  upon  a  wtiting-deek. 
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But  It  was  a.  centre  of  other  fimcLions.  It  was  in  the  early 
temples  that,  the  recorda  and  tallies  of  event«i  were  kept  aiid  that 
writing  began.  And  tlierc  was  knowlctlge  thrrc.  The  people 
went  to  the  t<:mpl(^  not  only  en  masnc  for  festivals,  but  individ- 
ually for  help.  The  early  prieeta  were  also  doctors  and  magj- 
daas.  In  the  earliest  templea  we  already  find  those  little  offer- 
ings for  some  private  and  particular  end,  which  are  still  made 
in  the  diapeli  of  Catholic  churchwt  to-day,  cr  voUut,  Uttle  models 
of  hearts  relieved  mid  limbs  retitori'd,  acknowledgment  of  prayers 
answered  a.mi  accepted  vows. 

It  is  clear  that  here  we  have  that  comparatively  unimportant 
element  in  the  life  of  the  early  nomad,  the  medicine-man,  the 
ahrine-keeper,  and  the  memorist,  developed,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  and  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  the 
community  from  barbarism  to  civilized  aettlemcnt,  into  some- 
thing of  very  much  greater  imporl-anee.  And  it  vn  equally  evi- 
dent that  those  primitive  fear^  of  (and  hopeji  of  help  from)  i<trange 
bangs,  the  desire  to  propitiate  unknown  forces,  the  primitive 
desire  for  cleaasing  and  the  primitive  craving  for  power  and 
knowlcdip'  have  all  contributed  to  crystlUliBe  out  Ihia  new  ftocial 
fact  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  was  accumulated  by  complex  neccaaitiee,  it  grew 
from  many  Toot«  and  needs,  and  the  god  that  dominated  the 
temple  was  the  creation  of  many  imaginations  an<l  made  up  of 
all  sorts  of  impulsee,  ideas,  and  half  ideas.  Here  there  was  a 
god  in  which  one  sort  of  ideas  predominated,  and  there  another. 
It  is  necftftsary  to  lay  some  stress  upon  Hiis  confusion  and  variety 
of  origin  in  god«,  bL-cauar  there  is  a  very  abundant  literature  now 
ID  existence  upon  rclifpous  origin.^,  in  which  a  number  of  writers 
itUBBt,  some  on  this  leading  idea  and  some  on  that  ^  we  have 
noted  several  in  our  Chapter  XII  on  "Kariy  Thought"  —  as 
though  it  were  the  only  idea.  Professor  Max  MiiUer  in  his  time, 
for  example,  harped  perpetually  on  the  idea  of  sun  stories  and  sun 
worship.  He  would  have  had  us  tliink  that  early  man  never  had 
lusta  or  fears,  craving  for  power,  nightmareK  or  fantAsies,  but 
that  he  meditatctl  periictually  on  ttie  beneficent  sounre  of  light 
and  life  in  the  sky.  Now  dawn  and  sunset  are  very  moving 
facts  in  the  daily  life,  but  they  are  only  two  among  many.    Early 
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men,  three  or  four  hundred  gencrtttionii  ago,  bad  brains  very 
like  our  own.  The  fancies  of  our  cbildhofKl  und  youth  arr  per- 
hjkps  th«  host  clue  vc  havft  to  the  ground-stuff  of  early  religion, 
and  anyone  who  can  recall  those  early  mental  experiences  will 
undcTstand  very  caeily  the  vagueness,  the  monstrosity,  and  the 
incoherent  variety  of  the  fii«t  goda.  There  were  sun  gods,  no 
doubt,  early  in  the  history  of  temples,  but  there  were  also  faippo- 
potamu»  gods  and  hawk  gods;  there  were  cow  deitiee,  there  were 
moniitrouB  male  and  female  gods,  there  wcrt;  gfKht  of  terror  and 
gods  of  an  adorable  quaintnctta,  there  were  gods  who  were  noth- 

[  ing  but  lumpti  of  meteoric  atone  that  hud  fallen  amazingly  out  of 

'  the  aky,  and  goda  who  were  mere  natural  etonrai  that  bad  chanced 
to  have  a  queer  and  impressive  shape.  Some  goda,  Uke  Mar- 
duk  of  Babylon  and  the  Baal  (»the  Lord)  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Canaanitee,  and  the  like,  were  quite  probably  at  bottom  just 

ilegendary  wonder  beings,  such  as  little  boys  will  invent  for  them- 
sdvee  to-day.  The  early  Semites,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  they  thought 
of  a  god,  invented  a  wife  for  him ;  most  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  gods  were  married.  But  the  godd  of  the  nomadic 
Semites  had  not  this  marrj-ing  dispo^tion.  Children  were  less 
eagerly  sought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  food-grudging  steppes. 

Even  more  natural  tlmn  to  pro\ide  a  wife  for  a  god  is  to  give 
him  a  house  to  live  in  to  whicJi  o^erings  can  bp  brought.  Of 
this  house  the  knowing  man,  the  ma^ci&n,  would  naturally  b^ 

I  Mane  the  custodian.  A  certain  seclusion,  a  certain  aloofness, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  god.  The  steps  by 
which  the  early  temple  and  the  early  priesthood  developed  so 
soon  as  an  agricultural  population  settled  and  increased  are  all 
quite  natural  and  undernUndable,  up  to  the  stage  of  the 
long  temple  with  the  imagn,  Khrine  and  altjir  at  one  end  and  the 
long  nave  in  which  the  worshippers  stood.  And  this  U^anple, 
because  it  had  records  and  secrets,  because  it  wtm  a  centre  of 
power,  advice,  and  instruction,  because  it  sought  and  attracted 
imaginntivc  and  clever  people  for  its  service,  naturally  became  a 
kind  of  br^n  in  the  growing  community.  The  attitude  of  the 
common  people  who  tilled  the  fields  and  herded  the  beaete  towards 
the  temple  would  remain  simple  and  credulous.  There,  rarely 
seen  and  so  imaginatively  enhanced,  lived  the  god  whose  ap- 
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proval  gftvc  prosperity,  whose  angrr  meant  misfortune;  he 
could  be  propitiated  by  little  prcsejite  and  the  help  of  his  servants 
oould  be  obtained.  He  was  wcmdexful,  and  of  such  power  and 
knowlodgc  that  it  did  not  do  to  be  dieredpcctful  to  him  even  in 
one'9  thouKhta.  Within  the  pric«tbood,  however,  a  oortain 
amount  of  thinking  went  on  at  s  rather  higher  level  than  that. 

And  now  we  have  to  note  a  very  intereatbig  fact  about  the 
chief  templfs  of  Egj^t  and,  so  far  aa  we  know  —  bccaiise  the  niins 
are  not  so  distinct  —  of  Babylonia,  and  that  is  that  tht-y  were 
"oriented"  —  that  ist  to  say,  that  the  fiame  sort  of  twnple  was 
binlt  so  that  th<;  shrinr  and  entrance  always  faced  in  the  same 
direction.'  In  Babylonian  temples  this  was  most  often  due  cast, 
facing  the  siinrieo  on  March  2lHt  and  September  21et,  the  equi- 
noxes ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  at  the  spring  equinox 
that  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  came  down  in  flood.  The  Pyrar 
mids  of  Gizeh  are  aUo  oriented  east  and  wi'st,  and  the  Sphinx 
faces  due  east,  Init  vi;ry  many  of  the  EgjTJtian  temples  to  the 
south  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  do  not  point  due  east,  but  to  the 
point  where  the  sun  rL-MM  at  the  longest  day  —  and  in  Egj-pt 
the  inundation  comes  close  to  that  date.  Others,  however,  pointed 
nearly  northward,  and  others  a^in  pfrinted  to  the  rising  of  the 
star  Siriue  or  to  the  rising-point  of  other  ooiupicuoua  stare.  The 
fact  of  orientation  links  up  with  the  fact  that  there  early  arose  a 
dose  association  between  various  gods  and  the  sun  and  various 
fixed  stars-  Whatever  the  majw  of  people  outside  were  think- 
ing, the  priests  of  the  templen  were  befpnnlng  to  link  the  move- 
ments of  thosp  heavenly  bodies  with  the  power  in  the  Mhrinc. 
They  were  thinking  about  the  gods  they  served  and  thinking 
new  meanings  into  them.  They  were  brooding  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  stars.  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  suppase  that  thwe 
Bhining  bodies,  so  irregularly  tUatributcd  and  circling  so  solemnly 
and  silently,  must  be  charged  with  portents  to  manldiid. 

1  8m  Johiwoa'ii  Bunvaui  <i/  OritUh  Ardunlngt/. 

■  Muiy  Cbristiau  obiiri^bM.  ftlcoost  kU.  uid*ad,  built  bctwMS  the  d(th  coutuiy 
lad  tlie  RenaunnRo.  an  oriionlod  to  tho  omU    St.  PDt«r'*  U  Rome  is  ori«nt*d  mM 

Bsd  wtet. 
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Am«ig  other  things,  this  orieotation  of  the  temples  served  to 
fix  and  help  the  great  annual  f«Htiva]  of  the  New  Year.  On  one 
morning  in  the  year,  and  one  morning  alone,  in  a  temple  oriented 
to  the  riung-place  of  the  sun  at  Midsummer  Day,  the  sun's  first 
rays  would  smite  down  through  the  gloom  of  the  t«mple  and  the 
long  alley  of  the  temple  pillar?,  and  ligbt  up  the  god  above  the 
altar  and  irradiate  him  with  (^ory.  The  narrow,  darkened  atruo- 
ture  of  the  ancient  temples  seems  to  be  deliberately  planned  for 
such  an  effect.  No  doubt  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  dark- 
nees  bef(n%  the  dawn;  in  the  darkness  there  was  chanting  and 
perhaps  the  offering  of  sacriiioes;  the  god  alone  stood  mute  and 
invisible.  Prayers  and  invocations  would  be  made.  Then  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  worshippers,  sensitized  by  the  darkness,  as  the  sun 
rose  behind  them,  the  god  would  suddenly  shine. 

So,  at  least.,  one  explanatioD  of  orientation  is  found  by  such 
students  of  orientation  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.'  Not  only  is 
orientation  apparent  in  most  of  the  temples  of  Eg)!)!,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  the  e-ast,  it  is  found  in  the  Greek  temple-s;  Slone- 
henge  iH  oriented  to  the  midsummer  sunrise,  and  so  are  most  of 
the  mef^lithic  circles  of  Ein'opp ;  the  Temple  <rf  Heaven  in  Peldng 
is  oripnt<Ml  to  midwintfir.  In  the  days  of  the  Chiofse  Empire, 
up  to  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  duties 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  was  to  sacrifi.ce  and  pray  in  ttus  temple 
upon  midwinter's  day  for  a  propitious  year. 

The  Egyptian  priests  bad  mapped  out  the  stats  into  the  coa- 
stellatiortB,  ajmI  diiided  up  the  sodiao  into  twelve  signs,  by  3000 

B.C.   .  .   . 

This  clear  e^ndence  of  astronomical  inquiry  and  of  a  develop- 
ment of  astronomical  ideas  is  the  most  obvious,  but  only  the  most 
obvious,  evidence  of  the  very  oonsideralile  intellectual  activities 
tliat  went  on  within  the  temple  predncts  in  ancient  times.  There 
is  &  curious  disporfition  among  many  m<Hlrni  writent  to  depre- 
cate prieethoodt)  and  to  spi-uk  of  priests  aa  tlinugh  they  had  al- 
ways been  impostors  and  tricksters,  preyinK  upon  the  simplicity 
of  mankind.    But,  indeed,  they  were  for  long  the  only  writing 

*  Id  hb  Daum  of  Atlroitomy. 
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class,  Ihc  only  reading  public,  the  only  Icarnwi  and  the  only 
,  thinkers ;  thoy  wore  all  the  profmnomiJ  cIoshts  of  the  time.    You 
oould  h«ve  no  intellectual  life  at  all,  you  could  not  get  mmss  to 
fit«r&ture  or  any  knowIedKC  except  Ihrough  the  prieathood.    The 
t«niplM  were  not  only  obwrvatorips  and  librariea  and  clinica, 
they  were  muBeuma  and  treaKure-hoiwtw.    The  oripnal  Periplita 
of  Hanno  hung  in  one  temple  in  Carthage,  kUiui  of  hia  "gorillas" 
,  were  htiiig  und  treasured  in  anuthex.     WTtiitevpr  there  was  of 
abiding  worth  in  the  lifi;  of  the  ccnuminity  shc-ltcred  there.     He- 
Todotufl,  the  early  Greek  historian  (485-425  B.C.).  collected  most 
of  hid  mnterial  from  the  priests  of  the  countries  in  which  he  trav- 
elled, and  it  is  evident  they  met  him  generously  and  put  their 
1  very  ooo^dorable  reeoureea  completely  at   his  dispoBs!.    Out- 
jaldfi  the  t^mpluK  tbe>  world  was  Mtill  a  world  of  blankly  illttt^rate 
'aod  unMpecutfllive  human  beingK,  living  from  day  to  day  entirely 
for  themselves.     Moreover,  tliere  is  Uttic  evidence  that  the  com- 
monalty fflt  cheatt^  by  the  priests,  or  bail  anything  but  trust 
*nd  aflcetion  for  the  early  pric«thood«.    Even  the  great  con- 
querors of  later  timea  were  anxious  to  keep  themselves  upon 
the  right  ?ido  of  the  priests  of  the  nations  and  ritieJi  whfwe  obe- 
dience they  dcsared,  because  of  the  immcni*e  popular  influence  of 
these  priests. 

No  doubt  there  were  great  differences  between  temple  and 
temple  and  cult  and  cult  in  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the  priest- 
hood. Some  probably  were  cruel,  some  vicious  and  greedy, 
lu&ay  dull  and  doctrinaire,  stupid  with  tradition,  but  it  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  distinct  limits  to  the  degeneracy 
or  incfficiMicy  of  a  priesthood.  It  had  to  keep  ita  grip  upon  the 
general  mind.  It  oould  not.  go  bi-yond  what  people  would  stand 
—  either  towards  the  darkne-ss  or  towards  the  hgbt.  Its  au- 
thority rested,  in  the  end,  on  the  persuasion  that  its  activities 
were  propitious. 

It  is  clear  that  the  curliest  civiliaed  governments  were  es- 
sentially priestly  govommcDts.     It  was  not  kings  and  captains 

>  LtsraU'i  U  Tempi  det  RouiTUr  (Bibliothiciue  d«  l'£oolo  doa  HautM  Etudoi) 
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wbo  fine  wt  men  to  the  pkMi^  sad  a  9«uled  ltf«v  It  «ms  the 
idMi  at  Uw  fods  a*d  pks^,  vgrldns  vitb  the  »cquicaeaiee  of 
•aamtm  nm.  The  carijr  nden  of  Sumer  we  know  were  all 
prtwU,  Idnfi  onljr  becMise  thry  «pcr  dM  prists.  Aad  priestly 
gOTemmefii  had  iU  crvm  weakDcaaes  m  veil  aa  its  pecoBsr  deep* 
rooted  strensth.  Tbt  power  of  »  prieaUwod  is  s  power  om 
their  own  people  slooe.  It  is  a  subjugstion  throo^  mysterious 
fesn  sod  hopes.  The  pnestbood  csa  gsthcr  its  people  toe^tber 
for  war,  bat  its  tnditiaomUsm  and  all  its  methoih  unfit  it  for 
militAiy  control.  Afainst  the  coemy  without,  a  priest  led  pecfto 
is  feeble. 

Moreover,  a  priest  ia  a  man  vowed,  tratDeil.  and  arasecntcd, 
a  man  beloopng  to  a  special  corps,  and  Deceasarilj  whh  an  inteose 
Mppit  de  eorpt.  He  hae  ^ven  up  his  life  to  tus  tcm|^  and  his 
god.  Thi«  ia  a  very  exoellent  thing  for  the  internsl  vigour  of  his 
own  priesthood,  his  own  temple-  He  1i%'es  or  dies  for  the  hooour 
of  luB  particular  god.  But  in  the  next  town  or  village  is  another 
temple  with  another  god.  It  is  hit  con»tant  preocoupatioo  to 
keep  his  people  from  that  god.  Relifpous  culls  and  priesthoods 
are  sectarian  by  iLature ;  they  will  convert,  they  will  overcome, 
but  they  will  never  coalesce.  Our  first  perceptions  of  events 
in  8umer,  in  the  dim  uncertain  li^t  before  history  bq^an,  is  of 
prieeta  and  gods  In  conflict ;  until  the  Somerians  were  conquered 
t^  the  8cmite»  Ihey  were  never  united ;  and  the  same  incurable 
oooOiiit  of  priesthoods  wars  all  thp  temple  ruins  of  Egypt.  It 
was  ImpowgUe  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  ha\-ing  re^^rd 
to  the  elemfnts  out  of  which  rell^on  aroscL 

It  was  out  of  duMG  two  nuun  weaknesses  of  all  pricathoods, 
namely,  the  incapacity  for  eiBcicnt  military  Icudcrship  and  their 
inevitable  jealousy  of  all  other  rcUgious  cults,  that  the  power  of 
secular  kingship  arose,  The  foreign  enemy  <ather  prevailed  and 
set  up  a  king  over  tbo  people,  or  the  priesthoods  who  would  not 
^ve  way  to  eaeh  other  set  up  a  common  %hting  captain,  wbo 
retained  more  or  leas  power  in  peace  time.  This  secular  king 
developed  a  group  of  officials  about  him  and  began,  in  relaticm 
to  military  organization,  to  take  a  ttbarc  in  the  pricHtly  adminis- 
tratioD  of  the  people's  affairs.  So,  growing  out  of  priestcraft 
and  beside  the  priest,  the  king,  the  protagonist  of  tbo  prieet» 
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appears  upon  the  stage  of  human  history,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  Ibe  aubaequt-nt  expeiiezicoij  of  mankind  ia  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  ao  elaboration,  comptication,  and   distortion  of  the 


•T.K.II. 


An  JW^rum  King;  e  his  OdeF  TvOziistjer 


strug^e,  unconscious  or  detiberat«,  between  these  two  systcxos 
of  hmnaii  control,  the  templo  and  the  palace.  And  it  wag  in  the 
Orifpnal  cfflitres  of  civilization  that  this  antagonism  was  roost 
completely  developed.  The  Aryan  peoples  never  passed  thrtjugh 
a  phase  of  temple  rule  oa  their  way  to  uivilizatiun;   they  came 
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to  civilization  Ute ;  they  found  that  drnma  already  half-ptAyed. 
Tbey  took  over  the  ideas  of  both  temple  and  Idngehip,  whea 
thocjc  ideaa  were  already  elaborately  developed,  from  the  more 
civilized  Hamitic  or  Semitic  people  they  conquered. 

The  grcflter  importance  of  the  gods  and  the  pricat*  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Me«opotjuiiian  civilization  t5  very  apparent, 
but  Ei'odually  the  palace  won  itH  way  until  it  was  at  Last  in  a 
position  to  struggle  definitely  for  the  supreme  power.  At  first, 
in  the  story,  the  palace  is  ignorant  and  frimdletss  in  the  face  of  the 
temple;  the  priests  alone  read,  the  pricatti  alone  know,  the  people 
are  afrEud  of  lum.  But  in  the  (UififenHion^  of  the  various  cults 
cornea  the  opportunity  of  the  palace.  From  other  cities,  from 
among  captives,  from  defeated  or  suppressed  rehgioua  cults,  the 
palace  get^;  men  who  also  can  read  and  who  can  do  ma^c  things.' 
The  court  also  becumen  a  centre  of  writing  and  record ;  the  king 
thinks  for  hitoxelf  imd  twoomes  politic.  Traders  and  foreigners 
drift  to  the  court,  and  U  the  king  haK  not  the  full  records  and  the 
finished  scholoiwhip  of  the  pri<5s(«,  he  haa  a  wider  and  fresher 
first-hand  knowli^dgc  <)f  many  things.  T\\o  pni-ni  comes  into  the 
temple  when  he  is  very  young ;  he  passes  many  years  as  a  neo- 
phyte; the  path  of  Icanung  the  clumsy  letters  of  primitive  times 
is  fliow  and  toilBome ;  he  becomes  erudite  and  ppejudiood  rather 
than  a  man  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  more  active-minded 
young  priests  may  even  cast  envious  eyes  at  the  IdngV  service. 
There  are  many  complications  and  variations  In  this  ages-long 
drama  of  the  struggle  going  on  beneath  the  outward  conflicts 
of  priiat  and  king,  betwet-n  the  made  man  and  the  born  man, 
bctwcfm  learning  and  originality,  between  established  knowledge 
and  settled  usage  on  the  one  hand,  and  creative  will  and  imaginu^ 
taon  on  the  other.  Tt  is  not  always,  as  we  shall  find  later,  the 
priest  who  Is  the  conservative  and  unimaginative  antagonist. 
Sometimes  a  king  struggles  against  narrow  and  obstructive  priest- 
hoods; sometimes  priesthoods  uphold  the  standards  of  civiliza- 
tion against  savage,  egotistical,  or  reactionary  kings. 

One  or  two  outstanding  facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  stages 
of  tlus  fundamental  struggle  in  political  affurs  are  all  that  we 
can  note  here  between  4000  b.c.  and  the  days  of  Alexander. 
■  Cp.  Uosw  uad  tba  BwtUa  Macicbiia. 
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In  the  early  days  of  Sumcria  and  Akkailia  the  aty-ldngs  were 
prlesUi  and  mcdiciiie-ineii  rathi^r  llian  kiiigM,  and  it  wan  only 
when  foreign  conqueri)m  sought  to  establish  their  hold  in  rela- 
tion to  c:diitiDg  inittittitions  that  the  distinction  of  priest  and 
king  Iwcanie  definite.  But  the  god  of  the  priests  remained  aa 
the  real  overlord  of  the  land  and  of  priest  and  king  alike.  Ha 
was  the  univereal  landlord ;  the  wealth  and  authority  of  bis  temples 
and  esta>)li«hment9  outshone  those  of  the  king.  Especially  vras 
thid  the  case  within  the  city  walls.  Hammurabi,  the  founder  of 
the  fitst  Babylonian  Enijiire,  is  one  of  the  earlier  monarchs  wliom 
we  find  taking  a  firm  grip  upon  the  idTair>i  of  the  community. 
He  docs  it  with  the  utmunt  poiitene.s.s  to  the  gocU.  In  an  insorip- 
tion  reoonting  bis  irrigation  work  in  Sumeris.  and  Akkadia,  he 
bepins  ;  "When  Anu  and  Bel  entnipt«J  me  with  the  nile  of  Sumer 

and  Akkad ."    We  posseas  a  code  of  laws  made  by  this  same 

Bammurabi  — ~  it  is  the  earliest  known  code  of  law  —  and  at  the 
bead  of  this  code  we  nco  the  figure  of  Hanimurntii  recoi^-ing  the 
law  from  its  nominal  promulgator,  the  god  Shamash. 

An  act  of  great  [wlitical  importance  in  the  conquntt  of  any  dty 
was  the  rarr>'ing  ciff  of  ita  god  to  bucomi'  a  suboi-dinate  in  tlio 
temple  of  its  runqucror.  TIuh  wa.t  far  more  imfxjrtunt  than  the 
mbJDgation  of  king  by  king.  Mcrodach,  the  Babylonian  Jupiter* 
waa  carried  off  by  the  Elamites,  and  Babylon  did  not  feel  inde- 
pendent until  its  return.  But  sometimes  a  conqueror  was  afraid 
of  the  god  he  had  conquered.  In  the  collection  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  AmenophiB  III  and  IV  at  Tel-Amarna  in  Egj-pt,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  one  from  a  certain  king, 
Tushratta,  King  of  Mitani,  who  has  conquered  .Aasyria  and  taken 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  Ishtar.  Apparently  he  has  sent  this 
statue  into  Eg>'pt,  partly  to  acknowledge  the  overlordahip  of 
Amcnophis,  but  partly  because  he  fears  her  anger.  (Winckler.) 
In  the  Bible  is  related  (Sam.  i.  v.  1)  how  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  as  ji 
token  of  conquest,  into  the  temple  of  the  fish  god,  Dagon,  at 
Aididod,  and  how  Dngon  fell  down  and  was  broken,  and  how  the 
people  of  Ashdod  were  smitten  with  disease.    In  the  latter  Btxay 
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porUcuIarly  the  gods  and  prieete  fill  the  Bcene;  there  is  no  king 
in  evidence  at  all. 

Right  through  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  and  Ass^iinit 
empires  no  monarch  seems  to  have  felt  his  tenure  of  power  secure 
in  Babylon  until  he  had  "  taken  the  hand  of  Bel "  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  had  been  adopted  by  the  priesthood  of  "Bel"  as  the  god's 
BOD  and  reprrsentAtive.  As  our  knowledge  of  .Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian histor>'  grows  clearer,  it  becomes  plainer  that  the  politics 
of  that  worldr  the  revolutions,  usurpations,  changes  of  d>'naaty, 
intrigues  with  forrigii  [KMvers,  turned  largely  upon  ia^uca  be- 
tween the  great  woalthy  priesth<x>da  and  the  growing  but  still 
inodequatR  power  of  th<>  monarrhy.  The  king  relied  on  bin  army, 
and  thia  was  usually  a  mercenary  army  of  foreigners,  speedily 
mutinous  if  thc?re  was  no  pay  or  plunder,  and  easily  bribed.  We 
have  alT(»uly  noted  iht;  name  of  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sai^con 
II,  among  thn  monarchs  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Sennacherib 
was  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  priesthood  of  Babylon; 
be  never  "took  the  hand  of  Bel";  and  finally  struck  at  that  power 
by  destroying  altogether  the  holy  part  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
(691  B.C.)  and  remo\'iug  the  Ktalue  of  Bel-^lardtdc  to  AssjTia. 
He  waa  aasateunated  by  one  of  hia  sons,  and  hu  Biiccf8»or,  Bsar- 
haddon  (his  son,  but  not  the  son  whu  vfss  Iuh  tuua&sin),  found  it 
expedient  to  restore  Bel-Marduk  and  rebuild  bis  temple,  and  make 
hia  peace  with  the  Rod.' 

Aasurbanipal  (<5rcek,  Snrdanapalus),  the  son  of  thia  Eear- 
b&ddon,  is  a  particularly  interestinR  figure  from  this  point  of  view 
of  the  relationahip  of  priesthood  and  king.  Hifl  father's  reeon- 
ciliation  with  the  pric-NtK  of  Bt'UMnnluk  wont  ho  far  that  Saniano- 
palus  waa  ^ven  a  Babylonian  Instead  of  a  military  Awiyrian  edu- 
cation. He  became  a  great  collector  of  the  clay  documenta  of  the 
past,  and  his  library-,  which  has  been  unearthed,  is  now  the  most 
prcdous  source  of  historical  material  in  the  world.  But  for  all 
lua  learning  ho  kept  his  grip  on  the  Assyrian  army ;  he  madft  a 
temporary  conquest  of  KgVTit.  suppregscd  a  rebellion  in  Babylon, 
and  carried  out  a  number  of  successful  expeditions,     j\s  we  have 

■  AeoorduiH  bo  Winrklci,  Sargon  11.  unlika  bb  aon.  wiut  pn>-primt>  and  Us 
umirpailnn  n(  Ihi?  throDP  wiu  l.br  rt>«ult  ot  no  InlrUnic  nf  the  BflbyloDiui  priau 
agMlon  Ui«  f»<id&l  Aaiyiiao  miUtoiy  sytMm  o(  TUtfub  Piieatt  ILL 
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already  tokl  in  Chapter  XVI,  he  watt  almoet  the  last  of  the  Assycian 
The  Aryan  tribes,  who  knew  more  of  vf&r  than  of 
riertcraft,  and  particularly  the  Scythian*,  the  Mcdcs  and  Per- 
sians, bad  long  been  pressing  upon  Assyria  from  the  north  and 
nortb-cjist .  The  Medea  and  Porsians  formed  an  alliance  with 
tlie  nomadic  Semiiic  Chaldeans  of  the  south  for  the  joint  un- 
dinng  of  Assyria.    Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  capital,  fell  to  these 

I  Aryans  in  606  b.c. 

Sixty-eeven  years  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  the  Aryans, 
which  left  Babylonia  to  the  Semitic  Chaldeans,  the  ]aet  monarch 

lOf  Lhe  Chaldean  Empire  (the  Second  Babylonian  Empire),  Nabo- 
ludua,  the  fatlier  of  Bebhazzar,  was  overthrown  by  CjTUa,  the 
Persian.  This  Nabonidus,  ag^n,  was  a  highly  educated  monarch, 
who  brought  far  lO(j  much  iatelligpnce  and  imagination  and  not 
enough  af  thp  short  range  wisdom  of  this  world  U.>  iiiTairn  nf  state. 
He  conducted  antiquarian  n^carcluw,  and  to  his  rrcparehes  it  is 
that  wc  owe  thn  date  of  3730  B,.c.,  aesigncd  to  Surgon  I  and 
8tiU  accepted  by  many  authorities.  He  was  proud  of  this  do- 
tcnnination,  and  left  inscriptiona  to  record  it.  It  ia  clear  be 
was  a  religious  innovator:  he  built  and  roarrangod  temples  and 
attempted  to  centralize  religion  in  Bab^'lon  by  bringing  a  num- 
ber of  local  gods  to  the  temple  of   Bcl-Marduk.     Ko  doubt 

ihc  realized  the  weakness  and   disunion  of  his  empire  due  to 

''these  conflicting  culUs,  and  had  some  conception  of  unihcatioa 
in  hia  mind. 

Event-t  were  marclnng  too  rapidly  for  any  tiuch  development. 
His  innovation  h.'ul  manifi'stly  raisrtl  the  KUKpitTJon  and  hostility 
d  the  priesthood  of  Bel.     Tliey  didtd  i,vith  the  Persaan-t.     "The 

Lioldiers  oi  Cynw  entered  Bahylon  without  fighting."     Nabonidua 

'was  taken  priuone-r,  and  Pei-siau  waitiiicia  were  set  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Bel,  "where  tlic  scarices  continued  without  intei- 

iiniftiion." 

Cyrus  did,  in  fact,  set  up  the  PcreiaD  Empire  in  Babylon  with 
the  blemng  of  Bel-Marduk.    Uc  gratified  the  von.servaUve  in- 

^Stinots  at  the  prie^tj;  by  packing  off  the  local  gods  back  to  their 

icestral   tempitai.     He  also   restored    the  Jews   to  Jerusalem.* 

were  merely  mattcnt  of  immediate  policy  to  him.    But  in 

■BeetbalMt  two  VOTMaof  UioSooond  Book  of  Chrooiclea.  and  En*.  cb.L 
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bringing  in  the  irreUgous  Aryans,  the  ancient  priesthood  was 
paying  too  hj^y  for  the  continuation  of  iia  temple  services. 
It  would  bave  been  n-iser  to  tiave  dealt  with  tlie  innovations  of 
Nabonidus,  that  eara««t  heretic,  to  have  listened  to  Ills  ideas, 
and  to  have  met  the  necdit  of  a  chan^ng  world.  C>ti»  entered 
Babylon  539  n.c. ;  by  521  d.c.  Babylon  wus  in  inMirrectton  ngtun, 
and  in  520  B.c.  another  IVrsian  monarch,  Darius,  was  pulling 
down  her  waUa.    Within  two  hundred  years  the  hfe  had  altoEcther 

gone  out  of  those 
venerable  rituals  of 
Bel-Maixluk,  and  the 
temple  of  Bel-Marduk 
was  bring  uaed  by 
buUdcra  as  a  quarry. 

$7' 

Tho  .story  of  priest 
and  king  in  I^^gypt  in 
amilar  to,  but  by  no 
means  parallol  with, 
that  of  Babylonia. 
The  kings  of  Sumeria 
and  Assyria  were 
prifstft  who  had  bo- 
comekiiigs;  they  were 
secularized  priests. 
Thr  Plmraoh  of  Egypt 
docs  not  appear  to 
have  followod  prepisely  that.  line.  Already  in  the  very  oldest 
records  the  Pharaoh  Iuls  a  power  and  importance  exceeding  that 
of  any  prie-st.  Tic  is,  in  fact,  a  god,  and  more  than  cither  priest 
or  king.  We  do  not  Imow  how  be  got  to  Uiat  position.  No 
monarch  of  Sumeria  or  Babylonia  or  Assyria  could  have  induced 
hia  people  to  do  for  him  what  the  great  pyramid-building  Pharaohs 
of  the  rVth  Dynasty  ma<Ie  their  people  do  in  tliose  vast  orections. 
The  earlier  Pharaohs  were  not  improbably  reganled  as  invama- 

1 A  book  of  Um  utmost  fatoraet  uid  value  here  Is  Breailed'a  Rdiaum  and  DUnitfAf 
bi  Aneitnt  EffVVl- 
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ttons  of  the  dominant  god.    The  falcon  god  Horm  sibt  behind 

the  bead  of  the  great  etatuc  of  Chppiircn.     80  late  a  monarch 

as  Rameses  III  (XlXtb  Dyamty)  is  represeotod  upon  his  sa> 

eopba^us  (now  at 
I  Cambridge)  Wnring 

<be  distinctive  sj-m- 

bob   of  the   thre« 
[.great  gods  of  the 

Egyptian   system.' 

He  carries  the  two 

sceptres   (rf   Osiris, 

■Uie  god  of  Day  and 

Reeumelion ;  upon 

his    head    are    tlin 

horns    of    the   cow 

goddess    Hath  or, 

and    also  the  sun 

ball  and  feathers  of 

Ammoa  Ha.    He  is 

not  merely  wesring 

the  symbols  of  these 

gods  as  a   devout 

Babylonian    might 

wear    the    symbols 

of  B(>l-Marduk ;  he 

u  tfaMc  three  gods 

in  one. 
The  student  will 

find  much  more  in 

Sir  J.   G.    Frazer's 

Golden  Bough  about 

the  ancient  iise  of 

human    beings    tu* 


Inacriptlon  (round  tho  ettoe*  of  oovttr).  na  fu  na  <t««l> 

"  Oalrls,  KlDE  of  Ui>per  aad  Lower  Eiorpt.  lord  o(  lli« 
two  oouatrka  .  ■  .  hiu  of  tli«  ^uo.  beloveJ  uf 
tho  eodii.  ]unl  «f  ilinileni».  Tlnnirnrii  prinoo  nr  n^ii- 
opolia,  irtitnipbimr  I  Thou  art  la  (li«  waditioo  ol  a 
Ktxi.  ili'juflliult  luLwu  Uer,  (JwnIsoo«i>gniy  tulhco. 
lKivat9Uicv(.riiiiDpbiiin<m|[thein.  .  .  ."  BpMK, 
Calaing\ie,  Hgj/pHiut  CotUoiian,  FiUwiUiam  JVuMUm, 
Cambridi/t. 


wefl  as  stAtucs  to  irprrsent  gods.  Here  we  have  merely  to  point 
to  an  apparent  difference  of  idea  between  the  .Asiatic  and  African 
monarehios  in  this  respect. 

We  find  also  a  number  of  sculptures  and  paintings  to  enforce 
■SM8>8han>«'«£n'f'Mn  Mi/tholon  tni  Bevpt**n  ChrUtianiin. 
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the  idea  that  the  Pbaraohfi  wnre  the  actual  sons  of  gntb.  The 
divine  fathering  and  birth  iif  Amonophis  III,  for  ioHlance  (of 
the  XVIIIth  DjTjasty).  i«  dJBpIttyctl  in  cjctraordinary  detail  in  & 
series  of  sculptures  at  Iiuxor.  Moreover,  it  was  held  that  the 
Pharaohs,  being  of  so  di\ine  a  strain,  could  not  marry  common 
Olay,  and  consequently  they  were  accustomed  to  niarrj-  blood 
relations  within  1bt>  degn^es  of  consanguitiity  now  prubibiled^ 
even  mnrrj-ing  their  sisterK. 

The  struggl*'  between  palace  and  temple  came  into  Egyptian 
luatory,  thcrnforc!,  at  a  different  angle  from  that  at  whidi  it  came 
into  Babylonia.  NevertheloHs,  it.  came  in.  Profcwor  Masppro 
(in  hie  New  lAght  on  Ancient  Egypt)  bvoh  a  very  intercnting  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  of  j\mcnophis  IV  with  the  priesthoods,  and 
particularly  with  priests  of  the  groat  god,  iVmmou  Kii,  Lord  of 
Kaxnak.  The  mother  of  Amenophia  IV  was  not  of  the  race  of 
Pliaroofa;  it  would  seem  that  his  father,  Amunophis  III,  made 
a  love  match  with  a  subject,  a  beautiful  Syrian  named  TiJ,  and 
Profc3«or  Mh.si>cro  &iid»  In  the  possible  opporutian  to  and  annoy- 
ance of  this  t\\iei'n  by  the  pri(«U  of  .\iumon  Ra  thf^  begimunga 
of  the  quArn-l.  She  may,  he  thinks,  have  inwiMrwi  her  son  with  & 
fanatical  hatred  of  Ammon  Ra.  But  Amcnophis  IV  may  have 
bad  a  wider  view.  Like  the  Babyloninn  NalMinidus,  who  lived  a 
thousajid  years  later,  he  may  have  had  in  mind  the  problem  of 
moral  unity  in  his  empire.  We  have  alreatly  noted  that  Ameno- 
phis  m  ruled  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Kuphratos,  and  that  the 
store  of  letters  to  himself  and  hi»  sun  found  at  Tel  Amama  ahow 
a  very  wide  range  of  interest  and  influence.  At  any  rate,  Ame- 
nopbia  n**  set  himself  to  close  all  the  Egj'ptian  and  Syrian 
templi>s,  to  ptJt  an  end  to  all  seclariao  worship  throughout  bis 
dominions,  an<l  to  eHtabtiKb  everj-wliere  the  worship  of  one  god, 
Aton,  tile  Kolar  disk.  He  left  his  cjipltal,  Tht-bes,  which  was  even 
more  the  city  of  Ammon  Ra  than  lat«r  Babylon  was  the  dty  of 
Bel-Nfanluk.  and  set  up  his  eapital  at  Tel  -Vmama;  he  altered 
his  name  from  'SVmcnopbis,''  which  consecrated  him  to  Ammon 
(Amen)  to  "Akhnnton,"  the  Sun's  Glory;  and  he  held  his  own 
opdnst  all  the  priesthoods  of  bis  empire  for  eighteen  years  and 
died  a  Pharaoh. 

Opinions  upon  Amenopbis  TV,  or  Akhnaton,  differ  very  widely. 
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There  are  those  who  regard  Mid  ss  the  creature  of  his  motb(n''8 
hatred  of  Ammon  and  the  uxorioua  spouse  of  a  beautiful  nife. 
Certainly  he  loved  his  wife  verj'  passionately;  be  showed  her 
>  peat  honour  —  EIg>-pt  honoured  women,  and  vas  nili-d  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  eeveral  queens  —  and  he  was  aculnturod  in  ona 
infitancc  with  his 
wife  scat«d  upon  hia 
kneeSf  and  tn  another 
in  the  act  of  kissing 
her  in  a  chariot ;  but 
men  who  live  under 
the  Bway  of  their 
womcnldud  do  not 
sustain,  great  empires 
in  the  face  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the 
most  influential  or- 
ganized bodies  in 
tlieir  realm.*  Othens 
write  of  him  as  a 
"^oomy  fanatic." 
Matrimonial  bliss  is 
rare  in  the  cases  of 
l^my  fanatics.  It 
IB  much  more  reason- 
able  to  r^u^  him  as 
the  Pfaaraob  who  re- 
fused lo  be  a  god.  It 
is  not  simply  his  re- 
Bnous  policy  and  his 
frank  display  of  natural  affection  that  spem  to  mark  a  strong  and 
very  orij^nal  personality.  His  iesthetic  ideas  wore  his  own.  He 
refused  to  have  his  portrait  conventionalized  into  the  customary 
smooth  beauty  of  the  Pharaoh  god,  and  his  face  looks  out  at  us 
across  an  interval  of  thirty-four  centuries,  a  man  amidst  ranks 
of  dinne  insipidities. 
A  reisn  of  eighteen  years  was  not  long  enough  for  the  rcvolu- 

*  **'*"■"'"*  l(Mt  «mw  or  all  tuB  (alber's  Syriao  ooaauMta,  ^ O.  W.  B. 


[h&seJ  an  tX*  cart  at  C.\iro,  &  fAs  r^Ujtfs  ut  iijt 


■ 
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Uon  he  con  tempi  a.to(i,  imd  his  son-in-lavr  who6uccc!eded  him  went 
back  to  Thebix  lucl  made  his  peace  with  Ammon  lia. 

To  the  very  end  of  the  story  the  divioity  of  kings  haunted  the 
Egyptian  mind,  and  infected  the  thou^ts  of  int-ollectually 
healthier  raws.  When  Alexaii<ler  th(<  Great  reached  Babylon, 
the  prestige  of  Bel-Marduk  was  alreadj*  far  gone  in  decay,  but 
in  Egypt,  Ammon  Ila  was  8til]  god  enough  to  make  a  snob  of  the 
conquering  GreHan.  The  priests  of  Ammon  Ra,  about  the  time 
of  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  Dynasty  (circa  1400  b.c),  had  set  up 
in  an  oa^is  of  the  desert  a  temple  and  oracle.  Here  was  an  image 
of  the  god  wtiich  could  speak,  move  its  head,  and  accept  or  reject 
scrolls  of  inquio'-  This  oracle  was  still  flourishing  in  332  B.C. 
The  young  master  of  the  world,  it  in  related,  made  a  special 
journey  to  vixit.  il;  he  came  into  the  sanctuary',  and  the  image 
advanced  out  of  the  darkneHs  at  the  back  to  meet  him.  There 
was  an  impre?t»ive  (^change  of  salutaliuns.  Some  such  formula 
as  this  must  havi-  been  uocd  (Bays  Profeseor  Ma.spero) :  "C'ome, 
eon  of  my  loins,  who  loves  mc  so  that  I  ^v«  thcc  the  royalty  of 
Ra  and  the  royalty  of  Horuu !  I  pvc  thee  valiancc,  I  give  thee 
to  bold  all  countries  and  all  relif^ons  under  thy  feet ;  I  ^ve  thc« 
to  strike  all  the  pooplea  united  together  with  thy  ann  I " 

So  it  wa«  that  the  priuats  of  Egypt  conquered  their  conqueror, 
and  an  Ar>-an  monarch  first  became  a  god.  .  .  .' 

*"  The  struggle  of  prit-Rt  an<l  king  in  China  cannot  be  discussed 
here  at  any  length.  It  was  different  again,  as  in  I^^it  it  was 
different  from  Bahyloniti,  but  we  find  the  same  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  ruler  to  break  up  tradition  because  it  divides  up  tbc  people. 
The  Ounese  Emperor,  the  "Son  of  Heaven,"  was  himself  a  high- 
priest,  and  his  chief  duty  was  sacrificial:  in  the  more  discffderly 
phases  of  Cliinese  history  he  ceases  to  rule  and  continues  only  to 
sacrifice.    The  literary  clasa  was  detached  from  the  priestly  claas 

■  Mnujr  nuthuihica  rvKard  Alcutnder  at  a  niiui  witli  llie  Ideu  uf  a  puahlul 
niaMMnth-ciontiify  («.t>.)  mnnarah.  mvI  cnnaidor  this  vUil  ta  JiipitRr  Ammon  mg, 
K  lUMtaivtlroke  ul  ixilioy.  lie  «rns.  ««  are  iuk«d  to  Iwliovci,  <tolib«ral«ly  aud  oynlo- 
olly  noquirins  divinity  u  a  "tiutlyiuii  idea."  Tito  wriUit  u  Uilaily  uitoblo  U> 
ft«npt  MiytbtoB  of  iho  aort.     Fbr  a  dixeiuwion  of  tho  •;u«*tton.  wm  Fi>reuKi&'ft 
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at  an  early  date.  It  became  a  bureaucratic  body  serving  tbe 
local  kings  and  rulers.  That  is  a  fundtunpntal  difference  botwccn 
the  history  of  China  and  any  Weatcm  hi8t-or>'.  While  Alexander 
wag  overrunning  Western  Ana,  China,  under  the  Last  pricat- 
emperc.  ^  of  the  Chow  Dynasty,  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  great 
disorder.  Each  province  clung  to  its  separate  ntktionality  and 
traditions,  and  the  Huns  spread  from  province  to  province. 
Tbc  King  of  Ts'in  (who  lived  about  eighty  years  after  Alexander 
the  Groat),  impressed  by  tbc  mischief  tradition  was  doing  in  the 
land,  resolved  to  destroy  the  entire  Chinese  literature,  and  his 
Bon,  Shi  Hwang-ti,  the  "first  universal  Emperor,"  made  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  seek  out  and  destroy  all  the  existing  classics.^' 
They  vanished  while  he  ruled,  and  h«  ruled  without  tradition,  and 
welded  China  into  a  unity  that  endured  for  some  centuries ;  but 
when  be  had  passed,  the  hidden  books  crept  out  again.  China 
remained  united,  though  not  under  his  descendants,  but  after  a 
civil  war  under  a  fresh  djiiasty,  the  Han  Dj-nasty  <206  D.c). 
The  Brst  Han  monarch  did  not  nustaiti  this  cainpwgn  of  Shi 
Hwang-ti  agwnst  the  literati,  and  his  successor  made  his  peeoe 
with  them  and  restored  the  texts  of  the  claancs. 


■  "Hb  nformlng  smI  mado  him  unpopular  with  tko  upper  cloaaM.  8olioolin«a 
mi  padanU  hald  np  to  tbo  admintiuu  ol  ilie  poopio  the  boroos  irt  cbo  Ioud»t  limu 
tad  th«  wlnuitAKea  nf  tho  wy%Utta  they  mlmmiatiircd.  SMinR  in  thia  proptiBUula 
dukC«r  ta  the  lUl*.  8hi  H«»ns-ci  diMAnnin^d  V>  br«iik  onw  and  lot  all  with  tbft 
p*ati  Tfr  thi*  end  ho  ordered  the  dettruction  of  all  books  httving  ref«roaco  to  tkt 
p«at  hiMoiy  u[  ibo  ooipirt.  tutd  mMiy  Kholan  woro  put  Ic  death  for  faUiut  in 
obedience  to  it."  —  Tho  bto  Sir  R.  K.  Dou^aa  In  the  BaejidajMrdia  Brit..  arLinle 
China. 

Mr.  Ih  Y.  Cban  does  nut  otfrce  orlUi  Sit  R.  K.  UuukUi  hero.  Be  tliinka  tb»t 
the  moUveeol  Shi  Bwans-ti  worn  oti«<!ur«ntiiit.  Hie  nbjoct  ma  Uio  inUlleetuol 
eUvMy  of  the  people.     He  ooUeoted  e  library  (or  hie  own  uee. 
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S  I.  The  Common  Man  in  Anaent  Times.  {  2.  The  BarUesl 
Shtvet!.  f  3.  The  first  "Independent"  Persona.  fi  4-  Social 
Classes  Thrte  Thousand  Years  Ago.  S  5.  Classes  ffardemng 
into  Castes,  i  6.  Caste  in  India.  S  7.  The  System  oS  (^ 
Mandarins.     5  8.   A  SttmmaTy  of  Five  Thousand  Yottrs. 

M 

WE  have  been  sketching  in  Ibc  lost  four  chapters  the  growth 
of  civilized  states  out  of  the  primitive  Neolithic  agricul- 
ture that  began  in  Mosopotaniia  perhaps  15,000,  perhaps  20,000, 
yemn  a^o.  It  ws«  at  first  horticulture  rather  than  agriculture; 
it  was  done  witb  the  hoe  before  the  plough,  and  at  first  it  was 
quite  supplementary  to  the  sheep,  goat,  and  cattle  tending  that 
made  the  "living"  of  the  family  tribe.  Wt-  have  traced  the 
brood  outlines  of  the  development  in  rc^ons  of  exceptional  fruits 
fulness  of  the  first  settled  village  communities  into  more  popu- 
lous towns  and  cities,  and  tlic  growth  of  the  \-illagc  shrine  m&  the 
\illagc  medidno-man  into  the  city  temple  and  the  city  priesthood. 
We  have  noted  the  beginnings  of  organized  war,  first  a^  a  bicker- 
ing between  \itlages,  and  then  as  a  more  disciplined  tttiuggle  be- 
tween the  priest-ldng  and  god  of  one  dty  and  those  of  another. 
Our  stor>'  has  passed  on  rapidly  from  the  first  indications  of  con- 
quest and  empire  in  Sumer,  perhaps  GOOO  or  7000  B.C.,  to  the 
spectacle  of  great  empires  growing  up,  witb  roads  and  armies, 
with  inscriptions  and  written  document*,  with  educated  prieet- 
hoods  and  Idn^  and  nilers  sustained  by  a  tradition  already 
andent,    Wc  have  traced  in  broad  outline  the  appearance  and 
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conflicts  and  replacementa  of  these  empires  of  the  great  rivers. 
We  have  directed  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  evidence  of  a 
development  of  still  wider  pcilitjcal  ideas  as  we  find  it  betrayed 
by  the  actionH  and  utterances  of  such  men  as  Naboniduf!  ood 
Amenopliis  tV.  It  has  been  an  outline  of  the  accumulations  of 
hum&o  experience  for  ten  or  Cftctcn  thousand  years,  a  vast  space 
oE  time  in  comparison  with  all  subsequent  history,  but  a  brief 
period  when  we  uicasurr  it  aRains t  the  succession  of  endless  Rcnera- 
tions  that  intervenes  between  us  and  the  first  rude  flint-unng 
human  creatures  of  the  Pleistocene  dawn.  But  for  these  last 
four  chapters  we  have  buen  writing  almost  entirely  not  about 
mnnirmH  generally,  but  only  about  the  men  who  thought,  the 
men  who  coul<l  draw  and  read  and  writ«,  the  men  who  were  altei^ 
ing  their  world.  Beneath  their  activities  what  was  the  life  of  the 
mute  multitude? 

The  life  of  the  common  man  waa,  of  course,  afTecicfl  and  changed 
by  these  things,  just  6a  the  livta  uf  the  domestic  animaU  and  the 
face  of  the  cultivated  countrj'  were  cbongod;  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  a  change  suffered  and  not  a.  ehat^  in  which  the  com- 
mon man  upon  the  land  had  any  voice  or  will.  Reading  and 
writing  were  not  yet  for  the  likes  of  him.  He  went  on  cultivating 
his  patch,  loving  his  wife  and  children,  beating  his  dog  and  tending 
hb  beasts,  grumbUng  at  hard  times,  fearing  the  magic  of  the  priests 
and  the  power  of  the  gods,  desiring  little  more  except  to  be  left 
alone  by  the  powers  above  him.  So  he  was  in  10,000  b.c.  ;  so  he 
vrea,  unchanged  in  nature  and  outlook,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  so  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  hfi  remains  to-day. 
He  got  rather  better  tools,  better  seeds,  better  methods,  a  sli^tly 
sounder  house,  he  sold  his  produce  in  a  more  organized  market 
as  civilization  progressed.  A  certain  freedom  and  a  certain 
equality  passed  out  of  human  life  when  men  ceased  to  wander. 
iiiea  ]:7aid  in  liberty  for  safety',  shelter,  and  regular  meals.  By 
Imperceptible  degrees  the  common  man  found  the  patch  he  culti- 
vated was  not  his  own ;  it  belonged  to  the  god ;  and  he  bud  to  pay 
a  fraction  of  his  produce  to  the  god.  Or  the  god  had  given  it  to 
the  king,  who  exacted  his  rent  and  fax.  Or  the  king  had  given  it 
to  an  (^cial,  who  was  the  lord  of  the  common  man.  And  some- 
timee  the  god  or  the  king  or  the  noble  had  work  to  be  done,  and 
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then  the  common  naiui  boil  to  Itave  bis  patch  and  work  For  hia 
maxter. 

EIov  Far  the  patch  he  cultivated  v/aa  hia  own  was  never  very 
clear  to  him.  In  aactcat  Assyria  the  laod  seems  to  have  been 
held  as  a  sort  oF  Frocbold  and  the  occupier  paid  taxes ;  in  Baby- 
lonia the  land  vas  the  god's,  and  he  permitted  the  cultivator  to 
work  thereon.  In  Kgypt  the  temples  or  Hharooh-t he-god  or  the 
nobleB  under  Pharaoh  were  the  owners  and  rent  reeeivera.  But 
the  cultivator  was  not  a  tilave ;  he  was  a  peasant,  and  only  bound 
to  the  land  in  so  far  tliat  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  but 
cultivate,  and  nowhere  else  (or  him  to  go.  He  lived  in  a  village 
or  town,  and  went  out  to  his  work.  The  village,  to  bc^n  with, 
wait  often  merely  a  big  household  of  related  i)cx>p]i;  under  a  patri- 
arch headman,  the  early  town  a  group  of  householders  under  its 
ciders,  There  was  no  process  of  enslavement  as  civilisation  grew, 
but  the  headmen  and  leadcrly  men  grew  in  power  and  authority^ 
and  the  common  men  did  not  keep  pace  with  them,  and  fell  into  a 
tradition  of  dependence  and  subordination. 

On  the  whole,  Ihe  conmaon  men  were  probably  well  content  to 
live  under  lord  or  king  or  god  and  obey  their  bidding.  It  was  Bafer. 
It  was  easier.  AU  animals  —  and  man  is  no  exception  —  begin 
Ufe  as  dependents.  Most  men  never  shake  themeelvea  loose  from 
the  desire  for  leading  and  prot«Gtion.' 

The  earlier  wars  did  not  invotvo  remote  or  prolonged  cnin- 
pajgna,  nnd  they  were  waged  by  levies  of  the  common  people.  But 
war  brought  in  a  now  source  of  possesaons,  plunder,  and  a  new 
social  factor,  the  captive.  In  the  earlier,  KJmpIer  days  of  war, 
the  captive  man  was  kept  only  to  be  tortured  or  sacrificed  to  the 
victorious  god ;  the  captive  women  and  children  were  astnmilaied 
into  the  tribe.  Rut  later  many  captives  were  spared  to  be  slaves 
because  they  had  exceptional  gifts  or  peculiar  arts,  It  would  be 
the  kinp  and  captains  who  would  take  these  slaves  at  first,  and 
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'  There  were  liUrary  ffxpreMiona  «I  Mewl  dboARt«nt  in  Egypt  befot*  200l> 
m.O.  Soo  "Bnciai  Vatcea  anil  R«li|[iati"  in  BT«««t«d'«  Rrlifflim  and  Thou^ltl  in 
An<i»itl  Eaiipl  fur  ouiiie  ul  ttw  vaiUcat  complainto  c4  Ui«  oomiaoa  man  under  Ui« 
at  eirilisatuinn. 
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it  would  speedily  become  apparent  to  them  that  these  men  were 
much  more  th«ir  own  than  were  tb«  peaeant  cultivators  and  com- 
mon men  of  their  own  raceJ  The  slave  could  be  commanded  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  for  his  master  that  the  quasi-free  common  ni&Q 
would  not  do  so  willingly  because  of  his  att&cbmen t  to  his  own  patch 
of  cultivation.  From  a  very  early  period  the  artificer  was  ofien  a 
hou«!ho]d  slave,  ivnd  the  manufacture  of  trade  goods,  pottery,  te»- 
lilc«,  metal  ware,  and  so  fortb,  sui^li  as  wtiit  on  vigorously  in  the 
houfi<:hold  city  of  the  Minos  of  Cnortsofi,  woa  probably  a  alave  indus- 
try from  the  bcfQaning,  Saycc,  in  hii:  Babytoniam  arid  Assyrians,* 
quotc«  Babylonian  agrecmentfi  for  the  teaching  of  trades  to  slaves, 
and  dealing  nith  the  exjiloitatton  of  tilave  products.     Slaves  pro- 


duced  elave  children,  enfilavement  in  diacharge  of  debts  added  to 
Uie  slave  jwpulation ;  it  is  pntbable  that  as  the  cities  grew  larger, 
e  larger  part  of  the  new  pujiulatiun  vonHJsted  of  these  slave  ar- 
tificers an<l  slave  servants  in  the  large  households.  They  were  by 
DO  means  abject  slaves  ;  in  later  Babylon  their  lives  and  pmperty 
were  pretectal  by  ehibonite  laws.  Nor  were  they  all  outlandcrs. 
Parcntw  miRht  self  their  children  into  slaverj-,  and  brothers  their 
rietera.     Free  men  who  had  no  means  of  livelihood  would 

Fevcn  sell  themselves  into  slaver.'.  And  siaverj'  was  the  fate  of 
the  insolvent  debtor.    Craft  apprenticeship,  again,  was  a  sort  of 

Lfixed-term  slavery.  Out  of  the  alave  population,  by  a  converst? 
|ffO0es6,  arose  the  freed-man  and  frecd-woman,  who  worked  for 

'  Ttie  itudent  abould  ooinpBra  with  UUa  J.  J.  AtkitMaa'a  acootint  (in  bis  Prvrtal 
Zap)  of  tba  nKntSnuiRa  of  marriaici  by  ««i>turo  sod  hia  Ui«oiy  of  Um  oricia  o( 

■  8m  »bo  bid  tborteir  Axul  Lif*  of  Ou  Bahyl^iona  and  AMt/riatu. 
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vagcs  and  had  still  more  dc£iut«  individual  rights.  Since  in  Baby* 
Ion  slaves  could  thcmsolvos  own  property,  many  slaves  saved  up 
and  bought  themselvts.  Prob«bly  the  town  slave  was  often  better 
off  and  practically  an  free  as  tbe  cultivator  of  tbe  Boil,  and  m  tbe 
ruriU  ptpulalion  in^n■a^(^d,  ilit  koiih  aud  daughterH  came  to  mix  with 
and  swell  the  git)wing  ranks  of  artificers,  some  bound,  some  free. 

As  the  extent  and  complexity  oT  govenunent  increased,  tbe 
number  of  households  multiplied.  Under  the  king's  household 
grew  up  the  households  of  his  great  ministers  and  officials,  under 
the  temple  grow  up  the  personal  households  of  temple  function- 
aries ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  how  houses  and  patches  of  land 
Would  become  more  and  more  fii«Iinctly  the  property  of  the  occu- 
piere,  and  more  and  more  dcfiiiitciy  alienated  from  tbe  orifpnal 
owner-god.  The  earlier  empires  in  Egypt  and  China  both  passed 
into  a  feudal  stAge,  in  which  families,  ori^nally  official,  became  for 
a  time  independent  noble  families.  In  the  later  stt^s  of  Baby- 
Ionian  civilization  we  find  an  increasing  propertied  cla^  of  people 
appearing  in  the  social  structure,  neither  slaves  nor  peaaanta  nor 
priciittii  nor  officials,  hut  widows  and  descendants  of  such  people,  or 
successful  tradrrs  and  the  like,  and  all  mnsUrlejift  folk.  Traders 
came  in  from  the  outside.  Babylon  was  full  of  Aramean  tradexK, 
who  had  great  rfftabliwhrnents,  with  .slaves,  freed-men,  employees 
of  all  Hort,s.  ('i'lK-ir  l)o«k-kt;riiing  was  a  serious  imilertaking. 
It  involved  storing  a  great  multitude  of  earthenware  (ablets  in 
huge  earthenware  jars.)  Upon  thie  gathering  mixture  of  more  or 
less  free  and  detached  people  would  live  other  people,  traders, 
merchants,  small  dealers,  caU'ring  for  their  nt*ds.  Sayeo  (op. 
eit.)  fi^ves  tbe  partic-ularft  of  an  agreement  for  the  netting  up  aud 
stocking  of  a  tavern  anil  bperliouHi*,  for  example.  The  passer-by, 
the  man  who  happened  to  be  about,  had  come  inlo  existence. 

But  another  and  far  less  kindly  sort  of  slavery  also  arose  in 
the  old  civilizstion.  and  that  was  gang  slavery-.  If  it  did  not  figure 
ver>'  largely  in  the  cities,  it  was  very  much  in  evidence  eliscwhcre, 
The  king  was,  to  bepn  with,  the  chief  en&epreneitr.  He  made  the 
canals  and  nrganizwl  the  irrigation  {e.g.  Hmnmurubl's  enterprises 
noted  in  the  previous  chapter).  He  exploited  niinee.  He  se<eins 
(at  Cnossos,  e.g.)  to  have  organized  manufactures  for  oxport.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  Ist  Dynasty  were  alreaid)-  working  the  copper  and 
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turquoise  mines  in  the  peningula,  of  Sinai.  For  many  such  pur- 
posps  gangK  of  captives  were  cheaper  and  far  more  controllable 
than  k'wcs  of  the  king's  own  people.  From  an  early  period,  too, 
captives  may  tmvr  lugged  the  oora  of  the  gaUc>'s,  though  Torr 
(Ancient  Ships)  notes  that  up  to  the  age  of  Pcriclee  {450  n.r.) 
the  free  Atheoiaim  were  not  above  this  task.  ^Vnd  the  monarch 
also  found  slaves  convenient  for  hi«  military  cxpec^tiona.  They 
were  uprooted  men ;  they  did  uot  fret  to  go  home,  because  they  had 
no  homes  to  go  lo.  The  Pharaohs  hunted  ulaven  in  Nubia,  in  order 
to  have  black  troops  for  their  Syrian  expeditions.  Closely  allit-d 
to  such  shive  troop«  were  the  mcTWniftry  barbaric  troojjs  th<-  mon- 
archs  caught  into  thtir  service,  not  by  poKiiive  compulsion,  Iml 
by  the  bribes  of  fooil  and  plunder  and  under  the  pn^Mure  of  need. 
Aa  the  old  civilization  developed,  thcM  morconftrj'  armies  replaced 
the  nationnl  levies  of  the  old  order  more  and  more,  and  servile 
gang  labour  became  a  more  and  more  important  and  siintifieant 
facior  in  the  economic  g>'sti?m.  From  mines  aud  canal  and  wall 
building,  the  servile  gang  spread  into  eultivaUon.  Nobles  and 
tem^^es  adopted  the  gang  slave  system  for  tlieir  works.  Planta- 
tion gans^  began  to  oust  the  patch  cultivation  of  the  labourei^ 
serf  in  the  case  of  some  staple  products.  .  .  . 

S3 

So,  in  a  f«w  paragraphs,  we  trace  the  development  of  the  simple 
ial  strueturo  of  the  cariy  Sumcrian  cities  to  the  complex  city 
crowds,  the  multitude  of  individuals  varying  in  race,  tradition, 
education,  and  function,  var>'ing  in  wealth,  freedom,  authority, 
and  usefulness,  in  the  great  eiticw  of  the  last  thousand  years  B.C. 
The  most  notable  thing  of  all  is  the  gradual  increase  amidst 
this  hetttrogcucoua  multitude  of  what  we  may  caW  free  inditiduaU, 
detached  persons  who  are  neither  pricstf,  nor  kings,  nor  ofiBdals, 
nor  serfs,  nor  slaves,  who  are  under  no  great  pressure  to  work,  who 
have  time  to  road  an^J  inquire.  They  appear  side  by  side  with  the 
development  of  soci.Tl  sflcurily  and  private  property.  Coined 
money  and  monetary  reckoning  developed.  The  operations  of  the 
Arameans  and  such-like  Semitic  trading  jwople  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  credit  and  monetary  security.  In  the  earlier  days  almo-i, 
the  only  property,  except  a  few  movablee,  ooosisted  of  righta  in 
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land  and  id  houses ;  later,  oae  could  deposit  and  Uad  Kccimtiea, 
oould  go  away  and  return  to  find  one's  property  faitUfully  held  and 
aeoure.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the  Persian  limpirc 
there  Uvnd  one  free  individual,  Hero(lot.us,  who  has  a  great  in- 
terest for  us  because  he  was  among  the  first  writers  of  critical  and 
intelligent  history',  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  priestly  or  court 
chronicle.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  here  very  briefly  at  the 
drcumstances  of  bis  life.  Later  on  we  shall  quote  from  bia 
history. 

Wo  have  ah-eady  noted  the  conquest  of  Baljylonia  by  the  Aryan 
Persians  und«r  Cyrus  in  539  B.C.  We  have  noted,  further,  that 
the  Persiian  Empire  spread  into  Egypt,  where  its  bold  was  pre- 


JSnutiZoown^  2>;7:itm£it.»irn7inbnnbcif  ?ti]t'Hctq>  —  — Fl[l'JUia>i  A^f). 


carious;  and  it  ixtcntled  also  over  A.'^ia  Minor.  HorodotuB  was 
bom  about  4S4  b.c.  in  a  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  Halicamossua, 
whicli  was  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Persians,  and  directly 
under  the  rule  of  a  political  boss  or  tyrant.  There  is  no  sign  tbat 
he  was  obliged  either  to  work  for  a  Uvxug  or  spend  very  much 
time  in  the  admiiuslratiou  of  his  property.  We  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  hix  afTairs,  but  it  is  clear  tbat  in  thiit  minor  Greek 
city,  under  foreign  rule,  he  was  able  to  obtain  and  read  and  study 
manuscripts  of  nearly  evcrj'lhing  that  had  been  written  in  the 
Greek  language  before  his  time.  Tie  travelled,  so  far  at  one  can 
gather,  with  freedom  and  comfort  about  the  Greek  archipelagoee ; 
he  stayed  wherever  ho  wanted  to  stay,  and  he  seems  to  have 
fo\md  comfortable  accommoilation ;  he  went  to  Babylon  and  to 
Susa,  the  new  cajHtal  thp  Pennans  had  set  up  in  Raljylonia  to  the 
eaat  of  the  Tigria ;  he  toured  along  the  cooist  of  the  Black  Sea^ '  '~d 
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accumtilateU  a  coosiderable  amount  of  knoirledse  about  the  Scy- 
thians, llie  Aryan  potiplc  whn  wrrc  then  distributed  over  South 
Rus^a;  he  went 
to  the  Bouth  of 
Italy,  pxplored 
the  antiquities 
of  Tyre,  coasted 
Palestine,  landed 
at  Gaza,  aud 
made  a  long  stay 
in  Kgypt.  He 
went  about 
Egypt  looking 
at  templcis  and 
moDomenta  and 
gathering  in- 
formation. We 
know,  not  only 
from  him,  but 
from  other  evi- 
dence, that  in 
tho^  days  the 
older  temples 
and  the  pyra- 
rnida  (which  were 
already  nearly 
three  thousand 
yeara  old)  were 
visited  by  strings 
of  tourists,  a 
special  sort  of 
prieflta  acting  as 
guides.  The  in- 
scriptions the 
aghtpeers  Bcrib- 
bled  upon  the 
walls  remain  to  this  day,  and  many  of  them  have  been  deciphered 
and  publlabed. 
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M  lus  knowledge  accumulated,  be  conoeiv«<l  the  idea  of  writing 
a  great  history  of  tbe  attempts  of  Penia  to  subdue  Greece.  But  io 
order  to  introduce  that  hicttoo'  be  compoeied  an  account  of  tbe 
past  of  Greece,  Punua,  Ai^eyria,  Babylonia,  E^'pt,  Scythia,  and 
of  the  g(?OKraphy  and  pc-opica  of  those  countries.  He  then  set 
himself,  it  is  smd,  to  make  his  hifitory  known  among  his  fricnda 
in  Halic.trnassui  by  reciting  it  to  them,  but  they  fiuled  to  appre- 
ciate it ;  and  he  then  betook  himself  to  Athens,  the  most  Qouriah- 
iug  of  all  Greek  cities  at  that  time.  There  his  work  wa«  ree<^i^'ed 
with  apiJause.  We  find  him  in  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of 
intelligeot  and  active-minded  people,  and  the  city  authorities  vottxJ 
bim  a  rt'ward  of  ten  talents  (a  sum  of  mraiey  equivalent  to  £2,400) 
in  recognition  of  liift  Utorary  ftchi(;vement 

But  wc  -Kiti  not  complete  the  biography  of  this  moEt  interesting 
man,  nor  will  we  enter  into  any  criticism  of  his  garrulous,  mar\*el- 
telling,  and  most  eatertiuning  history.  It  is  a  book  to  which  all 
intelligent  readers  come  sooner  or  later,  abounding  as  it  dot-s  in 
illuminating  errors  and  Boewellian  cbann.  We  give  these  particu- 
lars here  mmply  to  show  t  hat  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  a  new  factor 
was  Ix'coming  evident  in  human  affairs.  Reading  and  writing 
had  already  long  escaped  from  the  temple  precincts  and  the  ranks 
of  the  court  scribes.  Record  was  no  longer  confined  to  court  and 
temple.  A  new  .sort  of  people,  these  people  of  leisure  and  in- 
dependent means,  were  asking  questions,  exchan^ng  laion'ledgo 
and  views,  and  developing  ide«8.  So  1>enenth  the  march  of  armies 
and  the  policies  of  monarchs,  and  above  the  common  lives  of 
illiterate  and  incurious  men,  we  note  the  beginning  of  what  is 
be-coming  at  last  nowadays  a  dominant  power  in  human  affairw, 
the  free  intelligence  of  matAind. 

Of  that  free  intelligence  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  we  tell  of  the  Greeks. 

fi4 

We  may  summarize  the  discussion  of  the  last  two  chapters  here 
by  making  a  list  of  the  chief  elements  in  this  complicated  accumu- 
lation of  human  bein^  which  mode  up  the  later  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  civitixatioos  of  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  years  ago.    These  elements  grew  up  and  became  diftmct 
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one  fmm  another  in  tlie  great  river  valleys  of  the  world  in  the 
OOUESe  of  five  or  six  tbou^od  ymrv.  Tbcy  dcvolopcrd  mental 
dispodtionn  and  traditions  and  attitudes  of  thought  one  to  another. 
The  civilization  in  which  wc  live  to-day  is  simply  carrying  on  and 
still  further  developing  and  working  out  niid  reflrmn^ng  those 
relatioiuhip8.  This  is  the  world  from  which  we  inherit.  It  ht 
only  l^  the  attentive  atudy  of  their  origins  that  we  can  detAch 
ouradves  from  the  prejudices  and  immediate  idca«  of  the  particular 
daae  to  which  we  may  belong,  and  Ijc^n  to  untlerwtuiid  the  social 
and  political  questions  of  our  own  time. 


(1)  First,  then,  came  the  pricttthriod,  the  temple  styatnm,  which 
was  the  nucleus  and  the  guiding  intellijpmce  about  which  the 
primitive  dvilixa(ion!<  grew.  It  was  still  in  tliese  hitt-r  days  a  Rrcat 
power  in  tJic  world,  Ihc  chief  repa'^itoryof  knowlixlK"'  and  tradition, 
ait  influence  over  the  lives  of  every  one,  and  a  binding  forcn*  1o  hold 
the  commuDity  tofcether.  But  it  wba  no  longer  all-powerful, 
because  its  nature  made  it  conservative  and  inadaptable.  It  no 
longer  monopolized  knowledge  nor  initiated  fresh  ideas.  Le-am- 
ing  liad  already  leuked  out  to  other  le«B  pledged  and  controlled 
pt^>ple,  who  ihouglit  fur  t!ipniselv««.  Aliout  the  temple  system 
were  grouped  it*  prirats  and  priestcssea,  it*  acribest,  its  phyaiciaris, 
its  magicians,  its  lay  brethn^n,  treikHiiriTs,  managers,  directors,  and 
tbe  tike.  It  owned  gn^ii  pniperUcfl  and  nftrn  hoarded  huge  treas- 
ures. 

C2)  Over  against  the  priesthood,  and  ori(dn«Jly  nrising  out  o"  it, 
was  the  court  system^  headed  by  a  king  or  a  "king  of  kings,"  whc 
was  in  later  Assyria  and  Babylonia  &  sort  of  captain  and  lay  con- 
troller of  affairs,  and  in  Eg\'pt  a  god-man,  who  had  released  himself 
from  ihv  control  of  his  prittsts.  About  the  monarch  were  accumu- 
lated liis  scribes,  counsellors,  record  keepers,  agents,  captains,  and 
guards.  Many  of  his  officials,  particularly  his  provincial  ofliriala, 
had  great  subordinate  c&tabhshmenta,  and  were  conwiimtly  tending 
to  become  independent.  The  nobility  of  the  old  river  valley 
ci^n ligations  iiroee  out  of  the  court.  Bystem.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
different  thing  in  its  originB  fmni  the  nobility  of  the  early  Aryans, 
which  wa«  &  republican  nobility  of  nldeni  and  leading  men. 

C3)   At  the  base  of  tbe  social  pyramid  was  the  large  and  most 
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neceesary  clans  in  tbe  community,  the  tiUers  0/  Me  soil.  Their 
Btatus  varied  from  age  to  age  and  in  different  laiid^t ;  they  were  frpc 
peasautH  pa^nng  taxes,  or  serfitcf  the  god,  or  Kerfd or  tenaiitj^ of  king 
or  noble,  or  of  a  privat«  owner,  paying  tiim  a  rent ;  id  most  ewes 
tax  or  rent  wan  paid  in  produce.  In  the  Ktates  of  the  river  valleys 
they  were  high  cultivulon;,  cultivuttng  (X)niparatively  small 
holdings ;  they  lived  together  for  safety  in  villages,  and  bad  a  com- 
mon interest  in  mointoininR  their  irrieation  channels  and  a  sense 
of  community  in  their  village  life.  The  cultivation  of  the  swl  b  an 
exacting  occupation  ;  the  seasons  and  tlie  harvest  sunsets  will  not 
wait  for  men;  children  can  be  utilized  at  an  early  age,  and  so  the 
cultivator  class  in  generally  a  poorly  educated,  elosL-t(Mling  claas, 
Hupcrvtitiolu  by  reaaon  of  ignorance  and  tbe  uncertainty  of  tbe 
eeoAOTiit,  ilUinfonned  and  easily  put  upon.  It  ie  capable  at  times  of 
great  paiwivc  rcslatoucc,  but  it  has  no  purpose  in  its  round  but 
crops  and  crops,  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  hoard  against  bad  times. 
So  it  has  remained  to  our  own  days  over  the  greater  pari  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

(4)  DlfTering  widely  in  oripn  and  quality  from  the  tillerB  of  the 
soil  was  tke  artisan  class.  At  first,  this  was  probably  in  part,  a 
town-fllave  classj  in  part  it  consisted  of  pensanta  who  had  spcraal- 
ized  upon  a  craft.  But  in  developiuK  an  art  and  mj-stery  of  its 
own,  a  technique  that  had  to  be  learnt  before  it  could  be  practised, 
each  sort  of  craft  probably  developed  a  certain  independence  and  a 
certain  senae  of  conununity  of  its  own.  The  artisanB  were  able  to 
get  together  and  discus;)  tlieir  afTaini  more  readily  than  tbe  toilers 
on  the  laml,  and  they  wen?  able  to  form  guilds  to  restrict  output, 
maintain  rates  of  pay,  and  protect  tht-ir  common  interest. 

(5)  Afl  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  rnlrrs  cprcad  out  beyond 
the  original  areas  of  good  husbandry  into  grazing  regions  and  lefts 
fertile  districta,  a  class  of  herdsmen  came  into  existence.  In  the 
case  of  Babylonia  these  were  nomadic  Seniit4?s,  the  Bedouin,  like 
the  Bedouin  of  to-day.  They  probably  grazed  thrfr  flocks  over 
great  areas  much  as  the  sheep  ranchers  of  California  do.'  They 
were  paid  and  esteemed  much  more  highly  than  the  husbandmen. 

(6)  The  6rst  mercbanls  in  the  world  were  shipowners,  like  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Cnosaos,  or  nomads  who  carried  and  traded 

•  Sm  MaiT  Auatln.  Tlta  Flock. 
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goods  fts  tbey  wandered  between  one  area  of  primitive  civiliza- 
tion aud  another.  lu  the  Bab>'Ioiuau  and  Aseyrian  world  the 
trader?i  wcw  pro<ioininniitIy  the  Semitic  Aramcftna,  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Syrians.  They  became  a  distinct  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  community;  they  fomipd  great  hoUBoholds  of  thdr  own. 
Usury  developed  largely  in  the  last  thousand  years  b.c.  Traders 
needed  accommodation;  cultivators  wished  to  anticipate  thar 
crops.  Sayce  (op.  cit.)  ^ves  an  account  of  the  Babvloiiiaa  b;inking- 
house  of  Egibi,  which  lasted  through  Bevcral  gunerationa  and  out- 
lived the  Chaldean  Empire. 

(7)  A  class  of  emaU  ntailert,  one  must  suppose,  came  into 
'  csdstenoe  with  the  complication  of  society  during  the  later  days  of 

the  first  empires,  but  it  was  not  probably  of  any  great  importance. 
It  is  difficuU  to  understand  how  there  could  be  much  active  re- 
tailing mthout  small  change,  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  small 
change  to  be  found  cnther  in  Egypt  or  Me-sopotamia.'  Shekels 
and  h&lf-shekela  of  silver,  weighing  something  between  a  quarter 
and  half  an  ounce,  are  the  lightest  weights  oC  stamped  metal  of 
vhich  we  find  mention. 

(8)  A  growing  cl&na  of  indepmndent  "property  oumtra. 

(9)  As  the  anipnities  of  life  increased,  there  grew  up  in  the 
court,  temples,  and  prospprous  private  houses  a  class  of  domestic 

.  Kruante,  slaves  or  freed  slaves,  or  young  peasants  taken  into  the 
'boosehold. 

(10)  Oang  w/rkers.  —  These  were  prisoners  of  war  or  debt 
slaves,  or  itopreased  or  deported  men. 

(11)  -Ifercenary  aoUHera.  — These  also  were  often  captives  or 
inqireaBed  men.  Sometimes  they  were  enlisted  from  friendly 
tordga  populations  in  which  the  military  spirit  stilt  prevaile<I. 

(12)  Seamen. 

In  modem  political  and  economic  discuitaions  we  are  apt  to  talk 
rather  glibly  of  "labour."  Much  has  been  made  of  the  solvlarily 
>jf  labour  and  its  sense  of  community.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in 
I  first  civilizatioDa,  what  we  speak  of  as  "labour  "is  represented 
by  five  distinct  cUus^s  dissimilar  in  origin,  traditions,  and  outlook 

>  J.  L.  M.  Bkya  this  l»  lh,»  viewof  a  Londoner.     In  n  villsKeor  imnl]  u>irn  wh»r« 
^•nryosf  Ihmw*  overyono.  Ionic  <vccUta  are  puMlblu  willi  lutrUr.     In  A>i*  Minor 
I  U  mudi  r«okoab«  with  quitp  imiiKiaary  taaoey  at  OMonnt. 
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—  namely,  classes  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  and  the  onr-tuj®!^  part  of  12. 
The  "solidarity  of  labour"  is,  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  study 
the  mechanical  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  «ntur>-  a.j>.,  a  new 
idea  and  a  new  possibility  in  human  affaire. 

Let  us,  licforc  wc  leave  this  discuKsion  of  the  social  cIogrcs  thai 
were  developing  in  these  first  civilizations,  devote  a  little  attention 
to  thpir  fixity.  How  far  did  they  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  and 
how  far  did  they  intcnningle  ?  So  far  as  the  classes  we  have  traunted 
a«  9,  10.  11,  and  12  go,  the  servants,  the  gang  labourers  and 
slaves,  the  gang  soldiem,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  sailors,  or  at 
any  rate  the  galley  rowers  among  the  sailors,  they  were  largely 
recruited  classes,  they  did  not  readily  and  easily  form  hornets 
they  were  not  dbtiuctivcJy  breeding  classes ;  they  were  probably 
roplenL*^hcd  generation  after  generation  by  captives,  by  the  failures 
of  other  classes,  and  espflcially  from  the  failurea  of  the  class  of  small 
rotailere,  and  by  persuasion  and  impressment  from  among  the 
cultivators.  But  so  far  as  the  sailors  go,  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  mere  rower  and  the  navigating  and  shipowning  sea- 
men of  such  porta  as  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  shipovniers  pass,  no 
doubt,  by  ioseasible  gradationa  into  the  mercantile  class,  but 
the  navigators  must  baT«  made  a  peculiar  community  In  the  great 
seaports,  having  homes  there  and  handing  on  the  secrets  of  sea- 
craft  to  their  aona.  The  eighth  class  we  have  distinguiHliud  was 
Certainly  a  precarious  class,  ccmtlnually  increased  by  Llie  accett»on 
of  the  hcini  and  dependents,  the  widows  and  retired  members  of 
the  wealthy  and  p(nverful,  and  continually  dimini^]led  by  thedeaths 
or  speculative  lusaes  of  these  t)eople  and  the  dispersal  of  tbm 
properties.  The  priests  and  priestcssee  too,  so  Ear  aa  all  this  world 
west  of  India  went,  were  not  a  very  reproductive  claas;  many 
priesthoods  were  celibate,  and  that  class,  too,  may  also  be  counted 
as  a  recruited  clajw.  Nor  are  servants,  as  a  rule,  repn»ductive. 
They  hve  in  the  households  rrf  other  people;  they  do  not  have 
households  and  rear  large  families  of  their  on-n.  This  leaves  us 
as  the  really  vital  classes  of  the  ancient  civilized  community : 

(a)  The  royal  and  aristocratic  class,  officials,  military  officers, 
and  the  tike ; 
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(6)  The  mt-rcantile  class  j 

(c)  Tbe  town  artisans ; 

(d)  Tbe  cult3vat()rs  of  the  soi] ;  and 

(e)  The  herdsmen. 

Each  of  thcfic  classes  reared  its  own  children  in  its  own  fashion, 
and  90  naturally  kept  itself  more  or  lees  contlououely  distinct 
from  tbe  others.  General  education  was  not  organized  in  thoee 
ancient  states,  education  wag  mainly  a  household  nmtter  (as  it  i£ 
still  in  Diany  parta  uf  India  to-day),  and  ho  it  was  natuntl  and  neces- 
sary for  the  sonn  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  to 
marr>'  women  accustoinixl  tu  their  own  !<ort  of  hou^huld.  Except 
during  timos  of  great  political  disturbance  thcn'forc,  there  would 
be  &  natural  and  ccintinuou2i  «;paration  of  ciuiwes;  wliich  would  not, 
however,  prevent  exceptional  individuals  from  Intcrmaro'inK  or 
pftftwing  from  one  class  to  another.  Poor  aristocrats  would  marry 
rich  members  of  the  mercantile  class ;  ambitious  herdsmen,  artiBana, 
or  Siulors  would  become  rich  mercbants.  So  far  as  one  can  gather, 
that  van  the  general  mtate  of  affairs  In  both  Egypt  and  Bab^bnia. 
The  idea  was  formerly  entertaineil  that  in  Eg>-pt  there  wa^  a 
fixity  of  classes,  but  thia  appears  to  be  a  miHconceptiDU  due  to  a 
ousreading  of  Herodotus.  Tbe  only  excluidve  class  in  Egypt 
which  did  not  intermarry  was,  as  in  England  to-day,  the  semi -divine 
royal  family. 

At  various  points  in  the  social  system  there  were  probably 
developments  of  excluaiveness,  an  actual  barring  out  of  interlopers. 
ArtisMis  of  particular  crafts  possessing  secrets,  for  example,  have 
among  all  races  and  in  all  ages  tended  to  develop  guild  organiza- 
tiona  restricting  the  practice  of  their  craft  and  the  mairiage  of 
members  outside  their  guild.  Conquering  people  have  also,  and 
eepecialty  when  there  were  marked  phynical  differences  of  race,  been 
disposed  to  keep  themselves  aloof  frcim  Ihe  conquered  peoples,  and 
have  developed  an  aristocratic  exolusiveness.  Suob  organizations 
of  restriction  upon  free  intercourse  have  come  and  gone  in  great 
variety  in  the  history  of  all  IcH^-standing  civilisations.  The 
natural  boundaries  of  function  were  always  there,  but  eometimni 
th<.^  have  been  drawn  shari^ly  and  laid  stress  upon,  an<l  Ktmictimes 
they  have  been  made  little  of.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency 
among  the  Aryan  peoples)  to  distin^uiab  noble  (i>atriclan)  Snm  com- 
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moil  (plebeian)  familieK ;  the  traces  of  it  are  evident  throughout 
the  literature  and  life  of  Europe  to-day,  and  it  has  received  a 
picturesque  enforcement  in  the  "science"  of  heraldry.  Thb 
tradition  is  still  active  even  in  democratic  America.  Germany, 
the  m(»t  methodical  of  European  countries,  had  in  the  Middle 
Ages  &  very  clear  conception  of  the  fixity  of  such  distinctions.  Be- 
low the  princes  (who  thcmfiolvcs  constituted  an  exclUBive  class 
which  did  not  marry  beneath  itself)  there  were  the; 

(a)  Kuighte,  the  militarj-  and  official  caste,  with  heraldic 
coata-of-arma ; 

(III  and  c)  The  Blirgerstand,  the  mcrcbanta,  sfaipiuug  people,  and 
artisans;  and 

(d)   The  Baucmstand,  the  cultivating  werfH  or  peaLsanic. 

Modiajvol  Germany  went  as  far  as  any  of  the  Western  heirs  of  the 
finjt  great  civilizations  towards  a  fixation  of  classes.  The  idea  is 
far  less  eongeniiU  both  to  the  English-speaking  people  and  to  tho 
French  and  Italians,  who,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  favour  a  free  move- 
ment from  class  to  class.  Such  exclusive  ideas  began  at  first 
among,  and  were  promoted  chiefly  by,  the  upper  classes,  but  It  is 
a  natural  I'eeponseand  a  natural  Nemesis  toauchideas  that  the  mass 
of  the  excluded  should  presently  range  themselves  in  antagonism 
to  their  superiors.  It  was  in  Germany,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  this  story,  that  the  conception  of  a  natural  and 
necessary  conflict,  "the  clans  war,"  between  the  miscellaneous  mul- 
titudes of  the  disinherited  ("the  class-conscious  proletariat" 
of  the  Marxist)  and  the  rulers  and  merchants  first  arose.  It 
was  an  idea  more  acceptable  to  the  German  mind  than  to  the  Brit- 
ish or  French.  .  .  .  But  liefore  we  come  to  that  conflict,  we  must 
travetsG  a  long  history  of  many  centuries. 

If  now  we  turn  eastward  from  this  main  development  of  civili- 
zation in  the  world  between  Central  Asia  and  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
sodal  development  of  India  in  the  2000  years  next  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  certain  broad  and  very  interesting  differences. 
The  first  of  Ihese  is  that  we  find  such  a  fixity  of  classes  in  procww 
of  catablishmoit  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  present. 
This  fixity  of  claaacs  is  known  to  Etin^wans  as  the  lostitutioa  of 
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carie;*  its  ori^ns  are  still  in  complete  obscurity,  but  it  waa  cer- 
taiojy  well  rooted  in  the  Ganges  valley  before  the  da)'8  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  U  a  complicated  horizontal  division  of  the  social 
structure  into  classes  or  castes,  the  members  of  which  may 
neither  cat  nor  intermarry  with  pcrsfHia  of  a  lower  caste  under 
penalty  <rf  becoming  outcasts,  and  wbo  may  also  "lose  caste"  for 
\'Ariou8  ceremonial  negligences  and  defilements.  By  losing  caste 
A  man  does  not  sink  to  a  lower  cnsLe;  he  becomes  outcast.  The 
various  subdivisions  of  caste  are  very  complex;  many  are  prac* 
tically  trade  organ) xations.  Each  caste  has  its  local  organiza* 
tion  which  maintains  di.u'ipUne,  distributes  various  charities,  looks 
after  its  own  i>oor,  protects  the  common  interests  of  iU  members, 
and  examiiKM  the  credeotials  of  newcomew  from  otber  districts. 
CHwre  is  little  to  check  the  pretensions  of  a  travelling  Hindu 
to  be  of  a  higher  caste  tbnn  is  le^timatcly  his.)  Ori^nalty,  the 
four  main  castes  seem  to  have  been  : 

The  Brahmins  —  the  priests  and  teachers; 

The  K.shatriyas  —  the  warriors ; 

The  Vabyas  —  herdsmen,  merchants,  money-leDders,  and  land- 
owners ; 

The  Sudi-as; 

And,  outade  the  castes,  the  PsTJahs. 

But  these  primarj*  di\nHions  have  long  been  superseded  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  second  and  third  primary  castes,  and  the 
subdiviaoD  of  the  Brnhmirts  and  Sudras  into  a  multitude  of  minor 
castes,  all  exclusive,  eath  holding  its  members  to  one  definite  way 
of  living  and  one  group  of  associates. 

Next  to  this  extraordinary'  fission  and  complication  of  the  social 
body  we  have  to  note  that  the  Brahmins,  the  priei^ts  and  teachers 
of  the  Indian  world,  unlike  bo  many  Western  priesthoods,  are  a 
reproductive  and  excliL'dvc  class,  taking  no  recruits  from  any 
other  social  stratum. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  incentive  to  this  extensive 
fixation  of  cla^s  in  India,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  rdle  played 
by  the  Brahmins  as  the  custodians  of  tradition  and  the  only  teach- 
ers of  the  people  in  sustaining  it.  By  oome  it  ia  aupjjosed  that  tho 
firet  three  oS  the  four  original  castes,  known  oltKi  as  the  "twioo 

■  ProaictMia.  kWDtdofPottuKueMurisiu:  Uie  ladiMiinird  ia  taxna.  ooloor. 
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bom,"  were  tho  desccudanta  of  tbe  Vedic  Aryau  conquerors  of 
India,  fflio  C6tabli»bcd  these  bartl-and-foat  ocparatioDb  to  prevent 
raaaH  ouxinK  witb  the  conquered  Sudnis  and  Puriahh.  Tbc  Sudrns 
are  rcprcecntod  as  a  previous}  wuvc  of  iiorUtfm  i-unqufruns,  and 
tbe  Fariaba  are  the  orif^nal  DraviUian  ioiiabilants  of  India.  But 
those  Bpeculationa  are  not  uiiivtr^ly  accepted,  and  it  in,  perhape, 
rather  the  vsnv  tliat  the  uniform  conditions  of  \iSe  in  the  Gangen 
valley  throughout  long  vettturiea  tierved  to  iitei'eotj'pe  a  difTeronc^ 
of  cUuwes  that  ha^T  never  had  the  tuunc  sU-adfastncsM  of  dcfimtion 
under  the  more  \iLrioiin  nod  variable  condition?  of  tbe  grr&ter  world 
to  the  west. 

However  caste  arom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it«  extraordinary 
bold  upon  the  Indian  mind.  In  the  dxth  century  b.c.  arose  Gau- 
tama^  the  great  teacher  of  fiud<lhiBm,  proeUdtning,  "An  the 
four  3t.reain<i  that  flow  into  the  Ganges  lose  tbeir  names  an  aum 
as  they  mingle  their  walers  in  the  Iioly  river,  su  all  who  believe 
in  Buddha  cense  to  be  BrahtninM,  KsbatrlyaH,  VaiHyas,  and  Rudras." 
His  teaching  prevailed  in  India  for  acHnc  centurica  ;  it  Bpreod  over 
China,  Tibet,  Japan,  Burraah,  Orylon,  Turkestan,  Munebuiia; 
it  is  to-day  the  religion  of  ont^tlurd  of  the  human  race,  but  it  was 
finally  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Indian  life  by  tbe  vitality  and 
persistence  of  tbe  Brahmins  and  of  tbeir  easte  ideas.  .  .  . 

§7 

In  China  we  find  a  social  system  travelling  along  yet  another 
and  only  a  very  rou^ly  parallel  line  to  that  followed  by  tbe  Indian 
and  Western  ci%'ilii5ali(»n.s,  Tbe  Chin<«e  civilization  even  more 
than  the  Hindu  h  organized  for  peace,  and  the  warrior  playn  a 
small  part  in  itx  social  s<?heme.  Ak  in  the  Indian  ciii-iliKation,  the 
leading  cinssis  an  intellectual  one;  let*  prieetly  than  the  Brahmin 
and  more  oflicinJ.  But  unlike  tbe  Brahmins,  tbe  mandarins,  who 
are  tbe  literate  men  of  China,  are  noi  a  caste ;  one  is  not  a  mandarin 
by  birth,  but  by  education ;  they  are  drawn  by  education  and  ex- 
amination from  all  cl&se>i?«  of  the  community,  and  tbe  son  of  a  man- 
darin has  no  prescripUve  right  to  suvceed  bis  father.'    As  a  oniui«- 

■  In  lit*  Uino  nf  C«&fti«dtM  cImm*  «bre  much  more  fixed  thui  lAt«r.  UndM 
tbo  Ubq  Dynkdy  tbc  comp«(itivv  vxsuiitiuitinii  BysU-ni  nsv  oot  yet  eat*Uiili«d. 
Bhutan  mn  rwMaiawrind  foi  BppoiitttiMiait  by  Iocs)  disaiUrin.  om.  —  !>  Y.  C 
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queaoe  of  tbei^  dlffeirncos,  while  the  BrahmioA  of  India  &re,  aa  a 
olaas,  ignorant  pven  of  their  omi  i^aored  boolu,  mentally  eIbcU, 
and  full  of  &  pretijitioiu  amuraiice,  the  Chmew  auindarin  lies 
lh«  energy  that  oomu)  from  hard  mental  work.  But  uinoe  bis 
education  ho  far  hiuv  Ixwn  almost  entirely  a  ttchoiarly  study  of  the 
classicuil  Chim*e  literature,  his  Influnnw  has  been  pntirely  conserva- 
tive. Before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  GrcAt,  China  had  dready 
formed  Itaelf  and  set  its  feet  in  the  way  in  which  it  whs  still  walking 
in  the  year  1900  A.n.  Invaders  and  dynasties  luul  come  and  gone, 
but  the  routine  of  life  of  the  yellow  civilization  remained  unchimged. 

The  traditional  Chinese  sodal  system  recognixed  four  main 
olaaaes  below  the  prieatr^mperor. 

(a)  The  literary  doss,  which  was  equivalent  partly  to  the 
officials  of  the:  \Vt^t4Tn  world  and  partly  to  iU  ti-j»clier?i  and  chirics. 
In  the  time  of  ('unfucuis  it,t  i-fliicuiion  ini'huktl  ureliL-ry  »nd  horse- 
manship, liiti.'ti  and  mutiic,  lustory  and  malhtunuticH  completed 
the  "Six  Accomplish mentii." 

(6)  The  cultivatora  of  the  land. 

(«)  The  artisans. 

(rf)  The  mercantile  class. 

But  since  from  thL>  earliest  times  it  has  beon  the  Cliinese  way  to 
divide  the  landtxl  paiS4<!ssions  of  a  man  among  all  bis  sons,  there 
has  ne%'cr  Ixtu  in  C'hinost-  hiatorj-  any  clnas  of  great  land-owners, 
renting  thrir  land  t-ti  IciiantM,  Mich  an  most  other  eouiitrii^i  have 
(Usplayod.  The  Chinese  land  has  atwaya  been  cut  up  into  small 
hi}lduigB>  whieh  arc  chiefly  freeholds,  and  cullivatod  intensively. 
lliare  an  landlords  in  China  who  own  one  or  a  few  farms  and  rent 
them  to  tenants,  but  there  arc  no  great,  permanent  estates. 
When  a  patch  of  land,  by  repeated  division,  is  loo  small  to  sustain 
a  man,  it  is  sold  to  some  prospering  ni-iglibour,  and  the  former 
owner  drifts  to  one  of  the  great  towns  of  China  to  join  the  mass 
of  WBge-eaniing  workers  thim;.  In  Ctiina.  for  miiny  wruturics, 
then  have  been  Ihme  masses  of  town  population  tvith  scarcely 
any  property  at  all,  men  neither  serfs  nor  elavee,  but  held  to 
their  daily  work  by  their  utter  impucuniousness.  From  such 
mniKTm  it  is  thst  the  soldiers  needtxl  by  the  Chinese  government 
are  recruited,  and  alxo  such  gang  labour  as  has  been  needed 
for  the  making  of  canals,  the  building  of  walls,  and  the  like  baa 


an 
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been  draTm.*  The  war  captive  and  tbe  slave  class  play  a  smaUcr 
part  in  Chinese  history  than  in  any  more  westerly  record  of  these 
iigGs  before  ttio  ChristJaii  era. 

One  fact,  we  may  note,  is  eoaiinon  to  all  these  three  stories  of 
developing  social  structure,  and  that  is  the  immense  power  exercised 
liy  tbe  educated  claa»  Ju  the  t-arly  siages  before  tbe  erown  or  the 
vommonalty  began  to  read  and,  consequently,  to  think  for  itself. 
In  India,  by  reaj^on  of  llieir  ejictusivcnesa,  th«  Brahmins,  tbe  edu- 
cated class,  retain  their  influence  t<»  this  day;  over  the  massos 
of  China,  along  entirely  different  tines  and  because  of  the  complexi- 
lics  of  the  written  language,  the  mandarinatc  has  prevailed.  The 
diversity  of  race  and  tradition  in  tbe  more  various  and  eventful 
world  of  the  West  has  delayed,  and  perhaps  arrested  for  ever,  any 
parallel  organization  of  the  specially  intelletLual  elements  of  society 
into  a  class  ascendancy.  In  the  Western  world,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  education  early  "slopped  over,"  and  soaked  away  out  of  the 
control  of  any  !^i>e(nal  class ;  it  escaped  from  the  limitation  of  castes 
and  priesthoods  and  traditions  into  the  general  bfe  of  the  eom- 
munity.  Writing  and  reading  bad  been  simplified  down  to  a  point 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make  a  cult  and  mysterj'  of  them. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar  elaboration  and  difficulty  of  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  rather  than  to  any  r&dat  difference,  that  the  same 
thing  did  not  happen  to  tbe  same  extent  in  China. 

In  these  last  six  chapters  we  have  traeed  in  outline  the  whole 

process  by  which,  in  the  course  of  5000  or  6000  years  ~  that  is  to 

«ay,  in  something  between  150  and  200  generations  —  mankind 

sased  frf)ro  thp  wtage  of  early  Neolithic  husbandry,  in  which  the 

'prfmitivB  Hkin-<;lad  family  tribe  reapwl  and  stored  in  their  rude 

mud  huts  the  mild-growing  fodder  and  gr^n-bearing  gnutttes  with 


■  Thd  Gmod  CunftL  of  China,  tho  loDKnr  portian  al  wfaich  wna  raiulo  in  Um  (izth 
,  WBtUiy  A.D.,  hu  m  total  lentfth  of  nearly  000  eoUm.  It  wm  twnti  in  ths  fllth 
'  ««ltury  li.c.  "  Botweon  Su-«hdw  nod  Chia-kinng  tht  euitl  ia  otteo  100  fMt  wide 
Bn<l  it«  oidw)  mn.  io  msjtr  pIscM.  Iiu!vi  witb  (tOlM-  It  1*  (panned  hy  fin«  aton* 
faridKoi.  and  bom  Hb  hnnks  hra  mtmy  meniori*!  anbea  Mid  lofty  p«co<W'  Th« 
Oraftt  Wail  cl  Cbioa.  whicb  waa  Iwkud  iu  Lbe  third  century  I.e..  naa  built  origiuftUy 
lod»(«ndCfaiiUB8Hin>t  Uu>nun".  It  iimlxiut  lAOO  miUwlnns:  it»nv»riii[e  hviKbl 
k  bMoMD  30  and  3t)  tetU  and  everv  300  jrudu  tbore  im  towora  40  fwt  hi«h. 
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sdeklcs  of  stooe,  to  the  days  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  vhcn  all 
round  the  shores  of  the  Mcditerrniiean  and  up  the  Nile,  and  aerose 
Asia  to  India,  and  again  over  thcgreat  alluvial  area^of  Chiii&,8pread 
the  fields  of  human  cultivation  and  busy  cities,  great  temples, 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  liunmn  commerce.  Galleys  and 
lateen-soitfd  aliips  eulL-rcd  and  left  crowded  harbours,  and  made 
thrar  careful  way  from  headlaud  to  headland  and  from  hcMulland  to 
udand,  kt^inng  always  elcmi?  to  the  land.  Phccnician  shipping 
under  EfOTitian  onuere  w&ei  making  its  way  into  the  Kn&t  Indies 
and  perhaps  even  further  into  the  Pacific.  AcroBS  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia  and  througli  'l^irke^tan  toiled  the  earavana  with 
tbor  remote  trade;  «lk  was  already  coming  from  China,  ivory 
from  Central  Africa,  and  tin  from  Britain  to  the  centres  of  this 
new  life  in  the  world.  Men  had  Icamt  to  weave  One  linen*  and 
dtlicate  fabricH  of  coloured  wool;  they  oould  bleach  and  dye; 
they  had  Iron  as  well  as  copper,  bronxe,  eilvcr,  and  gold ;  they  had 
made  the  moat  beautiful  pottery-  and  porcelain;  there  was  hardly 
a  variety  of  pretrious  stone  in  the  world  that  they  had  not  found  and 
cut  and  polished ;  they  could  read  and  write ;  divert  the  course  of 
rivers,  pile  pyramids,  and  make  walls  a  thousand  miles  long.  The 
fifty  or  sixty  centuries  in  which  all  thi.s  bad  to  be  achieved  may  seem 
a  ioDC  time  in  comparison  with  the  threescore  and  ten  years  of  a 
single  human  hfe,  but  it  is  utterly  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  the  stretchei!  of  geolofpcal  time.  Measuring  backward 
from  these  Alexandrian  cities  to  the  days  of  the  first  stone  im- 
plements, the  rostro-carinate  implements  of  the  Pliocene  Age, 
^ves  Ui>  an  extent  of  time  fully  a  hundred  times  as  long. 

We  have  tried  in  this  account,  and  with  the  help  of  maps  and 
figures  and  time  charts,  to  give  n  just  idea  of  the  order  and  shape 
of  these  fifty  or  sixty  centuries.  Our  biu-inew  is  with  that  outline. 
We  have  named  but  a  few  names  of  individuals ;  though  hence- 
forth the  personal  names  must  increase  in  number.  But  the  con- 
tent of  this  outline  that  wc  have  drawn  here  in  a  few  diagrams  and 
charts  cannot  but  touch  the  imapnation.  If  only  we  could  look 
cinaelier,  we  should  see  through  all  these  sixty  centurips  a  procession 
of  lives  more  and  more  akin  in  their  fashion  to  our  own.  We  tiave 
shown  how  the  naked  Pulatolithic  savage  gave  place  to  the  Neo> 
*  DaBMwnu  wks  alrcAdy  maklan  DaQMsk.  und  ''  DunM««Bli)s"  atcel. 
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Ulbic  cultivator,  a  type  of  man  still  to  be  found  in  the  beck- 
ward  place*  of  the  world.  Wo  have  given  an  illustration  of 
SumenaD  twUlicK  copied  from  a  cexvod  stone  that  was  set  up  long 
before  the  daj-s  when  the  Semitic  Sai^n  I  conquered  the  land. 
Day  by  day  some  biwy  brownish  man  carved  those  figures,  and, 
no  doubt,  whUtled  as  lie  carved,  in  tboae  days  the  plain  of  the 
Egyptian  delta  was  crowded  with  gangs  of  swarthy  workmen 
unloAding  the  nionr  that  had  corac  down  Ihi^  Nile  to  add  a  fresh 
course  to  the  current  pyramid.  One  might  paint  a  thousand 
scenes  from  those  ages :  of  some  hawker  mcrchaat  in  Egypt  gprend- 
ing  his  stock  of  Babylonish  garments  before  the  eyes  of  some  pretty, 
rich  lady ;  of  a  miscoltaneous  erowd  swarming  between  the  pylons 
to  some  temple  festival  at  Theboe;  of  an  excited,  daric-eyed 
BUdience  of  Cretanft  like  the  Spaniard;*  of  to-day.  watching  a  biUI- 
figlit,  with  the  bull-fighters  in  tromers  and  tightly  girded,  exactly 
liki!  any  contemporary  bull-fighter;  of  children  learuing  their 
cuneiform  sipis  —  at  Nippur  the  cloy  exn^isc  tiles  of  a  school 
have  been  found ;  of  a  woman  with  a  mck  liusband  at  home 
slipping  into  some  great  temple  in  Carthage  to  make  b  vow  for 
hi«  recovery.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  wild  Greek,  skin-clad  and  armed 
with  a  bronze  axe,  Nlandini;  motionless  on  some  lUyrian  moun* 
tain  crest,  struck  n-ith  amazement  at  his  first  vision  of  a  many- 
oared  Cretan  galley  crawhng  like  a  great  insect  across  the  ame- 
thystine mirror  of  the  Adriaiit;  Sea.  He  went  home  to  lelt  hi» 
folk  a  strange  i;tor>-  of  u  mooBtcr,  Driareus  with  his  hundred  arms. 
Of  mUtioDflof  tmch  stitchee  in  eaeh  of  theue  200  generutinns  is  the 
fabric  of  this  history  woven.  But  unlt*s  they  mark  the  presence 
of  a  primary-  seam  or  jran,  we  cannot  pauae  now  to  examioe  any  of 
these  stitches. 
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THE   HEBREW   SCRIPTURES    AND    THE  PROPHETS » 

SI.  The  Place  oj  the  ItrafHlet  in  History.  (2.  Savl,  Domd^ 
and  Solomon.  }3.  The  Jews  a  People  of  Mixed  Origin.  $4. 
The  Importance  of  the  Hdrew  Propketx. 

SI 

^^  TE  arc  DOW  io  a  posiUon  to  place  in  their  proper  relationship 
VV  to  tlus  general  outline  of  human  history  the  laraelitts, 
and  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  documents  in  the 
world,  that  collection  which  is  known  to  all  Christian  peoples  as 
the  Old  Testament.  We  6nd  in  these  documents  the  mo&t  inter- 
esting and  valuable  Uglits  upon  the  development  of  civilization, 
and  the  clearest  indioatians  of  a  new  Rpiril,  thai  wiis  coming  into 
human  affairs  during  the  struggles  of  Egj'pt  and  Assyria  for  pre- 
dominance in  the  world  of  men. 

All  the  I>ooks  that  corwiitutc  the  Old  Testament  were  certainly 
tn  existence,  and  in  very  murh  their  prcacnt  form,  at  latest  by 
the  year  100  b.c.  They  were  pmhubly  aJrr-a<Iy  rccogniated  as 
sacred  writing  in  the  time  of  Alextmdei'  the  Great  (330  B.C.], 
and  kno^tTi  and  read  with  the  utmost  resiwct  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  lime.*  At  that  time  some  of  them  were  of  comparatjvdy 
recent  composition;  others  were  already  of  vorj'  con8lderal)Ie 
antiquity.  They  were  tho  saered  literature  of  a  people,  the  Jeve, 
who,  except  for  a  mnall  remnant  of  common  people,  had  recently 
been  deported  to  Babylonia  from  thdr  own  country  in  S37  b.c.  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  II,  the  Chaldean.  They  had  returned  to  their 
dty,  Jerusalem,  and  bad  rebuilt  their  temple  there  under  the  aua- 

■  TTtt  Btitydtijtei^ia  BibJUa  hiu  bawn  at  grmt  urn  hnrA. 

■Thi*  if  probably  much  too  ««riy  aa  Mtimale.  Th«  Book  of  DunlL'l  wiu  not 
WIMm  Util  147-ft  B.C.  BlooliwUite*  and  Mn>flTAl  Putin*  are  Utor  Uuw  Alaxaodar. 
—  O.W.  B. 
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picea  of  Cyrus,  that  Persian  conqueror  who,  we  have  alrcatly 
noted,  in  539  b.c.  overthrew  Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Chaldean 
rulers  in  Babylon.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  had  lasted  about 
fifty  years,  and  many  authoriljt^  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  a 
considerable  lulmixture  during  that  period  both  of  race  and  ideas 
witli  the  Babylouians. 

The  positiDn  of  the  land  of  Judea  and  of  Jerusalem,  it«  eainlBl, 
b  a  peculiar  one.  The  country  is  a  band-shapetl  strip  betwwn  thu 
MedJtcrraneau  to  the  west  and  the  desert  beyond  the  Jordan  to 
the  east ;  through  it  lies  the  natural  high  road  between  th»  Hittitea, 
Syria,  Assyrin,  and  Babylonia  to  the  north  and  Egypt  to  the  fwuth. 
It  was  a  eountrj-  prtikslincd,  llierefore,  to  a  stormy  history. 
Across  it  Egypt,  and  whatever  power  was  ascendant  in  the  north, 
fought  for  empire;  against  its  [}«op1e  they  fought  for  a  tnula, 
route.  It  had  itself  neither  the  area,  the  agricultural  poseibiUtloe, ' 
nor  the  mineral  wealth  to  be  important.  The  story  of  ita  people 
that  these  scriptures  have  preserved  runs  like  a  commentary  to 
the  greater  history  of  the  two  systems  of  rinlitation  to  the  nortli 
and  south  and  of  the  sea  peoples  to  the  west. 

These  scriptures  eonsUt  of  a  nurahnr  of  different   elrnients.' 
The  first  five  liouks,  the  Pentateiuh,  were  early  regarded  wit^] 
peculiar  respect.     They  be^n  in  the  form  of  a  universal  history.] 
with  a  double  ancoiuit  of  the  Creation  of  thr  world  and  mankind,' 
of  the  enriy  life  of  the  race,  and  of  a  great  Flood  by  which,  excepVj 
for  certain  favoured  individual?,  mankind  was  destroyed.     Excav*i( 
(ions  have  revealed  Babylonian  versionu  of  both  the  Creation 
storj'  and  the  Flood  story  of  prior  dale  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  therefore  arguerl  by  Biblical  critics  that  these  ojien* 
ing  chapters  were  acquired  by  the  Jpws  during  their  captJvily. 
They  constilul4'  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Cem-sis.     Thpre  follows 
a  hiatorj'  of  the  fuiherK  and  founders  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  .laeoh.     Tlicy  are  pnventrd  as  patriarchal  Be-. 
douin  chiefs,  living  the  life  of  nomadic  (shepherds  in  the  country 
between  Babylonia  and  Egypt.    The  existing  Biblical  account 
is  said  hy  the  critics  to  he  made  up  out  of  several  pre-existing  ver- 
sions;   but  whatever  it«  origins,  the  story,  as  wo  have  it  to-day, 
is  full  of  colour  and  ritaJity.     What  is  raU«l  PaleKline  to-day  ws 
at  that  time  the  land  of  Canaan,  inhaWted  by  a  Seuiilir  peo[^(> 
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{called  ibe  Caiiaanites,  cloMftly   relfttetl  to  the  Phcenid&na  who 

founded  Tyri;  and  Sidun,  and  to  tlic  AmoritL-s  who  took  Babylon 

and,  untlcr  Hiirimiurul>i>  founded  Uie  firet  Babyloni&n  Empire.  The 

Caruumilfts  were  a  nettled  folk  in  the  day»  —  wliich  were  perhaps 

conlemporar,'  with  the  days  of  Hammurabi  —  when  Abraham's 

flockij  and  hi.>rds  pas^  througli  the  land.    The  God  of  Abraliani, 

aays  the  Blbli>  narrative,  promlicxl  thio  Hmiling  land  of  proeperous 

^oiliM  tohimand  toliiKphildren.     To  thobcwik  of  Ocnpsisthp  reader 

^pnu:«t  go  to  read  how  Abndiam,  ))(Hng  childlmK,  doubted  tluH  promise, 

Hsnd  of  tiic  births  of  Ishmoel  and  l^iaac.      And  in  Geucedn  too,  be 

Trill  find  (he  livm  of  [niiac  and  Jnrob,  whose  name  vtOA  changed  to 

IsriR-l.  and  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Israel ;  and  how  in  the  days  of  a 

great  famine  they  went  down  into  Eniiypt.    With  that,  Qecesis, 

Kthe  first  book  of  the  Pcntateueh,  ends.    The  next  book,  Kxodus, 

V{b  concerned  with  the  Bl^rj'  of  Moses. 

TTie  storj*  of  the  scttltTinent  and  shivery  of  the  children  of  Israel 
In  Egypt  is  a  diffieult  one.  There  is  an  Kgj-ptiao  record  of  a  eettle- 
mont  of  certain  Semitic  peoplot  in  the  land  of  Goshen  by  the  Pha- 
raoh Rame»(*a  II,  and  it  i«  etalcd  that  they  were  drawn  into  Kgypt 
by  want  of  food.  But  of  the  life  uad  career  of  Moses  there  is  no 
Egj-ptian  record  at  all ;  there  is  no  account  of  any  plagues  of  I^-pt 
or  of  any  Pharaoh  who  wa^  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  There  in 
much  about  the  story  of  Mo^ea  that  has  a  mythical  flavour,  and 

»one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  it,  his  concealment  by  his 
XDother  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  has  also  been  found  in  an  ancient 
Sumerian  inscription  made  at  least  a  thousand  years  Iwfore  his 
time  by  that  Sargon  I  who  founded  the  ancient  Akkadian  Sumerian 
Empire.    It  runs : 

"Sargon,  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  Akkadia  am  1,  my  mother 
was  poor,  my  father  I  knew  not ;  the  brother  of  my  father  lived 
in  the  mountainn.  .  .  .  My  mother,  who  wan  poor,  secretly  gave 
birth  to  me;  she  placed  me  in  a  fxtuket  of  TtffU,  she  shut  up  the 
mouth  of  it  with  bitumen,  she  abandoned  me  to  the  river,  which 
did  not  overwhelm  me.  The  river  bore  me  awuy  and  brought  me 
to  Akki  the  irrigator.  Akki  the  irrigator  received  me  in  the  good- 
BOBs  of  hia  hoart.  Akki  the  irrigator  reared  me  to  boyhood,  .\kki 
■ihe  irrigator  made  me  a  gardener.  My  service  as  a  gardener  waa 
pleasing  unto  I»tBr  and  I  became  king." 
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Thia  id  pcrpIerioK.  Still  moro  pcrpk-xioE  is  the  discovery  of  & 
clay  tablet  writt«i»  by  ttic  ER>-ptian  govomora  of  a  city  in  Canaan 
to  the  Pharaoh  Arocnophis  IV,  who  canit*  in  the  XVIIItli  Dynasty 
before  Raairacs  IT,  apparently  ininitioning  the  Hebmw^  by  name 
and  (leclnring  that  they  anMivprniniiing  Canaan.  Manifistly,  if 
the  Hebrews  werp  conquering  Cwnann  in  the  (imc  of  the  XVITHh 
Dynasty,  they  could  not  have  l>epn  made  cAptive  imd  oppressed, 
before  they  conquered  Canaan,  by  Ramesen  II  of  the  XlXth 
Dynasty.  But  it  is  quite  underslaadable  that  the  Exodus  story, 
written  long  after  the  events  it  narrates,  may  have  concentrated 
and  !iim])IiGc'(I,  ami  pcrhajw  perBonifuvl  and  symbolized,  what  was 
n?ally  a  limp  and  cinnplicatcii  liJHtor)'  of  tribal  invasioiw.  One  He- 
brew tril>e  may  have  drifted  down  into  Kgypt  and  become  enttlaved, 
while  the  others  were  already  attarking  the  oiitlj-ing  C'aiiaanile 
dticA.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  liuid  of  the  captivity  wfi«  rot 
Efiypt  (Hebrew,  Mismini),  Imt  Misrim  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  These  queations  an*  discussed  fully 
and  acutely  in  the  Encyctopfvdia  Bibiiax  (articles  Mosm  and  Exwtua), 
to  which  the  curioiw  reader  must  !«■  refe-rred.' 

Two  other  boofci  of  flH-  Pentatcueh,  Deuteronomy  and  "Levitictis, 
are  concerned  witli  the  Law  and  the  priestly  rules.  Tlie  bnolt  of 
Numbers  takes  up  the  wandering!^  of  the  Israelite:)  in  the  desert 
and  their  invasion  of  Canaan. 

^Tiatcvur  lite  true  jMu-ticulars  of  the  Hebrew  invasioD  of  Canaan 
coay  be,  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  they  invaded  had 
changed  vcr>'  greatly  einco  the  days  of  the  legendary  promise, 
made  centuries  before,  to  Abraham.  Then,  it  seema  to  have  bt^en 
largely  a  Senutic  land,  with  many  proti))crous  trading  cities.  But 
great  waves  of  strange  peoples  bar]  washed  along  tliis  coast.  We 
have  ab-eady  told  how  the  ilark  Iberian  or  Mifliterrancan  i>eople3 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  peoples  of  that  /E^ean  civilization  which 
culminated  at  Cnoasos,  were  being  asaailed  by  the  southward  movc- 
uent  of  AryoQ-ffpcaking  race^,  such  as  the  Italians  and  Greckn, 
and  how  Cooeaos  was  sacked  about  L400  d.c,  and  destroyed 
altogether  about  1000  b.c.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  people  of 
these  j^gcnn  Heaport*  were  crossing  the  sea  in  searcb  of  securer 
land  nestfl.    They  invaded  the  Egyptian  delta  and  the  AfricaD 

■  8m  aho  0.  B.  Cray,  A  CrUiml  Inlrodut^Hait  to  tA«  Otd  7'o*lam#nt. 
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oooat  to  tbc  vest,  they  fonnml  allittncrswith  the  Ilittitesaud  other 
Arj'ftn  or  Aryaniawl  races.  Tliie  happened  after  the  (ime  of  Ram* 
eaes  II,  in  tbo  time  of  Kamc&ca  III.  t^^'Ptiao  atOQumeuta  rei:ord 
great  sen  figbte,  and  also  a  march  of  these  people  along  tbc  oowt 
of  Paieetioe  towards  Egypt.  Their  traosport  wae  in  the  ox-corta 
cliarflctpritflic  of  the  .■^an  tril>e»,  and  it  is  clear  thftt  th«e  Cretaiw 
wurK  aeling  in  aJlianee  with  some  rarly  Arj'an  invadere.  No  con- 
nected narrative  of  thenc  ronflicts  that  went  on  l>etween  1300 
B.C.  and  lOOO  ii.c-  haa  yet  been  made  out,  but  it  b  evident  from 
the  Bible  narrative,  that  when  the  Hebrews  under  Joahua  pur- 
Bued  their  slow  eubjuKation  of  the  pronmed  land,  they  came 
againat  a  new  people,  the  Philiatines,  tinlcnown  to  Abraham,' 
who  were  settling  uloii};  tht>  L>aaHt  in  atiiiriesof  cities  of  which  Gam, 
Oath,  Asbdwd,  Ascalon,  and  Joppa  became  the  e-hief,  wiio  wart' 
really,  like  the  Hebrews,  newcomers,  and  proI>abty  chiefly  tliewi 
Cretans  fnim  the  sen  and  from  the  north.  The  invasion,  therefore, 
that  began  as  an  attat^k  upon  the  CanaanJtes,  speedily  became  a 
long  and  not  very  euccuiwiful  etrufxle  for  the  coveted  and  promised 
laud  with  these  much  more  formidable  neweomera,  the  Philiatinaa, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  promised  land  was  evxr  completely 
in  the  grasp  of  the  Hebrews.  Following  after  tbe  Pcntai-i'uch  in 
the  Bible  come  the  buobi  of  Joxhua,  Judgtw,  Ruth  (a  diKretsion), 
Samuel  I  and  IT,  and  ICmgs  I  and  II,  with  Chronicles  repeating 
with  variation  much  of  tbe  mutter  of  Samud  II  and  KinRs; 
there  is  a  erowinK  flavour  of  reality  in  most  of  thi.^  latter  history, 
and  in  thoee  book»  we  5nd  the  Philiiitinea  Htefldfaelly  in  ponsession 
of  the  fertile  lowlands  of  tbo  noutb.  and  tbe  Canaanilee  and 
rba'nicians  holding  out  against  the  UraeUte!:)  in  the  north.  Tbc 
finjt  LriumpbK  of  Jocihua  are  not  repeated.  Tbc  hook  of  Judgos  is 
a  melancholy  catalogue  of  failures.  The  people  lose  heart. 
They  desert  the  worship  of  their  own  god  Jehovah,*  and  woiship 


■  Thw  may  •mid  to  oantrBdiet  GoD«tia  n.  15,  bjuI  sxi.  aad  uvi.  vKrioun  rtnett 
but  DQinpaCF  wiUi  tbia  tli«  Enciidofodut  Uihtiea  ar1iel<>  PhilMinrt. 

<Su  tbb  uaiBv  alMuld  be  ■p«lt  in  Enjtlivh.  It  U  now  lti«  tubiou  smoait  lfa« 
iMrned  ftad  auoui  th«  ac«iitle«l  t4  ipell  it  Yabnc  vr  Jalivcb  or  Jnbv«,  or  in  wmt 
■uoh  laatiioti.  Thero  u  a  iiuliricnttoa  fur  llua  in  i.be  tact  Umt  nt  Srei  oolj  tba 
mwooAcU  wfrra  wrilten  io  llfhrpw.  snd  then,  for  mMnnt  into  whirh  w«  will  not 
«nt«f  h«v.  tti4>  WTnnR  vowel*  wmp  Insortwl  in  thi^  naine>.  But  ever  iitac*  th«>  day* 
of  Tyiwl'ila't  Bible.  JehAT&h  hnt  been  o*t«bUabi!(J  in  tCnslinli  tiicruturo  a4  ih*  tutin* 
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Baal  and  A&htaioth  (=Bol  and  Iflbtar).  Tbey  mixed  th«ir  race 
with  the  Pbilialines,  with  ihe  HitliUss,  a.nd  so  forth,  und  became, 
as  they  have  alwaj's  subet-qui-ntly  been,  a  rnciaUy  mixmi  people. 
Under  a  wrieM  of  wise  mL-n  and  hproex  they  wagr  a  Renerally  un- 
»ucceA<trut  anil  never  vcr>'  united  warfare  afcainst  their  enemies, 
la  succession  tbcy  arc  conquered  by  the  Moabit«£,  tbe  Canaajiites, 
tho  Midianitce,  and  the  Pbilistines.  The  8t«r>'  of  these  confliots* 
of  Qldecn  and  of  Samson  and  the  other  heroes  who  now  and  tbca 
oast  a  giftun  of  ho{io  upon  tbe  dlKtresaes  of  iKrat^l,  i»  told  in  the  book 
ot  Jad^QB.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  is  toltl  Uif  story  of  their 
ereat  diiiasier  at  li^nexiT  in  tbi;  ilays  whrn  Bli  was  judRe. 

Tbia  was  a  real  pitched  battle  in  which  the  Israelilm  ioRt  30,000 
(I)  men.    Tbey  bad  previously  buffered  a  rcvcrt>e  and  Innt  4000 

dI  tbe  God  ol  Ivnel.  and  it  b  nol  to  bo  licbtty  alurcd.  Than  i*  at  prMent  ■  dv 
plonbls  taadaacy  lo  irtTiinit«  ■>p«>1liait  sioong  luntoruns.  Atl«ntiuu  tuu  •Iready 
baes  csUed  t«  tbe  coD/uaiuu  that  u  btitia  K««'umuUt«d  ia  people's  idumI*  by  tba 
vwbbt*  tiMlling  of  EiOTitolcfitta.  but  tba  tmtdeoey  iinow  afaaMil  uBt<n>M<d  AUong 
lurt^nr*]  wrilcm.  In  nu  uUi*rwiM>  sdtuir^l«  litlW  book.  Tk*  Op«mi^-^p  t^ 
Af'ita.  by  dir  U.  11.  Joluuton.  i«r  cxiuaidc.  oa«  find*  hin  •peUJoc  6mi1  m  SIm'uI 
will  ftdtcitnuu  aa  Bli'.'luiucth ;  Jorusaloia  t>eoiitne!i  Y(<ru6aliiu  iui<I  the  Hebrew*, 
Bafatra  nr  Ihriin.  Huloriuw  ilo  not  rattUao  faow  chn  mind  of  tli«  gtinfrkl  TCAdBC  is 
r1llliiii[||  u>d  dUcountM)  by  tbew  constaDtly  fluctiutins  atteinpta  to  x«U«v* 
pkoactie  isaetitude.  Thii  tnatniont  of  old  formN  ha»  much  tlia  wiao  «ff»n  m 
th«  daaalp-iuuBtinc  aI  nhipa  that  wnnt  on  during  th»  tiihmiinM  wArfare.  It  la 
dual»«peUiDj(.  Tlw  onKiMwy  «du«il«d  nan  i»  to  ooolused  Ibai  b*  fajla  alMflatbar 
to  noocotn  erea  Ui  oMMt  frwnd*  undci  t^ir  oiodcru  diaculaM.  B*  loaM  Us  vsy 
ID  tbe  itory  bopeloely.  Tlw  old  ovcnta  occur  h>  auvel  naoiea  in  uafamiliBr  plaw. 
Be  eonoeivna  >  dufuit  for  hUlQiy  in  whii^h  do  ttii^yrA  aMsiiw  lo  UUlj-  nitb  any  other 
neocd.  Still  mora  laiKldeaing  and  (tonfiuing  Ib  tlis  variable  eivUtnit  ol  Chioew 
anmw  A  Large  part  at  tho  papular  iodiCFprviiee  lu  Oudcm  biiitory  may  b«dii#U> 
the  Itapoulbility  of  holding  on  lo  thn  thr«.i<l  nf  n  Rtory  in  which  one  nurrator  talk* 
oJ  T'tnn  and  another  of  -Sin.  end  both  fonDi  tnii  thcmaplv<>ti  with  Chin  sad  T*aUo> 
A  boldbr  GuropeaAlMd  aame.  indi  a*  Cosfudu*.  ia  far  aoco  nadlly  sraaped. 
Modoni  writers  in  (Ji«ii  ceal  for  phoMlice  aeom  Ui  luive  loet  thoir  (enae  at  pro> 
pocCioa.  1 1  i«  ol  tar  more  importanc*  not  mmwly  U>  ciriliMCion.  but  to  iheweUaie. 
iMpeeL  and  endowin«ot  Of  hlsiortaiM.  that  the  se'tieriLl  comtaunlty  thould  fMm 
oImv  sad  Muad  idwa  of  hiittarieal  proBiMii.  thaa  Uiat  it  lAould  jmnoitBes  Um 
Mn»  Jebovak  exactly  aa  thia  ta  that  iMiraod  Bontlatoaa  believM  it  wa«  pfoao— eJ 
lor  tbo  Hetrow*  of  the  dayi>  of  Eira.  A  day  nay  ogmc  ia  tbo  fulurc  for  one  Bnal, 
OMidi^vu  ivfurtn  ui  ihc  »[<ptliiic  of  hhtortcal  names.  McaDwhSe.  It  will  probably 
•SV9  Mbool  I—chert  ni  kiatAfy  froiD  oadloaa  canfnsion  and  muddle  If  they  Mlberff 
ftfikty  to  Uw  time-e«Mhllahed  •p^llins.  Vet  we  have  etleupted  no  pedaatlo 
iilanlft^lffn  The  reader  will  find  Feitistrktus  for  Goldnnitb'a  ritjiiratue.  tha 
AnUe^eDiBCof  Mohasimsd.  Kelt  for  Celt,  and  Bah«bar8  Ukios  tha  tilaceofthn 
nUar  Bkpeburi. 
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men,  and  then  thf^'  1)rauRht  out  their  most  sacred  s>inboT 
Ark  of  the  Covcoanl  of  God. 

"And  wbeQ  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  came  into  the 
camp,  &U  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth 
rang  again.  And  when  the-  PUilistJnes  heard  the  noiac  of  the  8bout, 
they  Katd,  'What  meancth  the  noiw  of  thi»  great  shout  in  the 
camp  of  the  Hebrews?*  And  they  untlerstood,  that  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  wsk  come  into  llic  camp.  And  the  Philistines  were 
afraid,  for  they  said, '  God  ia  uomc-  into  the  camp, '  And  ibey  said, 
'Woe  unto  usl  for  thcn>  hath  not  bccm  such  a  thing  heretofore. 
Woe  unto  us  t  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  thcw  nu^ty 
Oods?  these  ntc  the  Gods  that  smote  the  Kgj'ptians  vrith  all  tho 
plagues  in  tho  wilderness.  Be  .strong,  and  quit  your^lves  like 
men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that  ye  be  not  servants  unto  the  He- 
brews, as  they  have  been  to  you :  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and 
fight.' 

"And  the  Fhiliatines  fought,  and  Israel  was  smitten,  and  they 
fled  every  man  into  his  tent :  and  there  was  a  very  great  slaughter 
for  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thoasand  '  footmen.  And  the  ark  of 
Cod  was  taken ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Pbinehas, 
were  sUin. 

"  And  there  run  a  man  of  np.njiimln  out  of  the  army,  and  came  to 
Shiloh  the  same  day  with  his  clothrs  rent,  and  with  earth  upon 
his  head.  And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  wny- 
ude  watching:  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.  And 
when  the  man  came  into  the  city  and  told  it.  all  the  city  cried  out. 
And  when  Eli  heard  the  noiae  of  the  crying,  he  said, '  What  meaneth 
the  noise  of  this  tumult?'  Anil  the  man  came  in  hastily,  and  told 
KU.  Now  Eli  was  ninety  and  eight  years  old ;  and  liis  eyes  were 
dim,  that  he  could  not  sec.  And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  'I  am  be 
that  came  out  of  the  army,  and  I  fled  to-day  out  of  the  arm>'.' 
And  he  said,  'What  is  there  done,  my  son?'  .\nd  the  messenger 
answered  and  said,  'ff^racl  is  fled  before  the  Philistinctt,  and  there 
hath  been  al!y>  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy  two 
sons  also,  Uophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  God  is 
taken. '  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  made  mention  of  tho  ark 
of  Qod,  that  Eli  fell  from  off  liis  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the 
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Rat«,  and  bis  neck  brake,  and  be  died :  for  be  was  an  old  man,  and 
heavj'.    And  ho  had  judged  Israel  forty  y«ara. 

"And  his  daughtor  in  law,  Phinchas'  wife,  was  with  child,  near 
to  be  dcUvered  ;  ami  when  she  heard  the  lidingfi  that  the  ark  of 
God  vas  taken,  and  that  her  father  in  law  and  her  husband  were 
dead,  she  bowed  hcrseU  and  travailed;  for  her  pains  came  upon 
her.  And  about  the  time  of  her  death  the  women  that  stood 
by  her  said  unto  her.  '  Fear  not ;  for  thou  haal  born  a  son !  But 
she  answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard  it.  And  she  named  the 
child  I-chiibod,'  sajing,  'Tbc  ^orj'  is  departed  from  Israel:' 
because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  because  of  her  father  in 
hiw  and  her  husband."    (i  Sam.,  chap,  iv.) 

The  sucressor  of  EU  and  the  last  of  the  Judges  was  Samuel, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  rule  come  an  event  in  the  history  of  Israel 
which  paralleled  and  was  suggested  by  tjie  experience  of  the  greater 
nations  arotmd.  A  king  aroec.  We  are  told  in  vivid  language 
the  plain  issue  between  the  more  aneient  rule  of  priestcraft  and 
the  nevii'er  fashion  in  human  affatrs.  It  is  imjKiseible  to  avoid  a 
second  quotation. 

"Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  tbemselvea  together,  and 
came  to  Samuel  unto  Rjunab,  and  said  unto  liim :  'Behold,  tbou 
art  old.  ami  thy  Kona  walk  not  in  thy  ways:  now  make  us  a 
king  to  judge  us  tike  all  the  nations.' 

"But  tbc  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  tbey  suid,  *Give  us  a 
king  to  judge  us. '  And  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  the 
I^jfd  said  unto  Samuel,  'Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee :  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  rejected  me.  that  I  should  not  reign  over  Ihem. 
According  to  all  the  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  wlierewith 
they  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods,  so  do  they  also  unt-o 
thee.  Now  therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice :  howbeit  yet 
protost.  solemnly  unto  thtnn,  and  shew  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them.' 

"And  Samuel  tokl  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people 
that  asked  of  liim  a  king.  And  he  said,  'This  will  be  the  manner 
of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you :   He  will  take  your  sons,  and 

>  TiMt  is.  wbera  is  the  glaty  T 
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appoint  thpm  for  himsolf,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  hr  hip  horeenMni ; 
and  sonif'  shall  run  lH>foty  his  chariots.  And  he  will  appoint-  him 
captains  over  thoiunndB,  and  captains  over  fifties ;  and  wilt  set  them 
to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  inRtni- 
ments  of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots.  And  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  confeotjoners,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be 
bakers.  And  he  will  take  your  Gelds,  and  your  \ineyards.  and 
your  oUveyarda,  even  the  befit  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his 
servants.  And  he  will  take  thfi  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of 
your  \*ineyiirds,  and  give  to  bin  officere,  and  to  hia  wpr\*anta. 
And  he  will  tjike  ywir  menwrvant*,  and  j'oiir  mHid(-pr\-anti?, 
and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  awes,  and  put  them  to 
his  work.  He  will  take  th*-  tenth  of  your  sherp;  and  ye  shall  be 
his  servante.  Aod  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  bocause  of  your 
king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you ;  and  the  Tjord  will  not  hear 
you  in  that  day.' 

"NeverOielees  the  people  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samud ; 
and  they  said,  'Nay;  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us;  that  we 
alw)  may  Im?  like  all  the  nation^  ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us, 
and  go  out  before  ux,  and  iight  our  battles.' "  (i  Sam.,  chap. 
vUi.) 

S3 

But  the  nature  and  position  of  their  land  was  against  the  He- 
brews, and  their  first  king  Saul  was  no  more  sucoessfvil  thnn  their 
judges.  The  long  intrigues  of  the  adventurer  David  against  Saul 
are  told  in  the  rest  of  the  first,  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  end  of 
Saul  was  utter  defeat  upon  Mount  Gilboa.  His  army  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  PhiIL<tinc  archeis. 

"And  it  came  to  pa-ts  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came 
to  strip  the  Hlain,  that  tbcy  found  Saul  and  his  thr«e  son^  fatlea  in 
Mount  Gilbon.  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stiipp*-d  off  his 
armour,  and  sent  into  the  land  of  the  PhilL<ttin««  round  about,  to 
publish  it  in  the  house  of  their  idols,  and  among  the  people.  And 
they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtamth  ;  and  they  fastened 
bin  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan."    {i  Sam.,  chap,  xxxi.) 

David  (960  b.c.  roughly)  was  more  politic  and  successful  than 
bin  iJixdfct'ssuT,  and  be  eeems  to  have  pUced  him&elf  under  the 
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protection  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  This  Phanirinn  alliance  sus- 
t^ned  him,  and  was  the  esaential  clnumt  in  the  Kroatneia  of  hifl 
BOQ  Solomon.  His  stor^',  ivitb  its  constant  assassinationa  and 
eicecutiom,  reads  rath«r  like  the  history  of  some  savage  ebi«f  than 
of  a  cinhicd  mnnarch.  It  iH  told  with  great  viv'idneiJM  in  the  second 
book  of  Samuel. 

The  6rst  book  of  Kings  begins  with  the  reign  trf  King  Solomon 
(960  H.c.  roustKly).  The  most  intereHtinR  thing  in  that  story,  from 
the  pirint  of  view  of  the  general  historian,  is  the  reia.t.ianship  of 
Solomon  to  the  national  reliidon  and  the  priesthood,  and  liin  dcat- 
iDe9Vt-iththetabcmacie,tlie  priest  Zadok,  and  the  prophet  Nathan. 

The  opening  of  Solomon's  reign  is  as  bloody  as  his  father's. 
The  last  rwxirded  speech  of  David  arranges  for  the  murder  of  Shim- 
ei ;  his  last  rmrorded  word  is  "blood,"  "But  his  hoar  lit-ad  bring 
ihou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood,"  he  says,  iKMntiiig  out  that 
though  old  Shiniei  is  protecU--d  by  a  vow  David  had  made  to  the 
Lord  «»  long  as  David  lives,  then-  ia  nothing  to  bind  Solomon 
in  that  matter.  Solomon  proceeds  to  murdt-r  his  brother,  who  hws 
sought  the  throne  but  qumlcd  and  mode  submissioQ.  He  then 
denU  freely  with  his  brother's  party.  The  wenk  hold  of  relipon 
upon  the  racially  and  mentally  confused  Hebrews  at  that  time  is 
shown  by  the  ease  willi  which  he  rephices  the  hmrtile  chief  priest 
by  his  own  adherent  Zodok,  and  still  more  strikingly  by  the  murder 
of  Joab  by  Brnaiah,  Solomon's  chief  ruffian,  in  the  Tabernacle, 
while  the  victim  is  claiming  sanctuary  and  holding  to  the  very 
boms  of  Jeh()^■ah'3  altar.  Then  Solomon  sets  to  work,  in  what 
was  for  that  lime  a  thoroughly  motleni  spirit,  to  recaat  Ihe  ri'ligion 
of  his  p4K>ple.  He  contiiuits  the  allianee  wilb  Hiram,  King  of  Si- 
don,  who  uscH  Solomon's  kingdom  as  a  high  roatl  by  which  to  reach 
and  build  shipping  upon  the  Rod  Sea,  and  u  hitherto  tinlicard-of 
wealth  accumulates  in  Jerusalem  as  a  result  of  thirt  parl-nership. 
Gang  labour  apiM-arx  in  Israel;  Salomon  8VDd.>t  n;luyr)  of  men  to 
cut  eodarwood  in  Lebanon  under  liiram,  and  organizes  a  service 
of  porters  through  the  Itmd.  (There  is  much  in  all  this  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  relations  of  some  Central  ^Vfriean  chief  to  a  Euro- 
pean trading  coucltti.)  Solomon  thi-n  builds  a  |>aIaco  for  himsi^'If, 
and  a  temple  not  nearly  as  big  for  Jehovah.  Hitherto,  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  the  divine  symbol  of  these  ancient  Hebrews,  had 
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abode  Id  a  large  tent,  vhicb  had  been  shiftctl  from  one  liif^  place 
to  another,  nod  Bucrifices  bod  been  offered  to  the  God  of  Israel  upon 
a  number  of  different  high  places.  Now  the  ark  is  brought  into  the 
golden  spIendouTB  of  the  inner  chamber  of  a  temple  of  cedar- 
ehcttthed  stone,  and  put  between  two  great  winged  figures  of  ^Idcd 
olivewood,  and  sacrifices  arc  hejiccforth  to  bi;  made  only  ui>ou  the 
altar  before  it. 

This  centralizing  innovation  mil  remind  the  reader  of  both 
AkImatOD  and  Nabonidus.  Such  thinj^  as  this  are  done  suc- 
cessfidly  only  when  the  prestige  and  tradition  and  learning  of  tho 
priestly  order  has  sunken  to  a  very  low  level.' 

"And  he  appointed,  according  to  the  order  of  David  his  father, 
the  courses  <rf  the  priests  to  their  service,  and  the  Levit«s  to  their 
charges,  to  praise  and  minister  before  the  priests,  as  the  duty  of 
evco'  day  required ;  the  porters  also  by  their  courses  at  every  gate ; 
for  80  had  David  the  man  of  God  commanded.  And  they  deimrted 
not  from  the  commandment  of  the  king  unto  the  priests  and  Le\1tes 
coneeming  any  matter,  or  concerning  the  treasurps." 

Neither  Solomon's  establishment  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  Jerusalem  upon  this  new  fooling,  nor  his  vision  of  and  conversa- 
tion with  his  God  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
developing  a  sort  of  theologica!  Qirtatiousness  in  hia  declining 
years.  He  married  widely,  if  only  for  reasons  of  state  and  splen- 
dour, and  he  entertwnwl  Hn  numerous  wives  by  sacrificing  to 
their  national  deities,  to  the  Sidoniangoddetn;  Aahtaroth  (Tshtar), 
to  Chemosh  (a  Moabitish  god),  to  Moloch,  and  ko  forth.  The 
Bible  account  of  Solomon  docs,  in  fact,  show  u^i  a  king  and  a  con- 
fused people,  both  ^upen>titiou»  and  mentally  unstable,  in  no 
way  more  reli^ous  than  any  other  people  of  the  surrounding  world. 

A  point  of  ooDfliderable  interest  in  the  story  of  Solomon,  because 
it  marks  a  phase  in  Egyptian  aff»rs,  is  his  marri^e  to  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh :  Tliis  must  have  bpco  one  of  the  Pharaolis  of  the 
XXIst  Dynasty:  In  the  great  daj-H  of  Aroenophis  III,  as  the  Tel 
Amama  letters  wntnpwi,  Pliaraoh  could  condescend  to  receive 
a  Babylonian  princess  into  hiM  harem,  but  he  rcfuHed  abmlutely 

'  But  upon  tlio  qucetiOD  vbetlior  it*  "GonlTiiIiixtloii "  was  liie-  work  of  SuloaiOD 
or  A  uucl)  1«t«r  Ida*,  cp.  S.  R.  Driver.  I>f^ttfo7WTnv  {lat.  Crli.  CQimneotarr).  — 
G.  W.  B. 
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lo  girant  ho  divine  a  creature  as  an  Egj^Jtlan  prino^s  in  marria^ 
to  ibe  Babylonian  Dioo&rcb.  It  jiomts  to  the  steady  decline  of 
Egyptian  prp-slige  that  now,  three  ccaturics  later,  such  a  petty 
tnooaich  as  Solornon  could  wed  on  et|ual  tenon  with  an  Egyptian 
princess.  There  was,  however,  a  revival  with  Ihe  next  Egyptian 
dynaoty  (XXII);  and  the  Pharaoh  Sbishak,  the  founder,  taking 
advantage  of  Ihc  cleavage  b^tT^cen  Israel  and  Judah^  which  had 
been  developing  throt^  the  reigns  of  both  David  and  Solomon, 
took  Jerusalem  and  looted  the  all-too-brief  Bplt-ndouTB  both  of  the 
new  temple  and  of  the  king's  house. 

Shislukk  seems  also  to  have  eubjugated  Philistia.  From  this 
Umo  onward  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Philistim-s  fade  in  importance. 
They  bad  already  lost  their  Cretan  language  and  adopted  that  of 
the  Semites  they  had  conquered,  and  although  their  cities  rcmnjn 
more  or  le-ss  independent,  tliey  merge  gradually  into  the  general 
Semitic  life  of  Palestine. 

Thrae  is  BX-idence  that  the  original  rude  but  eonvineing  narra- 
tive of  Solomf  mi's  rule,  of  his  viuiou.s  murders,  of  his  association  with 
Hiram,  of  his  palace  and  temple  building,  and  the  extravagances 
that  weakened  and  finally  tore  lu^  kingdom  in  twain,  has  been 
subjected  to  extensive  interpolations  and  expanfdons  by  a  later 
writer,  anxioua  lo  exaggerate  Ium  pixjajierity  and  glorify  hifl  wisdom. 
It  is  not  the  i>laee  here  to  deal  nith  the  oriticnsm  of  Bible  origins, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  common  fionse  rathei-  than  of  scholar- 
ship to  note  the  nmnifeat  reality  anil  veracity  of  the  main  Hubstance 
of  the  Bccoimt  (A  David  and  Solomon,  an  account  explaining  Mome- 
times  and  justifying  sometimt'.s,  but  neverthele«fs  relating  facts, 
even  the  harslicat-  facta,  on  only  a  contemporary  or  almost  contem- 
porary' writer,  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  concealed,  would 
nlato  them,  and  then  to  remark  the  sudden  lapse  into  adulation 
ffben  the  inserted  passages  occur.  It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  written  assertion  over  realities  in  men's  minds  that 
this  Bible  narrative  has  imposed,  not  only  upon  the  Christian, 
but  upon  the  Moslim  world,  the  belief  that  King  Solomon  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  but  one  of  the  wisest  of  men. 
Yet  the  first  book  of  Kings  tells  in  detail  his  utmost  splendours, 
and  beside  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  buildings  and  organiza- 
tions of  such  great  monsrchs  as  Thotmcs  III  or  Hamt>se4  1 1  or  haif 
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&  dozen  other  Ph&raobs,  or  of  Sftrgon  II  or  Surdaoapalus  or  Neb- 
uchadnezzar the  Great,  they  are  trivial.  Uis  temple,  measured 
internally,  was  twenty  cubits  brood,  about  35  feet '  —  that  is,  the 
breadlb  of  a  small  villa  reeidenoe  —  and  sixty  cubits,  say,  100  feel, 
long.  And  as  for  his  wisdom  and  5tat«scrait,  one  netxl  go  no 
funber  than  tht*  Bible  to  me  that  Solomon  was  a  mexe  helppr 
in  Ihc  wide-reaching  whi^meii  of  tlie  trader-king  Hiram,  and  his 
kinf;dom  a  pawn  bctwei^n  Phrcnicia  and  Efypi.  His  importance 
was  due  larKcly  to  the  temporar>'  rnfcpblement  of  Egypt,  which 
ciicournKcd  the  ambition  of  the  Pha-oidaQ  and  made  it  nccce-'ary 
to  propitiate  the  holder  of  the  key  to  on  alternate  trade  route 
to  the  Kael.  To  his  own  people  Solomon  was  a  wasteful  and  op- 
pressive monarch,  and  already  before  hi^  death  bis  kingdom  was 
splitting,  visibly  to  all  men. 

With  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  the  brief  ^ory  of  the  HebreHis 
ends ;  the  northern  and  richer  section  of  his  kingdom,  long  oppressed 
by  taxation  to  sustain  his  splendours,  breaks  off  from  Jerusalem 
to  become  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  this  split  ruptures 
that  linking  connection  between  Sidon  and  the  Red  Sea  by  which 
Solomon's  gleam  of  wealth  was  p«sf<ible.  There  is  no  more  wealth 
in  Hebrew  historj*.  Jerusalem  remains  the  i-afatal  of  one  tribe, 
the  tHbe  of  Judah,  the  capital  of  a  land  of  harrrn  hills,  cut  off 
by  Phihstja  from  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  enemies. 

The  tale  of  wars,  of  religjoue  conflicts,  of  usurpations,  asesssina- 
tions,  and  of  fratricidal  murders  to  secure  the  throne  goes  on  for 
three  centuries.  It  is  a  tale  frankly  barbaric.  Israel  wars  witb 
Judah  and  the  ndglibouriug  states ;  forms  alliances  first  with  one 
and  then  with  the  other.  The  power  of  Aramcan  Syria  bums  like 
a  baleful  star  over  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  then  thert'  rises 
bcliind  it  the  great  anti  growing  i>ower  of  the  laat  Awyrian  Empire. 
For  three  centurira  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  was  like  the  life  of  a 
man  who  insists  upon  living  in  the  middle  of  a  bus>'  thoroughfare, 
and  is  coascquontly  being  run  over  constantly  by  omnibuses  and 
motor-Ionics. 

"Pul"  (apparently  the  same  person  as  Tiglath  Pileser  III) 
Is,  according  to  the  Bible  narrative,  the  first  A8a>Tian  monarch 

*  KatinuktM  of  iho  coUt  varjr.  The  ereatMl  b  44  iach«a.  ThU  would  f>xt«iKl 
tb«  width  lu  aoveuty-odd  ieeL 
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to  appear  upon  the  Hebrew  borizoD,  and  Menahem  buys  him  off 
with  a  thousand  takuts  of  silver  <738  u.c).  But  llie  power  of 
Aiisyria  \»  beading  slruiKlit  for  the  now  axed  and  deradt^nt  land 
of  ^Kypt,  and  tbo  Iin4>  of  attack  lic»  tbroueli  Judea ;  TidO'tb  Pileser 
III  retunui  and  Sbalmanc^r  follows  in  hiH  steps,  the  KinR  of  Israel 
intrigucfl  for  help  with  Ejo-pt.  that  "broken  reed,"  and  in  721 
B.C.,  as  we  have  already  noted,  bis  kiuKdom  is  swept  off  into  cap- 
tivity and  utterly  lost  to  hiBtory.  The  some  fate  hung  over 
Judah,  but  for  a  little  while  it  was  averted.  The  fate  of  Seana- 
cherib's  army  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah  (701  b.c).  and  how  he 
W88  mui'dered  by  bis  sons  (n  Kings  xix.  37),  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  subeequent  pubjugation  of  Egypt  by  Assyria  finds 
DO  mention  in  Holy  Writ,  but  it  is  clear  that  before  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  King  Hezekiah  hod  rarried  on  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  Babylon  {700  B.C.),  whirh  whs  in  revolt  against 
Sar^D  II  of  A.'wyria.  There  followed  the  conquest  of  E^-pt  by 
Esarhmidon,  and  then  for  a  time  Assyria  was  oceu^ned  with  her 
own  troubkas ;  the  Scythians  and  Medr*  and  Persians  weie  prentang 
ber  on  the  north,  and  Babylon  was  in  in^iurrection.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  Egypt,  relieved  for  a  time  from  Assyrian  pressure, 
entered  upon  a  phase  of  revival,  fti'st  under  Psammetichufi  and  then 
under  Necho  11. 

Again  the  little  country  in  between  made  mistakes  in  ita  alli- 
ances. But  on  neither  side  waa  there  safety.  Josiah  opposed 
Necho,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  r6U8  B.C.).  The 
king  of  Judah  beciune  an  F^'ptian  tributarj'.  Then  when  Necho, 
after  pa-thing  aa  far  iis  the  Euphrates,  fell  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
II,  Judah  fell  with  him  (604  u.c).  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  a  trini 
of  three  puppet  kiii)(!<,  earned  off  the  grrater  part  of  the  people 
into  captivity  in  Babylon  (5%  D.C.),  unil  the  rc»t,  after  u  rining  and 
a  maasacre  of  Bubyluniiui  otBciats,  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance 
of  Cbaldea  in  Egypt. 

"And  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  princes;  all  these  he  brouglit  to  Babylon.  And 
they  burnt  the  house  of  God  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the 
goodly  vesaclfi  thereof.    And  thcro  that  bad  escaped  from  the 
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sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon ;  where  they  were  sorvante  to 
him  a.tut  his  sods  until  the  reign  of  thcicingdoincd  Persia."  (it 
Cbron.  xxxvi.  18,  19,  20.) 

So  the  four  centuries  of  Hebrew  kingship  conK«  to  an  end. 
From  first  to  last  it  wa«  a  mere  incident  in  the  larger  and  Krcat«r 
historj-  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia.  But  out  of  it 
there  were  now  to  arise  mora)  and  intellectual  consequences  of 
primary  importance  to  all  mankind. 


The  Jews  who  returned,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  gen- 
erations, to  Jerusalem  from  Babylonia  in.  the  time  of  Cyrus  were 
a  very  <lifEerent  people  from  tho  warring  Baal  worehippens  and 
Jehovah  worshippers,  the  Hacrificers  in  the  high  places  and  sacri- 
Rc-ent  at  Jenuudem  of  the  kingdomn  of  Iitrael  and  Judah.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  Bible  narrative  iK  that  the  Jew>i  went  to  Babylon 
harbarian»  and  came  back  civilized.  They  went  a  confused 
and  divided  multitude,  with  no  national  Hrlf-consciousness; 
they  came  back  wit  h  an  intense  and  exclusive  national  spirit.  They 
went  with  no  common  literature  generally  known  to  them,  for  it 
was  only  about  forty  years  before  the  captivity  that  king  Joeiah 
ia  said  to  have  discovered  "a  book  of  the  law"  in  the  temple 
(n  Kings  xni.),  and,  besides  that,  there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  record 
of  any  reading  of  hooks;  and  they  returned  with  most  of  their 
material  for  the  Old  Testament.  It  19  manifest  that,  relieved  of 
their  bickering  and  mur<lcrous  kinfp,  restrained  from  politicH  and 
in  the  intellectually  Btimulating  atmosphere  of  that  Babylonian 
wtirld,  the  Jewish  mind  made  a  great  !(t«p  fonvard  during  the  rap- 
tivity. 

It  wan  an  age  of  hifltoricjil  inquiry  and  learning  in  Babylonia. 
The  Babylonian  influences  that  hml  inudc  Sardanapalus  collect  a 
great  library  of  ancient  writings  in  Nineveh  were  still  at  work. 
We  have  already  told  how  Nabonidus  was  so  jirooccupied  with 
antiquarian  research  as  to  neglect  the  defence  of  Uh  kingdom 
agmn.<it  Cyrua.  Everything,  therefore,  contributed  to  set  the  exiled 
Jews  inquiring  into  their  own  liiatory,  and  they  found  an  inspiring 
leader  in  the  prophet  E!!(?kiet.  From  audi  hidden  and  forgotten 
records  as  they  had  with  them,  gonc&togics,  contemporary  his- 
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toiies  o£  Da\i<l,  Solomon,  nn<l  I  heir  other  lanf^,  legends  and  tradi- 
tionn,  tlicy  mtulo  out  and  ompliQ^l  their  own  Btory,  and  told  it  to 
Babylon  and  themselves.  The  story  of  the  Creation  itnd  the  Flood, 
modi  of  the  fltory  of  Moses,  much  of  Bani.son,  were  probably 
incorporatwl  from  Babylonian  sources.*  When  the  Jews  returned 
to  Jerusalptn,  only  the  Pcrntutcuch  had  Iwen  put  together  into  one 
book,  but  the  grouping  of  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  was 
bound  to  follow. 

The  rest  of  their  literature  romoiaed  for  some  ceDturiee  as 
separate  books,  to  which  a  very  variable  amount  of  respect  was 
paid.  Sonie  of  tlie  later  booka  are  frankly  pofit-eaptivity  compo- 
ritions.  Over  all  this  literature  were  thrown  certain  leiuiing  ideas. 
There  was  an  idea,  which  even  Ihcsn  book.s  thenutelves  gainsay  in 
detail,  that  all  the  people  were  pun^-bliKHlfii  children  of  Abraham ; 
there  waa  next  an  i<!pa  of  a  promi«r  niatit-  by  Jehovah  lo  Abraham 
that  he  would  exalt  the  Jennsh  race  above  all  other  races ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  was  the  behef  first  of  all  that  Jehovah  was  I  he  greatest 
and  moHt  powerful  of  tribal  gods,  and  then  that  he  was  u  god  above 
all  other  gods,  and  at  lout  that  be  waa  the  only  true  god.  The  Jcvs 
became  convinced  at  last,  BJi  a  people,  that  they  were  the  ehoaen 
people  of  the  one  God  of  all  the  earth. 

And  arising  v«r>'  naturallj-  out  of  thew^  three  ideas,  waa  a  fourth, 
the  idea  of  a  eoming  loader,  a  saviour,  a  Mewiiah  who  would 
realise  the  long-postponed  promises  of  Jehovah. 

This  welding  together  of  the  Jews  into  one  tradition-eementcd 
people  in  the  aourse  of  the  "seventy  yearn"  is  the  first  instance  in 
hLstory  of  tlie  new  power  of  the  writtea  wortl  in  human  affairs. 
It  wan  a  mental  consolidation  that  did  much  more  than  uni(« 
the  people  who  rt-tumed  to  Jerusalem.  This  idea  of  bclonidng  to 
tt  cha«^n  race  pn-dt-Btined  lo  pre-eminence  wu**  a  very  iittraclive 
one.  It  poatesscd  also  Iboec  Jews  who  remained  in  Babylonia.  Its 
fit«raturc  reached  the  Jews  now  established  in  Egj-pt.  U  affected 
the  mixed  people  who  had  been  placed  in  Samaria,  the  old  capital 
of  the  kinf^  of  Israel  when  the  ten  tribes  were  <ieportod  to  Media. 
It  itispired  a  great  number  of  Babylonians  and  tlie  like  to  claim 
Abraham  as  their  father,  and  thrust  their  company  iipoti  the 

^H         'fiat  on*  TenloD  of  the  Crontlon  story  and  bhe  Eilanatory.  tbouKb  orifiiutly 
^B     Inm  BabyloQ.  wain  t/>bavab«etiknuwii  to  the  U«bntnbefar«  ilie  Rxilo.— O.  W.B. 
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nianaag  Uiwb.  Ammouitai  and  Moalitcs  becaae  adhcnotsi 
Tto  book  «f  N'dMBMb  s  fvU  <rf  Ibe  ^ttnm  fwrfmipri  by  thu 
ill  mini  of  tbe  ptvnkgtg  of  the  efaoan.  The  ievs  wttv  already 
a  people  iBipOTed  in  many  laadi  and  dtiea*  vImb  tkmr  waait  and 
bop«  vera  amfied  and  they  became  ■■  ckImtb  peo|ile.  Bat 
at  fint  their  excluaTCDeH  u  merdy  to  preacrre  aoandaeBB  of  do(^ 
trisc  and  wocaliip,  waned  by  aocfa  taawBtafale  hpacs  as  th<:ee  of 
King  SokxDOtt.  To  genuine  proaelytea  of  vhaterer  laoe,  Juilaittin 
loos  1*^  <^(  welcomiDE  unu. 

fk  To  PbcenietanB  after  tbe  falla  of  Tyre  and  Carthay,  oonTtmen 
to  Jtidaism  most  have  been  partieulariy  ea^y  and  attractive. 
Tbeir  )**«e"*C"  waa  oloeoly  akin  to  Hebcev.  It  is  poEeible  that 
liie  great  majority  of  African  and  Spaniah  Jem  an  leaUy  of  Pha*iu- 
cian  oripn.  Tlicrf  vere  ako  great  Atabtaa  acefaajooa.  In  8ouib 
Rii-MA,  a»  we  shall  note  later,  thete  were  cvaa  Moagoliau  Jews. 

M 

Tbe  hUtorical  hooks  from  Geoods  to  Nebcmiofa,  upon  which 
the  iiifa  of  the  promifle  to  the  rhonen  people  hod  been  ixaposed 
later,  were  no  doubt  the  backbone  of  Jewish  nimtal  iioitr,  but 
thr-y  by  no  moane  complr^te  the  Hebrew  literature  from  which 
finally  llii-  Bible  waa  made  up.  Of  euch  books  aa  Job,  aaiil  to  be 
no  imitBrjon  of  Opwk  tragedy,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  tbe  Psalms, 
Provorl-w,  and  othws,  there  la  no  time  to  write  in  this  Outiine, 
but  H.  In  npc««ar>'  to  deal  with  the  books  known  as  "  the  Prophets" 
with  Home  fulluote.  For  those  books  are  afauo^l  the  earliest  and 
certainly  (lie  Vwwt  evidence  of  the  apiiearancc  of  a  new  kind  of 
leading  in  liunum  affatrs.* 

Th««e  prophet*!  are  not  a  new  claee  in  the  conuDimit>- :  they  are 
of  the  moHt  variotM  ori^ns  —  i^kiel  was  of  the  priestly  caste  and '] 
of  [)rieRtly  s,\-m|)athie»i,  Rnd  Amoe  was  a  ghepherd ;  but  they  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  bring  into  life  a  religious  force  outade 
the  sacrifices  and  formalitice  of  prieetboud  and  temple.  The 
earlier  prophpt*  spem  mot<t  like  the  earlier  prieais.  they  are  omcular, 
tttey  &VK  advicv  and  foretell  cvente;  it  is  quite  possible  that  at 

'  Pot  enriy  Gioiitian  aiilUiintlioiui  of  tho  (dm  of  a  M««uh  nnd  of  the  propbiiie 
Bty]»,  MO  Ikcuilcd'ii  TiotlottBunl  of  liiiiaion  and  Thovuht  in  Andtti  Em/pt.  \ 
nry  cood  book  un  Ui«  lUbnw  proptaala  la  W.  A.  C.  Allan's  Old  TtMmtut  PntMa, 
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fiwt,  in  tbc-  days  when  there  were  many  high  plaecs  in  the  land  »nd 
religious  ideas  wore  comparatively  utisetttwl,  there  wns  no  great 
tfistinctioa  between  priest  and  prophet.  Tlie  prophets  danced, 
it  would  seem,  somewhat  after  the  DerviHh  fashion,  and  uttered 
oraclrw.  Generally  they  wore  a  distinctive  mantle  of  rough  gonl^ 
skin.  Thoy  kept  up  the  nomadic  tradition  &.■)  against  the  "new 
ways"  of  the  settlement.  But  after  the  building  of  the  t*mple  and 
the  organization  of  the  priesthood,  the  prophetic;  type*  n^mains 
over  and  outside  the  formal  religious  scheme.  They  were  prohably 
always  more  or  less  of  an  annoyance  to  the  priests.  They  beeame 
informal  advisers  upon  pubUc  affaii's,  denouncers  of  sin  and  Ktraugc 
practices,  "self-constituted,"  as  we  should  say,  having  no  «ano 
tion  but  an  inner  light.  "Now  the  word  of  the  Lord  come  unto" 
—  80  and  so ;  that  is  the  formxila. 

'  In  the  latter  and  most  troubled  dfl>TS  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
as  Egypt,  North  Arabia,  Assj-ria,  and  then  Babylonia  closed  like 
a  vice  upon  the  land,  Ihesp  pniphets  became  very  signifieant  and 
powerful.  Their  appeal  wa-i  to  anxious  and  fearful  minds,  and  at 
Bist  their  exhortalinn  wat*  chiefly  towards  repentance,  the  pulling 
down  of  this  or  that  hiRh  plai^,  the  reetoration  of  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  the  like.  But  through  some  of  the  prophecies  there  runs 
Alreatiy  a  note  Uke  the  note  of  what  we  ca\\  nowadays  a  "aoeial 
reformer."  The  rich  arc  "grinding  the  faeps  of  the  poor";  the 
luxurious  are  consuming  the  children's  bread ;  inSuential  and 
wealthy  people  make  friends  with  and  imitate  the  tsplendouni 
and  vicL'a  of  foreigners,  and  8acri6ce  the  common  people  to  tlienc 
now  fa.'ihion.t ;  and  this  is  hateful  to  Jehovah,  who  will  certainly 
pimish  tbc  land. 

But  with  the  broadening  of  ideas  that  came  with  the  Captivity, 
the  tcnour  of  prophecy  broadens  and  ch.-uiges.     The  jealous  petti- 
that  disfigures  the  earUer  tribal  ideas  of  God  give  place  to 

''a  new  ide-a  of  a  god  of  universal  righteousness.     It  is  clear  that 
the  increaaing  influence  of  prophets  was  not  confined  to  the  Jew- 
lb  people ;  it  was  something  that  was  going  on  in  thoee  days  all 

'orer  the  Semitic  world.  The  breaking  down  of  nations  and  king- 
donu  to  form  the  great  and  changing  empires  of  that  age,  the  smash- 
ing up  of  cults  and  priesthoods,  the  mutual  discrediting  of  temple 
by  temple  in  their  rivalriw  and  diftputeti  —  all  these  influencos  were 
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Heasing  men's  minds  to  a  freer  and  wtler  rnligious  outlook.  The 
temples  had  aceumulated  great  t^tores  of  gnlden  vessels  and  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  imaginntions  of  men.  It  ifi  difficult  io  estimate 
whether,  aniidst  these  constant  ware,  life  had  become  more  uncei^ 
taia  and  unhappy  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  men  had  bc<:omc  more  conscious  of  its  miseriea  and 
iiwocuritiw.  Except  for  the  weak  and  the  women,  there  remained 
little  oomfort  or  asiturance  in  the  tmrhficea,  ritual  and  furmal  devo- 
tions  of  the  temples.  Such  wan  the  worltl  to  which  the  later 
prophels  of  Israel  bejpui  to  talk  of  tlie  One  God,  and  of  a  I'minise 
that,  .some  day  the  world  should  come  to  peace  and  unity  and  liappi- 
nesB.  This  gnsat  God  that  men  wore  now  dLscovorinK  lived  in  a 
temple  "  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  a  ^reat  body  of  such  thought  sod  utterance  in 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  throughout  the  Semitic  east.  The  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Bible  can  be  but  specimens  of  the  proplnwyings 
of  that  limL-.  .  .  . 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the;  grjuiual  escape  of  writing 
and  knowledge  from  their  original  limitation  U>  the  pricstliood  and 
the  temple  precincts,  from  the  sheU  in  which  they  were  first  de- 
veloped and  cherished.  Wo  have  taken  Herodotus  as  an  interest- 
ing Bpeeimen  of  what  we  have  called  the  free  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. Now  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  wmilar  overflow  of  moral 
ideas  into  the  general  community.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the 
steady  expansion  of  tbcir  ideas  towards  one  God  in  all  the  world, 
is  a  parallel  development  of  the  free  conscience  of  mankind.  From 
this  time  onward  there  runs  througli  human  thought,  now  weakly 
and  oljscurely,  now  gathering  power,  the  idea  t>f  one  rule  in  the 
world,  and  of  a  promise  and  powdbilit-y  of  an  active  and  splendid 
peace  and  tiappincss  in  human  affaint.  From  being  a  temple  r^ 
ligion  of  the  old  type;,  tlie  Jewbh  n-ligion  becorae-s,  t«  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  prfiphetiic  and  creative  rehgion  of  n  new  type.  Prophet 
succeeds  prophet.  Later  on,  as  we  shall  tell,  there  was  hcxn  a 
prophet  of  unprecedented  power,  Jesus,  whose  followers  founded 
the  great  universal  religion  of  ChriBtianity.  Still  \al^T  Muham- 
mad, another  prophet,  appear>i  in  Aralna  and  founds  Islam.  In 
spite  of  very  distinctive  featunw  of  their  own.  these  two  teachers 
do  in  &  manner  arise  out  oi,  and  in  aucoeoiuon  to  these  Jewish 
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prophffttf.  It  19  DOt  the  place  of  the  hirttoriftn  to  discuss  the  truth 
and  falaity  of  religion,  but  it  is  his  business  to  record  the  ap- 
pcanmce  of  great  coDstructive  ideas.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
years  ago,  aod  six  or  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  after  the 
walhi  of  the  fintt  Sumerian  eitiE?s  aro»e,  the  idean  of  the  moral 
unity  of  mankind  and  of  a  worhl  [tt^aoe  had  oonie  into  the  world-' 

'  Flctohor  B,  Swift'i  frfuoofvon  in  Arteicnt  7«raal  from  Sarii*^  TVntM  lo  a.I>. 
70  ia  AD  InUmatlag  account  ol  Uk  way  in  which  tbe  JDwiah  reliKiuu.  bvouuau  it  wad 
•  literaturD-eiiBtditicd  rcliinnn,  )c(l  lu  iha  firot  eSarta  to  provide  damcntaty  cdu- 
OKtion  Tor  oti  Um  cbildroo  io  Ibc  oammuuio. 
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|l 

AND  now  our  luatoo'  mutit  go  back  again  to  thoHc  Aryan- 
spAaldng  pooplcn  of  whoac  rarly  hf-^nnings  wu  have  spven 
an  account  in.  Chapters  XIV  and  XV.  WV  must,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  repeat  here  two  waxninfis  we  have  already  f^veo  the 
reader:  Sret,  that  wo  use  the  word  Aryan  in  its  widest  sense,  to 
express  all  the  early  [leoplea  who  spoke  languages  of  the  "  Indi 
Germanic"  or  "Indo-European"  group;  and,  secondly,  that  when 
we  use  the  woni  Aryan  we  do  not  imply  any  racial  purity. 

The  ori^nal  !4[X«kers  of  the  fundamental  Aryan  lajiguage, 
2000  or  3000  ycure  B.C.,  were  probaltly  a  »i>ewuliiied  and  difltino- 
tivc  Nordic  race  of  fmr  wlute  men,  accu«iom.ed  to  forests  and  cattle, 
who  wandered  east  of  the  Rhine  and  through  the  forests  of  the 
Danube  valley,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastward 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  groat  Central  Asian  Sea;  but  very 
early  they  had  encountered  and  mixed  themselves  extensively, 
and  as  they  aprea*i  they  continual  to  mix  themselves  ■with  other 
races,  with  racex  of  uncertain  affinilics  in  Asia  Minor  and  with 
Bxrian  and  M(?diterranwin  peoples  of  the  dark-hairet]  white  race. 


to 

lO-^ 


)  RklzewAy's  fiarru  BUloty  of  Grteet  tuu  be»n  iumI  twra.  and  Oilbeit  Miuray'l 
JftM  <4  lA«  (Irttk  Epie. 
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For  instance,  the  Arymiii,  Kpr«ailmf;  and  pressins  westward  in  eu(V 
ccssive  waves  of  Keltic-«tpnaking  peoples  through  Gaul  aud  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  raixwl  mon'  and  inort-  with  Iberian  races,  and  were 
affected  morp  and  morn  by  that  Ibt^riun  blood  and  thtir  S|)eecb 
t^  the  vharact.eri»tir«  nf  thi>  iBxipume  tUuir  Kdlic  toni^c  super* 
seded.  Other  waves  of  Keltic  peoples  washed  with  dimim^hing 
force  into  Spain  and  PortuipU,  whoro  to  this  day  the  pro-Keltic 
strain  'a  altogelber  dominant  althougli  the  languages  spoken  are 
Aryan.  Northward,  in  Europe,  the  Aryan  peoples  were  upreading 
into  hitherto  uninhabited  country,  and  so  remaining  racially  more 
pun'ly  Nordic  blonds.  Tliey  bod  already  reached  Scandinavia 
many  amturics  B.c. 

Kmm  their  oripnal  rang*;  of  wandering,  other  Arj-an  tribes 
spread  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
ultimately,  a»  thpae  fu^as  Rhrank  iind  made  way  for  them,  to  tlie 
north  and  oast  of  the  Caspian,  and  so  began  to  come  into  conflict 
with  and  mix  also  with  Mongolian  people*  nf  the  Ural-Altaic  tiiH 
guiflfic  group,  the  horBckerping  people  of  the  grassy  stepppB  of 
Central  Asia.  From  these  Mnngolian  races  the  Ar>'ans  seem  to 
have  acquired  the  use  of  the  horee  for  riding  and  warfare.  There 
were  three  or  four  prehistoric  varieties  or  sub-species  of  boise  in 
Europe  and  iVsda,  but  it  wa^  the  steppe  or  semi-detiert  lands  that 
first  gave  borses  of  a  build  adapted  to  other  than  f<iocl  uses.) 
All  these  peoples,  it  must  be  understood,  shifted  thrir  ground 
rapidly,  a  succettsion  of  liad  xeaaoiis  might  drive  them  many 
bundredtt  of  miles,  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  rough  and  pro^iitional 
manner  that  their  "  lioite  "  can  now  be  indicatied.  Cvtrry  r^umner 
tbey  went  north,  every  winter  they  swimg  south  again.  Thin 
umial  swing  covered  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles.  On  our 
maps,  for  the  sake  of  ^mplicity,  we  represent  the  shifting  of 
nomadic  peoples  by  a  straight  line;  but  really  they  moved  in 
aonual  swings,*  as  the  broom  of  a  servant  who  is  sweeping  out  a 
puB^!:e  swishest  from  side  io  side  as  ahe  advances.  Spreading 
round  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  probably  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian,  from  the  range  of  the  orifonal  Teutonic  tribes  of  Ccotml 
and  Xort  h-central  Kurope  to  the  Iranian  peoples  who  became  the 
ledea  and  Penuani>  and  (jVryan)  Hindus,  were  the  grazing  lands 

'  Boser  Pooock't  Itorta  ia  a  aood  Mkd  Itadabto  book  on  Umw  auntuioa. 
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of  a  confusion  of  tribes,  about  whom  it  is  truer  to  be  vague' 
precise,  such  as  the  Cimmi'riumt,  Lh(>  Sarmatiaiui,  and  those  Scy- 
thians who,  together  nith  the  Medcw  and  Perdans,  came  into 
effective  contact  nith  the  AKsyrian  Empire  by  1000  b.c.  or  earlier. 

East  and  south  of  the  Black  >^a,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Medee  ajid  PcrsiaAs,  and  io  the  north  of  the  Semitic  and  Medi- 
terranean peoples  of  the  sea  coasts  and  peninsulas,  ranged  another 
series  of  equally  ill-defined  Aryan  tribes,  momg  caajly  from  place 
to  place  and  intermixing  freely  —  to  the  great  confusion  of  histo- 
Haas.  They  seem,  for  instance,  to  have  brnken  up  and  !issitnilated 
the  Hittite  civilization,  which  was  probiibly  pre-Aryan  in  itj*  oripn. 
They  were,  perhaps,  not  so  far  advanoed  along  the  nomadic  line 
aa  the  Scj'thians  of  the  great  plaiiis. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  original  Aryan  peoples  we  have 
already  discussed  in  Chapter  XV,  They  were  a  forest  people, 
not  a  steppe  pec^Ie,  and,  consequently,  wasteful  of  wood ;  they  were 
B  cattle  people  and  not  a  horee  people.  The  Greeks  appear 
in  the  dim  light  before  tbe  dawn  of  history  (<^y  1500  B.C.],  as 
one  of  the  wanrltiring  impprfe<!tly  nomatlic  Arj-an  peoples  who  were 
gradually  extending  the  range  of  tJieir  pasturage  southward  into 
the  Balkan  peiunsula  and  coming  into  conBlct  and  mixing  with  that 
preceding  j^^pean  ci\-iIization  of  which  Cnoesos  was  the  crown. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  these  Greek  tribee  speak  one  common 
language,  and  a  common  tradition  upheld  by  the  epic  poems  keeps 
tbcm  together  in  a  loose  unity;  they  call  their  various  tribes  by 
a  common  name,  Hellenes.  They  probably  came  in  successive 
waves.  Three  main  variations  of  the  ancient  Greek  speech 
are  distinguished;  the  Ionic,  the  i^Hc,  and  the  Doric.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  dialects  in  Greece,  almost  every  dty  having 
its  own  output  of  literature.'    The  Doric  apparently  constituted 

■  Tbn  in  a  little  ima]«aduig.  I  may  quot«  from  C.  D.  Buch,  tnlroiuelion  lo  IXg 
Slvdy  afOrtdi  DiaUeta  (o)  "  Tbe  KitaX  laaloitly  of  Lbs  dialeeU  pUy  du  tHo  wh»l«Tvr 
IB  litcnturc"  (p.  M>;  (b)  "In  the  ooiirv  o(  literary  devriopmoni  the  dialMla** 
(In  a  mlx«d  and  sftilleial  form.  t.o.  the  "ppin"  dlolM't)  "cune  to  be  chftnwiaiinle 
of  eartnin  cUiuca  nf  Htcrutura:  luiil  Ihoir  rAlni  aocu  nLnbliiUml,  lb*  clini««  uiUBlly 
d«ltMid«d  tipon  this  tsotar.  mli«r  than  upon  Uid  nattv*  dtolwt  of  the  kutbor." 
{p.  12.)  Spoaldos  eootnlly,  Mioh  oIam  of  litenitum  pTMorvcd  tbo  dnlMt  al  Um 
radoD  irh«r«  it  wm)  fLrat  cuIt4TBt«d. 

Tttr  faUnwini:  work  ino  niiKit.  ilium inuLiui;  oac  n[i  tfaia  aubject :  A.  MeiUet,  Aptrp* 
fmt  tf Mlctn  dt  Ja  Lonpuc  Gntqitc  (Poii*,  l»tS}.  —  H.  L.  J. 


of  the  islands  to  Asia  Minor ;  and,  nailing  throiiKli  ttic  Dardanelles 
aod  Boephonu^,  spread  tbeir  eettlcments  nlong  the  south,  and  prce- 
fiitly  along  the  north  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  sprpa<I  also 
over  the  Bouth  of  Italy,  \vhicb  was  ealied  at  last  Mugna  GrsMtia, 
and  round  tlifi  northern  cosKt  of  the  Mediterranean.     They  founded 
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^^^tfae  town  of  Mar»mU«d  on  tlia  ate  of  an  i^arlicr  Phoeaician  coiouy.         ^H 

^ft      They  began  settlt-menls  in  Sicily  in  rivalry  with  the  CurthaginianB        ^^| 

^M       as  early  as  735  B.C. 

AS'       ^B 

^M          In  the  resr  uf  the  Greeks 

^1' 

^1 

^m       proper  came  the  kindred  Moco- 

J^^i^ 

H       doniauH  and  Thracians ;  on  their 

H        left  wing,  the  Phr>-^aos  crossed 

^fe.  '^^ 

1 

H        by    the    Boaphents   into   Asia 
H       Minor. 

H           We  find  all  ih'm  diHtribution 

jtfS^^^HU^9fKINI&  [ 

^H 

^1       of  the  Greeks  effected   before 

^^^!I^JjL-iImBi1  1 

^1 

^1        the  begtonlngs  of  writLen  his- 

tf^^sSt-JHll 

^M        tor>".     By  the  seventh  century 

\\^    iZBaJSa 

j          J 

H       B.C.  — Hhat  is  to  say,  by  the 

^^LJ^K  fSmm 

6.          m 

H        time  of   the  Babylonian   eap- 

^^y-fr^^lr^^Mr 

^M       tivity  of  the  Jew's  —  the  laod- 

mSpQ^Jmar' 

^1       marks  of  the  anrient  world  of 

T^J[^, 

^H        the  pre-Uellenic  civilization  in 

^^ 

^M       Europe  have  been  obliterated. 

^H 

^1       Tlrpns   and   Cnossos    are   nn- 

?        M^ 

^H 

^M        important  sites;    Mycrnu:  and 

^H 

^M       Troy   survive  in  legend ;    the 

/       ■  ffl  f 

^H 

^^^H  great  cities  of  this  now  Greek 

^^  f^  1 

^H 

^^^Kworld  are  .4^thens,  Sparta  (the 

^H 

^^^1  capital  of  Lacedemon),  Corinth, 

^H 

^^^  Thel)e8,  Samoa,  Mlctus.     The 

€mI^B    -^  k 

^^^^^^1 

^H       world  our  grandfathers  railed 

^5^Hy*'*^j(^ 

^1        ".^^cao^t  Greece"  had  arisen  on 

^lf^.,*^n^M^! 

^M        the  forgotten   ruimt    of  a  still 

■ 

^^^  more  Ancient  Greece,  in  many 

,- 

^^^K  va\'8  ns  nvilised  and  artietic,  of 

-  ^  -^'^ 

1            ^1 

^^^^  which  to-day  wo  are  only  be- 

^1 

^M       pnning  to  learn  through   the 

%0^ 

f          J 

^m       labours  of  the  excavator.    But 

^H        the   newer  Ancient  Greece,  of 

^w 

^1 

^1       vhicb  we  are  now  telliug,  still 

"1        B'^            ^^H 

^M       bvee  \ividly  in  the  imof^nationa 

and  institution!'  of  men  becAU!>e              1 

^M       it  spoke  a  beautiful  and  most  cxprc^ivc  /Vryan  tongue  akin  to  our            1 
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ovm,  and  because  it  hod  tAktm  over  the  Mcdit«rnuieaD  alphabrt 
and  perfected  it  hy  the  addition  of  vowels,  so  that  reading  and 
writing  were  now  easy  arts  to  Icam  and  practiee,  and  great  num- 
bers of  people  couid  master  them  and  make  a  record  for  latCT  ages.' 


52 

Now  thin  Greek  ei^nUzatiun  tbat  we  find  growing  up  in  Sou 
Italy  und  Greece  and  jV.sia  Minor  in  the  seventh  oentury  b.c^i 
is  It  dvilization  differing  in  many  important  n*sppct«  from  the  two 
grrat  civilized  systems  wiiobe  Rrowths  wr  have  already  traced,       ; 
that  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Two  Rivera  of  MesopotamiA>.^| 
These  civilizations  j^ew  through  Jodb  ages  where  they  are  found  ;'^^ 
they  grew  slowly  alwut  a  t^-mple  lift-  out  of  a  primitive  agricrulture ; 
priest  lungs  and  god  kings  coasolidated  such  early  city  slates 
into  empires.     But  the  barbariiC  Greek  herdsmen  raiders  came 
wiuthwanl  into  a  world  whow-  civitizatiou  was  aln-ady  an  old  story, 
Shipping  and  agriculture,  walU-d  citieti  ujid  writing,  were  alread. 
there.     The  Greeks  did  not  grow  it  civilization  of  thdr  own ;  they 
wrecked  one  and  ])Ut  another  together  upon  and  out  of  the  ruins. 

To  this  we  must  ascritw  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tcmple-sta' 
Btage,  no  stage  of  priest  kings,  in  the  Greek  record.     The  G 
got  at  once  to  the  tdty  organization  that  in  the  east  had 
round  the  temple.    They  took  over  the  aaaociation  of  temple  ani 
cdty ;  the  idea  was  ready-made  for  them.    What  imiircascd  them.' 
mnst  about  the  city  was  probably  it^  wall.     It  is  doubtful  if  t 
took  to  city  life  and  citlzirnship  Hlroight  away.    At  first  tJic 
lived  in  open  villager  outside  the  rtiina  of  the  cities  they  bad  de- 
stroyed, but  there  stood  the  model  for  them,  a  continual  sugges- 
tion.   They  thought  first  of  a  city  as  a  safe  place  in  a  time  of  strife, 
and  of  the  temple  uncritically  as  a  proper  feature  of  the  city. 
They  came  into  iliis  inheritance  of  a  previous  ci^-ilization  with  the 
ideas  and  traditions  of  the  wcxxllands  slill  strong  in  their  minds. 
The  hpn>ic  social  system  of  the  lUad  took  poeseeeion  of  the  lam 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions.    Aa  history  goes  on  the, 

I  Vowob  \nn  leu  aaceMaiy  for  tba  «xpr«Mi<iii  nf  n  ft«niiti(^  InnsusRo.     IbI 
&0  wrly  Aomitic  iUi)hn1)oU  uoly  A.  I.  naA  (J  ner«  provided  irtih  'ymbiU.  but  for  ' 
Bueb  »  UnipiiMC*  OA  OnMk.  in  which  mnny  ui  tbo  Lnfluotiuiiiul  «iidiuic*  tin)  vowda. 
wivty  uf  Tow«l  uisoa  wm  in<liap«iuabl«. 
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Greeks  became  more  relijooiis  and  superstitious  us  the  faiths  of 
the  conquered  welled  up  from  below.' 

We  have  alrea<ly  sjud  that  the  social  structure  of  the  piimitive 
Aryana  was  a  two-class  system  of  nobles  and  commoners,  the  classes 
not  very  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other,  and  lod  in  warfare 
by  a  king  who  was  simply  the  head  of  one  of  the  noble  families, 
primui  inter  pares,  a  leader  among  his  equals.  With  the  conquest 
of  the  alxjriginal  population  and  with  the  building  of  tnwns  there 
was  atided  to  this  simple  social  arrangement  of  two  claiwes  a  lower 
stratum  of  farm-workers  and  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  slaves.  But  all  the  Orw^k  communitiea 
were  not  of  this  "conquest"  type.  Some  were  "refugee"  cities 
representing  smashed  communities,  and  in  these  the  aborigioal 
substratum  would  be  miiwing, 

In  many  of  the  former  eases  the  survivors  of  the  earlier  popula- 
tion formed  a  subject  class,  slaves  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  The  nobles  and  commoners  l)e- 
came  landlords  and  gentlemen  farmers ;  it  was  they  who  directed 
the  shipbuilding  and  engaged  in  trade.  But  some  of  the  poorer 
free  citizens  followed  mechanic  arts,  and,  as  wo  have  already  noted, 
would  even  pull  an  oar  in  a  galley  for  pay.  Such  priests  as  there 
were  in  this  Greek  world  were  either  the  guardians  of  shrines  and 
temples  or  sjicrifirial  functionaries;  .■Vrislotle,  in  his  Politics, 
makes  them  a  mere  subdivision  of  his  official  class.  The  citizen 
served  as  warrior  in  youth,  ruler  in  his  maturity,  priest  in  his  old 
age.  The  priestly  rf/ifls.  in  comparison  with  the  equivalent  class 
in  Egj-pt  and  Babylonia,  was  small  and  insignificant.  The  goda 
of  the  Greeks  proper,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  were,  as  wo 
have  already  noted,  glorified  humaji  being?,  and  they  were  treated 
without  verj'  much  fear  or  awe  ;  but  beneath  thp.'ie  g(Hl.'*  of  the  ron- 
qucring  freemen  lurked  other  gods  of  the  subjugatetl  peoples,  who 
found  their  furtive  followers  among  slaves  and  women.  Tlir  ori©- 
nal  Aryan  gods  were  not  expected  to  work  miracles  or  control  men's 
lives.  But  Greece,  like  most  of  the  Eastern  world  in  the  thousand 
years  B.c.,  was  much  addideil  to  consulting  oractes  or  soothsayers. 
Ddpbi  was  particularly  famous  for  its  orticle.    "When  the  Oldest 

>  8m  Ziiiuii«rai'«  Orwtk  Comtmmwcalth,  B<u7'«  Ui*k>nt  <4  Or^mn.  aad  BmIut'i 


Ml-d  id  the  tribe  could  Doi  tell  you  the  liFcbt  thinR  to  do," 
Gilbert  Murray,  "you  went  to  the  Wcesod  doad.  All  orootes 
at  the  toml»  of  Heroes.  They  told  you  what  was  'Thpmie,' 
what  wu»  tlie  riglit  Ibtrig  to  do,  or,  as  rclJ)^ous  pmple  would  put  it 
now,  what  whs  the  'Will  of  thw  God." 

The  pricsl/^  and  pritsnti^ww-s  of  these  temples  were  not  united 
iuto  one  class,  nor  did  they  exerdse  any  power  as  a  clasa.  It  was 
the  nobles  and  free  commoners,  two  claAsrs  whicih,  in  sdmi-  (yi.~ift, 
mersed  into  one  common  body  of  dtizon^,  who  constituted  the 


""^gUpf^ 


.\~  i— I?  rv  m.  ryr^  m  I  rrw  ■  r*.  rN5^  r?  pnt"  c::  .«'^  r^'  ""T'I 


Pouura  intn^iluTUAn  uMr^iip,  aboat  4C0S.C.     CFFagtnatt 


Greek  state.    In  many  cases,  especially  in  great  dty  states,  tl 
population  of  slaves  and  unenfranchised  strangers  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  citizens.     But  for  them  the  state  did  not  exij*t ;    it 
cadated  for  the  select  body  of  dtizens  alone.     It  might  or  mijcht  not 
tolerate  the  oufetder  and  the  slave,  but  they  had  no  legal  voice  i 
their  treatment  —  any  moi-e  than  if  it  bad  been  a  despotism. 


J 


n 


<  "For  OiKu  cbo  fttttta  did  nob  «xl«U"  Thb  D«cda  QiutifiDRtJoD.  C«pha]iw,  at 
•rfaoae  housu  xha  miivcnation  of  Plato's  lupulilic  b  placed,  waa  a  naklent  ali«D. 
I[>w»am>nlth>-inuDiu  ihnhoat  aadsty.  niid  taki>n  lua  typoof  tba  "hnppy  mnn." 
HlB  ton,  Lytiaa.  was  u  loadiuii  oraMr.  Even  lii  Ihe  inaiUT  of  tlw  slavea:  the  Old 
OUgaroh,  in  tho  "Cnnatitution  at  Athtaa."  eoraplaim  th:tl  the  AUtonian  riavai  had 
DO  dintini^Uw  droa*  iir  niHimoni.  itiid  "o  :>  K«<iiLt>i-iUHi>  cmuld  not,  «>r«>o  inn^  oou  of 
tlMIDt  Id  the  UepuUk  itec-lf  there  ia  a  description  o(  tlic  DciDDtrratic  3tst«>  in 
wldch  tba  alaroa  push  you  all  tlic  pawuMot.  Moreover,  tft^u  diiriut  Tbo  Prio- 
ptuuieaian  War,  ibetv  wus  lui  iwr9ct!uti'tu  or  ali«na  nod  no  ninilsioD  of  aliaiu  from 
Athraa.  Tboy  inrv  «vidontt)'  n  Inynl  and  mntrntri  dnju.  Tmn.  in  tini«  of  food 
aboFtacB.  tlia  olalma  ol  evovlmdy  to  true  olUiMufaip  wan  acrutlDUed  mom  aod 
toot*  doaeljr;   but  Ihat  waa  uaavotdabk.  — G.  U. 
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Thia  is  a  social  structure  differinR  widely  from  that  oS  the  Eastan 
monardueg.  The  excluidve  importanc{>  of  the  Greek  citisen 
reminds  one  a  tittlo  of  thf  exclusive  importance  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  later  Jewish  state,  but  them  is  no  equiv&lent  on  the 
Greek  side  to  the  prophet«  and  prieate,  nor  t<j  the  idea  of  an  over- 
ruling  Jcliovah. 

Another  contrast  between  the  Creek  states  and  any  of  the  human 
communiticfl  to  which  wc  have  hitherto  given  attention  is  their 
continuous  and  incurable  division.  The  cinliaations  of  Egypt, 
Sumeria,  Cbinn,  and  no  doubt  North  India^  all  began  in  a  number 
of  independent  city  states,  each  one  a  dty  with  a  few  miles  of 
dejiendt^nt  agritmltural  villages  and  ciiltivaHoti  around  it,  hut  out 
of  this  phaac  they  passed  by  a  proci^ss of  ccaleKccneeiato kingdoms 
and  cmpirea.  But  to  the  very  end  of  their  independent  liintory 
tbi-  (iii^oki  did  not  coalesce.  Commonly,  this  ie  luieribiHl  to  the 
geograptiieal  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  Greece  is  a 
countr>'  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  valleys  by  mountain  masses 
and  arms  of  the  sea  that  render  interconmiuui cation  difficult ; 
80  difficult  that  few  cities  were  able  to  hold  many  of  the  others  in 
subjection  for  any  length  of  time.  Moreover,  many  Greek 
cities  were  on  islands  and  scattered  along  remote  coasts.  To  the 
end  the  largiest  city  statei^  of  Greece  remained  smaller  than  many 
English  counties ;  and  some  had  an  area  of  only  a  few  square  miles. 
Athens,  the  largest  of  the  Greek  cities,  at  the  climax  <rf  its  power  had 
a  population  of  perhaps  a  tliird  of  a  million.  Hardly  any  other 
Grcok  cities  over  exceeded  50,000.  Of  this,  half  or  more  were 
slaves  and  atraugere,  and  two-thirds  of  the  free  body  women  and 
children. 

S3 

Tie  government  of  these  dty  states  varied  vcrj-  widely  in  its 
nature,  As  they  settled  down  after  thdr  conquests  the  Greeks 
retiune^l  for  a  time  the  rule  of  their  kings,  but  these  kingdoms 
drifted  back  more  and  more  to  the  rule  of  tbe  aristocratic  class. 
In  Sparta  (Lacedemon)  kings  were  still  distinguished  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  The  Laced  emonian-s  had  a  curious  system  of  a 
double  kingship;  two  kinio.  dr:iwn  from  different  ro.val  families, 
ruled  together.    But  most  of  the  Greek  city  states  had  become  at»- 
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tocratic  republics  long  befoni  the  sixth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  teodeDcy  towards  slackness  and  inefficiency  in  moat  famitius 
that  rule  by  hereditary  right ;  ncwncr  or  later  they  decline ;  and 
aa  the  Greeks  got  out  upon  the  seas  and  Met  up  colonies  and  com- 
merce extended,  new  rich  fairuUee  arose  to  jostle  the  old  and  bring 
new  personalities  into  power.  These  nouveaux  riches  became  mem- 
bers of  nn  expanded  ruling  class,  a  mode  of  government  known  as 
oligarchy  —  in  opposition  to  aristocracj'  —  though,  strictly,  the 
term  oligarchy  (=govemment  by  the  few)  should  of  course  include 
bercdit'&ry  aristocracy  as  a  spenal  case.  ^^ 

In  many  cities  persona  of  exceptional  eneigy,  taking  advantage™ 
of  some  social  conQict  or  class  grievance,  secured  a  more  or  lcs8 
irregular  power  in  the  state.  This  c-ombination  of  personality 
and  opportunity  has  occurred  in  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
for  example,  where  mpn  exercising  varimi.t  kinds  of  informal  power 
are  called  bosses.  In  Greece  they  were  called  lyrtmia.  But  the 
t>Tant  was  rather  more  than  a  bom ;  he  was  recognized  as  n  mon- 
arch, and  claimed  the  authority  of  a  monarch.  The  modern  boss, 
on  the  other  hand,  shelters  behind  legal  forms  which  he  has  "got 
hold  of"  and  uses  for  hia  own  ends.  Tyrants  were  distinguished 
from  kinRS,  who  claimed  some  sort  of  right,  some  family  priority, 
for  example,  to  rule.  Tliey  were  supported,  perhaps,  by  the 
jMorer  class  with  a  grievance;  Peisietratus,  for  example,  who  was 
tyrant  of  Athens,  with  two  intervals  of  exile,  between  560  and  527 
B.C.,  waa  supported  by  the  i)overty-struck  Athenian  hillmen. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Greek  Sicily,  the  tyrant  stood  for  the  rich 
against  the  poor.  Vlilien,  later  on,  the  Persians  began  to  subjugate 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  they  set  up  pro-Pereian  tjTants. 

Aristotle,  the  great  philosophical  teacher,  who  waa  bom  under 
the  hereilitarj'  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  who  was  for  some 
years  tutor  to  the  king's  son,  distinguishes  in  his  PoUtia  between 
kings  who  ruled  by  an  admitted  and  inherent  right,  such  as  tho 
King  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  served,  and  tyrants  who  ruled  without 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  tyrant  ruling  without  the  consent  of  many,  and  the  active 
participation  of  a  substantial  number  of  hia  subjecte ;  and  the 
devotion  and  unselfiahness  of  your  "true  kings"  has  been  known 
to  rouse  resentment  and  questioning.    Aristotle  was  also  able  to 
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i4y  that  while  the  king  ruled  for  the  good  of  the  state,  the  tyrant 
ruled  for  his  own  good.  Upon  this  point,  as  in  his  ability  to  regard 
slavery  as  a  n»tural  thing  and  to  consider  women  unfit  for  freedom 
and  political  rights,  Aristotle  was  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of 
events  about  him. 

A  third  form  of  government  that  prevailedincreaaingly  in  Greece 
in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  whs  knonii  as  demoo- 
racy.  As  the  modem  world  nowadays  is  constantly  talking  of 
democracy,  and  as  the  modem  Idc-a  of  democracy  is  something 
widely  different  from  the  democracy  of  the  Greek  city  stAtes,  it 
will  be  well  to  be  very  expUcit  upon  the  meaning  of  democracy  in 
Greece.  Democracy  then  was  government  by  the  commonalty, 
the  Demos ;  it  was  government  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
by  the  many  as  distinguished  from  the  few.  But  let  the  modem 
readier  mark  tliat  word  "citizen."  The  slave  wan  exctudetl,  th(> 
freedman  was  excluded,  the  stranger;  even  tbe  Greek  bom  in  the 
city,  wliOMe  father  had  come  ught  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  beyond 
the  headland,  was  excluded.  The  earli<T  drmocnicieK  (but  not  all) 
(lemnndud  u  property  quali filiation  fmni  thp  citizen,  and  property 
in  those  days  waa  land;  this  was  mibscqumtly  relaxetl,  but  the 
modern  reader  will  grasp  that  here  was  something  vcr>'  different 
from  modem  demoonicy.  .■^t  the  end  of  lh<?  fifth  century  b.c. 
this  property  qualification  had  been  abolished  in  Athens,  for  ex- 
ample ;  but  Pericles,  a  great  Athenian  statesman  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  tell  later,  luul  established  a  law  (451  b.c.)  restricting 
I  to  those  who  could  establish  Athenian  descent  on  both 
9,  in  the  Greek  democracies  quite  as  much  n&  in  the 
oHgarchice,  the  citizens  formed  a  dose  corporalion,  ruling  sometimes, 
aa  in  the  case  of  Athens  in  its  great  days,  a  big  population  of  serfs, 
slaves,  and  " outlaoders."  A  modem  politician  lu^d  to  the  idea, 
the  entirely  new  and  different  i<lea,  that  democracy  in  its  perfected 
form  means  that  every  adult  man  and  woman  shall  have  a  voice 
m  the  government,  would,  if  suddc^nly  spirited  back  to  the  extremist 
Greek  democracy,  regard  it  as  a.  kind  of  oligarchy.  The  only 
r«al  difference  between  a  Greek  ''oligarchy"  and  a  Greek  democracy 
was  that  in  the  former,  the  poorer  and  less  important  citizens  had 
no  voice  in  the  government,  and  in  the  lattej-  every  eilizen  had. 
Ariatotie,  in  lus  Politics,  betrays  very  clearly  the  practical  outcome 
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of  thU  difFcTCnrr.  Taxalion  Hat  lightly  on  i\w  rich  in  the  oEgar- 
cbies;  the  dcmocnicics,  on  the  utbor  Imml,  taxed  the  rich,  and 
eenenilly  paid  the  impccumous  citisen  a  nuuntcDonce  allowance 
and  special  f«es.  In  Athens  fees  were  paid  to  citizens  even  for 
atttfmling  the  giinemi  assembly.  But  the  generality  of  people 
outnidt!  the  happy  ordi^r  of  citiiteui^  worked  and  did  n-hat  Lhey  vere 
told,  and  if  one  desired  the  prutwtion  of  (lie  law,  one  sought  a 
citixtm  to  pltmd  for  one.  For  only  the  ciiixcn  bad  any  stun<ling  in 
the  law  courls.  G^^^k  ricmocnicy  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Rovera- 
jncnt  by  a  swarm  of  herc^iitary  hamRtcrs.  (Hir  modem  idea,  that 
any  one  in  the  state  la  a  citizen,  would  have  shocked  the  privileged 
democrats  of  Athens  profoundly.' 

One  obvious  reMult  of  (his  raonopohzation  of  the  stale  by  the 
olass  of  citizen.-^  wan  that  the  patrioliHin  of  thest!  privileged  people 
took  an  intense  and  narniw  form.  They  would  fiirm  alliances, 
but  never  coale-sce  i%'ith  other  rity  iitates.  That  would  have  obliter- 
ated ever}'  advantage  by  which  they  lived.  There  would  have  been 
no  more  fees,  no  more  privileRes.  The  narrow  geoEraphical 
limits  of  tbeee  Greek  states  added  to  the  inteoHity  of  thdr  feeling. 
A  man's  love  for  his  country  was  reinforced  by  his  love  for  his 
native  town,  bis  religion,  antl  his  home;  for  these  were  all  one. 
Of  e(»iir»e  the  slaves  did  not  share  in  these  feelings,  and  in  the  oHgar- 
chi»  states  very  often  the  excluded  class  got  over  it*  dislike  of 
fDreignerainitdgn^tCTdisiikcof  tboclfiuuat  home  which  oppreascd 
it.  But  in  theinajn,  patriotism  in  theOnvk  wn^apprjsnnal  ptutsion 
of  an  inspiring  and  dangerouM  intenhily.  Like  rejrctixl  love,  it  was 
apt  to  turn  into  ecmething  very  like  hatred.  The  Greek  exile  re- 
sembled the  French  or  Uuiisian  6>ni^i  in  being  ready  to  treat  his 
beloved  country  pretty  roughly  in  order  to  save  her  from  iho  devils 
in  human  form  wlio  had  taken  possesaon  of  her  and  turned  him  out. 

■  I  do  Dol  agrix  with  "hereditary  barrislera"  or" fee-hiintlag."  Tlie  Altienlaa 
dicMrtM  wora  nut  bsrriiiWn.  tmt  judnca :  Uiay  M.t  in  paneb  (aomatiinMi  «  pnnni  nf 
•oma  hundrodi}  und  iudaod.  Thoy  hiul  to  b«  paid  for  attondanra  as  jtuUtM 
(don't  m  par  jurym^nT)  becauM  it  took  thetn  any  from  their  work  u  poltora 
dvvF*.  had  MtAnn-mnJunn.  Pay  vm  a  gonuino  und  good  datno^Tiitk  titttilulJoD; 
it  wna  just  wlint  n>ttd«  irastiblc  thp  onliDiir}-  oitisrn's  co-operation  in  the  life  of  4be 
■lAtc  and  flopped  its buinnflna  from  Iwios  thopcrquliiioof  the  rich.  I  feci  slroncly 
Umt  the  text  ia  uajiwi  to  .Athena.  —  E.  iJ. 

K«i0  Zimniiim'N  Grtrk  Comtnonivtaltk.  and  Rftrkor'a  frtttk  FalUtaii  Tl>nr».  pc 
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In  the  Bflh  century  b.c.  Athens  formed  a  systom  of  nrlation- 
ship*  with  ft  number  of  other  Greek  city  states  which  w  often  flpoken 
of  by  hirtorions  as  the  Athenian  Empire.  But  all  the  other  city 
rtfitcs  retained  their  own  govpmments.  One  "new  fact"  added  by 
the  Athenian  Empire  was  the  complete  und  effective  BuppreBraon 
of  piracy;  another  was  the  institution  of  a  sort  of  (ntomBtlonal 
law.  The  law.  indeed,  wm  Athenian  law;  but  actions  could 
now  be  brought  and  justice  administered  between  citizens  of  the 
difTerent  slaAe»  of  t  he  Ive&ji:uer  which  of  course  had  not  been  potable 
before.  The  Athenian  Empire  Itad  really  developed  out  of  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  af^aimit  Peruia;  its  Beat  had  originally 
beeJi  in  the  island  of  Delcw,  and  the  allies  liafl  contributed  to  a  com- 
mon treasure  at  Delos ;  tlie  treasure  uf  Deles  was  cArried  off  to 
Athmfi  biHiaiw  it  vm  cxiiosed  to  a  posHble  Persian  raid.  Then 
one  cily  after  auothcr  offered  a  monotarj'  contribution  instead  of 
iDilitar>-  service,  with  the  result  that  in  the  end  Athene  waa  doing 
atmoet  all  the  work  and  receiving  ntmost  all  the  money.  She  was 
ntpported  by  one  or  two  of  the  larger  islanrig.  The  "League" 
in  this  way  became  gradually  an  "Empire,"  but  the  citlzena  of  the 
allied  states  remained,  except  where  there  were  special  treaties  of 
intermarriage  and  the  Uke,  practically  foreigners  to  one  another. 
And  it  was  cluefly  the  p>oorer  citisens  of  Athene  who  sustained  this 
empire  by  their  most  x-igorous  and  inceeaant  personal  nervi(^e. 
Everj'  citizen  «a«  liable  to  military  service  at  home  or  abroad 
between  the  agen  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  sometimtw  on  purely 
Atheiuan  afTairj^  anil  .wmetimea  in  defence  of  the  cities  of  the  Em- 
pire whose  citizens  hod  Ijought  thcmaclvca  off.  There  was  prob- 
ably no  ainglo  man  over  twenty-five  in  the  Athenian  Asttemhly  who 
lutd  not  served  in  several  campnignR  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  IJIack  Sea,  and  who  did  not  expect  to  -serve  again. 
Modem  imperialism  is  denounced  by  its  opponents  r8  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  rich;  Athenian  imperialism  was  the 
explmtation  of  the  world  by  the  poorer  citizens  of  .\thens. 

Another  difference  from  modem  conditions,  due  to  the  small 
rise  of  thp  0,-wk  rity  states,  was  that  in  a  democracy  every 
cilison  had  the  right  to  attend  and  npeak  and  vote  in  the  popular 
Msembly.  For  moat  cities  thia  meant  a  gathering  of  only  a  few 
hundred  people;  the  greatest  had  no  more  than  ctome  thou^nds 
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of  citiKcns.  Nothing  of  this  sort  m  possible  in  a  modern  "d(s 
mocracy"  with,  perhaps,  several  million  voters.  The  modem 
"citizen's"  voice  in  public  afTiUrs  is  limited  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
one  or  other  of  the  party  candidates  put  before  him.  He-,  or  she, 
is  then  supposed  to  have  "asaeoted"  to  the  resultant  government. 
Aristotle,  who  would  have  enjoyed  the  electoral  methods  of  our 
modem  democracies  keenly,  points  out  verj'  subtly  how  the  out- 
lying famier  class  of  dtizenji  in  a  democracy  can  be  virtually  dis- 
enfranchised by  calling  the  jmpular  assembly  too  frequently  for 
their  regular  attendance.  In  the  later  Orwk  demacracies  (fifth 
century)  the  appointment  of  publif  officials,  except  in  (he  case  of 
officers  requiring  very  special  knowledge,  waa  by  caating  lots.  Tbis 
was  8Uppo!«d  to  protect  the  gttnrral  coqKtration  of  privileged 
dtizens  from  the  continued  predominance  of  rich,  influential,  and 
conspicuously  able  men. 

Some  democracies  (Athens  and  Miletus,  e.g.)  bad  an  institution 
called  the  ostracism,'  by  which  in  times  of  crisis  an<i  conflict 
the  decision  was  made  whether  some  citizen  should  go  into  pjdlo 
for  ten  years.  This  may  strike  a  modem  reader  as  an  envious 
institution,  but  that  was  not  it«  essentia!  quality.  It  was,  sajis 
Gilbert  Murray,  a  way  of  arriving  at  a  decirfon  in  a  r^isc  when  polit- 
ical feeling  was  so  divided  tat  to  thrcftt^ai  a  deadlock.  There  were 
in  the  Greek  democracies  jtarties  and  party  leaders,  but  no  regular 
government  in  office  and  no  regular  opposition.  There  was  no 
way,  therefore,  of  canning  out  a  policy,  although  it  might  be  the 
popular  policy,  if  a  strong  leader  or  a  strong  group  stood  out  against 
it.  But.  by  the  ostraci,'«n.  the  least  popular  or  the  least  trusted  of 
the  chief  leaders  in  the  divided  community  was  made  to  retire  for 
a  period  without  lass  of  honour  or  property.  Profei«or  Murray 
BUggesIa  that  a  Grnek  democracy,  if  it  had  found  itself  in  such  a 
pOEutJon  of  deadlock  sb  the  British  Kmpire  did  upon  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  in  1914,  would  have  probably  first 
ostracized  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  then  proceeded  to  cany  out 
the  provision.-*  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

TTiis  institution  of  the  ostradsm  has  immortalized  one  obscure 
and  rather  illiterate  member  of  the  democracy  of  .^thens^  A  cer- 
tain Aristides  bad  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  law  court  for 
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lus  righteous  dealing.  He  fell  into  a  dispute  inth  Thonistoclcs 
upon  a  question  of  naval  policy ;  Aristides  wae  for  the  army,  The- 
niistoclps  was  a  ".ttrong  navy"  man,  and  a  deadlock  wae  threat- 
ened. There  wan  resort  to  an  ostracism  to  dedde  between  them. 
Plutarch  relates  that  an  Ariatides  walked  through  the  etreetfl  while 
the  votJng  was  in  progrww,  he  was  iiccoflted  by  a  strange  citiisen 
from  the  agricult-uml  environs  unaccustomed  to  the  art  of  writing, 
and  requefited  to  write  his  own  name  on  the  proffered  potsherd. 

"But  why?"  he  asked.    "Has  Arietides  ever  injured  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  cilizen.  "No.  Never  have  I  set  eyes  on  him. 
But,  oh!  1  am  M>  bored  by  hearing  him  called  Arii^tides  the  Just." 

Whereupon,  says  Plutardi,  without  further  parley  AnMtidee 
wrote  as  the  man  dtsdred.  .  .  . 

When  one  iindrrwtands  the  true  meaning  of  theae  Greek  con- 
stitutionfl,  and  in  particular  the  limitation  of  all  power,  whether 
in  the  democracicfi  or  the  oligarchies,  to  a  locally  privileged  class, 
one  realizes  how  impossible  was  any  effective  union  of  the  hundreds 
of  Greek  citiea  scattered  about  the  Mediterranean  re^on,  or  fven 
of  any  effective  co-operation  between  them  for  a  common  end. 
Each  raty  wa»  in  the  hands  of  a  few  or  a  few  hundred  men,  to  whom 
il«  separal4Tness  meant  everj-thing  thai  was  worth  having  in  life. 
Only  oOTiquust  from  the  outside  could  unite  the  Greeks,  and  until 
Greece  was  conquered  they  had  no  political  unity.  When  at 
last  they  were  conquered,  they  were  conquered  so  completely 
that  their  imity  ceased  tobeof  any  importance  even  to  themselves; 
it  wan  a  unity  of  subjugation. 

Yet  there  was  always  a  certain  tradition  of  imity  between  all 
the  Greeks,  based  on  a  common  language  and  script,  on  the  common 
poascBsion  of  the  heroic  epics,  and  on  the  continunua  intercoun$e 
that  thu  maritime  portion  of  the  states  made  possible.  And,  in 
addition,  there  were  certain  reHfQous  bonds  of  a  unifying  kind. 
Certain  shrines,  the  shrine<t  of  the  god  Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos 
and  at  Delphi,  for  example,  wen>  BUtitained  not  by  single  states, 
but  by  leagues  of  states  or  Amphictyonips  (=  League  of  neigh- 
bours), which  in  such  instances  as  the  Delphio  amphictyony  be- 
came ver>'  wide-reaching  union.-*.  The  league  prot^rrtf^d  the  shrine 
and  the  safety  of  pilgrims,  kept  up  the  roads  leading  thereunto, 
secured  peace  at  the  time  of  special  festivals,  upheld  ccrtmn  rules 
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to  miti^f<^  the  UHUgcK  of  vas  among  its  mctabeTv,  and  —  tbt 
Deli&n  league  especially  —  KUpprujBCil  i^racy.  A  still  more 
importimt  link  of  HcUcnic  union  whs  the  Olympian  games  that 
were  held  every  four  years  at  Olympia.  Foot  racw,  boring, 
wrestling,  javelin  tluowiug,  quoit  throwing,  jumping,  and  chariot 
and  horee  racing  were  the  chief  sports,  and  a  r&cord  of  victors  and 
distinguished  n&itore  was  kept.  From  the  year  776  B.C.  onn-ani ' 
f  hcee  gUDoe  were  held  regularly  for  over  a  thousand  ycatx,  nnd  they 
did  much  to  mmut-ain  tliat  8cn^  of  a  common  Greek  lifu  (i>an- 
Uellcnic)  transcending  the  narrow  politics  of  the  city  states. 

Such  links  of  sentiment  imd  asaociation  were  of  little  avail 
against  tho  intense  "8cpii.ri\tjsm"  of  the  Greek  political  institu- 
tions. Prom  the  History  of  Herodotus  Ibo  student  will  bo  able 
to  gather  a  sense  of  the  mtensity  and  persistence  of  the  feuds  that 
kept  the  Greek  world  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  In  the  old 
days  (^ay,  to  the  sixth  century  ».c.)  fairly  large  families  prevailed 
in  Greece,  and  sometliing  of  the  old  .\ryan  great  household  system 
(ace  Chap.  XV),  with  its  strong  clan  feeling  and  its  capacity  for 
mnintJiiniDg  an  emluringfeud,  Htill  remained.  The  history  of  Athens 
(!ircl(>tji  for  many  y&ivn  uhout  the  feud  of  two  great  families,  the 
Alcmsonids  and  the  PdnKtrntidx;  the  latter  equally  an  ariKto- 
cratic  family,  but  founding  it*  power  on  the  mipport  of  the  poorer 
clasfl  of  the  populace  and  the  exploitation  of  their  grievances. 
Later  on,  in  the  sixth  and  lifth  ccnturim,  a  limltiition  of  births  and 
a  shrinkage  of  families  to  two  or  three  members  —  a  process 
Aristotle  notes  without  perceiving  its  cause  —  led  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  aristocratic  clans,  and  the  later  wars  were  due 
rather  to  trade  disputCB  and  grievaneos  caused  and  starred  up  by 
individual  adventurers  than  to  family  vendettas. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  in  view  of  this  intense  separatism  of  the 
Greeks,  how  readily  the  loniaus  of  Asia  and  of  the  islands  fell 
first  under  the  tlomination  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  then  un- 
der that  of  the  Persians  when  Cyrus  overthrew  CrcDsus,  the  king 
of  Lydia.  They  rebelled  only  to  be  reconquered.  Tlien  came  the 
turn  of  Euroi>ean  Greece.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonighment,  the 
Greeks  themselves  were  astonished,  to  find  that  Greece  itself  did 

>  77ft  9.O.  li  ths  ywu  of  th»  Fint  Olympiad,  a  Tnliiable  irUrliiiK-iiniiit  in  Gt«*ik 
Bfaronulegy. 
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not  foil  under  the  tlominion  of  the  Fersiaas,  theee  barbaric  Aryan 
miiKteis  uf  lh(?  ani'ieiil  civilizationH  of  Westem  Aida.  But  before 
vfe  tell  uf  this  slrugglo  we  must  give  some  attention  to  theM!  Aiti- 
atics  agaJnKt  whom  they  were  pitted;  and  particularly  to  these 
Medes  and  Persians  who,  by  538  B.C.,  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  ri%-iliaa-lions  uf  Assyria,  Habyloniu,  and  about  to 
subjugate  h^Tt. 

We  have  had  occa^on  to  mention  the  kingdom  oT  Lydia,  and 
it  may  bp  well  to  give  a  short  note  here  upon  the  Lydians  bt^fore 
proceeding  with  our  story.  The  original  population  of  the  larger 
port  of  Asia  Minor  may  perhaps  have  been  akin  to  the  originaJ 
population  of  Greece  oiid  Crete.  If  so,  it  wa«  of  "ModiUrrranpan" 
race.  Or  it  may  have  been  another  branch  of  thoc^c  Klill 
more  gcncrolixod  and  fundampntol  darkish  peoples  from  whom 
arose  the  Mediterranean  race  to  the  west  and  the  Dravidian* 
to  the  east.  Remains  of  the  e^ame  sort  of  art  that  dia- 
tinguiahea  Cqobsos  and  Mycente  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor.  But  just  as  the  Nordic  Greeks  poured  aouth- 
ward  into  Greece  to  conquer  and  mix  with  the  abori^nes,  so 
did  other  and  kindred  Nordic  tribes  pour  over  the  Bosphorus 
into  Aaa  Minor.  Over  some  areas  these  Aryan  peoples  pre- 
vailed a]tof;ether,  and  became  the  bulb  of  the  inhabitants  and 
retained  tlieir  Aryan  speech.  Such  were  the  Phrj'gians,  a  people 
whose  huiguage  was  almost  as  close  to  that  of  the  Greeks  as  the 
Macedonian.  But  over  other  areas  the  Arjiuut  did  not  no  prevail. 
Id  Lydia  the  original  race  and  their  language  held  their  own.  The 
Lydians  were  a  non-/vr>'an  people  speaking  a  non-Aryan  speech, 
of  which  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  words  are  known.  Tbeir 
capital  city  was  Sardis. 

Their  reU©on  was  also  non-Arj'an.  They  worshipped  a  Great 
Mother  goddess.  The  Plirj'fpans  aUo,  though  retaining  their 
Greek-hlce  language,  became  infected  with  m^-aterinus  religicin, 
and  much  of  tlic  mystical  religion  and  st-cn-t  ceremonial  that 
pervaded  Atbena  at  a  later  date  was  Phr>-giim  (when  not  Thracian) 
in  origio. 

At  first  the  Lydians  held  the  western  scacoast  of  Asia  Minor, 
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but  they  wen?  driven  buck  from  it  by  the  establishment  of  Ionian 
Greeks  coming  by  the  sea  and  founding  dties-  Later  on,  liowever, 
these  Ionian  Greek  cities  were  brought  into  subjection  by  the 
Lydian  kings. 

The  history  of  this  counlr>*  is  not  clearly  known,  and  were  it 
known  it  iTould  scarcely  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  related 
in  this  historical  outline,  but  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  one  monarch, 
named  Gyges,  Ijecomes  noteworthy.  The  eountn*  under  his 
nile  wtts  Kubjected  t«  another  Arj'an  invasion ;  certain  nomadic 
tribes  called  the  Cimmerians  came  pouring  across  Asia  Minor,  and 
they  were  driven  back  with  difficulty  by  Gyges  and  his  son  and 
grandson.  Sardis  was  twice  taken  and  burnt  by  these  barbarians. 
And  it  is  on  record  that  Gyges  paid  tribute  t<o  Sardanapnlus,  which 
8er\'e8  to  link  him  up  vnth  our  general  ideas  of  the  history  of  Assyria, 
Israel,  and  Kg>-pt.  Later,  Gyges  rebelled  against  Assyria,  and 
sent  troops  to  help  Psammetichus  I  to  liberate  Egypt  from  its 
briei  servitude  to  the  Assyriana. 

It  was  AlyatteM,  the  grandson  of  Gygett,  who  made  Lydia  into 
a  considerable  power.  He  rpigned  for  seven  years,  and  he  re- 
duced moctt  of  the  lontim  dtirs  of  Asia  Minor  to  Hubjection.  The 
country  became  the  centre  of  a  great  trade  between  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope ;  it  had  always  been  productive  and  rich  in  gold ,  and  now  the 
Lydian  monarch  was  reputed  the  richest  in  ^Vsia.  There  was  a 
great  coming  and  going  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  and  between  the  East  and  West.  We  have  already  noted 
that  Lydia  was  reputed  to  be  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
produce  coined  money,  and  to  provide  the  convenience  of  inns 
for  travellens  and  traders.  The  Lydiaii  dynasty  seems  txj  have 
been  a  trading  dynasty  of  the  type  of  Minos  in  Crete,  with  a  bank- 
ing and  financial  development.  ...  So  much  we  may  note  of 
Lydia  by  way  of  preface  to  the  nesrt.  section. 


Now  while  one  series  of  Ar>'an-speaking  invaders  had  developed 
along  the  lines  we  have  deeeribed  in  Greece.  Magna  Grffcia,  and 
around  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  another  seriee  of  Aryan- 
8p»;aldng  peoples,  whose  orienally  Nordic  blood  was  perhaps  al- 
ready mixed  with  a  Mongolian  eloDcnt,  were  setUiiig  and  ^uread- 
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inK  to  the  north  and  cast  erf  (he  Ajw>Tian  and  Rabylonian  empires. 
Wc  havf-  already  »pokcn  of  tho  arc-like  dispereion  of  the  Nordic 
Arj'an  peoples  to  the  north  of  the  Black  and  Ca^tpian  Seas ;  it  was 
probably  by  this  route  that  the  Aryan-epealdng  races  gradually 
came  down  into  what  is  now  tlie  Penqan  country,  and  spread, 
on  the  one  hand,  eaKlward  to  India  ( ?  2000  lo  1000  ax.),  and  on 
the  other,  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  PerKian  uplands  until 
they  were  stronR  enough  to  awail  first  Assyria  (6i50  b.c.)  and  then 
Babylon  {538  b-c). 

There  is  much  that  is  not  yet  clear  about  the  changes  of  climate 
that  have  been  goinx  on  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last  10,000 
yean.  The  ioc  of  the  last  Rlacial  ago  receded  gradually,  and  gave 
way  to  a  long  period  of  steppe  or  prairie-Uke  conditions  over  the 
great  plain  of  Europe.  About  12,000  or  10,000  years  ago,  as  it  is 
reckoned  now,  tliis  atate  of  affairs  wa«  ^ving  place  to  forest 
ronditiona.  We  have  already  noted  bow,  as  a  consequence  of 
these  changes,  the  Sotutriao  liorac  hunters  k»vc  place  to  Mag- 
dalcnion  fiabcnt  and  foro^t  deer  hunters;  and  these,  agun,  to  the 
Neolithic  bcrdsinen  and  agriculturists.  For  some  tbousanda  of 
years  the  European  climate  seems  to  have  been  warmer  than  it  is 
to-day.  A  great  sea  spread  from  the  coast  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
far  into  Centra]  A^a  and  extended  northward  into  Central  RusMa, 
and  the  shrinkage  of  that  sea  and  the  consequent  hardening  of 
t-he  cUmate  of  south  Russia  and  Central  A^a  was  going  on  COD- 
temporaneously  with  the  development  of  the  Erst  civiliEations 
in  the  river  valleys.  Many  facte  seem  to  point  to  a  more  genial 
climate  in  Europe  and  weetexn  A«a,  and  still  more  strongly  to  a 
gre-ater  luxuriance  of  plant  and  vegetable  life,  4000  to  3000  years 
than  we  find    ttMlsy.     There  were  forests  then  in  south 

jssia  and  in  the  country  wWch  is  now  Western  Turkestan,  where 
now  steppes  and  deserts  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
1500  and  2000  years  ago,  the  Aral-Caejuan  re0on  was  probably 
drier  and  those  seas  smaller  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

We  may  note  in  this  connection  that  Ttiofmea  III  (say,  the  fif- 
teenth ccnlun,'  B.C.),  in  his  expedition  Iteyond  the  Euphrates, 
hunted  n  herd  nf  120  elephants  in  tliat  regitin.  Again,  an  jEgPan 
dagger  from  Mycenie,  dating  about  2000  h.c,  shows  a  lion-hunt 
in  progress.    The  hunters  carry  big  shields  and  spears,  and  stand 
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in  Tow»  oav.  betund  Ihe  other.  The  first  man  spean  the  lion, 
and  when  tbc  wuiuided  Ix^ast  leaps  at  him.  drops  flat  under  the 
protectJOQ  of  his  big  shield,  leaving  the  next  man  to  repeat 
his  stroke,  and  bo  od,  until  the  lion  is  speared  to  death.  This 
method  of  huntinR  is  pnicti»ed  by  the  Masai  to-day,  ajid  could  only 
have  b«"«ii  woikini  out  by  a  |>eople  in  a  land  where  lions  were  abun- 
dant. But  abundant  lions  imply  abundant  same,  and  that  af^ain 
means  abundant  vegetation.  About  2000  b.c.  the  hardening  of 
the  <;lituatir  in  tht^  otmtraJ  parts  of  the  Old  World,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  which  put  an  end  to  elephants  and  lions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,'  w;u<  tunung  the  faces  of  the  nomadic  Arynn 
peoplee  southward  towards  t  lie  fields  and  foret^l^  of  the  more  settled 
and  civiliited  nations. 

Thubc  Aryan  peoples  come  down  from  the  East  Caspian  re^ODB 
into  luBtory  about  Ihe  time  that  Mycenie  and  Troy  and  Cnomoe 
ari-  foiling  to  the  Creeks.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  different 
tritn^fl  and  races  that  appear  under  a  multitude  of  names  in  the 
recordH  and  iuscriptiony  that  record  their  fimt  appi-arauce,  bul, 
fortunately,  these  dislinciiona  are  not  needed  in  an  elementary 
outline  such  as  tliift  present,  history.  A  people  called  the  Cim- 
merians appear  in  the  districts  of  Ltdie  Urumiya  and  Van,  and 
shortly  after  Aryaas  have  spread  from  Armenia  to  Elam.  In  the 
ninth  century  ii.c,  a  people  cnllcd  the  Medcs,  very  closely  related 
to  the  Persians  to  the  e.iet  of  them,  appear  in  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions. Uglath  Pileeer  III  and  S&rgon  H,  names  aheady  familiar 
in  this  story,  profess  to  have  made  them  pay  tribute.  They  arc 
spoken  irf  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  "dangerous  Medcs."  They 
are  as  yet  a  tribal  people,  not  united,  under  one  king. 

About  the  ninth  century  B.C.  KI»m  and  the  Ivlamif^w,  whose 
capital  was  Busa,  a  people  which  ponsessed  a  tradition  and  civiliKa- 


*  It  bk  at  leoal.  doubtful  whetlMtf  nay  nhtiiRe  of  elinwta  * nwlM  eltlHr  IkML  i 
«1ephuit  iTom  «oiJth«n»t  Eurnpti  arid  Aiib  Minor;  the  onusc  (A  thatl  padiul  di^- 
sppuaruiMt  nu  —  I  think  —  nulbioa  but  Muu.  iocnMuinitly  well  nrmiMl  tor  the 
libmta.  1mm  llaK^wd  in  tiw  BiUknn  p«mn*uln  till  klMat  Ui»  lourtli  century 
B.C..  tf  not  hlar.  ElephanU  had  perhi^M  difkppAUcd  from  wmUtd  An*  hy  tlw 
cixbth  rwDtury  v.c.  The  lioa  (raucb  biuor  UttB  ttw  oitbtuiR  Tonn)  •t«yed  on  io 
eoutlieni  0«niuuiy  Ull  Uio  Nnilithic  pcrind.  The  panther  Inhaliit«d  Oneoc, 
■MilliMti  Italy.  Mid  Miuthcm  Spkin  likowlM  tfU  tbe  t>^[iiuiiuB  of  the  lattorioU 
period  CMy  lOOO  B  a).  —  H.  B.  J. 
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Uon  st  leut  tm  old  as  the  Sumerian,  suddpoly  vanish  from 
histor>\  We  do  not  know  wlmt  happened.  They  seem  to  have 
beco  ovcETuu  and  the  popuio- 
tion  aissorbcd  by  the  conquer- 
ors. BuBa  is  in  the  baiute  of 
the  Persians. 

A  fourth  people,  related  to 
these  Arj'an  tribes,  who  appear 
at  this  time  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  are  the  "  ScytUaus." 
For  a  wliilir  tin-  monurcha  of  As- 
B^'ria  play  c^  tticso  various  kin- 
dred peoples,  the  Cimmerians, 
the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Scythians,  oKainst  each 
other.  Assyrian  jmncesses  (a 
daughter  of  EK»rhaddon,  e.g.) 
are  married  to  Scythian  chiefs. 
Kebuetiadnczzar  the  Great,  on 
the  other  hand,  marries  a 
daughter  of  Cyaxarcs,  who  has 
become  kins  of  all  the  Medce. 
The  Arj'an  Scythians  are  for  the 
Semitic  AsByriana;  the  Ar>an 
Medea  for  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians. It  was  tliis  Cyaxarei 
who  took  Nineveh,  the  A^yrian 

itapital,  in  006  b.c,  and  so  re- 

lloiUHd  Babylon  from  the  As- 
85iian  yoke  to  establish,  under 
Chaldean  rule,  the  Second  Ba- 
bylonian Empire.  The  Scy- 
thian allies  of  jVssyria  drop  out 
of  tbe  etory  after  this.  They 
£0  on  living  their  own  life  away 
to  the  north  without  much  in- 
terference with  tho  peoples  to  tbe  south.  A  glance  at  the  map 
of  Una  pefiod  Bbowg  how,  for  two-thirds  of  a  century,  the  Second 
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Babylonian  Empire  lay  like  a  Umb  within  the  embrace  of  the 
Median  lion. 

Into  the  intennfll  struggles  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  that  ended 
at  last  in  the  accession  of  Cyrus  "the  Ppraan"  to  the  throne  <rf 
CyRXares  in  550  ».c.,  wc  will  not  enter.  In  that  year  Cyrus  veaa 
ruling  over  an  empire  that  reached  from  the  boundaries  of  Lydia 
to  Persia  and  perhaps  to  India.  Nabonidu^,  the  last  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  rulers,  was,  as  we  have  already  told,  dig^g  up  old  recordsi 
and  building  temples  iu  Babylonia. 


But  one  monarch  in  thfi  world  was  alive  to  the  throat  of  the' 
new  power  that  lay  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus.    This  was  Crceaus, 
the  Lydian  Idng.     His  son  had  been  killed  in  a  very  trapc  manner, 
which  Herodotus  relates,  but  which  we  will  not  describe  here.. 
Says  Herodotus ; 

"For  two  years  then,  Croesus  remained  quiet  in  great  mouminj 
because  be  was  deprived  of  his  son ;  but  after  this  period  of  time,' 
the  overthrowing  of  the  rule  of  the  son  of  C>'axares  by  Cjrus, 
and  the  growing  greatnpits  of  the  PersriariH,  raaied  Croestis  to  cease 
from  his  mourning,  and  led  him  to  a  eare  of  cutting  Hhort  the  power 
of  the  Persians  if  by  any  means  he  might,  while  yet  it  was  in  growth 
and  before  they  should  have  bocomr  greni." 

He  then  made  trial  of  the  various  oracles.  His  method  of  trial 
we  will  not  relate  here,  but  it  Jed  him  to  the  belief  that  the  Delphi 
Oracle  was  alone  trustworthy.  What  follows  is  rather  a  lengthy 
passage,  but  it.  is  bo  cbaracterititie  of  the  garrulou^nei^t  and  wonder* 
loving  mind  of  the  Father  of  History,  and  with  Huch  a  pleasant 
touch  of  spiti'  against  the  LacedemonianK,  that  it  is  impoe^ble  to  J 
reidst  the  quotation. 

"After  this,  with  great  sacrifieca,  he  endeavoured  to  win  thaj 
favour  of  the  god  at  Delphi :  for  of  all  the  animaLs  that  are  6t  for 
sacrifice  he  offered  three  thousand  of  each  kind,  and  he  heaped 
up  couches  overlaid  with  gold  and  overlaid  with  silver,  and  cups  of 
gold,  and  rohca  of  purple,  and  tunics,  making  of  ihem  a  great  pyre, 
and  this  he  burnt  up,  hoping  by  these  means  tlif  more  to  win 
over  tKe  god  to  the  »de  of  the  Lydians;  and  he  proclaimed 
to  all  the  Lydiami  that  every  one  of  them  abould  make  sacrifice  j 
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with  that  which  (lach  inan  had.  And  when  Ke-  had  finished  the 
sacrifice,  he  mcllcd  down  a  va^t  quantity  of  gold,  and  of  it  he 
wrought  half-plinths,  auLkiiig  ihcm  six  palni£  in  tongth  and  Ihree 
in  breadth,  and  in  height  one  puLm;  and  their  number  was  one 
hundred  and  scvcntcrn.  Of  these  four  were  of  pure  gold  weighing 
two  talents  and  a  half  each,  and  the  others  of  gold  alloyed  with 
silver  weighing  two  talents.    And  he  caused  to  be  made  also 


an  image  of  a  lion  of  pure  gold  wpighing  ten  talents ;  which  hon, 
when  the  temple  at  Delphi  wae  being  burnt  down,  fell  from  off 
the  half-pUntbs,  for  upon  these  it  was  set,  and  is  placed  now  tn 
the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians,  weigliing  six  talents  and  a  half, 
for  three  talents  and  a  half  were  melted  away  from  it.  So  Crcesus, 
having  finished  all  these  things,  sent  them  to  Delphi,  and  with  them 
these  beaidea :  two  mimig-bowU  of  great  sire,  one  of  gold  and  the 
other  of  silver,  of  which  the  golden  bowl  was  placed  on  the  right 
hand  as  one  enters  the  temple,  and  the  silver  on  the  left,  but  the 
places  of  these  also  were  cbai^d  after  the  temple  was  burnt  dowiL 
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.  .  .  MoreovPT,  Crtcsus  f«;nt  four  silver  wine-jars,  which  stand 
the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians,  and  two  vessels  for  lustral  water, 
one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  sUvex,  of  which  the  gold  one  is  inscribed 
'from  the  Lacedemonians,'  who  say  that  it  Is  their  offering; 
theran,  however,  they  do  not  speak  rightly,  for  this  also  is  from 
Croesus,  but  one  o(  the  Delphiaos  wrote  the  insfriptioD  upon  it, 
desiring  to  gratify  the  Lacedcmomans ;  and  his  name  I  know, 
but  I  will  not  make  mention  of  it.  .  .  .  And  many  other  votive 
nffprings  Crcesus  sent  with  these,  not  epccially  distinp.iishod,  among 
which  are  oertun  castings  of  silver  of  a  round  shape,  and  also  m 
golden  figure  of  a  woman  three  cubits  high,  which  the  Delphi, 
say  is  a  statue  of  the  baker  of  Croeaus.     Moreover,  Crcesus 
cated  the  ornaments  from  his  wife's  neck  and  her  girdles.  . 

"To  the  Lydians  who  were  to  carry  tlirae  gifts  to  the  temples 
Crcesus  gave  charge  that  they  should  ask  the  Oracles  this  question 
also :  whetlier  Crossus  should  march  against  the  Persians,  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  should  join  with  himself  any  army  of  men  as  his 
frii'nds.  And  when  the  Lydians  had  arrived  at  the  places  to  which 
they  had  been  sent  and  had  dedicated  the  votive  offerings,  they 
inquired  of  the  Oracles,  and  said:  'Crcesus,  king  of  the  Lydiana 
and  of  other  nations,  considering  that  these  are  the  only  true 
Orados  among  men,  presents  to  you  gifts  such  as  your  revelations 
deserve,  and  aaks  you  again  now  whether  he  shall  march  against 
thpPereians,  and,  if  60,  whether  he  shall  join  with  himself  any  army 
of  men  ns  allies.'  They  inquired  thus,  and  the  answers  of  both 
the  Oracle-s  agreed  in  one,  declaring  to  Crocus  that  if  he  should 
march  jigainst  tlie  Peranns  he  should  destroy  a  great  empire. 
.  .  .  Sn  when  the  answere  were  brought  back  and  Cucesus  heard^f 
thera,  he  was  delighted  with  the  Oracles,  and  expecting  that  he^^ 
would  certainly  deiitroy  Llic  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to 
Pytho,  and  presented  to  the  mm  of  Dclplu,  having  ascertained  the 
numlier  of  thera,  two  staters  of  gold  for  each  man :  nnd  in  return 
for  this  the  Delphinns  gave  to  Croesus  and  to  the  Lydians  preced- 
ence in  coTwulting  the  Oracle  and  freedom  from  all  pajTnents, 
and  the  right  to  front  seats  at  the  games,  with  this  privil^e 
also  for  all  time,  that  any  one  ofthem  who  wished  should  be  allowed 
to  become  a  citizen  of  Delphi."  H 

But  here  we  may  not  run  on  as  Herodotus  bvod  to  do.    Suffice  ^ 
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it  to  say  that  Crtesus  made  a  defensive  AJUanc«  both  with  the  Lace- 
demoniaiis  and  the  Ii!g>'ptianfi.  We  will  not  quote  the  ston,'  of 
bow  B  ^cat  bronze  mixicg-bowl  that  the  Lacedemoniaiu  sent  to 
CroesuB  went  astray,  but  we  will  note  a  hght  on  the  life  of  the  Mcdes 
and  Pcrsiaoa  of  that  time. 

"  Thus,  then,  it  happened  about  the  mixing-bowl ;  but  meanwhile 
CroDeus,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  Oracle,  was  making  a 
march  into  Cappadoda,  expecting  to  ov«throw  Cyrus  and  the 
power  of  the  Persians ;  and  while  Croesus  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Persians,  one  of  the  Lydions,  who  even  liefore  tliiit  tJme 
was  thought  to  be  a  witte  man,  but  in  con»>C)uencr  of  tliiit  opinioD 
got  a  very  great  name  for  witidoia  among  the  Lydians,  bad  adviiH^ 
Croc^'Us  as  follows :  'O  king,  thou  art  preparing  li>  mareti  against 
men  who  wear  breeches  of  leather,  and  the  rest  of  thdr  clothing 
U  of  leather  also;  and  they  eat  food  not  such  as  they  desire,  but 
Kuch  as  they  can  obtain,  dwelling  in  a  land  which  is  rugged ; 
and,  moreover,  they  make  no  use  of  wine  but  tlrlnk  water;  and 
no  figp  have  they  for  dessert,  nor  any  other  good  thing.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  thou  shalt  overcome  them,  what  wilt  thou  take  away 
from  them,  seeing  they  have  nothing?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
thcu  shalt  be  overcome,  consider  how  many  good  tilings  thou 
wilt  lose;  for  once  having  tasted  our  good  things,  they  will  cling 
to  them  fast,  and  it  will  not  be  pcwsiblc  to  drive  tbcm  away.  I, 
for  my  own  part,  feel  gratitude  to  the  gods  that  they  do  not  put  it 
into  the  minds  of  the  Persians  to  march  against  the  Lydians.' 
Thus  he  spoke  not  persuading  Croesus;  for  it.  is  true  indeed  that 
the  Persians  before  they  subdued  the  Lydians  had  no  luxury  nor 
any  good  thing." 

CrcEsus  and  Cyrus  fou^t  an  indecisive  battle  at  Pteria,  from 
which  CrosstuK  retreated.  Cyrus  fnllowi^d  him  up,  and  he  gave 
l)attlB  uut«ide  bin  capital  town  of  8ai'di.t.  The  chief  strength  of  the 
Lydians  lay  in  t  heir  cavalry ;  they  were  excellent,  If  undi3ciptin«d, 
honwmen,  and  fought  with  long  spears. 

"Cyruj*.  when  he  saw  the  Lydians  being  arrayed  for  battle, 
Fearing  their  horsemen,  did  on  the  suggestion  of  Harpagoe,  a 
Mede.  as  follows :  All  the  camels  which  were  in  the  train  of  his 
army  carrying  provisions  and  baggage  he  gathered  together,  and 
be  took  oGT  their  burdens  and  set  men  upon  them  provided  with  the 
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equipment  of  cavalry ;  and,  having  thus  furaJahwl  thm,  forth  he 
appointcti  them  to  go  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  army  towards  the 
horsemen  of  Croesus ;  and  after  the  camel-troop  he  ordered  the 
Infantry'  to  follow;  and  I>ehind  the  infantry  he  placed  his  whole 
force  of  cavalry.  Tlicn,  when  all  his  men  had  heen  plavect  in  thcdr 
sevrral  positionK,  he  charged  them  to  spare  none  of  the  other  Lyd- 
ians.  slaj-tng  all  who  might  come  in  their  way,  but  Cnxsus  him- 
self they  were  not  to  stay,  not  even  if  he  should  make  resistance 
when  he  was  being  captured.  Such  was  his  cluu-gc :  and  he  set  the 
camels  opposite  the  horsemen  for  this  reason  —  because  the  horse 
has  a  fear  of  the  camel  and  cannot  endure  athcr  to  see  his  form  or 
to  scent  his  smoll ;  for  this  reaiton  then  the  trick  hnd  been  devised, 
in  order  that  the  cavalrj'  of  C'rcesus  miglit  be  useless,  that  very 
force  wherewith  the  Lydian  king  was  expecting  most  to  shine. 
And  as  they  were  coming  together  to  the  battle,  so  iuxm  ait  the 
horses  scented  the  camels  and  saw  them,  they  turned  away  bock, 
and  the  hopes  of  Crcesus  were  at  once  brought  to  nought.  The 
Lydiana,  however,  for  their  part  did  not  upon  that  act  as  cowards, 
but  when  they  perceived  what  was  eoraing  to  pass,  they  leapt 
from  their  horses  and  fouglit  with  tlie  Persians  on  foot.  At  length, 
however,  when  many  had  fallen  on  rather  side,  the  Lydians  turned 
to  flight ;  and  having  liern  driven  within  the  wall  of  their  fortreeB, 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Persian-s." 

In  fourteen  days  Sardis  vias  Ktormcd  and  Cnxsus  taken  pritt- 
oucr.  .  .  . 

"So  (he  Persians  having  taken  him  brought  him  into  the  pree- 
CDce  of  Cyrus ;  and  he  piled  up  a  great  pyre  and  r^a^ed  Crcesus 
to  go  up  upon  it  liound  in  fetterti,  and  along  with  him  t\vice  seven 
sons  of  TjydianH,  wliellit^r  it  w^ait  that  he  meant  to  dnhcate  this 
offering  as  first-fruits  of  hi«  victory  to  some  god,  or  whether  he 
desired  to  fulfil  a  vow,  or  elae  had  heard  that  Croesus  was  a  god- 
fearing man.  atKl  so  caused  him  to  go  up  on  the  pyre  l>ccaUBe  he 
wished  to  know  if  any  one  of  the  divine  powers  would  save  him, 
so  that  he  should  not  be  burnt  alive.  lie,  they  say,  did  this; 
but  to  Crcesus  an  he  stood  u[)on  the  pyre  tliere  cjune,  although  he 
was  in  such  evil  case,  a  memory  of  the  saying  of  Solon,  how  he  had 
said  with  di\'ine  inspiration  (hat  no  one  of  the  livinK  ini|»Iil  Ix-  called 
happy.    And  when  this  thought  came  into  his  mind,  tliey  say  that 
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he  sighed  deeply  and  groaned  aloud,  havuig  been  for  long  fdlent, 
and  three  times  be  uttered  the  oanie  of  Solon.  He&nng  this, 
CjTUs  b»de  the  inteqjretiTs  ask  Cntsus  who  was  this  pcnton  on 
whom  he  called ;  and  they  came  near  and  asked.  And  Croesus 
for  a  time,  it  ia  said,  kept  silence  when  he  wax  asked  thifi,  but  after- 
wards, being  pressed,  he  said:  'One  whom  more  than  much 
wealth  I  should  have  desired  to  liavc  speech  with  all  monarchs.' 
Then,  ance  his  words  were  of  doubtful  import,  they  aske<l  again 
of  that  which  he  said  ;  and  ae  they  were  urgent  with  liim  and  gave 
him  no  i>eaee,  he  toI<]  liow  once  Rolon,  an  Athenian,  Iiad  etime  and 
having  iiLspected  all  Us  wealth  had  made  light  of  it,  with  sunh  and 
such  wunLs;  und  liuw  all  hud  turned  out  for  him  according  an 
Solon  liad  auid,  not  speaking  at  all  i»i}H;cially  with  a  view  to  Crcesus 
himaclf,  but  with  a  view  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  especially 
those  who  seem  to  themselves  to  be  happy  men.  And  while  Croesus 
related  those  things,  already  the  pyre  was  lighted  and  the  edges 
of  it  round  about  were  burning.  Tlien  they  say  that  Cyrus, 
bearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Crcesus  had  said,  changed  bin 
purpose  and  considered  that  be  himaelf  also  was  but  a  man,  and 
that  he  was  delJvenng  another  man,  who  liad  been  not  inferior  to 
himself  in  felicity,  aUve  to  the  fire;  and,  moreover,  he  feared 
the  requital,  and  reflected  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  which 
men  poRSPHsed  which  was  st^eure;  therefore,  (hey  say,  ho  ordered 
tliem  to  extinguish  as  quickly  bs  powdble  the  fire  that  was  burning, 
and  to  bring  down  CrOMUs  and  thotte  who  were  nith  him  from  the 
pyre;  and  they,  uuing  endeavours,  were  not  able  now  to  get  the 
mastery  of  the  (tames.  Then  it  ia  related  by  the  Lydians  that  Croe- 
sus, having  htamed  how  Cyrus  had  changed  his  mind,  and  ^cing 
that  every  one  was  tiding  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  cheek  it,  cried  aloud,  entreating  Apollo  that  if 
any  gift  had  ever  been  given  by  him  which  was  a(!(;eptahle  if>  the 
god,  he  would  come  to  his  aid  and  rescue  liim  from  the  evil  which 
was  now  U]»on  him.  So  he  with  tears  entreated  the  god,  and  sud- 
denly, they  say,  after  clear  sky  and  calm  weather  clouds  gathered 
and  a  stonu  burst,  and  it  rained  with  a  ver>-  violent  shower,  and 
the  pyre  was  extinguished.  Then  Cjtus,  having  perceived  that 
CrcBHUs  was  a  lover  of  Ihe  gods  iind  a  j^ood  man,  caused  him  to 
be  lifought  down  from  the  pyre  and  OKked  him  as  follows :  '  Crcesus, 
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tcJImewfaoof  ftOmmwaait  vbopenyadnl  ibee  to  march  upon  my 
land  and  ao  to  beoooe  an  enemy  to  noe  itistead  of  a  friend  ? '  And 
be  mid:  'O  IdoK,  (  (fid  tins  to  Uiy  fdidty  and  lo  my  own  mis- 
fortune, and  the  cau^n-  of  Uas  me  the  Rod  of  the  Hellenes,  who 
indtcd  mc  to  march  with  my  an&y.  For  no  one  U  so  seiwelesi 
aa  to  choose  of  his  own  will  war  mtbea-  than  peace,  ance  in  peace 
the  8008  buiy  tbttr  CattMn,  hut  m  war  the  fatbere  Imry  their  aaoB. 
Bui  it  waa  picemifc  I  mppoee,  to  the  divine  powers  that  these 
thines  should  eome  to  pa^  thus.  *  " 

But  Hrnxlotus  is  too  alluring  a  nnnponioD  for  one  who  would 
write  on  Outline  of  Hifftorj- ;  and  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Craeus, 
aod  bow  be  gare  wise  counsds  to  C>tus.  muat  be  read  in  his  ampler 

Whun  Ly<Uft  wag  subdued.  Cyrus  turned  tos  attention  to  Naboni- 
dus  in  Babylon,     fte  defwtnl  the  Babylonian  army,  under  Bel- 
afaanar.  outade  Babylon,  and  then  l&id  nege  to  the  town.    Ha' 
entrtwl  the  town  (538  b.c),  prolmbly  as  we  have  already  suggested^' 
with  the  ccmnivance  of  the  priests  of  Bel. 

§7 

Cyras  woB  succeeded  by  his  eon  Catnbysefl,  who  took  an  army 
into  Kgypt  (S2fi  B.C.)-  There  was  a  battle  in  the  delta,  in  wliinfa 
Greek  mercenaries  fought  on  both  ades.  Herodotus  declaros 
that  he  .taw  the  baocB  of  the  slain  still  lying  on  the  field  fifty  or 
uxty  yeam  later,  and  commenta  on  the  comparative  thinnesfl  of  the 
PeraUn  »k\i)\s.  After  tliis  battle  Cambyscs  took  Memplus  end 
most,  of  Egypt. 

In  E(D-pt,  we  are  told,  Cambysca  went  mad.  He  took  great 
liberttea  itith  the  lilKypti&Q  temples,  iwd  remained  at  Memphis 
"opening  ancient  tomha  and  exanuoing  the  dead  bodies."  He  had 
nlrc-oily  munlered  both  CrtESUs,  ex-king  uf  Lyrlia,  and  bis  own 
hnithiT  Bmerditi  before  coming  to  Egypt ,  and  hc>  died  in  Syria  on  the 
way  back  to  Susa  of  an  accidental  wound,  Uaving  no  hcira  to 
BUaieed  him.  He  waa  preBentl>'  ttucorcdeil  by  D-irius  the  Mede 
(521  B.C.),  tl>c  son  of  Hyatoepes,  one  (»f  the  chief  counciUora  of 
Cyrus. 

The  empire  of  Darius  I  was  larger  thiin  any  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding empires  whose  growth  wo  have  traced.     It  included  all 
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<  Mjnor  and  Syria,  that  is  to  say,  the  ancient  Lydioa  and  HJt- 
cmpirt«,  all  the  old  ^\w>'ri!ui  and  Bubylooian  empires,  Elgypt, 
the  Caucusun  and  Cuupiuu  regiuiu,  Matia,  Fi-raia,  and  H  extended, 
perha^iH,  into  India  to  tlie  InduB.  The  nuinadtc  Arubiaiui  alone  of 
all  the  potiplns  <)f  what,  h  nowa^lnys  failed  the  Near  Kast,  did 
not  pay  tributf  to  the  satraps  (j)n>vincia]  goveraora)  of  Darius. 
■  The  oncarueation  of  this  gn-at  empire  Keans  to  have  been  on  a 
much  higher  If^vcl  of  efficiency  than  any  (d*  its  precursora.  Great, 
arterial  rooda  joined  pK)\'ince  to  province,  and  there  was  a  system 
of  royal  poeta ; '  at  stated  Intervals  poet  borees  stood  always  rea<ly 
to  cany  the  f^vcnuneul  meoseuger,  or  the  traveJIor  if  he  had  a 
gDVommnnt  jK-rniit,  im  to  the  next  stage  of  liin  journey.     Apart 

tfnim  this  imperial  right-of-way  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  the 
local  govcmincDtsi  jKWacwcd  a  very  considerable  amount  of  local 
{rttcdom.  They  were  rostraincd  from  internecine  conflict,  which 
was  all  lo  their  own  Rood.  And  at  Brat  the  Greek  cities  of  the  main- 
land of  A«iu  paid  the  tribute  and  shared  in  this  Persian  Peace. 

Dariut;  wae  firiil  incited  lo  attack  the  Greeks  in  Europe  by  a 
bomeuick  Greek  physician  at  liitt  court,  who  wanted  at  any  cost 
to  Ih*  back  in  Greece.  Darius  Imd  already  irimie  plans  for  an  cx- 
pcxtilion  into  Europe,  tdming  not  at  Greece,  hut  U*  the  northward 
of  Greece,  across  the  Busphorun  and  Danube.  He  wanted  to 
strike  at  SuuUi  Ruwiu,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  home  country 
of  the  Scylliian  numiuls  who  tbrcatrnvd  him  nn  his  northern  and 
north'-oastcm  frontiers.  But  he  leot  an  attentive  ear  to  ttic 
t«mptcr,  and  sent  a«enta  into  Greece.' 

Thi«  gi<oat  cicpcdiiiou  of  Darius  opens  out  our  view  in  thia 
higtory.  It  lifta  a  eurtiun  upon  the  Balkan  immtry  behind  Groeco 
about  wliich  we  have  said  nothing  hitherto;  it  carries  us  to  and 
over  the  Danube.  Th<'  nucliu-i  of  hi-s  army  marched  from  Susa, 
gathering  up  c^mtingrnta  as  they  made  thrtr  way  to  the  Hosphorus. 
Eere  Greek  alHea  (Ionian  Gnt-ikA  from  Aua)  had  made  a  bridgo 
of  boatti,  and  the  army  cr08»o<i  over  while  the  Greek  allies  sailed 

IOQ  in  their  ships  to  the  Danube,  and,  two  days'  sail  up  from  its 
mouth,   landed  to  make  another  floating  bridge.    Meanwhile, 

'  SM.  m  tboiuBDJ  yvant  oArlior  tiw  BitUlw  at&a  Ui  biw  l»d  mvcd  Ugb  rooda 
rauttag  s«OM  their  muniry. 

■  But  op.  Dniy't  tUMoru  «f  Ontei.  cb.  tL.  }  fi. 


Darius  and  his  beet  advanced  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Bul- 
garia, but  which  was  then  called  Thrace.  They  ertJBsed  thr  Dan- 
ube, and  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  Scythian  army  and  take  the 
cities  of  the  Scythians. 

But  the  Scj-thians  had  no  cities,  and  they  evaded  a  battle,  and 
the  war  degeneratwi  iato  a  t*sliou»  and  hopeless  pursuit  of  more 
mobile  enemies.  Wella  were  stopp<rd  up  and  pastures  destroyed 
by  the  nomads.  The  Scythian  horsemen  hung  upon  th«  skirta 
of  the  great  army,  which  conasted  mostly  of  foot  soldiers,  picking 
off  stragglers  and  preventing  forajpng ;  and  they  did  their  beat  to 
persuade  the  Ionian  Gret-ks,  who  had  made  and  were  guarding  the 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  to  break  up  the  bridge,  and  so  ensure 
the  destruction  of  Daritts.  So  long  a.t  Darim  continued  to  advance, 
however,  the  loyalty  of  his  Greek  allies  remained  unshaken. 

But  privation,  fatigue,  and  sickncsH  hindered  and  crippled  the 
Feraiaa  army ;  Darius  lost  many  stragglers  and  consumed  his  sup- 
pUcs,  and  at  last  the  melancholy  conviction  daiined  upon  him  that 
a  retreat  aerons  the  Danube  waa  necessaj-y  to  save  him  from  com- 
plete exhaustion  and  defeat. 

Tn  order  to  get  a  start  in  his  retreAt  he  fiacrificod  lua  gick  and 
wounded.  He  had  these  men  informed  that  he  was  about  to 
attack  the  Scythianii  at  nightfall,  and  under  this  pretence  stde 
out  of  the  camp  with  the  pick  of  his  troops  and  made  off  southward, 
leaving  the  camp  &ree  burning  and  the  usual  noii^es  and  move- 
ments of  the  camp  behind  him.  Next  day  the  men  left  in  the  camp 
realized  the  trick  their  monarch  Imd  played  upon  them,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Scjihians ;  but  Darius 
had  got  his  start,  and  was  able  to  reach  the  bridge  of  boatx  before 
his  pursuers  came  upon  him.  They  were  more  mobile  than  his 
troope.  but  they  missed  their  quarry  in  the  darkness.  At  the  river 
the  retreating  Peruana  "were  bwHight  to  an  extremity  of  fear/^ 
for  they  found  the  bridge  partially  broken  down  and  its  northern 
end  destroyed. 

At  this  point  a  voice  echoes  down  the  centuries  to  us.  We  see 
a  group  of  dismayed  Persians  standing  about  the  Great  King  upon 
the  bank  of  the  streaming  river ;  we  see  the  masses  of  hall^-d  troops, 
hungry  and  warworn ;  a  trail  of  battered  transport  strotchei;  away 
towards  the  horizon,  upon  which  at  any  time  the  advance  guards 
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of  the  pursuers  may  appear.  Tbere  is  not  much  nrasc  in  spite 
of  Ui(>  multiludo,  but  rather  an  inquiring  silence.  StandiDg  out 
Ulcf>  a  pier  from  the  further  «de  of  ttie  great  stream  are  the  reauuos 
of  tite  bridge  of  boats,  an  enigma.  .  •  .  We  cannot  discern  whether 
there  arc  mc-n  ovf*r  there  or  not.  The  shipping  of  tlie  Ionian  Greeks 
Be«ou  hUU  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  further  shore,  but  it  is  all  vety 
far  away. 

"Now  there  wafl  with  Darius  an  Egyptian  who  had  a  voire  louder 
than  that  of  any  other  man  on  eftrth,  and  this  man  DaritLs  ordered 
to  take  his  stand  upon  the  baok  of  the  Ister  (Danulx;)  and  to  call 
Histisus  of  Miletus." 

This  worthy  —  a  day  is  to  come,  aa  we  shall  presently  tell,  when 
his  decapitated  head  will  be  sent  to  Darius  at  Susa  —  appears 
approaching  slowly  acroea  the  waters  in  a  boat. 

There  is  a  parley,  and  we  gather  that  it  is  "all  right." 

The  explanation  Histiieus  haa  to  make  is  a  complicated  one. 
Some  Scj'thians  have  beien  and  have  gone  again.  Scoutifi,  perhaps, 
these  were.  It  would  iwpm  there  hml  been  a  discusnon  bcHween  the 
Scythian-s  and  th(?  Greeks.  Tlie  Scythians  wanted  the  bridge 
broken  down ;  they  would  then,  they  sfiid,  imdcrtakc  to  fini.«ih  up 
the  Persian  anny  and  make  an  end  to  Darius  and  his  empire, 
and  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  ^\^a  could  then  free  their  cities  again. 
Miltiftdee,  the  Atheman,  was  for  accepting  this  proposal.  Bat 
Histieus  had  been  more  subtle.  He  would  prefer,  he  said,  to  sec 
the  Persiana  completely  destroyed  befopiH  definitely  abandoning 
their  eaUKe.  Would  the  Scythians  go  back  and  destroy  the  Per- 
siun-s  to  make  sure  of  thcin  wliilu  the  Greeks  on  their  part  destroyed 
the  bridge?  .\nyhow,  wliichever  ^dc  the  Greeks  took  finally.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to  destroy  the  northern  end 
of  the  bridge,  because  othci-vrise  the  Scythians  might  rash  it.  In- 
deed, even  as  they  parleyed  the  Greeks  set  to  work  to  demolish 
the  end  that  Unked  them  to  the  Se>-thians  as  quickly  a»  po<aqble. 
Jn  accordance  with  the  sugjestions  of  Histiffus  the  Sr:ytliiaua  rode 
off  in  search  of  the  Persians,  and  !jo  left  tJie  Greeks  safe  in  either 
event.  If  Darius  iseaped  they  could  be  on  liis  ride ;  if  he  was  de- 
stroyed, there  wa.-^  nothing  of  which  the  Scythians  could  complain. 

Hislianis  did  not  put  it  quite  in  that  fa.^hion  to  Darius.  He  had 
at  least  kept  the  ahipiung  and  motit  of  the  bridge.    He  represented 
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bimM'ir  as  the  toyal  friend  of  Peieia,  and  Darius  was  not  diKpnei'd 
to  be  too  critical.    Tbc  Ionian  sliipti  comr  over.    With  a  wnati  of 

'immciise  relief  the  remnant  of  the  wasted  Torsians  were  presently 
looking  bock  at  the  steely  flood  of  the  Danube  strcAUiing  wide 
bclweea  themBolves  and  their  pursuers.  .  .  . 

The  pleaBore  and  interest  had  gone  out  of  the  Guropc^an  expedi- 
tion for  Darius.  He  returned  to  Susa,  leaving  an  amiy  In  Thraee, 
ider  a  trusted  gtnerat  Megabazuf .  This  Mrgabazus  wi  hini^wlf 
the  aubjugalion  of  Thrace,  and  among  other  stAtoa  wUdi  .-iul>- 
tnittnl  reluctantly  to  Darius  was  a  kingdom,  which  thtiK  corner  into 
our  histor>*  for  the  first  time,  the  kingdom  of  Moce^lonin,  a  couiitrj' 
inhalHted  by  a  people  go  clo^ly  alliwi  to  the  Gn^eks*  tfmt  one  of  it« 
prineee  bad  abeady  been  allowed  to  compete  and  take  a  prize  in 
the  Olym^oan  games. 

Darius  was  disposed  to  reward  Histi^ua  by  allowing  him  to 
buUd  a  city  for  himself  in  Thrace,  but.  Megabainis  had  a  different 

,  oiriiiion  of  the  trust  wort  hi  ne^  of  HialiiEus,  and  prevailed  ujjon  th« 
king  to  take  him  to  Suaa,  and,  under  the  title  of  eouncillor,  to  kc«rp 
him  n  prisoner  there.    HisHsus  was  at  fir^it  flattered  by  this  court 

nposition,  and  then  realized  iti^  true  oieAning.  The  Penian  court 
iiored  him,  and  be  grew  homesick  for  Miletus.  He  set  himself  to 
make  mischief,  and  was  able  to  stir  up  a  rei'olt  against  the  Peraans 
the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  mainland.     The  twislings  and 

Ftumfalga  of  the  story,  which  included  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the 
lonians  and  the  defeat  of  a  Greek  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lad£  (495 

,B.c.),  are  too  complicated  to  follow  here.    It  is  a  dark  and  intri- 

'  nte  story  oi  treacheries,  emdties,  and  hat«,  in  which  the  death  of 
the  wily  Histiieiu  shines  almost  cbee-rfully.  The  Persian  governor 
of  SaidiSr  tbrou^  whicrh  t/twn  he  was  being  taken  on  his  way  back 
to  Stua  aa  a  prisoner,  having  much  the  same  opinion  of  him  as 
Megabasus  had,  and  knowing  his  ability  to  humbug  Darius,  killed 
him  there  and  then,  and  sent  on  the  head  only  to  hi<^  master. 

Cyprutt  and  the  Grf«k  islands  were  dragged  into  thiis  contest  that 
HiatiflDUs  had  isiirrcd  up,  and  at  last  Athens.  DariuB  realized  the 
error  he  had  made  in  turning  to  the.  right  and  not  to  the  left  when 
he  h.'ul  crowed  the  Bosphonis,  and  he  now  net  him-wlf  to  the 
conquest  of  all  Greece.  He  began  with  tlic  inlands.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  subject  to  Persia,  and  shipi  of  the  Phccniciaii  and  of  the 
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loniu)  Greeks  provided  the  Pcrsiiins  mth  a  fleet  by  means  of  which 
<Mio  Greek  island  after  ocother  was  aubjuj^t«d. 

M 

The  first  attack  upon  Greece  proper  was  made  in  400  b.c. 
It  was  a  sea  attack  \ii>ou  Athens,  vrith  a  force  long  and  carefully 
preijantl  for  the  taek,  the  fleet  b«ng  provided  with  5|»cciBlly  built 
trajisporta  for  the  conveyance  of  hoi-ses.  This  ex|M'dition  niade  a 
landing  near  Marathon  in  Attica.  The  Persians  were  Riiidcd 
into  Marathon  by  a  renegade  Greek,  Hippia?,  the  son  of  Peids- 
tratua,  who  had  been  tyrant  of  Athens.  If  Athens  fell,  then  Hij)- 
jnas  was  to  be  its  tyrant.,  under  the  prol^'ction  of  the  Persians. 
Meanwhile,  so  urgent  was  the  sense  of  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  UellsK, 
that  a  man,  a  herald  and  runner,  went  from  Athens  to  Sparta, 
forgetful  of  all  feuds,  to  say  :  "  Lacedemonians,  the  Athenians  make 
request  of  you  to  come  to  their  help,  and  not  to  allow  a  dty  moet 
anoicotly  established  among  the  Hellenes  to  fall  into  slavery  by 
the  means  of  Barbarians ;  for  even  now  Er^tJia  has  been  enslaved 
and  Hellas  has  become  the  weaker  by  a  dty  of  renown."  This 
man,  Pheidippides,  did  the  distance  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flics,  and  much  more  if  we  allow  for  the 
contours  and  the  windings  of  the  way,  in  something  under  eight 
and  forty  hours. 

But  before  the  Spartans  could  arrive  on  the  scene  the  battle 
wae  joined.  The  Athenians  charged  the  enemy.  They  fought  — 
"in  a  memorable  fsi^hion :  for  they  were  the  first  of  all  the  HgUpjirs 
about  whom  we  know  who  went  to  attack  the  enemy  at  a  run,  and 
they  were  the  Brst  aUo  who  endured  to  face  the  Median  garments 
and  the  men  who  wore  them,  whereas  up  to  this  time  the  very 
name  of  the  Medee  wa«  to  the  Hrllfnca  u  terror  to  hi^r." 

The  Persian  winffi  gave  bcfom  tliis  impetuous  attack,  but  the 
centre  held.  The  Athenians,  however,  were  cool  as  well  as  vig- 
orous ;  they  let  the  win^  nm  and  closed  in  on  the  flanks  of  the 
ocntre,  whereupon  the  main  body  of  the  Peraans  fled  to  thdr  ships. 
Seven  vessels  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Athenians;  the  rest  got 
away,  and,  afl-er  a  futile  attempt  to  sail  round  to  Athens  and  seize 
the  dty  before  the  army  returned  thither,  the  fleet  made  a  retreat .] 
to  Asia.    Let  Herodotua  close  the  storj-  with  a  paragraph  that  stUl 
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further  enlightenH  lu  upon  the  tTeQiendoms  prestige  of  the  Medes 
at  (Ills  time : 

"  Of  (he  Laced rnionians  there  came  to  Athens  two  thousand  after 
the  full  m<Ktn,  making  great  hasle  to  be  in  time,  so  that  they 
arrivci]  in  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Sparta :  and  though 
,they  had  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  yet  they  desired  to  behold 
^Ihe  Medee ;  and  accordingly  they  went  on  to  Marathon  and  looked 
at  the  bodieH  of  the  slain :  then  aftenranlit  they  departed  home, 
coauuetHting  the  Athenians  and  tlie  vrork  which  they  had  done." 
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^B                                               H 

^M               So  Gmecc,  unified  U«  a  while  by  fear,  Rained  hor  first  victory  over            1 

^H          Penia.    The  news  caiDc  to  Danus  simultanecnisly  wilh  Utc  necrs           1 

^^^H                                                           of  A  rebellion  in  1-^7)1,  and  he           | 

^-wy^      ^                     cUed   wlule  still   undecided  in           | 

which  direction  to  tum.    His 

BOD     and     sueopsaor,     Xfrxe«, 

turnrd  first  to  Kgypt  and  set 

up  a  Pernan  wtmp  there ;  then 

I  jjwf  '■B 

for  four  veare  he  prepared   a 

second    attack    upon    Qr«ece. 
Says  Herodotus,  who  was,  one 
must    remember,    a    patriotic 

I  .v-  / 

Greek,  ajiproaching  now  to  the 

cUnmx  of  his  HiHtor>- : 

"  For  what  nation  did  Xorxes 

&A^  '^ 

not  lead  nut    of   .\iaa  against 

'      ,' 

Hellas?    and  wliat  water  was 

not  exhausted,  being  drunk  by      h 
Ilia  host,  except  only  tiie  Bieat     ^H 

Y\   \lljX 

rivers?     For    some    supplied 

uVJ 

ships,    and    others    were   ap- 

pointed to  seni-e  in  the  land- 

kM 

anny ;  to  somr  it  was  appointed 

to  furnish  cav.itrj',  and  to  othen» 

W/(5 

vessels  to  carry  horses,   while 

they  served  in  the  expedition 

// 1 

themselves    also ;    others    were 

'(  I 

orduiTd  to  furnish  ahips  of  war 

x_^        fc        1 

for    the    bridges,    and    others 

H              #.r.ii 

^^^ 

fi|i:Qin  dups  with  provinans." 
J                Xenes  passed  into  Europe. 

EPj'W)WAOin\> 

^1           Momx. 

iTWnt-  jf*  Jltfiini 

an  /cat  '^'^  ^  Darius  did  at  the  half- 

■            s6idija\fcimdasar'2>i^itiicm^  ^^'i  <>r^^^^^  ^^^^^^^V^*<^^^^     ^M 

H                                                                 but  at  the  HpllrKpiint  (thf<  Dar-    ^H 

^M           daneUes).    In  hi»  accouot  of  the  afwenibliiig  of  thr  wreni  lumy,  and         1 

^1           itemarcbfromSardiatotheHeliespoDt.lbcpoetinHorodotust&keB    ^m 
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poaMMiou  d  tlie  liisitiriaii.  The  great  lioetl  paasM  in  Kpleiulour  by 
Troy,  au<]  Xcrccs,  wlio  although  a  PuraftQ  uiut  a  Barbarian,  sraou 
to  have  bad  the  advantages  of  a  daaricftl  educntioo,  tunu  add«, 
Mys  our  historian,  to  vint  the  citadel  of  Priam.  Th?  Hellcepont 
WM  bridged  at  Abydos.  and  upon  a  hill  v&g  wt  a  marblii  throne 
from  which  Xerxw  gui-veywi  the  whole  array  of  liia  forcws, 

"And  (tteiDg  all  the  Hellespont  covered  over  with  the  ships  and 
all  (he  shores  and  the  plalua  of  AbydoH  full  of  men,  thru  XrrxeH 
pronounced  bimfidf  a  happy  man,  and  afti-r  that  lu>  fnll  to  wetrp- 
ing.  Artalianuy,  liii)  uncle,  therefore  iHrci-ivine  him  —  the sanK  who 
at  firet  boldJy  declared  his  opinion  iul\'i«icK  Xerxes  not  to  march 
against  HcUaa  —  this  man,  I  say,  having  observed  that  Xerxes 
wept,  asked  as  follows :  '  O  king,  how  far  different  from  one  another 
are  the  tilings  wluch  thou  hast  done  now  and  a  short  while  l)eforo 
now!  for  having  pronounced  thj'self  a  happy  man,  Ihou  art  now 
shedding  tears.'  He  said :  'Yea,  for  after  1  had  reckoned  up.  It 
came  into  my  mind  to  feel  pity  at  the  thought  how  brief  wan  the 
whole  hfe  of  man,  .tcetng  that  of  thcec  midtitudca  not  one  will 
be  alive  when  a  hundred  years  have  gone  by.'  " 

Tlus  mny  not  Im>  exact  history,  but  it  is  great  poetry.  It  is  bb 
splendid  as  anything  in  The  fhjnnsU. 

The  Persian  fleet,  coasting  from  headland  to  headland,  accom- 
panied this  land  multitude  during  iUs  march  southward ;  hut  a  vio- 
lent storm  did  the  fleet  great  damage  and  400  shipe  were  lost, 
including  much  com  transport.  At  first  the  united  HcUenee 
marched  out  to  meet  the  invaders  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe  near  Mount 
Olympus,  but  afterwards  retreatoil  through  Thriwaly,  and  chose 
»t  last  to  await  the  advancing  Persians  at  a  place  railed  Tlier- 
mnpyUB,  where  at  that  time  —  23(K1  years  have  altfred  these  things 
grcwtly  —  there  was  a  great  cliff  on  the  landward  side  and  the  sea 
to  the  cast,  witha  track  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  chariot  between. 
Tlie  great  advantage  to  the  Greeks  of  this  position  at  ThemiopyI» 
was  that  it  prevented  the  um-  of  either  covolrj'  or  chariots,  and  nar- 
rowed the  battle  front  no  aa  to  minimize  their  numerical  inequality. 
And  thore  the  Persians  jt^ncd  battle  with  thcin  one  summer  day  {n 
the  year  480  n.c. 

For  three  days  the  Gr««ks  held  this  great  army,  and  did  thetn 
much  dam&gp  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  and  then  on  the  thirtl 
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day  a  detachment  of  Peraans  appeared  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
having  learnt  of  a  way  over  the  mountains  from  a  pieasant.  Thoro 
were  ha»ty  duiuiueioiui  among  ttie  Greeks;  some  were  for  with- 
drawing, some  fur  holding  out.  The  leader  of  the  whoL~  fcH-ce, 
Iiconidas,  was  for  staying;  and  with  him  he  would  km^p,  he  said, 
300  Spartans.  The  rest  of  tlir  Grrrk  army  ruu1<I,  mranwhile, 
make  good  its  retreat  to  the  next  df^ensihle  pass,  'flir  Thespian 
contingent  of  700,  however,  refused  to  fall  back.  They  prefcrre<l 
to  stay  and  die  with  the  Spartana.  Also  a  continiiteiit  of  4011 
ThebanH  remained.  Ah  Thelx-^s  afterwardH  joined  the  Peruana, 
there  ic  a  story  tliat  these  Thi'l>H.nH  were  detained  by  force  ag^nst 
their  will,  which  seems  on  military'  &»  well  as  historiiral  grounda 
improbable.  These  1400  stayt-*!,  sirwi  were,  after  a  conflict  of 
heroic  quality,  »la.\n  lo  a  man.  Two  Spartans  happened  to  ba 
away,  tick  with  ophthalmiiu  Whrn  they  hcani  the  news,  one  waa 
too  ill  to  move ;  the  other  made  hiti;  helot  guide  him  to  the  battle, 
and  there  struek  blindly  until  he  was  killed.  The  other,  Aristo- 
demua,  wa«  taken  away  with  the  retreating  troops,  and  returned  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  not  actually  punished  for  his  conduct,  but 
was  known  as  Tresas,  "  the  man  who  retreated."  It  was  enough  to 
ilLstinguish  him  from  all  other  Sportaas,  and  he  got  himst-lf  kiili-d 
at  the  Battle  of  Platffia  a  year  later,  performing  prodigies  of  reck- 
less courage.  .  .  .  For  a  whole  day  this  little  band  had  held  the 
pft83,  assailed  in  front  and  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians. 
They  had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  main  Greek  army,  they  had 
infUcted  great  losses  on  the  invaders,  and  they  had  riusod  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Greek  warrior  over  that  of  the  Mede  higher  even  than 
the  victory  of  Marathon  had  done. 

The  Peniian  cavalry"  and  Iransport  filtered  slowly  through  the 
narrow  passage  of  Thermopylie,  and  marched  on  towards  Athena, 
while  a  series  of  naval  encounters  went  on  at  sea.  The  Hellcaio 
fleet  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  Per-fian  shipping,  which, 
suffered  seriously  through  its  comjmrative  ignorancp  «f  thp  iijtricat* 
eoastM  and  of  the  tricks  of  thy  local  weather.  Weight  of  numbers 
carried  th*-*  Persian  army  forwaril  to  Athens ;  now  that  Thermo- 
pylae wa»  lottt,  then-  was  no  line  oS  defence  nearer  than  the  Isthmus 
of  Oirinth,  and  this  meant  the  abandonment  of  all  the  intervening 
territory,  including  Athens.    The  population  had  either  to  By 
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or  submit  to  the  Persians.  Tbcbcs  with  all  Ikcotia  submittc<),  and 
was  pressed  into  the  Persian  nrmy,  except  one  town,  Platsba,  whose 
inhabitants  Sed  to  Athens.  The  turn  of  Athens  came  next, 
and  great  cfTorts  were  made  to  persuade  her  to  malce  terms ;  but, 
iDfitead,  the  whole  population  determined  to  abandon  everything 
and  take  io  the  shippiug.  The  women  and  non-eombatants  wtre 
carried  to  Salamis  and  various  adjacent  Ulajuk.  Only  a  few  people 
loo  old  to  move  and  a  Few  t^isslrRti(^ntJ*  remained  in  the  town,  wliich 
was  occupied  by  the  Persians  and  burnt.  The  sacred  objects,  stat- 
ue*, etc.,  which  were  burnt  at  this  time,  were  afterwards  buried  in 
the  Acropolis  by  the  retiUTiing  Athenians,  and  have  been  dug  up 
in  our  own  day  with  the  marks  of  burning  viable  upon  them. 
Xerxes  sent  off  a  mounted  messenger  to  Susa  with  the  news,  and  be 
invited  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  whom  he  had  brought  back  with 
bim,  to  enter  upon  their  inheritance  and  sacrifice  after  the  Atbe- 
Diau  manner  upon  (be  Acropotis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hellenic  confederate  fleet  had  come  round  to 
Salamis,  and  in  the  council  of  war  there  were  bitter  diffei-cnce-s  of 
opinion.  Corinlh  and  the  Ktateti  behind  the  iRthmuH  wanted  tlie 
fleet  to  fall  back  to  that  pmilion,  abandoning  the  cities  of  Megara 
and  /Egina.  Themintocles  Insisted  with  all  his  force  on  fighting 
in  the  narrows  of  Salamis.  The  majority  wm>  steadily  in  favour  of 
retreat,  wlirn  there  suddenly  arrived  the  n^^^•s  that  retreat  wae  cut 
off.  The  Persians  liod  sailed  round  Salamis  and  held  the  sea  on  the 
other  side.  This  news  was  brought-  by  that  Aristides  the  Just,  of 
whoso  ostracism  wo  have  already  told ;  his  sanity  and  eloquence 
did  much  to  help  Themistoelea  to  hearten  the  hesitating  com- 
manders. These  two  men  had  formerly  been  bitter  antagonists; 
but  with  a  generoaty  rare  in  those  days,  they  forgot  their  dif- 
ferencca  before  the  common  danger.  At  dawn  the  Greek  nhipB 
pulled  out  to  battle. 

The  fleet  before  them  was  a  fleet  more  composite  and  less  united 
than  their  own.  But  it  was  about  three  times  as  great.  On  one 
wing  were  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  Ionian  Greeks  from  Asia 
and  the  Islands.  Some  of  the  latter  fought  stoutlj' ;  others  remem- 
bered that  they  too  were  Greeks.  The  Greek  ships,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  mostly  manned  by  freemen  fighting  for  their  homes. 
Tbrou^out  the  c&rly  houn  the  battle  raged  confusedly.    Then  it 
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became  cviflirnL  to  Xences,  watvlung  the  combat,  that  Mk  fleet 
was  attempting  flight.    The  flight  became  (lisa£t«r. 

Xcrxrs  liaci  taken  las  seat  to  watch  tlic  LNittl«.  He  ttaw  his  ksL- 
leys  rammwi  by  the nharp  prows  of  other  Ealle>i» ;  hi*  fiRhtinjt-incn 
Bhob  down;  hiij  ships  boarded.    Much  of  the  eoa-fighting  in  those 


<In5'8  was  done  by  ramming;  the  big  galleys  bore  down  thrir  oppo- 
nents by  superior  weight  of  impact,  or  sheared  ofT  their  onrs  and  bo 
destroyed  their  manceu^Ting  power  and  left  them  helpless.  Pres- 
ently, Xences  saw  that  some  of  his  broken  ships  were  BUirendering. 
In  Ibc  water  he  could  see  the  hends  of  Greeks  swinuniDg  to  land ; 
but  "of  the  Barbarians  the  greater  number  perished  in  the  Boa,  not 
knowing  how  to  swim."  The  olumay  attempt  of  the  hard-]ircas«d 
first  line  (A  the  Persian  fleet  to  jMit  about  led  to  indeechbabic  con- 
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fumon.  Some  wfrr  r&tnmed  by  the  ivar  ships  of  Ihoir  own  side. 
This  ancipnt  Bhipiwng  waR  i>oor,  unseaworthy  stiilT  l»y  any  modem 
ataudards.  Tbc  west  nind  was  btomng  and  m&ny  of  tbe  broken 
ships  of  Xerxes  wero  now  drifting  away  out  of  his  ngbt  to  be 
wrecked  on  the  coast  Iwyond.  Others  WL-re  being  towed  towards 
Salatnis  by  the  Grpukm.  Others,  lc«s  iujurfd  and  still  in  fighting 
trim,  were  making  for  tbe  beaches  close  beneath  him  tliat  woukl 
bring  tbem  nnder  the  protection  of  tiis  army.  Srnttprfxl  over  the 
further  sea,  beyond  the  lierMllandn,  rcmutn  and  vajtue,  were  ships 
in.  flight  and  Greek  shipu  in  pursuit.  Btowly,  inddmt  by  inci- 
dent, the  disaster  had  unfolded  under  bis  eye8.  We  can  imagine 
something  of  the  coming  and  going  of  meMengers,  the  issuing  of 
fuUle  orders,  the  chongm  of  plan,  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
morning  Xerces  had  wime  out  pn»vidKi  with  tnbloH  to  murk  the 
most  succefwful  of  his  Kommandeni  for  reward.  In  the  gold  of  the 
sunset  he  beheld  the  sea  power  of  PerKia  utterly  scattered,  sunken 
and  destroyed,  and  the  Orefk  Hert  over  nRainst  Salamis  unbroken 
and  triumphant,  ordering  its  ranks,  as  if  still  incredulous  of  victory. 

The  Persian  army  remained  as  If  in  indecision  for  some  days  close 
to  the  scene  of  this  e^&  fight,  and  thai  began  to  retreat  to  Thesaaly, 
where  it  was  ppoposwl  t<i  winter  and  resume  the  campaign.  But 
Xerxex,  like  Dariu>i  I  twfore  fiim,  had  cr>nceivpd  a  disgu<9t  for  Euro* 
pean  campaigns.  lie  wa«  afraid  of  the  destnirtinn  of  the  bridge 
of  boAta.  With  part  of  the  army  he  went  (m  to  the  Hellespont, 
leaving  the  main  force  in  TTiessaly  under  a  general,  Mardonius. 
Of  hin  own  rctrpat  the  tii.'itorian  relat^es  : 

"Whithersoever  they  came  on  the  march  and  to  whatever  nation 
they  seijed  the  crops  of  that  people  and  used  them  for  provisions ; 
and  if  they  found  no  cr<i|w,  then  they  took  the  prass  which  wn.i  grow- 
ing up  from  the  wirth,  ami  Klrippwl  off  tlw  hjirk  from  the  trees  and 
plucked  down  the  leaves  and  devoured  them  ;  alike  of  the  cultivated 
trees  and  of  those  gritwinK  wild  ;  and  they  left  nothinK  behind  them  ; 
thus  liiry  did  by  reason  of  famine.  Then  plague  too  wilted 
upon  tlie  army  and  dysentery,  which  destroyed  them  by  the 
way,  and  KMnc  of  them  also  who  were  sick  the  king  h'ft  behind, 
la>ing  charge  upon  the  cities  where  at  the  time  he  chanced  to  be 
in  his  march,  to  take  eare  of  thera  and  jntpport  them;  of  these  be 
telt  Home  in  Thessaly,  and  saiae  at  .Sirl<i  in  Paionia,  and  some  In 
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Macedonia,  .  .  .  When,  passing  on  from  Thrace  they  came  to  the 
passage,  they  croiwed  over  the  Hellofponl  in  haste  to  Abydos  by 
means  of  the  ships,  for  they  tlld  not  find  the  floating  bridges  still 
stretched  across,  but  broken  up  by  a  atorm.  Wliilc  staying  there 
for  B  time  they  had  distributed  to  them  an  allovrance  of  food  more 
abundant  than  they  bad  bad  by  the  way,  and  from  &atief>ing  their 
hunger  without  restraint  and  also  from  the  changes  of  n-ater  there 
died  many  of  those  in  the  army  who  had  remained  safe  till  then. 
The  rest  arrived  with  Xerxes  at  SardJB." 

S  10 

The  rest  of  the  Persian  army  remained  in  Tbessaly  under  the 
mmnuuid  of  Mardcniius,  and  for  a  year  he  maintained  an  Hggre9> 
sivt  campaign  against  the  Greeks.  Finally,  be  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Platiea  (479  B.C.),  and  on  the  sameda}' 
the  Persian  fleet  and  a  land  anny  met  with  joint  difiaster  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Mycale  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  between 
Ephesiia  and  Miletios.  Tlie  Pendan  ships,  being  in  fear  of  the 
Greeks,  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  and  a  wall  built  about  them ; 
but  the  Greeks  disembarked  and  stormed  this  enclosure.  They 
then  sailed  to  the  Uellespont  to  destroy  what  was  left  of  the  biidge 
of  boata,  so  that  later  the  Persian  fu^tives,  retreating  from  Platd&a, 
tiad  to  cross  by  ship^ng  at  the  Bosphoruf ,  and  did  so  with  difficulty. 

Encouraged  by  thetie  disasters  of  the  imperial  power,  the  Ionian 
citiett  in  Aida  l)egan  for  a  »eoond  time  to  revolt  againat  the  Peraiaufl. 

With  this  the  ninth  book  of  the  Hi^ory  of  Herodotus  comes  to 
an  end.  He  wjw  Ijom  about  484  b.c,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Plataea  he  was  a  child  li  five  years  old.  Much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  his  story  was  gathered  by  him  from  actors  in,  and  eye- 
witneeaea  of,  tbe  great  events  he  reUtes.  The  war  still  dragged  on 
for  a  long  lime;  the  Greeks  supported  a  rebellion  against  Persian 
rule  in  Egypt,  and  tried  tinsucceswfully  to  take  Cj-prus;  it  did  not 
end  until  about  449  B.C.  Then  the  Greek  coaats  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  the  Black  Sea  remained  generally  free,  but 
Cypnis  and  I'^Kj'pt  canljnurd  under  Persian  rule.  Herodotus, 
who  had  been  bom  a  Persian  subject  in  the  Ionian  city  of  Hali- 
camafisuH,  was  five  and  thirty  years  old  by  that  time,  and  ho  must 
hnt.n  taken  an  early  opportunity  after  this  peace  of  viatiog  Baby- 
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loQ  and  Perso.    He  probably  went  to  Athpns,  nitb  his  History 
ready  to  recite,  about  438  B.C. 

The  idea  of  a  great  union  of  Greece  for  agEt-cssion  against  Pema 
was  not  altogether  strange  to  Uei'odotus.  Some  of  his  readers 
suspect  him  of  writing  to  enforce  it.  It  was  certainly  in  the  air 
at  that  time.  He  describes  Arislagoras,  the  Hon-in-law  uf  HistiteuB, 
aa  shoiring  tbe  Sparlantt  "  a  tablet  of  bronze  on  which  was  engraved 
a  map  of  the  whole  earth  vnih  all  the  seai  and  river?!."  He  makes 
Aristagoras  say  :  "Thcsi;  BarbarianK  an:  not  valiant  in  6ght.  You, 
OQ  the  other  band,  have  now  attained  to  the  utmost  sldll  in  war. 


They  fight  with  bows  and  arrows  and  a  short  epear  r  they  go  into 
battle  wearing  troasent  and  haiing  caps  on  their  heads.  You 
have  perfect«l  your  weapons  and  discipline.  They  arc  eanly 
to  be  conquered.  Not  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  what 
I3wy  possess :  gold,  silver,  bronze,  embroidered  garments,  beasts 
and  slaves;  all  this  you  might  have  for  yaurseh^s,  if  you  so  desired." 

It  was  a  hundre*:]  years  before  these  suggestionB  bore  fruit. 

Xerxes  was  murdered  in  his  palace  abcwt  465  b.c,  and  there- 
after Persia  made  no  furlhea-  attempts  at  conquest  in  Europe.  We 
have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  thiogs  that  were  happening  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  King  ils  we  have  of  the  occurrences  in  the  little 
states  of  Central  Greece.  Greece  had  suddenly  begun  to  produce 
literature,  and  put  itself  upon  record  as  no  other  nation  had  ever 
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done  hitherto.  After  479  a.c.  (Plnttts)  the  niririt  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  the  povcrnmrnt  of  the  M(hIp»  ami  PersianB.  The  em- 
pire of  the  Great  King  enters  upon  a  period  of  decay.  An  Aria- 
xcrxcs,  a  second  Xerxce,  a  second  Dftritu,  pass  across  the  stage; 
there  are  reliollions  in  Kg>T>t  artd  Syria;  the  Medes  robel ;  a 
second  ArtaxprxcR  and  a  Kc'con<l  Cyrus,  hia  brother,  fight  for  the 
throDC.  This  history  is  even  as  the  history  of  Babylonia,  Aseyria, 
and  Egypt  in  the  older  times.  It  Is  autoeracy  rererting  to  its 
normal  slate  of  paliiee  crim<-,  blood-stained  magnificence,  and  moral 
squalor.  But  the  last-named  fttniggle  produced  &  Greek  maHter- 
piece,  for  lliis  second  Cyrus  collected  an  amiy  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries and  marched  into  Babylonia,  and  was  there  lolled  at  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  over  Artaxerxes  11.  Thereupon ,  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greelw,  left  with  no  one  to  employ  them,  nuulo  a  retreat  to  the 
coast  again  (lOl  B.C.),  and  this  retreat  was  irrunortalized  in  n  booic, 
one  of  the  Gist  of  personal  war  books,  the  Antdiasis,  by  their  leader 
Xenophon. 

Murders,  revolts,  chaatisementa,  diaastere,  cunning  alliances, 
and  base  betrayals,  and  no  Herodotua  to  record  them.  Such  is 
the  texture  of  Persian  historj*.  .An  .Arta-wrxes  III,  covered  with 
blood,  flourifihefl  dimly  for  a  time.  "  .Artaxerxe.'*  Hi  is  eaid  to  have 
been  murdered  by  Bagoaa,  wIjo  places  Antes,  the  youngest  of  tbe 
king's  sons,  on  the  ttimnw  only  to  ulay  him  in  turn  when  he  seemed 
to  be  contemplatinjc  independent  action."  '  So  it  goes  on.  Be- 
neath  the  crimes  and  disorders  of  the  palaces,  the  life  of  the  city 
and  country  ran  a  wmilar  eourse. 

Justice  was  fitful  and  law  venal.  Wars  that  were  unmeaning 
catastrophes  swept  down  upon  any  little  gleam  of  prosperity  or 
decency  to  which  lUiB  or  that  community  elamljered.  Alhenp, 
prosppring  for  a  lira*^  after  Ihu  Pernian  repulsf,  was  smitten  hy 
tbe  plagtie,  in  which  Pt^riule^,  ita  greatest  ruler,  died  (42fl  i.e.). 
But,  Bn  h  nol(;worthy  fact  amidst  thtw  eonfiLsiorw,  the  Ten  Thour 
sand  of  Xrnnjthon  were  m-attrrinK  now  among  thi-  (.Jn-ok  cities, 
tepeating  from  thHr  own  experience  the  declaration  of  Ari«tagoms 
that  the  Pendau  empire  waa  a  ric^  confuaon  which  it  would  be 
very  eaay  to  ooncfuer. 


•  WhicWrr,  in  HnlinoH.'s  Vnittnal  HUlory. 
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^%l.  The  Athetis  of  Peride*.  fi  2.  SocnxUs.  $3.  What  tnw 
ihe  Quality  of  the  Common  Athetiianef  i  4.  Greek  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.  {5.  PUUo  and  the  Academy.  {&  ArivtoUe  asid  tJi« 
Lyceum.  $  7.  Philoaopky  ttcoomet  UnworUUy.  $  8.  The  Qualily 
cmd  Limtatioru  of  OreA  Thought. 

U 

GRRRK  histrOiy  for  the  next  forty  years  after  Platara  and 
Jlycalc  is  a  story  of  comparative  peace  and  tranquillity. 
There  woru  wars,  but  they  were  not  intense  ware.  For  a  Uttlo 
while  in  Atln'iiB,  for  a  serlion  of  the  proHperouH,  (hi-re  wan  IpiRtirB 
»rwi  opportunity.  And  by  a  combinHtitm  of  «(radenlji  and  through 
the  character  of  a  Hmall  group  of  prople,  this  lpi.siirp  and  oppor- 
tunity prot!inrc<I  thfi  mont  rtttnarkahlt!  and  mpmoniblp  rrsiilts. 
A  brautiful  litnrature  was  produced ;  the  pliistic  arts  flourished, 
and  th«  foundations  of  modem  science  were  laid.  Then,  after  an 
interlude  of  Bfty  odd  years,  the  long-smoulderinR  hostility  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  broke  out  into  a  fierce  and  f-xliaiiHliiig  war, 
which  sapped  at  last  the  vitality  of  this  creative  movement. 

This  war  Ik  known  in  his(.orj'  as  the  Peloponnerfan  War;  it 
went  on  for  nearly  I  hirt.y  years,  ami  wasted  all  the  power  of  Greece. 
At  ftrat  Athen.^  veaa  in  thr-  ascendant,  then  Sparta,  Then  arose 
Tbcbcs,  a  city  not  fifty  mitew  from  Athens,  to  overshadow  Spart«. 
Once  more  Athens  flared  into  imixirtance  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federation. The  story  must  be  told  at  considerable  length  or  not 
lold  at  all.    It  is  a  story  of  narrow  rivalries  and  inexplicable  hatred* 

'  Sm  in  n^lstian  to  lhi»  rha[>ter.  Zimmcni's  Onek  Comnirt%weatth.  A  vciy  Iwady 
twok  for  tint  stuilwit  La  Uiu  KKttoa  u  Abbott'i  Sk*l<ion  OuUint  of  QreeJt  Hitlom. 
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thnt  would  have  vanished  long  ngo  out  of  the  memories  of  men, 
were  it  not  thnt  it  is  recorded  and  reflected  in  a  great  Ulcratune, 

Through  all  this  time  Persia  appears  and  reappeai«  a&  the  ally 
first  of  tills  league  and  then  of  that.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourt-b  century  b.c,  Greece  Ijccomes  awar(>  of  a  mm-  influence  in , 
it«  aiTain^,  thut  of  Philip,  King  of  Macmlcmia.  Mnerdonia  does, 
indeed,  arise  in  the  background  of  tiii:t  incurably  divided  Greece 
as  the  Modes  and  Pcrdans  arose  behind  the  Chaldean  Empire. 
A  time  comes  when  the  Greeit  mind  turns  round,  so  to  apeak,  from 
its  diflpufeu,  and  starofl  in  one  united  dismay  at  the  Macedonian. 

Planless  and  murderous  squabbles  are  sljll  planless  and  mur- 
derous squabbles  even  though  Thucydidifs  telU  the  storj-,  even 
though  the  great  Ijeginnings  of  a  new  civiliration  arc  wrecked  by 
thc:ir  disorders;  and  in  ihiK  general  outlim^  we  can  ^vc  no  »pacc 
at  all  to  the  particulars  of  these  intemoane  feu<i»,  to  the  fights 
and  Sights  that  sent  first  this  Greek  city  and  then  that  up  to  tlio 
sky  in  flames.  Upon  a  one-foot  globe  Greece  becomes  a  speck 
almost  too  small  to  recognize;  and  in  a  short  history  of  marikliK), 
all  this  century  and  more  of  dissension  between  the  days  of  Salamia 
and  Plataea  and  the  rise  of  King  Philip,  shrinks  to  a  little,  almost, 
inuudiblc  clash  of  disputation,  toa  mere  note  upon  the  swift  pa^nj 
of  oi>portunity  for  nations  as  for  men. 

But  what  does  not  shrink  into  in^igniftc&nce,  because  it  has 
entered  into  the  intellecUml  process  of  all  subsequent  nations, 
because  it  is  inseparably  a  part  of  our  menial  foundation,  Ls  the 
literature  that  Athens  prrxluced  during  Kuch  patches  and 
dt  tranquillity  and  security  .is  these  times  afforded  her. 

Sa>'3  Professor  Gilbert  Murray : ' 

"Their  outer  political  hifltory,  indeed,  like  that  of  all  other 
nations,  is  Uled  'hith  war  and  diplomacy,  vnih  cruelty  and  dccdt. 
It  is  the  inner  history,  the  history  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
character,  that  is  so  grand.  Tliey  had  some  difficulties  to  contend 
with  which  are  now  almc^st  out  of  our  path.  They  had  practically 
no  ejqjerience,  but  were  doing  everything  for  the  firet  time ;  they 
were  utterly  weak  in  material  resources,  .and  their  emotiona,  their 
'desires  and  feara  and  ragrs,'  were  probably  wilder  and  fiercer  than 
ours.    Yet  they  produced  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  of  Plato." 

ijliKwnl  Omk  Lil«ralui«.  by  Gilbert  Mumy  CHoinommnn.  1911). 
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This  remarkable  outbreak  of  crralivc-  power,  which  for  three 
and  twenty  centuries  has  bw;n  to  turn  t»f  intclliReiice  a  (juidinRftntl 
inspiring  beacon  out  of  the  past,  flared  up  after  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Satamis  had  mado  Athens  frco  and  fearless,  asid, 
without  any  great  excessest  of  powiT,  prtKioniina.nt  in  lipr  world. 
It  wa-s  the  work  of  a  quite  timall  group  of  nifii,  A  nunibcr  of  hur 
citizens  Uved  for  the  better  part  of  &  generation  under  conditions 
which,  in  all  aprs,  havr  dixpttsed  itirn  to  produce  good  and  licHutifuI 
work ;  they  were  Pccurr,  (hey  wrrc  fritc,  and  thry  hml  pritlc ;  and 
they  were  without  that  temptation  of  apparent  and  unchallenged 
power  which  dispoeefi  all  of  ufi  to  inflict  wrongs  upon  our  fellow 
men.  When  political  life  n»rrowed  down  again  to  the  waste  and 
crimes  of  a  fratricidal  war  with  Sparta,  there  was  so  broad  and  well- 
fed  a  flame  of  iiitiOlectual  activity  burning  that  it  la.slpd  through 
all  the  windy  dislresKest  of  this  war  and  Ix'yoiirl  the  brief  hfetime 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  a  period  alLogf^thrr  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years  »fter  the  wars  beRnn. 

Albens,  it  must  bti  undcrj-tood,  was  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the 
Greek  city  democracies.  Flushed  with  victory  and  the  sense  of 
beedom  fairly  won,  her  people  did  for  a  time  rise  towards  nobility. 
Under  the  piidanco  of  a  great  demagogue,  Pericles,  the  chief  oflSrial 
of  the  Athenian  general  assembly,  and  a  politician  statesman  rather 
of  the  calibre  of  Gladatone  or  Lincoln  in  modem  history,  they 
were  set  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  city  and  cxpandinK  their 
commerce.  For  a  time  they  were  ca[Kible  of  following  a  generous 
leader  generously,  and  Fate  gave  lljcm  a  gtrin-roiiH  leader.  In 
Pericles  there  was  mingled  in  the  strangest  fashion  political 
ability  with  a  real  living  psisr^ion  for  deep  and  high  and  beautiful 
things.  He  kept  in  power  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  mrtraordinary  Aigour  and  liberahty  of  mind.  Ho  stam|jod  these 
qualities  upon  his  time.  A»  Winckler  has  remarkeil,  the  Athenian 
democracy  had  for  a  time  "the  face  of  Pericles."  He  was  su-s- 
tained  by  what  was  probably  a  very  great  and  noble  friend.«hip. 
There  was  a  woman  of  unu-sual  education,  Aj«pftsia,  from  Miletus, 
whom  he  could  not  marr,-  because  of  the  law  that  restricted  tho 
eitizenaiiip  of  Athens  to  the  homp-bom,  hut  who  was  in  effect 
his  wife.  She  played  a  large  p]irt  in  gathering  about  him  men  of 
unusual  (pft«.     All  the  great  writerB  of  the  time  knew  her,  and 
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several  have  praixed  lier  viscloro.  Plutarch,  it  is  true,  accuses 
her  uf  instigating  a  Iroublesome  ami  dangerous  but  6nnlly  succ«e*-. 
ful  war  uguitLst  Bamos,  but,  as  lie  himself  shows  later,  this 
fipcessitatixl  by  the  naval  hostility  of  the  SamiaoB,  which 
threatened  the  ovcraooii  trado  of  Athens,  up<Hi  which  all  the 
prO0perily  of  the  republic  depooded. 

Meu's  erobitione  are  apt  to  reflect  the  Btandards  of  their  in- 
tiraat(<n.  PericloH  was  content,  at  any  rale,  to  ser\'c  as  a  leader 
in  Athene  ratbc>r  than  to  tlominate  as  a  tyrant.  Alliances  were 
fomiMl  under  his  guidance,  new  colonies  and  trading  utattony  were 
evt.'iblixlicd  from  Italy  to  the  Bbck  Sea;  and  the  treasurm  of  the 
l«mue  at  DcloM  were  bruuglii  to  Alliciifi.  D>nvinced  of  his  security 
from  Persia,  Pcriplea  spent  tin:  war  lioard  of  the  allies  upon  t 
beautiGc&lioD  of  his  city.  This  was  an  unrighteous  thing  to 
by  our  modem  standards,  but  it  waa  not  a  base  or  greedy  thing 
to  do.  Atbenti  had  accomplisbod  the  work  of  the  Delian  League, 
and  ia  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire?  Tim  Reqiitfiitration 
made  a  time  of  exceptional  opportunity  for  architects  and  artiste 
The  Parthenon  of  Athenrt,  whosf;  ruin.s  are  hUII  a  IhiaK  of  lieauty, 
was  but  the  cnm'n  set  upon  the  cIuHtrring  lUurieH  of  the  Athena 
Periclee  rebuilt.  Such  sculptums  ue  thnsc  of  Phidiaa,  Myron. 
and  Polyclitus  that  still  survive,  witness  to  the  uttatic  quality 
of  the  time. 

The  reiider  must  bear  in  mind  that  iltumiaating  remark  of 
Winckli'r's,  which  says  that  thia  reuasevnt  Athea>4  bore  for  u  time 
thn  face  of  Pericles.  It  was  the  peculiar  genius  of  ihia  man  and 
of  hJK  atmosphere  that  let  loose  the  genius  of  men  about  liim,  and 
attrncU^d  men  of  gi'cat  iotellecLual  vigour  to  Athens.  Athena 
wore  hin  fuur  for  a  time  as  om:  wears  a  ma.sk,  and  then  became 
Tfifltleas  and  desired  to  put  him  neidc.  There  was  very  little  that 
was  great  and  generoua  about  the  common  Athenian.  Wo  have 
tokl  of  the  spirit  of  one  sample  voter  for  the  oetracism  of  ArietJdes, 
and  Lloyd  Cm  his  Age  of  Periciee)  declaros  that  the  Atheniana 
would  not  suffer  the  name  of  Miltiades  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection  with  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  sturdy  sclf-resijoct  of 
the  c(»mmoii  voters  revoltecl  presently  against  tlur  beautiful 
buuldinga  rising  about  them;  against  the  favouTB  shown  to  such 
aculplora  as  l*hidiaa  over  popular  wortliics  in  the  Mime  line  (tf 
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bofjnefls;  against  the  dooAtions  made  to  a  more  foreigner  like 
Herodotus  of  Halicaruaasue ;  against  the  insulting  pmfercnce  of 
Pericles  for  the  company  and  convei:9ation  of  a  Milctdan  wooton. 
The  public  life  of  Pehcira  vrm  coospicuoiudy  orderly,  and  tbat 
prcdcotly  ttoi  the  man  in  Ihf;  xtrcct  tbinkini;  that  hJH  private  life 
must  be  vwy  corrupt.  (>nc  gathers  tbat  I'mclcs  waa  "superior" 
in  his  demeanour;  he  betrayed  at  times  a  contempt  For  the  citizens 
he  served. 

"Pericles  acquired  not  only  an  elevation  of  seutiment,  and  a 
luftineeii  and  purity  of  tttyle  fai'  removed  from  the  low  expnwnon 
of  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity  of  countenance  which  relaxed 
not  into  laughter,  a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice,  an  imwy  deport- 
mnnt,  and  a  decency  of  drees  which  no  vi;lH'm™ce  of  speaking 
ever  put  into  di^rder.  These  thing;s,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
excited  admiration  in  all  that  »av.-  him.  SucJi  was  his  conduct, 
when  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow  loaded  him  a  whole  day  nith 
reproaches  and  abwie;  be  bore  it  with  patience  and  silence,  and 
oontinued  in  public  for  f.be  despatch  of  some  urgent  affturs.  In  the 
evening  hi'  walked  ^oflly  Itome,  tliis  impudent  wretch  folloiving, 
and  iufulting  liim  all  the  way  with  the  moei  scurrilotM  language. 
And  as  it  vra«  dark  when  be  came  to  his  own  door,  he  ordered  one 
of  bis  fi«rvaiit«  to  take  a  torch  and  Light  the  man  home.  The  poet 
loB,  however,  says  he  was  proud  and  Buporalious  in  coovcriatjon, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  contempt  of  others 
niized  with  his  dignity  of  manner.  ...  He  appeared  not  in  the 
streets  except  when  be  went  to  the  forum  or  the  senate  house. 
He  declined  the  invitatiooB  of  his  friends,  and  all  social  entcr- 
toimnents  and  recreations;  insomuch  tbat  in  the  whole  time  of 
hiB  administration,  which  woa  a  conaderable  length,  he  never 
mnt  to  sup  with  any  of  his  friends  but  once,  which  wa«  at  the 
marriage  of  hie  nephew  Euryptolemus,  and  he  stayed  there  «ily 
until  Uie  ceremony  of  libation  was  ended.  Ho  considered  that  the 
freedom  of  cotortaimnente  takes  away  all  distinction  of  office, 
and  that  dignity  is  but  little  consistent  with  familiarity.  .  .  ."  ' 

Theie  was  as  yet  nogutter  joumalisn  to  tell  the  world  of  the  vtl&- 
nen  ci  the  consiiicuous  and  successful ;  but  the  common  man, 
a  little  out  of  conceit  with  bimBclf ,  found  much  consolation  in  the 
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art  of  conHHiy,  which  floiirislipd  exceedingly.  The  wril«ra  of 
comedy  satisfied  tliat  Jtlnuist  universal  craving  for  tlio  depreciation 
of  thoKfi  whose  apparent,  excellence  offends  our  self-love.  They 
tiirew  dirt  .steadily  and  industriously  at  Pericles  (uid  hi»  friends. 
Pericles  was  portrayed  in  a  helmet ;  a  hehnet  brcjime  him,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  he  knew  as  much.    This  led  to  much  joy  and  mirth 

over  the  plca£ant  suggestion  of 
a  frightfully  distoriAHl  head,  an 
onion  bead.  The  "gmngs  on" 
of  iVspasJa  were  of  couree  a 
fruitful  vineyanl  for  the  inven- 
tions of  the  ntnret.  .  .  . 

Dreaming  wuls,  weary  of 
the  vulgarities  of  our  time,  have 
desired  to  be  transferred  to  the 
sublime  Age  of  Poricles.  But, 
plumped  down  into  that  Atbems, 
tbey  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  very  much  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  lower  sort  of 
contemporar>'  music-hall,  very 
much  in  the  vein  of  our  popu- 
lar newspapers;  the  same  hot 
blast  of  braying  libel,  foul  im- 
putation, greedy  "patriotism," 
M.  and  (^neral  baseness  would 
have  blown  ui>on  them,  the 
"racHlern  note"  would  have 
pursued  them.  As  the  memories  of  Plattca  aiid  Salamia  faded  and 
the  new  buildings  grew  familiar,  Pericles  and  the  pride  of  Athens 
became  more  and  more  offensive  to  the  homely  humour  of  the 
crowd.  He  wa«  never  ontracized  —  his  prestige  with  the  quieter 
fltizens  saved  hira  from  that;  but  he  was  attacked  wilh  increas- 
ing boldneffi  and  ^tead fastness.  He  lived  and  died  a  poor  man ; 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  honest  of  demagogues ;  but  this  did  not 
save  him  from  an  abortive  prosecution  for  peculation.  Defeated 
in  that,  his  enemies  resorted  to  a  more  devious  method ;  they  be- 
gan to  lop  away  his  friends. 
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Rcli^ous  intolerance  and  moral  accu5ation&  are  the  nafural 
weapons  of  the  envious  a^nst  the  leaders  of  men.  His  fiicnd 
Damon  was  oetracized.  l^dias  was  attacked  for  impiely.  On 
the  shield  of  the  great  statue  of  the  goddcas  Athene,  Phidiaa  bad 
dared  to  put,  among  the  combatants  in  a  fight  between  Greeks 
and  AmiLzons,  portraits  of  Pericles  and  himself.  Phidias  died 
in  prison.  Anaxagorn-s,  a  stxangpr  welcomed  to  Athens  by  Periclps 
—  when  there  were  plenty  of  honest  fellows  already  there  quit* 
wilUng  to  satisfy  any  reHsonable  curiositieB  —  was  sa.^'ing  the 
strangest  things  about  tlie  sun  and  stars,  and  hinting  not  obscurely 
that  there  were  no  godf,  but  only  one  animating  spirit  (rwus) 
in  the  world.'  The  comedy  writers  suddenly  found  they  had  deep 
rch^ous  feeling  that  eould  be  profoundly  and  even  dangerously 
shocked,  and  Anaxagoms  fled  the  threiit  of  a  prosecution.  The-n 
came  the  turn  of  Aspasia.  Athens  seemed  bent  upon  deporting 
her,  and  Pericles  was  torn  between  the  woman  who  was  the  soul 
of  his  life  and  the  luigradous  city  he  had  saved,  defended,  and 
made  more  beautiful  and  unforgettable  than  any  other  city  in 
history.  Tie  stood  up  to  defend  Aspaaia,  he  was  eeiied  by  a 
storm  of  very  human  emotion,  and  as  be  spoke  he  wept — a  gleeful 
ttiing  for  the  rabble.    His  tears  eaved  Aspa^  for  a  time. 

The  .\lhenians  were  content  to  humiliate  Pericles,  but  he  had 
nerved  them  .to  long  that  they  were  iiidispocLed  to  do  without  him. 
He  had  been  their  leader  now  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

In  431  B.C.  came  thr  war  with  Sparta,  Plutarch  accuses  Pericles 
of  brining  it  on,  because  he  felt  \u»  popularity  waned  so  fast 
that  a  war  was  needed  to  make  him  indispensable. 

"And  as  he  himself  was  bccomo  obnoxious  to  the  people  upon 
Pbidias's  account,  and  wan  afraid  of  being  called  in  question  for  il> 
heurgod  on  the  war,  whi(!h  an  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew  up  that 
flame  which  rill  then  wa.s  stifled  and  suppreaacd.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  ob\iatc  the  uccu.sations  that  threatened  him,  and  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  envy,  Ik-cuilsc  nuch  was  his  dignity  and  power, 
that  in  all  important  affairs,  and  in  cvcr>-  great  danger,  the  rc- 
pubUc  could  place  iU  confidence  in  him  alone." 

But  the  war  was  a  slow  and  <iangcrous  war,  and  the  Athenian 

■  For  »ii  acoouiiL  of  hix  vinwu.  Kie^  BurrieL'a  tfurly  Omk  PhUotaphu.  OonUWTti 
OMtk  Tkimkirt  U  alao  a,  good  book  lor  tiua  aoOioo. 
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people  wtro  impatient.  A  certain  Cleon  aroee,  ambitious  to  oust 
Periclci^  from  lii^  IcJidcrsbip.  There  was  a  greet  clamour  for  ft 
swift  ending  of  the  war.  Cleon  set  out  to  be  "the  man  who  won 
the  war."    The  popular  poet^  got  to  work  in  this  fashion : 

"Thou  king  of  ealyrs  .  .  .  why  bout  thy  prowcM, 
Vrt  abiidd«r  ut  lb(>  vouod  nf  sborpuncd  swords, 
Spite  of  the  flajning  Cleon  ?  " 

An  expedition  underthc  leadership  oE  Pericles  wa«  unsucoefififul, 
and  Cleon  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  prosecution.  Fericlee 
was  BUapended  from  hia  commajjd  and  fined.  The  story  goes 
that  his  oldest  sou  —  this  was  not  the  son  of  /Vspawia,  but  of  a 
former  wife  —  t  urucd  againKt  him,  and  pursued  him  with  vile 
and  incnxlible  accusations.  THs  young  man  wua  rarrietl  off  hy 
the  plague.  Then  the  tasU'T  of  Periirl(-.s  died,  luid  liien  his  last 
Ic^timaU^  non.  When,  oflur  the  fiudiioa  of  the  timi:,  hr  put  the 
funeral  garlands  on  the  bo^,'  be  wept  aloud.  Presently  he  himself 
took  the  c.ontagion  and  died  (428  B.C.). 

The  salient  facts  of  this  brief  summRry  will  serve  to  show  how 
discordant  Pericles  was  with  the  normal  life  of  bis  time  and  city. 
Tlii.s  intellectual  and  artistic  outbreak  in  Athena  was  do  doubt 
favoured  by  the  conditions  of  the  tune,  but  it  v&s  also  due  in  part 
to  (he  appearance  of  some  vci^'  unusual  men.  It  wua  not  a 
general  movemcxit ;  it  vas  the  movement  of  a  ^maU  group  of 
people  e.^ceptionaUy  placed  and  gifted. 

S2 

Another  leading  figure  in  tbifi  Athenian  movement,  a  figure  etil] 
more  out  of  harmony  with  the  life  around  him,  and  quite  aa  much 
as  original  source  and  stimulant  of  the  enduring  greatness  ol  hia 
age,  was  n  man  t^Wed  Socrates,  the  son  of  a  stone-mason.  He 
was  bom  about  sixteen  yetus  latej*  than  HerodotUii,  and  he  was 
be^nning  to  be  beard  of  about  the  time  when  Pericleii  died.  Be 
himself  wrote  nothing,  but  it  wbs  liis  custom  to  talk  in  public 
[ilaces.  There  wiia  in  thop©  days  a  gi-eat  ."Karcliing  for  wisdom 
going  on ;  tberc  waa  a  various  multitude  of  teachers  called  sophists 
who  reasoned  upon  truth,  beauty,  and  right  living,  and  instructed 
the  developing  vuriositiee  and  ima^aations  of  youth.    This  was 
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80  bocause  thcro  were  do  srcot  priestly  echool«  in  Greece.  Aad 
into  th^o  diFoustiions  this  man  came,  n  ulum^y  nnd  slovenly  fif^ure, 
barefooted,  g»ihcring  about  him  n  band  of  admirere  and  disciples. 
His  motbod  was  profoundly  sc^tical ;  he  believed  tbat  tbe 
only  poKftible  virtue  was  true  knowledge;  he  would  tolerate  no 
txiUcf,  no  liope  tluit  could  not  pau  the  ultimaU;  acid  test.  For 
hiniscir  this  meant  virtue,  hut  for  nmny  of  his  weaker  followers 
it  muuit  the  Iosk  of  bvlirfs  uud  moral  habittf  that  woiilil  have; 
rcstraincfl  thc-Jr  impulses.  These  weaklings  become  solf-^xcusing, 
sclf-indulgii^  scoundrels.  Among  his  youi^  aseodates  were 
Plato,  who  afterwards  immortalized  his  method  in  a.  series  of 
philosophieal  dialogues,  and  founded  the  philosophical  school 
of  the  Aosdemy.  which  lasted  nine  hundred  years,  Xenophon, 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  who  described  faia  death,  and  Isocratee, 
one  of  the  wisest  of  Greek  pohtical  thinkers ;  but  there  were 
aUo  Critjas,  who,  when  Athena  was  utterly  defeated  by  Sparta, 
waa  loader  among  the  Thirty  T>Tants  appointed  by  the  Spar- 
tA08  to  keep  the  crushed  city  un<ier;'  Charmidee,  who  was 
killod  bolide  Critios  when  the  Thirty  were  overthrown;  and 
Aldbiadeg,  a  brilliant  and  complex  traitor,  who  did  mucli  to  lead 
Athens  into  the  dis-iHtrous  expfnlition  agiunst  .Syraruw  wliich 
deotroyed  her  strenicth,  who  botrayerl  her  to  the  Bparlnns,  and  who 
was  at  last  astuiKfflnatril  while  »n  hi&  way  to  the  I*en<iun  court 
to  contrive  mischiuf  against  Gi-eece.    These  latter  pupils  were  not 


■  "Sat  it  wu  not  aiir  loniHt  Un  Unti  propntiwi  »ad  iilHMti«a  ot  Atli^iiiui 
ntisenti  that  ilie  Thirty  mad*  mat.  Tbv  mra  nctlMi  ■oliciwtu  to  cKUiisui«b  tbo 
IntaUoctual  totre  nnd  edumtinn  a(  Ui«  city,  ti  pniject  au  pvrtitcUy  in  hanuouy 
both  with  llt«  wnt1i»«nl  KttA  prftrtine  nf  Bpula.  that  thoy  rount«<j  on  tlip  nipiwrt 
of  tbair  rumiicn  nllic*.  Aitiouk  tbo  unliiuui''ot  nfajdh  ihay  pfomulBatad  was  one. 
nitfemly  f'>rlii<l'lins  nny  ono  'to  t«weh  thn  mi  of  word*.'  Tbosdint  of  thn  Tlurtjr 
wiu,  in  Inct.  n  K<--ii<>ml  BUp|>rc4Bit>n  of  this  luitbor  ctmH  <■(  t«»<-ti««ii  or  iirofmaont. 
abav*  tko  tkak  of  Ui«  cl<7iiicnlitr>'  (tcaclior  of  lettcn  or)  Knunmntuit.  U  xuch  bs 
odiet  could  buTe  been  □wialuiaed  iu  furco  (or  a  soaonitlaii.  MNnUaBd  vllh  iha  other 
niUidalM  ol  the  Thirl}-  —  Um  pity  t>ut  of  which  Sopfaocla*  tad  Euripidnt  had  juM 
died,  uid  ill  which  riatti  und  laoor&lM  were  in  vlgaroiu  agv.  would  have  been 
dofTBdMl  to  th*  intoltAoliml  IotdI  oT  tha  iumuuM  eomoninity  in  Grrcci>.  1 1  wits  not 
UBCoiiuiMa  f«r  a  QreoiAD  diMpot  to  lupprau  ah  thoH  UMmhlit^n  whvroin  jmultiii 
C4BW  loctbor  for  tho  pun>uw  of  comtnon  Lrsinicij;.  cither  inl«U>.-otiul  ur  (ontinastiq, 
aa  well  va  lfa«  puUIo  buiqucU  aud  clube  or  aacoointion*.  a*  boins  donKcroun  to  hi* 
MUtbnrity.  tending  to  •1«TMiinfl  of  oouraes.  and  to  &  cunaciouaueM  of  potltind  ri^t« 
■man*  tbe  olliaona,"  —  Grot*'a  HMtetv  14  Omtc 
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the  only  yoiing  men  of  promise  who«p  vulgar  fajtfa  and  patriotism 
Socrstcs  destroyed,  to  le-ave  nothing  in  \U  place.  His  mosl  in- 
veterate enemy  was  a  certain  Anyttis,  whose  son,  a  drvotcd  di»» 
cjple  of  Socrates,  had  become  a  hopeless  drunkard.  Through 
Anytus  it  was  that  Socrates  was  at  last  prosecuted  for  "corrupting" 
the  youth  of  Athens,  and  condemned  to  death  by  drinking  a 
p<U3onoiu  draught  made  from  hemlock  (^09  B.C.) . 

His  death  is  described  with  great  beauty  in  the  dialogue  of 
Plato  called  by  the  name  of  Phtedo. 

S3 

The  preceding  section  raised  an  interesting  discusNOn  between 
Professor  Gilbert.  Murray  and  the  writer  upon  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  commoQ  Athenian  citizen.  Professor  Murray 
thought  several  phrases  used  by  the  writer  harsh  and  unjust.  But 
what  he  had  to  »ay  was  so  interesting  and  infonning,  and  the 
writer  was  so  entirely  in  agreement  with  Iiia  npirit,  that  it  acemed 
better,  instead  of  modifying  what  had  been  written  in  §  1(  to  leave 
that  ait  it  stood  and  to  supplemt^nt  it  by  ciuoting  Professor  Murray. 
Hfi  obji^ted  to  the  porallclitim  with  a  twentieth-century  crowd. 
"What  I  want  you  to  do,"  he  wrote,  "Ik  to  take  them  at  tiie  level 
of  the  people  round  tbem  ond  before  them  and  see  how  they  differ. 
For  example,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  that  they  use  all 
their  powers  for  a  different  purpose  than  most  peoples:  for  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  things.  No  more  enormous  works  here  to 
glorify  divine  kings;  no  private  splendour,  no  luxury,  but 
a  wonderful  output  of  art,  poetry,  philoaophy,  and  —  within 
limits  —  science.     Compare  them  with  Rome. 

"In  the  matter  of  slavery ;  all  nations  had  slaves;  some  treated 
them  verj-  cruelly,  some  with  moderiite  cruelty.  Tlie  Greeks 
alone  argued  whether  it  was  right  to  have  them  —  and  'cranks' 
oooa«onally  proposed  emancipation.  You  get  strong  twtiraony, 
BOmetimes  indignant  testimony,  that  the  Athenians  were  too  soft 
iiltogcther  in  their  treatment  of  slaves.  As  soon  as  you  get  to 
Cartliaginian  or  Roman  history  you  get  appalling  cruelty  (the 
6000  crucified  by  Oraesus,  the  gladiatorial  games,  the  habitual 
leg-breaking  of  slaves,  etc.) ;  such  things  seem  never  to  have 
occurred  in  Greece.    As  soon  as  you  get  to  Alexander  you  get,  of 
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course,  the  Oriental  despotic  touch  —  fantastic  vanity  and  cruelty ; 
and  at  length  the  recurrence  of  human  sacriGee. 

"The  greatness  of  Greece  comes  out  only  in  the  art  and  literature 
and  thought ;  not  in  the  political  and  social  history  —  except  id 
dim  fla.'thcs.  By  all  means  emphasize  clearly  to  start  with  ibat 
the  Greeks  of,  suy,  the  ninth  u(mtur>',  were  pructically  savages, 
and  those  of  cvca  the  tdxth  and  in  places  right  on  to  the  fifth  and 
fourth  were  in  many  things  on  the  'Lower  Cultures'  level.  Clothes 
like  Polynesians;  tools  very  poor;  religion  .  .  .  fragments  of 
the  PoI>'ncsian  all  about,  when  you  got  outside  the  educated  Attic 
world.  But  (he  characieristic  is  that,  on  thJa  very  low  level,  you 
have  extraordinary  flashes  of  very  high  inspiration,  aa  the  jwetry 
and  art  and  philosophy  witness.  Also,  an  actual  achievement 
in  social  Ufe  —  what  one  calht  'HcllcniHm,'  i.e.,  repubhcanism, 
eimplicity  of  life,  sobriety  of  thought,  almost  complete  abolition 
of  torture,  mutilation,  etc.,  nnd  an  amazing  emancipation  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  impossible  to  speak, 
really,  of  the  'Greek  view'  of  anything.  Because  all  the  different 
views  are  put  forward  and  represented  :  polytheism,  monothedsm, 
atheism;  pro^Iavery,  anti-slavery;  duty  to  animals,  no  duty  to 
aninuds;.  democracy,  monarchy,  aristocracy.  The  characteristic 
b  that  hunuin  thought  not  free.  (Not  ab&olutely,  of  course;  only 
to  an  amazing  extent.]  This  emancipation  was  paid  for  by  all 
sorts  of  instability;  awful  pohltcal  inj;tability,  because  stability 
in  8uch  thin^  ia  produced  e-i:a£tly  by  the  oppoeite  —  by  long  firm 
tradition  and  cobesiveness. 

'  "It  is  not  fair  t«  say  I  idealise  the  Athenian  mob;  see,  for 
example,  my  Buripide.i  and  Aui  Age.  Hut  I  don't  think  it  was  like 
our  music-hall  mob.  It  was  much  more  artintic,  much  more 
intellectual  and  yet  more  primitive,  more  indecent  but  lees  las- 
civious; more  capable  of  atrotnous  misconduct;  also  probably 
more  capable  of  idealism.  But  wc  don't  really  know  much  about 
the  crowd.  It  is  only  a  hostile  average-sensuftl-man  background 
against  which  the  philosopherK  and  poets  stand  out.  There  was 
no  'dty  mob,'  as  in  Rome.  They  were  nearly  all  small  farmers 
or  craftsmen.  I  can't  help  thinking  tlmt  their  ba*hiess  waa  more 
tike  the  faults  of  a  superior  Boiith  Sea  Islander  than  like  the  viler 
mde  of  the  'crowd'  to-day." 
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■ft  c}taLmet«riBtic  feature  of  the  c^wnins  years  of  this 
ntBiy  and  &  half  (475  to  325  bx.)  of  Greek  inu>lleclua1 
be  appe&raoce  of  the  great  trascdita. 
BtfBttbeageof  Pericles  tht;  main  lituratun;  of  the  Greek  pfoplce 
tui  toett  their  epic  poeto'>  of  vhich  we  h&vc  )Ur«*dy  eaid  somuthinv; 
m  mar  aeeaunt  of  the  eaj-tier  Domodic  Aryan  life.  It  was  made  up 
4f  sm^  of  fn^  adventure,  Bniitocriuc  and  valiant  in  spirit.  The 
■Mft  Greek  ejncs  were  reduced  to  writing,  aud  the  text  of  the  chief 
«BM  put  in  its  present  order  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  PeUistnttua 
(fcA.  immediately  before  the  first  Persian  wars).  Chanted  orifd* 
a*By  to  the  chiefs  and  teading  men  in  hall,  they  wcce  now  recited 
U  Ihe  public  festivaU.  In  addition,  tbere  were  aUo  poenas  of 
homely  character,  love  9on^,  war  lyrics,  and  the  like. 
tturd  stream  of  poetry  also  ran  into  the  Greek  tradition,  pcr- 
not  of  Ar>-flji  origin  at  all,  but  preserving  the  religioua  ideas 
of  the  dark  whites  whom  the  Greeks  had  conquered.  There  were 
tcG^ous  chanta  and  bymna  associated  with  the  secret  reUgjous 
pnctices  of  the  worship  of  Di^neter.  the  earth  goddess,  and  of 
Orplteus  and  rKonysus.  They  are  mixed  up  vnth  ideas  of  eetf- 
abaeement,  self-mutilation,  and  the  Kke,  that  were  altogether 
foreign  to  the  healthy  directness  of  the  hardy  barbarians  from 
the  noitb.  These  ideas  were  creeping  out  from  their  liidinrt-plaeos, 
and  cxpreRsing  ihemtti'lvGe  in  Greek  in  AthenH  during  thiet  period 
in  the  Orphic  religious  poetrj-.  It  .•feenvt  prohahlf  that  in  the 
Athenian  population  amonR  hII  the  Grrek  cities  the  pre-Ar>-an 
sUadn  was  unusually  stronR.  This  dark  stnun  was  subtle,  artistic. 
creative  —  Cnossoe  witncfses  to  that ;  but  it  had  no  great  courage 
of  the  uund ;  it  was  afraid  of  the  stars  and  of  life.  Whene^'er  that 
gtiAJn  is  found  in  any  race,  there  are  to  be  found  also  thoughts  and 
legends  r)f  sacrificial  murdeiB. 

And  perlmps  also  tndigenouR  to  the  Creek  noil,  rooted  deeply 
there  in  the  time  of  the  world-wide  ancient  helioIithi<-  culture, 
were  religious  dances.  Such  dances  we  can  trace  from  thr  Atlantic 
to  Peru.  There  is  a  drawing  in  a  Spanish  mvc  at  f'"Kul,  near  the 
Ebro,  which  is  suppoeed  to  represent  a  liittT  pulffiolithir  ritual 
dauoe.    There  is  little  cvideccc  of  the  primitive  Aryans  oagagiBg 
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in  roli^ous  dancra,    But  runninK  through  the  rural  life  of  Groeoe 

was  the  tradition  of  s.  drc^ng-up  and  a  danciDR  and  chanting 

Msociatcd  with  the  woi-ship  of  another  god,  who  ia  killed  and  lives 

again  as  a  part  of  the  ceiemonios,  the  god  Dionysus.    After  tho 

comiug  of  the  Aryans  into  Greece,  the  voctU  c^k'nient  became 

atningur  iii  thvHC  prucccctiii^,  ant)  thru-nt  into  tin-  daiic«  came  a 

recitation.     There  was  Snt  one  recitor,  thrn  two,  nnd  then  three, 

aod  tbo  net  of  lh<-  oumpany  became  the  chorus  to  the  declaituktiona 

of  thflM  principal  actora.    Out  of  tho  public  pf'rfomoanoe  at 

festtvaU  and  annivcrsarit^s  of  tbeee  choir  sourb  or  ditbyraialM 

wlh  one  actor  gri-w  thf  great  art  of  tragedy  with  threi*  and  mure. 

Side  by  flidf  with  tmgwly,  wimedy  develo|)ed  from  another  and 

I  merrier  beric«  of  dret>tiingtt-up  and  Mnging.     Here  we  can  but  name 

'  thoHc  who  were  nuprcme  in  theac  arUt  who  flouriKhcd  in  the  dHy» 

of  Pericles,  yGcichyluK,  Kophoclea,  and  Euripidcn,  thit  ma^trry  of 

tragf^ly,  and  Aristophanvn,  the  writer  of  cumedirH.    We  can  say 

nothing  of  the  Nplcndoiir  and  beauty  of  the  former,  nor  of  the 

fantaatic  invcnlion  iwd  wit  of  tho  latter.    JLecbylu£  won  his  tirst 

prise  for  tragedy  in  the  year  that  Herodotus  was  born  (484  b.o.)  ; 

.Sophocles  came  some  eighteen  years  Inter;  Kuri|MdeK  waH  four 

fyears  old  when  ./Eschylua  was  bepnning  his  career.    The  mockeiy 

of  Ari:rtophanc»  broke  out  (427  B.c.)  onl>'  when  the  daya  of  great 

^tragedy  and  iiculpUire  and  building  were  drawiug  to  a  docie-* 
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The  influence  of  Socrates  also  began  to  bear  fruit  after  the  days 
of  Periclee  and  Aspsfiin.  This  old  questioner,  at  whose  touch 
faith,  apeculation,  and  illusion  shrivelled  together,  waa  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  young  men  who  lived  through  and  after  the  years 
of  thi-  Pcloiwnnesian  War.  Of  all  these  young  men,  one  stands 
out  is  Ihf  greatest  of  them  all,  Plato.  He  was  bom  427  b.c.,  the 
year  of  the  Gmt  perfDrmanc«  of  the  work  of  Aristophanes,  and  he 
lived  for  eighty  years. 

In  mental  temperament  Pinto  waB  of  an  altogether  dilferent 
lype  from  the  older  man.    He  was  a  most  artistic  and  delicate 

>  A  T»iT  itnod  Mi(J  UMtuI  acraitnt  of  thia  ervnt  l{t«nture  for  Iba  nader  who  la  not 
.ftoUniqi^  Wiidinit  ia  Nomtaad'a  (Srrrk  Trasa^y. 
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writer,  and  Socratui  could  write  noLluDg  consecutive.  He  cared 
for  beautiful  thiDKK  and  Bocrates  di:^piti(Hl  them.  He  wai)  su- 
premely coQccruod  with  the  ordering  of  public  affairs  (uid  tbe 
scheming  of  hapi»er  human  rclBtionshipe,  while  Socratce,  bccdleas 
of  heat  and  cold  and  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creaturee,  concen- 
trated bis  mind  upou  a  serent-*  di^llueiooment.  Life,  said  SocrateSj 
was  deception;  only  tbe  Soul  lived.  Plato  bad  a  very  great 
affection  for  thin  ruggnl  old  teacher,  be  found  bis  method  of  tbe 
utmost  vatuL-  in  di»(;ntaugliug  and  cleaning  up  opinions,  and  he 
made  him  the  central  figure  of  his  immortal  dialogut^s;  but  his 
own  tboughtd  ond  disposition  turned  him  altogether  away  from 
the  sceptical  altitude.  In  many  of  the  dialogues  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Socrates,  but  the  thought  is  the  thought  of  Plato.  Plato 
W8*i  living  in  a  time  of  doubt  and  questioning  about  all  human 
relationjfbipa.  lu  the  great  days  of  Periclt*,  before  450  B.C., 
there  seema  to  have  been  a  complete  satisfaction  in  AttieiiH  with 
social  and  ixilitical  institutioos.  Then  there  seemed  no  ^ea^on 
for  questioning.  Men  felt  free ;  the  community  iiros])ere«l ;  one 
suff^^  chiefly  from  jealousy.  The  History  of  Herodotus  displays 
little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with  Athenian  political  institutions. 

But  Plato,  who  was  bom  about  the  time  Herodotus  died,  and 
wlia  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  disastrous  war  and  great 
social  distress  and  confusion,  was  from  the  first  fiirc  to  face  with 
human  discord  and  the  misfit  of  hunmn  ini^titutionfi.  To  that 
challenge  his  mind  responded.  One  of  hie  earlier  works  and  his 
latest  are  bold  and  penetrating  discussions  of  the  possible  better- 
ment of  social  relations.  Socrates  hnd  tinight  him  to  take  nothing 
for  granted,  not  even  the  common  relations  of  husband  and  wife 
or  parent  and  child.  His  Republic,  the  first  of  all  Utopian  books, 
is  a  young  man's  dream  of  a  city  in  which  human  life  is  arranged 
according  to  a  novel  and  a  better  plan  ;  his  last  unfimshed  work, 
the  Laws,  is  a  discueaion  of  the  regulation  of  another  such  Utopia. 
There  is  much  in  Plato  at  which  wc  cannot  even  glance  here,  but 
it  is  a  landmark  in  this  history,  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the  development 
of  mankind,  this  appearance  of  the  ideii  of  wilfully  and  completely 
recasting  human  conditions.  So  far  mankind  has  been  !i\Tng  1^ 
tradition  under  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Here  is  a  man  who  says 
boldly  to  our  race,  and  as  if  it  were  a  quite  reasonable  and  natural 
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thing  to  say,  "Take  hold  of  your  liYea.    Most  of  these  things  that 
tdislress  you,  you  can  avoid;  most  of  these  tbiogs  that  domioatc 
you,  you  can  overthrow.    You  can  do  as  you  will  with  them." 

One  other  thing  besides  the  conSicU  of  the  time  perhaps  fltimu- 
tatod  the  mind  of  Plato  iu  Ihia  direction.  lu  the  dnys  of  Pericles 
Athens  had  founded  many  settlements  overseiw,  and  the  setting 
up  of  these  settlements  liad  familiarized  men  with  the  idea  that 
,  a  community  need  not  grow,  it  could  also  he  made. 

Closely  associated  with  Plato  was  a  younger  man,  who  later 
also  maintained  a  school  in  Athens  and  lived  to  an  even  greater  age. 
Thia  was  Inocrates.  He  was  what  we  should  call  &  publicist,  a 
writer  rather  than  an  orator,  and  hia  peculiar  work  was  to  develop 
the  idea  of  Herodotus,  the  idea  of  a  unification  of  Greece  against 
the  Persian  Empire,  as  a  remedy  for  the  baneness  and  (TOnfiision 
of  her  politics  and  the  waste  and  destruction  of  her  internecine 
wars.  His  political  horizon  was  in  some  respects  broader  than 
ftto's,  and  in  his  later  years  he  looked  towards  monarchy,  and 
^IMUticularly  towards  the  Macedonian  monarchy  of  Philip,  as 
a  more  unifying  and  broadening  method  of  government  than  city 
.  democracy.  The  same  drift  to  monarclust  ideas  had  occurred 
'  in  the  case  of  that  Xenophon  whose  Anabasi$  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  his  old  age  this  retired  mercenary  wrote  the 
Cyropmlia,  a  "vindication  both  theoreticiilly  and  practically  of 
absolute  mrmarchy  as  shown  in  the  organization  of  the  Perman 
Empire."  ' 

16 

Plato  taught  in  the  Academy.  To  him  in  hits  old  ago  came  a 
certain  good-looking  youngster  from  Staiara  in  Macedonia, 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Macedonian  king's  physician, 
and  a  man  with  a  very  different  typo  of  mind  from  that  of  the  great 
Athenian.  He  was  naturally  sceptical  of  the  imapnative  will, 
and  mth  a  great  respect  for  and  comprehension  of  established 
fact.  Later  on,  after  Plato  waa  dead,  lie  set  up  a  school  at  the 
Lyceum  in  Athena  and  taught,  criticizing  Plato  and  Socrates  with 
a  certain  bardneas.  When  he  taught,  the  shadow  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great  lay  acroee  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  he  favoured 
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slavery  and  coostitutionai  kings.  He  had  previously  been  thn 
tutor  oJ  ^Vlexander  for  several  years  at  the  court  of  Pluiip  of 
MacodoQ.'  lotelligKit  men  were  losing  heart  in  those  days,  their 
laitb  in  the  power  or  mpn  to  mu.kv  thr.ir  ovm  eonditions  of  lift* 
wan  fading.  There  were  no  more  Utopias.  Tlw  rush  of  events 
WOK  manifeetly  too  powerful  for  such  organized  effort  as  wag  tbea 
pi"acticable  between  men  (rf  fine  intelligence.  It  was  possible 
to  think  of  recasting  human  society  when  human  society  was  a 
little  city  of  a  few  thousand  citiseos,  but  what  was  happening 
about  them  was  Bomething  cat-aclyHnial ;  it  was  the  political 
recastingof  the  whole  known  world,  of  llieaffnirsof  what  even  then 
must  have  amounted  to  something  between  &fty  and  a  hundred 
million  people.  It  was  recasting  upon  a  scale  no  human  mind  was 
yet  equipped  to  gi-asp.  It  drove  thought  back  upon  the  idea  of 
a  vaKt  and  implacable  Fate.  It  made  men  snatch  at  whatever 
Kiokt^l  stable  and  unifying.  Monarchy,  for  inslaiico,  for  all  iU 
manifest  vices,  was  u  conceivable  government  for  millions;  it 
had,  to  n  certain  extent,  worked;  it  imposed  a  ruling  will  whpro  it 
would  »oem  that  a  collective  will  was  impiwsiblc.  This  change  of 
the  general  ioteUectual  mood  harmonized  with  .\ri.Ht<)tEe*)i  natural 
respect  for  existang  fact.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  made  him  approve 
of  monarchy  and  slavery  and  t.he  subjection  o(  women  its  reasonable 
ini<titutions,  on  the  other  hand  it  made  him  eager  to  understand 
fact  and  to  get  some  orderly  knowledge  of  these  realities  of  nature 
and  human  nature  that  were  now  so  maiiifpstly  triumpliant  over 
the  creative  dreams  of  lh«  pret^ling  genpration.  He  is  terribly 
sane  iuid  luminous,  and  terribly  wanting  in  Relf-sacri&cial  en- 
thiisiHsm.  lie  questions  Plato  when  Pinto  would  rxilc  poets  from 
bis  Utopia,  for  poetry  is  a  power ;  he  direrts  his  fnerKy  along  a  linn 
diametrically  oppwed  to  Socrates'  depreciation  of  Auaxagoww. 
He  anticipates  Baeoo  and  the  modem  ecientifie  movement  in  his 
realization  of  the  importance  of  ordered  knowledge.  He  eot. 
himself  tx>  the  imk  of  gathering  together  and  netting  down  knowl- 
edge, np  wa.1  ihn  firnt  natural  hiKtorian.  Other  men  before 
him  had  speculated  about  tlio  nature  of  things,  but  lie,  with  evciy 

>  TTifTQ  fa  not  n  stnelo  wnteaoo  in  prate  of  Al«x«iider.  no  d(>dI««tJQO.  no  ooid- 
(iltBipnlA.  ill  sll  AriMAtln,  On  thu  othnr  h«n4.  ho  ncveT  mentiotiA  DeiiiatrtlwnM 
nor  quotes  tjim  in  the  Rhetorio.  —  G.  M. 
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youoK  man  h<!  could  win  over  to  the  taak,  set  himaeU  to  filassify 
and  compare  UiingH.  Plato  Hays  in  effect:  "Ijet  us  take  hold  of 
life  ami  rumodcl  it;"  this  sol>erer  Hucceseor:  "Lot  lis  firet  know 
more  of  life  and  meanwhile  serve  th<>  king."  It  was  not  tio  much 
B  cnntradiction  as  an  immense  quaJiGcation  of  the  master. 

Tiic  peculiar  reliition  of  Ariatotle  lo  Alexander  the  Great  enabled 
him  to  procure  mean£  for  his  work  Bucb  ae  wore  oot  avml&bic 
agiun  for  scientific  inquiry  for  long  ages.  Uc  could  command 
hundreda  of  talentH  (a  talent =atx>ut  £340)  for  his  expenses.  At 
one  time  he  had  at  tun  diepocfal  a  thoueand  men  scattered  through- 
out Aaia  and  Greece,  collecting  matter  for  Ids  natural  history.'  • 
They  were,  of  aiunie,  very  untrained  observers,  collectors  of 
storiea  rather  than  obeervers ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  attempted,  had  even  been  thou^t  of,  so  far  as  we  know, 
before  hia  time.  Political  as  well  as  natural  science  Iwgan.  The 
Btudenta  of  the  Lyceum  under  tua  direction  made  an  analynis  of 
]5S  political  constitutions.  .  .  . 

TluH  was  the  fh^t  f^eaxa  of  organized  science  in  the  world. 
The  early  death  of  Alexander  and  the  breaking  up  of  lui«  empire 
almoRt  befom  it  had  licf^un,  put  an  md  to  endov^-mcnts  on  this 
scale  for  2000  yeans.  Only  in  Kfoi't  at  the  Alexattdria  Musirum 
did  any  scientific  research  continue,  and  that  only  for  a  few 
generations.  Fifty  \'efire  after  Aristotle's  death  the  Lyceum  had 
already  dwindled  to  infiigoifioance. 
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The  genial  drift  of  thought  in  the  concluding  years  of  the 
fourth  century  u.c.  was  not  ^vi1,h  Aristotle,  nor  towards  the  la- 
borious and  necessary  accumulation  of  ordered  koowliHlge.  It  in 
possible  that  without  his  endowments  from  the  king  he  would 
have  made  but  a  small  figure  in  intellectual  history.  Through 
them  he  was  able  to  give  tiis  splentlid  iutolUgcace  &ub«tancc  and 
effect.    Tlie  ordinary  man  prefers  easy  ways  so  long  aa  tbey  may 

>  Wbe«l«r. 

■Bau«r,  in  Vom  Grievhtntvm  nin  Ckrittrntum,  say>  that  Al«z«ii<l«t  «ent  • 
nuaaicm  of  cxplarnliuii  U>  Alisratiuia  lu  unalile  Aristotle  to  aettlc  tiia  qwation  of  tba 
cau(«  of  th^v  Nile  inunilatiiiiui  (mcltitiK  "'  mountaio  Known),  auil  tli»t  tia  alao  had 
ttopic&l  Hum  nod  otlier  maMrial  oDUscud  (or  tiiai.  —  K.  B. 
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be  followed,  and  is  almost  wilfully  heedlesH  wlielher  they  eiidl  at 
la«t  in  a  cul-de-sac.  Finding  thp  stream  of  events  too  powerful 
to  control  at  once,  the  |:eneratity  of  philosophical  te-achers  drifted 
in  those  da>'B  from  the  scheming  of  model  dties  and  the  planning 
of  new  ways  of  h^'ing  into  the  elaboration  of  beautiful  and  con- 
Boling  Kyslenut  of  cva^iion. 

Perhaps  that  is  putting  things  coarsely  and  unjustly,  fiut  let 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  sprak  upon  this  matter.' 

"The  Cynics  cared  only  for  \'irtue  and  the  relation  of  the  eoul 
to  God ;  the  world  and  its  leflming  and  its  honours  were  as  dross 
to  them.  The  Stracs  and  Epicurenns,  m>  far  apart  at  first  sight, 
were  T8ry  similar  in  their  ultimafic  aim.  What  they  really  cared 
about  was  ethics  —  the  practical  qupntion  how  a  man  should  order 
hit!  life.  Both,  indeed,  gave  thcm^elvee  to  some  science  —  the 
Epicureand  to  physics,  the  Stoics  to  logic  and  rhetoric  —  but  only 
OS  tt  means  to  an  end.  The  Stoic  tried  to  win  men's  hearts  and 
convictions  by  sheer  subtlety  of  abstract  argument  and  dazzling 
sublimity  (jf  thought  and  expression.  The  Epicurean  was  de* 
termined  to  mate  Humanity  gcj  its  way  without  crineng  to  ca- 
pricious gods  and  without  sacrificing  Free-\Vill.  He  condensed 
his  gospel  into  four  nuudros :  '  God  is  not  to  be  feared ;  Death 
cannot  be  felt ;  the  Good  can  be  won ;  all  that  we  dread  can  be 
borne  and  conquered.'" 

And  ineunwhile  the  stream  ctf  events  flowed  on,  with  a  recJprocal_ 
indifference  to  philonophy. 

§8 

If  the  Greek  classics  are  to  be  read  with  any  benefit  by  m< 
men,  they  must  be  read  as  the  work  of  men  Uke  ourselves.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  their  traditions,  their  opportunities,  and  their 
limitationj*.  There  is  a  disposition  to  exaggeration  in  all  human 
admiration ;  men  will  treat  tlie  rough  notes  of  Thucydidi-s  or  Plato 
for  work  they  never  put  in  order  em  minu;leH  of  ntyle,  and  the 
errors  of  their  transcribers  as  hints  of  unfathomable  mysteries; 
mo6t  of  our  classical  texts  are  ver)*  much  mangled,  and  all  were 
originally  the  work  of  human  beings  in  difficulties,  living  in  a  time 
of  such  darkneea  and  narrownees  of  outlook  as  makee  our  own 

^  Andt^  Oredt  Littntun. 
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tLgp  by  comparhon  a  period  of  dazzling  iltunii nation.  What  we 
shall  lose  in  reverence  by  thi^  familiar  treatment,  we  shall  gain 
in  sympathy  for  that  group  of  troubled,  imcertaln,  and  ray 
modem  minds.  The  AlheniaD  writers  were,  indeed,  the  Bret 
of  modem  men.  They  were  discusang  questions  that  we  still 
discuss;  they  b^an  to  stm^c  Tkith  the  great  problons  that 
confront  us  to-day.     Their  writings  are  our  dawn.* 

They  began  an  inquiry,  and  they  arrived  nt  no  solutions.  We 
cannot  pretend  to-day  that  we  have  arrived  at  solutions  to  most  of 
the  questions  they  asked.  The  mind  of  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  awoke  suddenly  to  the  endless  miseries  and  di»- 
ordere  of  life,  saw  that  these  miseries  and  disordei-s  were  largely 
due  to  the  lawless  acts  of  men,  and  concluded  that  salvation  could 
come  only  through  subduing  ourselves  to  the  service  of  the  one 
God  who  ruleiri  heaveJi  and  earth.  The  Greek,  rising  to  the  same 
perception,  was  not  prepared  with  the  same  idea  of  a  patriarchal 
deity;  he  lived  in  a  world  in  which  there  was  not  God  but  the 
gods;  if  perhaps  he  felt  that  the  gods  themselves  were  limited, 
then  he  thought  of  Fate  behind  them,  cold  and  impersonal.  So 
he  put  his  problem  in  the  form  of  an  enquiry  as  to  what  was  right 
living,  without  any  definite  correlation  of  the  right-living  man 
with  the  will  of  God.  ...  To  us,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
standpoint  purely  historical,  the  common  problem  ran  now  be 
presented  in  a  form  that,  for  tbe  purposes  of  history,  (xivenf  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  way  of  putting  it.  We  have  seen  our  kind 
rising  out  of  the  uncon-iciousness  of  animaU  to  a  continuiiiK  racial 
aelf-consciousness,  realiring  the  unhappiness  of  its  wild  divcreity 

*  June  in  hb  Pti/fhoUigv  «f  tiu>  Viicmwiou»  w  vary  tpoi  in  hi*  cbAptar  I  an  tlic 
diff«raao(«  tMlTeen  uident  (pt^-AUieitiAn)  thouuhl  tuid  inodera  thouicht.  Tti« 
fdniMr  ha  e&lU  Undimi^tod  Thinktnjt.  tb*  IntUr  Directed  Tbinkicui-  Tbn  Itmaot 
WMfttUDUaclniBUtSM-KlcIs  todrenmliic:  tbolatt«ratbinklD|in  words.  8ripniie 
b  aa  oriknuAtMii  >of  dirooted  thin  Icing.  Tbo  Antiqua  «pirit  (boloro  the  Greek 
lKtoksr«,  i>0  cTvat«d  D«t  i^ivcicu  but  tuytliuloio'-  The  uidsat  btua*D  •vortd  wm 
k  woctd  of  aubiectivo  tuitanica  like  tho  world  of  childroci  and  unedunled  youns 
people  Uwlny.  and  lik«  tlie  world  of  aavagei  and  droeuna.  lolantOe  ibou^t  sad 
dreama  aiT>  a  ro-*r]iA  of  tlio  prabialoTio  and  aavaRo,  M/Uui  ara  the  amat  dfosma 
ot  peoples.  oDd  drcania  Ui«  mytlts  iil  iDdividuole.  Tlw  work  of  bnrd  anil  diaeipUned 
ddnkins  by  tuMuia  r>(  nar^luUy  uuJyaod  wordi  and  •tatementa  whieh  waa  bectm  by 
Uie  Cr«i^k  thinkera  and  r««um«d  by  t]t«  anholaallo  pUloaopbora  of  whom  «•  ahnll 
Ml  is  Uie  middle  aceo,  waa  a  oeoeaMry  pieUsdaajj  to  tlie  devulopBicnl  ol  nMlam 
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of  mms,  realising  the  inovilable  tragpdy  oT  inUividual  eelf-seekiDg, 
aiitl  fvviing  iu  -way  blindly  towHrd.s  some  linking  and  i^ubonliiuiUng 
iduu  tu  save  it  frtHn  tltp  painti  and  acddenU  uf  mere  individuality. 
The  gods,  tbe  god-king,  the  idea  i^  the  tribe,  the  idea  of  the  dty ; 
here  are  ideas  that  have  claimed  and  held  for  a  time  the  devotion 
oi  men,  ideas  in  which  they  have  a  little  lovt  their  individual 
selfishness  and  escaped  to  the  realization  of  a  more  enduring 
life.  Yel,  as  our  wars  and  dtsastors  prove,  none  of  th«se  greater 
Ideaa  have  yet  bceD  great  enough.  The  gods  have  failed  to 
proteot,  tbo  tribe  has  proved  itself  v\\p  and  cruel,  Iho  aty  OKtni- 
daed  one's  best  and  truest  friends,  the  god>king  made  a  beast  of 
fainuelf.  .  .  . 

As  we  read  over  tbe  speculative  literature  of  this  great  period 
of  the  Qrecks,  we  realise  three  b&rrierB  set  about  the  Greek  mind, 
from  which  it  rarely  escaped,  but  from  which  we  now  perhaps  are 
beginning  to  etwape. 

The  first  of  these  limitations  was  the  obeeeaon  of  the  Gr&ek 
mind  by  the  idea  of  the  city  as  the  ultimate  state.  In  a  world 
In  which  empire  bad  followed  empire,  each  greater  than  its  prede- 
oesBor,  in  a  world  through  whirh  men  and  ideas  drove  ever  more 
loosely  and  freely,  in  a  world  visibly  unifying  even  then,  the 
Greeks,  because  of  their  pecuUar  physical  and  political  circum- 
atauooD,  were  still  dreaming  impoesibly  of  a  compact  little  dty 
state,  impervious  to  outer  influwces,  valiantly  secure  against 
tbe  whole  world.  Plato's  estimate  uf  the  number  of  dtiieDs 
in  a  perfect  state  varied  between  1000  (the  Republic)  and  5040 
(tiie  Latix)  citizens.'  This  state  was  to  go  to  war  and  hold 
its  own  against  other  cities  of  the  same  size.  And  this  was  not 
a  couple  of  generations  after  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  bad  croeaed  the 
Hellnspont  I 


1 
t 


'  "Tvr  tlw  prppttT  ndoiinbtntioB  of  jiwtifw  tad  f«r  Ui*  diilribution  of  KuUwtiijr 
tl  is  aMMury  dMt  tka  citiaco*  )iu  iLdjUkialvd  triUi  nacb  attier'a  dutnctcn,  tri 
Ibnt.  vrbcn  this  cAiioot  be.  niucb  miMhief  etwuo*.  bolli  in  tlw  wo  of  luilhorlty  anil 
in  Uui  luIniiiiiatratKiD  uf  iu)tic» ;  tut  ft  b  not  Juit  tu  deokle  arUtnriiy.  u  tniut  bp 
tho  csKo  wilt)  BxraiMivti  poinitfttinti."  AmtoUo'*  Politta.  quot«d  tqr  Wbraler.  who 
ftdda.  "  AristoUo  comes  to  Ui«  mni'luslon  ttul  th«  natunl  limit  to  the  >iw  of  Um 
•t*t«  ftiujit  Im>  fAund  in  tha  capabilitj*  ot  Iv-ins  owily  token  in  at  ft  gUiAo*."*  But 
Munuy  oo(«B  that  the  wuni  Eu«>uLupl4a  nicftua  »1m  "cfti>«ble  uf  being  vooiilin- 
livnifed  H  B  unity  "  —  t.  VMT  dlAcriMtt  uid  wider  idcik 


i 
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Ferbape  these  Gmks  thought  the  day  of  world  empirce  had 
for  evor,  wherfa^  it  wa^  oitJy  bcgiuning.  At  ttio  utmost 
their  minds  reached  out  to  alilancea  aiul  leagues.  There  must 
have  beeii  men  at  th«  court  of  Artaxerx«8  ibinkiDg  far  away 
beyond  th«p  UttU;  idi-as  of  the  rocky  creek,  the  island,  and  the 
mounluiii'ennrclal  vuUcy.  But  (ht-^  iici-d  for  unificiltion  agaiutil 
the  greater  pow-flrK  that  moviid  ouliiidc  tlu.-  Gruck-tipcAkiug  world, 
the  Greek  mind  disrcRardcd  wlfully-  The«c  outadcre  were 
barbarians,  not  to  be  needlessly  thought  about ;  thoy  woro  barred 
out  now  from  Gitioce  for  ever.  One  took  Persian  money  ;  every- 
body took  Persian  money  ;  what  did  it  matter?  Or  one  enlisted 
for  a  time  in  their  armies  (as  Xenophon  did)  and  hoped  for  his 
luck  with  a  rich  prisoner.  Athens  took  ades  in  Egyptian  alfatrs, 
Mid  carried  on  minor  wars  witb  Persia,  but  ihci'e  was  no  couceptioa 
oC  a  common  policy  or  a  common  future  for  Greece.  .  .  .  Until 
at  tost  a  voice  in  Athens  boj^an  to  Fhout  "Macedonia I"  to 
clamour  like  a  wHtch-<log,  "MaoodoniH!"  ThU  wat«  thr>  voice 
of  the  orator  and  demagogue  DemoBthoncs,  hurling  warnings 
and  threats  and  dentmciHtioo^  at  Kinft  Philip  of  M^icedon, 
who  had  learnt  his  polities  not  only  from  Plato  and  AristotJe, 
but  abo  from  Isocr&t^s  and  Xenophon,  iind  from  Ijabylon  and 
Suaa,  and  who  woe  pre[>arinft  quietly,  ably,  and  steadfastly  to 
domiDat'O  all  Greece,  and  through  Croeoe  to  conquer  the  known 
world.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  second  thing  that  cramped  the  Greek  mind,  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery.  iSlaverj'  was  implicit  In  Greek 
life ;  men  could  conceive  of  neither  comfort  nor  dignity  without 
it.  But  sl&vcxy  sbuta  off  one's  sympathy  not  only  from  a  class 
of  one's  fellow  subjects ;  it  puts  the  slave-owner  into  a  clam  and 
organisation  against  all  stranger  m«i.  One  i«  of  an  elect  tribe, 
Plato,  carried  by  his  clear  reaetm  and  the  noble  sanity  of  his  njAnt 
beyond  the  things  of  the  present,  would  have  abolished  slavery; 
much  popular  feeling  and  the  New  Comedy  were  agmnst  It;  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  many  of  whom  wen  slave^i,  condemned 
it  as  unnatural,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  upcset,  di-cideti  thai 
it  did  not  affect  the  soul  and  might  be  ignon-d.  With  the  wise 
Ibsra  waa  no  bound  or  fn«.  To  the  roattn-of-fact  AristoUe. 
•ad  probably  to  most  practical  men,  i  t«  abolition  was  inconccdrabje. 
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So  they  declared  that  there  were  in  tbe  world  men  "naturally 
slaves."  .  .  . 

Finally,  the  thought  of  the  Greeks  was  hampered  by  a  want  of 
knowledge  that  is  almost  inconceivable  to  u»  ttwluy.  They  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  past  of  mankind  at  all ;  at  best  t  hey  had 
a  fevr  shrewd  guesses.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  geography 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Moditerraoean  basin  and  tbe  fron- 
tiers of  Persia.  We  know  far  more  to-day  of  what  was  g(^ng 
on  in  Susa,  Pereepcdis,  Babylon,  and  Mempbia  in  tlie  time  of 
Pfxidnt  Uuui  he  did.  Their  astronomical  i<teaH  wen?  kIJII  in  the 
state  of  rudimentary  speculations.  Anaxagorait,  greatly  during, 
thought  the  sun  and  moon  w^e  vast  globes,  50  va«t  that  the 
sun  was  probnbly  "as  big  as  all  the  PrloponncPas."  The  forty- 
seventh  propoeitioD  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  woti  regarded  an  one 
of  the  supreme  triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  Their  ideas  in 
physrics  and  ehemiwtry  were  the  results  of  profound  coptation; 
it  is  wondt^rful  tliat  they  did  guess  at  atomic  structure.  One  has 
to  remember  th«r  extraordinary  poverty  in  the  matter  of  experi- 
mental apparatus.  They  had  coloured  glaas  for  ornament,  but 
no  wliitv  glass;  no  accurate  means  of  mcafiunng  the  minor  intervals 
of  time,  no  really  efficient  numerical  notation,  no  very  accurate 
scales,  no  rufUmeuts  of  telescope  or  microscope.  A  modern 
scJontifio  man  dumped  down  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  would  have 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge,  however  crudely,  to  the  men  he  would  have  found 
there.  He  woiild  have  had  to  rig  up  the  sirapleet  apparatus 
under  every  disadvantage,  while  Socrates  pdnted  out  the  alwurdity 
of  seeking  Truth  ^ith  pieces  of  wood  and  string  and  metal  isuch  as 
small  \f0y9  use  for  fohing.  And  our  professor  of  wience  would 
also  have  been  in  constant  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  impiety. 

Our  world  today  draws  upon  relatively  immense  aecumulations 
of  knowledge  of  fact.  In  the  age  of  Pericles  scarcely  the  first 
atone  of  our  comparatively  tremendous  cairn  of  lhin(p  recorded 
and  proved  had  been  put  in  place.  When  we  reflect  upon  this 
difference,  then  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  the  Greeks,  with 
all  their  aptitude  for  political  speculation,  were  blind  to  the  in- 
Beairities  of  their  chilizaiion  from  uithout  nnd  from  ft-ithin,  to  the 
neoeBaty  for  effective  uni&cationj  to  tbe  swift  rush  of  eveola  that 
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was  to  ctkI  for  long  agcA  these  Gr&t  brief  freedotna  of  the  human 
niind. 

It  is  not  in  the  results  it  achieved,  but  in  the  attempts  it  made 
that  the  true  value  for  us  of  this  group  of  Greek  talkers  and 
writers  lien.  It  is  not  that  they  Boswored  queetions,  but  that  they 
dared  to  ask  them.  Never  before  had  man  challenged  hi»  world 
and  the  way  of  life  lo  which  he  found  his  birth  bad  brought  him. 
Never  had  he  said  before  that  he  could  alt«r  his  conditions.  Tra- 
dition and  a  seeming  nece^ity  hml  held  him  to  life  as  Uc  liad  found 
it  grown  up  about  his  tribe  since  time  immemorial.  Hitherto 
he  had  taken  the  world  as  rhildren  still  take  the  homes  and  Uabita 
in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

So  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  w«  perceive,  most 
plainly  in  Juden  and  in  Athen-t,  but  by  no  means  confined  to 
thoee  centres,  the  be|daningi>  of  a  moral  and  an  intellectual 
procGBs  in  mankind,  an  appeal  to  righteousness  and  an  appeal 
to  the  truth  from  the  passions  and  confusions  and  immediate 
Hppcaraneet)  of  existence.  It  is  hke  ihe  dawn  of  the  sense 
of  responKibility  in  a  youth,  who  suddenly  discovers  that  life  is 
neither  easy  nor  uamloss.  Klankind  is  groft-ing  up.  The  rtst  of 
history  for  thn^  and  twenty  centurie.'*  i.s  threaded  with  the  spread- 
ing out  and  development,  and  interaction  and  the  clearer  and  more 
effective  statement  of  these  main  leading  ideas.  Slowly  more  and 
more  men  apprehend  the  reality  of  humnn  brotherhood,  the  nood- 
lessness  of  wars  and  cruelties  and  oppression,  the  possibilities  of 
B  common  purpose  for  the  whole  of  our  kind.  In  every  generation 
thereafter  there  is  the  evidence  of  men  seeking  for  that  better 
order  to  which  they  feel  our  worid  muat  come.  But  ever>-where 
iind  wherever  in  any  man  the  great  constructive  UIcok  have  taken 
hold,  the  hot  greeds,  the  jealousies,  the  suspicions  and  impatience 
that  are  in  the  nature  of  every  one  of  us,  war  against  the  struggle 
towards  greater  and  broader  purposes.  The  last  tweaty-threc 
centuries  of  bistor>'  are  like  the  efforts  of  some  impulsive,  hasty 
immortal  to  think  clearly  and  live  rightly.  Blunder  follows 
blunder ;  promising  beginnings  end  in  grotesque  disappointments ; 
streatnH  oT  living  water  are  iwisoned  by  the  cup  tliat  conveys 
(hem  to  the  thirsty  tips  of  mankind.  But  the  hope  of  men  risee 
&eun  &t  last  after  every  disaster.  .  .  . 
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We  pass  <Hi  DOW  to  the  story  of  one  futile  commencement,  one 
glorious  shattered  beginning  of  human  unity.  There  was  in 
Alexander  the  Great  knowledge  and  imafpnation,  power  and 
opportunity,  folly,  egotism,  detestable  vu^ahty,  and  an  immense 
promise  broken  by  the  accident  of  his  early  death  while  men  were 
still  dazzled  by  its  immensity. 


XXIV 

THE  CAREER  OF  ALEXAN'DER  THE  GREAT' 

f  1.  Philip  qf  Macedonia.  £  2.  The  Murdrr  of  King  Philip. 
(3.  AltaKruier'a  First  Cimqueats.  (4-  ^Ae  Wanderingc  <ij 
Alexander.  §5.  Was  Alexander  Indeed  Grvatf  $6.  The  Suc- 
eesKTS  of  Alexander,  fi  7.  Pergamum  a  Ref-ugc  of  Cxtllure. 
i  8.   Alexandtr  as  a  Portent  of  World  Unity. 


THE  true  hpro  of  the  story  of  Alpjtiindcr  is  not  eo  much  AIox- 
aoder  ns  his  ffttlicr  Philip.  Tho  author  of  r  pipce  iliKs  not 
ehiD«  in  the  limelight  &»  the  actor  does,  and  it  was  Philip  who 
planned  much  of  the  greatness  thai  his  son  achieved,  who  laid  the 
foundations  and  forged  the  tooU,  who  had  indeed  already  begun 
tht>  Persian  expedition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Philip,  be- 
yond doubtinc,  was  one  of  the  groatost  monarchs  the  world  has 
ever  ficen;  he  was  a  man  of  the  utmwt  intflHgrnen  and  ability, 
and  his  range  of  ideas  was  vnstly  beyond  Ihs  scicipc  of  hi.i  time. 
Tie  made  Aristollo  his  friend ;  he  must  have  discussed  with 
him  those  schemes  for  the  organisation  of  real  knowledge  which 
the  philosopher  was  to  realize  later  through  Alexander's  tmdow- 
mente.  Philip,  so  far  as  we  can  judgo,  srrm:5  Ut  have  been 
Aristotle's  "Piince";  t«  him  Aristotle  turned  us  men  turn  only 
to  those  whom  they  admire  and  trust.  To  Philip  aUo  Isocrat-es 
appealed  as  the  groat  lender  who  should  unify  and  ennoble  the 
chaotiu  public  life  of  Greece. 

In  many  book.q  It  is  stated  that  Philip  wa«  a  man  of  incredible 
cynicism  and  of  uncontrolled  \uxta.     It  Ls  true  that  at  fra.st«,  like 

t  Bonjunin  Id«  Wlwolar'a  Alemwitr  the  Ortal  Mid  G.  D.  Bocorth'B  PhOif  and 
itfarawdo  have  bovn  vwry  uwlul  li»r*, 
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alt  the  Macedonians  of  his  time,  be  was  a  bani  drinkrr  and  some 
timoB  dnuikea  —  it  was  probably  considered  uiuuniablc;  not  to 
diink  excessively  at  feasts ;  but  of  the  other  accusations  there  is 
no  real  proof,  and  for  evidence  wc  have  only  the  raiJindp  of  stub 
anlAgonisU  &&  DcmoittheQcs,  the  Athenian  demagogue  and  orator, 
a  man  of  reckless  rhetoric.  The  quotation  of  a  phrase  or  eo  will 
serve  to  ehow  to  what  the  patriotic  anger  of  DemosthenAs  could 

bring  him.  In  one  of 
the  Philippics,  as  his 
denunciations  of  Philip 
arc  called,  be  ^vee  vent 
in  this  style : 

"  Philip — a  man  who 
not  only  is  no  Greek, 
and  no  way  akin  to  the 
Greeks,  but  is  not  even 
a  barbarian  from  a  re- 
spectable country  —  no, 
a  peiitileDt  fellow  of 
Maoedon,  a  country 
from  which  we  never 
get  even  a  decent 
slave."  And  so  on  and 
so  on.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Maoedoniana  were  an  An-an  people  very  closely  akin  to  the 
Qreeks,  and  that  Philip  was  probably  the  best  cducat«d  man  of 
bis  time.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  adverse  aecounte  of 
Philip  were  written. 

When  Philip  became  Idng  of  Macedonia  iu  359  B.C.,  bis  country 
was  a  little  country  without  a  seaport  or  industries  or  any  consider- 
able city.  It  had  h.  pendant  population,  Grei-k  almost  in  language 
and  ready  to  be  Greek  in  syrapatliiiw,  but  more  purely  Nordic  in 
blood  than  any  people  to  the  south  of  it.  Philip  made  this  Uttlc  bar- 
baric state  into  a  gn.*at  one ;  he  created  the  most  efficient  military 
organization  the  world  had  ao  for  8p«i,  and  he  had  brought  most  <rf 
Greece  into  one  confederacy  uader  his  leadership  at  the  time  of  hia 
death.    And  lus  extraordinary  quality,  his  power  of  thinking  out 
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beyond  Ibe  current  ideas  of  bis  time,  is  shown  not  so  much  in  thoee 
matters  as  in  the  care  with  which  he  had  his  .son  Irmned  to  carry 
on  tbf!  pc^cy  he  hsd  created.  He  is  one  of  the  few  monarchs  Ln 
history  who  cared  for  his  successor.  Alexander  was,  as  few  other 
monarchs  have  ever  been,  a  specially  educated  king;  he  was 
educated  (or  empire.  AnKtotlv  was  but  one  of  thu  several  able 
tutors  Ilia  father  choec  for  him.  Philip  confided  his  policy  to  him, 
and  entrusted  bim  with  commiuids  and  authority-  by  the  time  be 
was  sixteen.  He  commanded  the  cavalrj-  at  C'hicronea  under 
his  father's  eye.  He  was  nursed  into  power  —  generously  and 
unsusfriciously. 

To  any  one  who  reads  liis  Ufe  with  care  it  is  evident  that  Alex- 
ander started  with  an  equipment  of  training  and  ideas  of  unpre* 
oedcnted  value.  A.-^  be  got  beyond  the  wisdom  of  hxs  upbiing^ng 
be  began  to  blunder  and  misbehave  —  sometimes  with  a  dreadful 
folly.  The  dofocts  of  his  character  had  triumphed  over  his  up- 
bringing long  before  he  died. 

Philip  was  a  king  after  the  old  pattern,  a  leader-Idng,  first 
among  his  peers,  of  the  ancient  Nordic  Arj'an  type.  The  army  he 
found  in  Macedonia  comtistcd  of  a  general  foot  levy  and  a  noble 
equestrian  order  called  the  "companions."  The  pc«ple  were  farm- 
ers and  huntere  and  somewhat  drunken  in  tbetr  habits,  but  ready 
for  discipline  and  good  fighting  stuff.  And  if  the  people  were 
homely,  the  government  was  intelligent  and  alert.  For  some 
generations  the  court  language  had  been  Attic  (e=  Athenian) 
Greek,  and  the  court  had  heen  sufficiently  milized  to  shelter  and 
entertain  such  great  figures  as  Euripides,  who  died  there  in  406 
B.C.,  and  Zeuxis  the  artist-  Moreover,  Philip,  before  his  occeaaon, 
had  spent  some  years  as  a  hostage  in  Greece.  He  had  had  as  good 
an  education  aa  Greece  could  give  at  that  time.  He  was,  therefore, 
quite  familiar  with  what  we  may  call  the  idea  of  Isocrates  —  the 
idea  of  a  great  union  of  the  Greek  states  in  Europe  to  dominate 
the  Eastern  world  ;  and  h*-  knew,  too,  how  inenpablc  was  the  -Athe- 
nian democracy,  bpcauseof  its  conRlitution  and  tradition,  of  taking 
the  opportunity  that  lay  before  it .  For  it  was  an  opport-unity  that 
would  have  to  be  shared.  To  the  Athenians  or  the  Spartans  it 
would  mean  letting  in  a  "lot  of  foreigners"  to  the  advantages  of 
ciUzenahip.    It  would  mean  lowering  them^elvee  to  the  level  of 
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equality  and  fcUowefaip  with  Maocdoniaiu  —  a  people  from  vbom 
"we"  do  not  get  "oven  a  decent  slavp.''^ 

There  was  no  way  to  socurc  unanimity  among  the  Greeks 
for  the  conteinplat*fd  entorpriBc  except  by  some  revolutlonarj- 
political  action.  It  was  no  lovo  of  peace  that  kept  the  Greelm 
from  such  an  aUvt-ntun,';  it  was  thHr  political  di^Tsions.  The 
resources  ot  the  several  stated  were  cxhaiLttwI  in  a  series  of  intcp- 
ueoinc  ware  —  vram  urining  out.  of  the  tnoreat  excuses  and  fanned 
by  orotoiical  wind.  The  ploughing  of  certain  sacred  lands  near 
I)elphi  by  the  Phocians  was,  for  example,  the  pretest  for  a  sangui- 
nap\'  leered  War. 

Philip's  first  yeare  of  kingphip  were  de^'oted  to  the  dwcipline 
of  his  army.  Hitherto  moBl  of  the  main  ba!  tie  figliting  in  the  world 
had  bwm  domr  by  footmen  in  formafioti.  In  the  very  ancient 
Buim^riaji  batth-iMecos  we  sec  siH-armen  in  rkise  order  forming  the 
main  l>attlc,  just  M  they  did  in  the  Zulu  armies  of  the  nineteenth 
centun,-;  the  Gntk  troops  of  Philip's  titof  were  still  fighting  in  that 
same  style ;  the  Tbcban  phalanx  we^  a  mus^  of  infantry-  holding 
speara,  the  binder  ranks  Ihruating  tbetr  longer  spears  between  the 
front-line  men.  Such  a  formation  went  through  anyihing  lew 
dieeiplined  that  opposed  it.  Mounted  arehers  could,  of  rourse, 
inflict  oonsiderable  losses  on  such  a  mass  of  men,  and  accordingly, 
as  the  horso  came  into  warfare,  horweini'n  iippir^red  on  cither  side 
as  an  atiei^asory  to  this  main  battle.  The  n-mtpr  must  rcmcml>er 
that  the  horse  did  not  come  into  very  effective  use  in  western  war 
tmtil  the  rise  of  the  Assyrians,  and  then  at  first  only  as  a  chariot 
horse.  ThR  ehariots  drove  fuil  tilt  at  the  infantry  mass  and  tried 
to  break  it.  Unless  ite  dieelpline  waa  very  setlid  they  sniceewled. 
Thn  Hnmerifi  fighting  is  chariot  fighting.  It  !b  not  until  the  last 
thousand  years  B.C.  that  wc  begin  to  find  mounted  soldien*,  as 
distinct  from  charioteers,  playing  a  part  in  warfan*.  At  first  ihey 
appear  to  havn  fotight  in  a  scattered  fiwhion,  each  man  d"lng  his 
peraonal  fcutii.    80  the  Lydiaius  fought  againfit  Cyrus.    It  was 


I  To  titm  MwamnB  Athooiiiiu,  tliat  ie.  But  to  mtiny  Ihftughtful  nfaokii  tho  i<ta 
of  Munnlanui  tu  l1i?ir  fulura  won  a  mDtt«r  vf  ou-dmi  Biic^ulallriu.  Boroilotw 
(viil.  137}  telln  n  loiwt  ntao'  "^  *  crvvli«cy  by  wfiieli  the  inlmrita&ra  or  Pcidiocaai 
Ui«  ancraiUir  al  the  Marciinnt.in  kinv.  wiu  to  ctnhr;ic«  at  Innt  l)i«  whole  roitnil 
mrid.    TU*  «ru>  written  »  huodrvc)  roan  h^tan  Philip  aad  .'Ueiuidor. 
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Philip  who  weniH  U>  have  created  obanpnc  cavalry.  He  caused 
his  "oompaiiions"  to  drill  for  a  massed  charge.  And  also  b« 
strenffthened  his  phalaiut  by  pving  the  rear  nieii  longer  Bpnars  than 
bad  beun  u&ed  hitherto,  and  ho  deepening  itH  matat-     The  ^laoe- 
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dODian  pbalaaT  was  merely  a  mort^  solid  vemion  of  t)ie  Theban 
phalaiuc.  None  of  these  massed  infantry  formations  was  flexible 
enough  to  stand  a  flank  or  rear  attack.  They  had  very  islighL 
niantpuvring  ixiwer.  Both  Philip's  and  hj«  son'*  victoriiM  followed, 
therefore,  with  vuriatiotm,  nibi';  K<^norul  iw-homn  of  c(}-opemlion 
between  these  two  annrt.  Tho  phalanx  advanced  in  the  centre 
and  held  the  enemy's  main  body;  on  one  wing  or  the  other  the 
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Cftvalry  charges  swept  away  the  pnpniy  cavalry,  und  then  swooped 
round  upon  Ihc  flank  iukI  rear  of  the  enemy  phalanx,  the  front  of 
which  the  Maredanian  phalanx  wae  already  emiting.  The  enemy 
main  batt!c  ^on  broke  and  was  massacred.  As  Alexander's 
military  experience  Rrcw,  he  also  added  a  use  of  catapults  in  the 
field,  big  stont'-throwinR  affairs,  to  break  up  thfi  enemy  infantry. 
Before  bis  time  catapults  bad  been  used  in  sieges,  but  never  in 
battles.     He  invented  "artiUerj'  preparation." 

With  the  weapon  of  his  new  army  in  his  hand,  Philip  first  turned 
his  attention  to  the  north  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  cxpeditioiw 
into  lUyria  and  as  far  as  the  Danube;  he  also  spread  his  power 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  He  secured  possession  of 
a  port,  AmphipoHs,  and  certain  gold  mines  adjacent.  After  sev- 
eral Thmcian  cxpedilionH  ho  turned  .southward  in  good  earnest. 
He  took  lip  the  c-ausf*  of  tht?  Delphic  amphictyony  against  those 
sacrilegious  Phocian:i,  and  wi  appeared  aa  the  champion  of  Hrllenic 
religion. 

There  was  a  strong  party  of  Grerks,  it  must  be  umlerstood,  a 
Pan-llellenic  party,  in  favour  of  the  Greek  headship  of  Philip. 
The  chief  writer  of  this  Pan-Hellenic  mo%'pment  was  Isocratca. 
Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Philip,  and  Athens  was  in  open  sympathy  with  Persia,  even 
sending  emissaries  to  the  Great  Kinc  to  warn  him  of  the  dan^r 
to  him  of  a  united  Greece.  The  comings  and  goings  of  twiJve 
years  cannot  be  related  here.  In  338  B.C.  the  long  struggle  between 
division  and  Pan-Hellenism  came  to  a  decisive  issue,  and  at  tlie 
battle  (if  Chieronea  Philip  inflifrtcd  a  cniKhing  defeat  upon  Athena 
and  her  allies.  He  gavt!  Athens  peace  upon  a.itoniBhingIy  generous 
tennK;  h(<  di.4plHyed  himnelf  steadfastly  resolved  to  propittAte 
and  favour  thai  implacable  city;  and  in  .138  n.c.  a  oongress  of 
Greek  states  rucogniscd  him  as  captain-gtmcral  for  the  war  against 
Persia. 

Uo  was  now  a  man  of  forty-seven.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
vorld  lay  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  his  little  country-  into  the  lead- 
ing state  iu  fl  great  Grspco-Mocedoniftn  eonfcderaej'.  That  uni- 
fication was  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  still  greater  one,  the  unification 
of  the  Western  world  with  the  Persian  empire  into  one  world  state 
of  all  known  peoples.    Who  can  doubt  be  bad  that  dream?    The 
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writiogB  of  Isocratcs  convinM  us  that  be  bad  it.    Who  can  deny 
that  he  might  have  rmili  zed  it  ?     He  had  a  rpasoiuible  hope  of  living 
for  perhapH  another  quarter  centurj'  of  activity.     In  336  b.c.  bis 
advanced  guard  crossed  into  A«a.  .  .  . 
But  be  never  foUonred  with  bis  main  force.     He  was  SBsanmated. 


?itiici^0ni-UL 


52 

It  is  nocGssar>'  dow  to  tell  something  of  thf  domestic  life  of  King 
Phitip.  The  lives  of  both  Philip  and  his  sod  were  pervaded  by  tbo 
personality  of  a  restless  and  evil 
woman,  OljTnpiaa,  the  mother  of 
Alexander. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  kioK 
of  EpiniB,  a  countr>*  to  the  weet  of 
Macedonia,  and,  like  Macedonia,  a 
aemi-Oreek  land.  She  met  Philip,  or 
was  thrown  in  his  way,  at  some  re- 
ligious gathering  in  Samothrace, 
Plutarch  declares  the  marriage  wa.-* 
a  Iov&-inat«b,  and  there  seenis  to  bi; 
at  least  this  much  in  the  chargcii 
against  Philip  that,  like  many  ener- 
getic and  imnginative  men,  he  was 
prone  to  impatient  love  impulses. 
He  married  her  whea  he  was  already 
a  king,  and  Alexander  waa  bom  to 
him  three  years  later. 

It  was  not  long  before  Olympias  and  Philip  were  bitterly 
Mtranged.  She  was  jealous  of  bitn,  but  there  waa  antithcr  and 
graver  source  of  trouble  in  her  passion  for  religioiu  mynteriea. 
We  have  already  not«d  that  beneath  the  fine  and  rcstrmned  Nordic 
reli^on  of  the  Greeks  the  land  abounded  with  rcIif;ioufl  culta  of  a 
darker  and  more  ancient  kind,  abori^rial  cults  with  secret  initia- 
tioos,  orgiastic  celebrations,  and  often  with  cruel  and  obscene 
zitea.  Tbcae  rcligtons  of  the  shadows,  these  practices  of  the 
wonoen  and  peasaote  and  akvea,  gave  Greece  her  Orphic,  Dionysic, 
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and  DeiDcter  ciilu ;  they  have  lurkeU  in  tb«  tradition  of  Europe 
down  almost  to  our  own  time^  The  witobcraU  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  its  resort  to  the  blood  of  babe«,  si'rapd  of  ex(M'Ut«d 
criminals,  incantatioos  and  ma^c  circles,  seema  to  have  been 
little  else  than  the  lingering  vestiges  of  these  aokronitioi  of  the 
dark  whites.  In  Ihcac  matters  Olympias  waa  an  cxptirt  and  an 
enthusiast)  and  Plutarch  mentions  that  she  achieved  ooQKiderable 
celebrity  by  a  use  of  tame  serponte  in  these  pious  exorcises.  The 
snakes  invaded  lier  domestic  apartments,  and  history  is  not  clear 
whether  Philip  found  in  them  matter  for  exasperation  or  religious 
awe.  These  ocoupatioos  of  hia  wife  must  have  been  a  tierioits 
iiiconveiiieuce  to  Philip,  for  the  Macedonian  people  were  stiU  in 
that  Htiirdy  stage  of  social  development  in  which  neither  enthn- 
aafitic  n^ligiosity  nor  uncontrollable  wives  are  admired. 

The  evidence  of  a  bitter  hostitity  between  mother  and  father 
peeps  out  in  many  little  things  in  the  histories.  She  was  evidently 
jeaious  of  Philip's  con(iup«ts :  she  hated  his  fame.  There  are  many 
signs  that  Olympias  did  her  best  to  set  her  son  against  his  father 
and  attach  him  wholly  to  herself.  A  story  survives  Cm  Plutarch's 
Life)  that  "whenever  news  was  brought  of  Philip's  victories,  the 
capture  of  a  city  or  the  winning  of  some  great  battle,  he  ne\'er 
seemed  greatly  rejoiec<l  to  hear  it ;  on  the  contrary  he  uaed  lo  aay 
to  his  play-fdlowa  r  '  Father  will  get  ovcr.*thing  in  advance,  boya ; 
he  won't  leave  any  great  task  for  me  to  .'(hare  with  you.'  "... 

It  is  not  a  natuml  thing  for  a  boy  to  envy  his  father  in  this 
fasliion  without  some  inspiration.  That  seiitenre  sounds  like  as 
echo. 

Wo  have  already  pointed  out  bow  manifcitt  it  is  that  Philip 
plaiiiii'd  the  succession  of  Alexander,  and  how  eager  he  was  to 
tliniat  fame  and  power  into  the  boy's  bands,  lie  was  IbinkiQg  of 
tho  political  stnioturc  he  was  building  —  but  tl)o  mother  was 
thinkjpg  of  the  glory  and  pride  of  thai  wonderful  lady  Oiympias, 
She  maakod  her  hntxed  of  her  husband  under  the  eluak  of  a  mothar'n 
nnlieitudo  for  her  son's  future.  When  in  337  b.c.  Philip,  after  the 
fashion  of  kings  in  those  days,  man'icd  a  second  wife  who  was  n 
native  Macedonian.  Cleopfttra,  "of  whom  ho  waa  poaMionately 
enainmircd,"  Olympias  made  mnoh  trouble. 

Plutnreb  tellaof  a  pitiful  scene  that  oocumd  at  Philip's  marriage 
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to  Cleop4tra.  There  was  much  clrinkin^  of  wine  at  tfae  baitqiiet, 
luid  Attalus,  the  father  of  the  bride,  being  "tuto»«it«d  with 
li<iiiur,"  lictrayed  tlm  i^eneral  hostility  to  Olj^mpiaa  and  Et>iru3 
by  Baying  ho  hoped  tliere  would  l>e  a  ohUd  by  the  marriage  to  give 
thpm  a  truly  Macedonian  heir.  Wioreiipon  Alexaniiftr,  ta\it  for 
such  an  insult,  cried  out,  "What  th«n  ain  I?  "  and  hurled  his  cup 
al  AttaluB.  Philip,  enraged,  stood  up  and,  says  Plutarch,  drew 
hift  sword,  only  to  stumble  and  fall.  Alexander,  blind  with  raga 
and  jealousy,  taunted  and  int^ult'Cd  his  father. 

"Macedonians,"  he  said.  "See  there  the  general  who  would  go 
fnmi  Europe  to  Asia  I  Why  I  he  cannot  get  from  one  table  to 
anollier!" 

How  that  Rccne  livcfi  still,  the  sprawt,  the  6tmhed  face«,  the  angry 
fwoe  of  Ihe  boy  !  Npxt  day  Alpxandffr  departed  with  his  mother 
—  and  I'hilip  liid  nntliiiig  to  rratrain  thctn.  Olympias  went  home 
to  ElMnw;  Alexander  deimrtwl  to  Ulyrin.  Thence  Philip  per- 
suaded liiin  to  rt'turn. 

Fre»h  trouble  arose.  Alexander  bod  a  brother  of  weak  inteQect, 
Aridffius,  whom  the  Persian  governor  of  Caria  sought  aa  a  son-in- 
law.  ".Alexander's  friends  and  his  mother  now  infu!ie<!  notions 
into  hiin  again,  though  perfectly  groumJleiw,  lliat  by  so  noble  a 
niAtch,  and  the  support  consequent  upon  it,  Pliilip  designed  the 
crown  ffir  Aridicus.  Alexander,  in.  the  uneasiness  these  Buspic.ionS 
l^vo  hint,  sent  one  Thcealus,  a  player,  into  Caria,  to  desire  the 
grandee  to  poae  by  Aridicufi,  who  woa  of  spurious  birth,  and  do- 
ficiont  in  point  of  underatandinR,  and  to  t.".}ce  the  lawful  heir  to  tho 
crown  into  his  alliance.  Pixodarus  vas  infinitely  more  pleased 
with  Ihie  proposal.  But  Philip  no  Kroner  had  intelligenee  of  it, 
than  he  went  to  Alexander's  apartment,  taking  along  with  him 
Fhilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of  his  mot-t  intimate  friends  and 
companions,  and,  in  his  presence,  reproached  him  with  his  degen- 
cnu^y  iiudmeflnni?*>3  of  spi  rlt, in  thinking  of  being  eoD-in-Iawtoa  mart 
of  Caria,  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  barbari-ui  king.  At  the  same  time 
ho  wrote  to  tho  Corinthiuns,  irwsting  that  they  should  send  Thes- 
salua  to  him  in  chmnx.  Harpalus  and  Niarchufi,  Phrygius  and 
Ptolemy,  some  of  tlie  ulher  companions  of  the  prince,  ho  Ixmished. 
But  Alexander  afterwards  reeulled  tliem,  and  treated  them  with 
great  distinction." 
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There  is  snmething  \T;r>-  tourhinR  in  this  story  of  the  father 
pleading  witii  the  son  he  mauifRitly  tovcd,  and  bafSed  by  the  web 
of  mean  suggestion  which  had  been  spun  about  the  boy's  Jmapna- 
tion. 

1 1  wa«  at  the  loarriage  of  bis  daughter  to  her  uncle,  the  king  of 
E|uru8  and  the  brother  of  Olympias,  th&t  Philip  was  sttabbed. 
He  vra«  walking  in  a  [irocettsiou  iuto  the  Uieatre  unarmed,  in  a  white 
robe,  and  lie  was  cut  down  by  one  of  hia  bodyguitrd.  The  murderer 
hud  a  bor^t  wailing,  and  would  have  got  away,  but  the  foot  of  his 
hoTBO  caught  in  a  wild  vine  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  saddle  by 
the  stumble  and  slain  by  hia  pursuers.  .  .  . 

So  at  the  age  of  twenty  Alexander  was  at  the  end  of  his  anxiety 
alx>ut  the  succession,  and  cstabhshed  king  in  Macedonia. 

Olympias  then  reappeared  in  Macedonia,  a  woman  proudly 
vindicated.  It  is  said  that  she  insisted  upon  pajing  the  same  fu- 
neral honours  to  the  meniorj-  of  the  murderer  as  to  Philip,  and  that 
«he  consecrated  the  fatal  weapon  to  Apollo,  inscribed  with  the  namo 
Myrt&lis,  by  which  Philip  had  been  wont  to  address  her  when 
their  lovca  first  hoganJ  In  Greece  there  were  great  rejoicings  over 
this  auspicious  event,  and  DeinosthGiioit,  when  he  had  the  news, 
idthoiigh  it  wan  but  seven  days  after  the  death  of  his  own  dau^ter, 
went  into  the  public  assembly  at  AthcuM  in  gay  attire  wearing  a 
chaplet. 

Whatever  Olympias  may  have  done  about  her  husband's  asBaasin, 
history  doee  not  doubt  about  licr  treatment  of  her  siipplanter,  Cleo- 
patra. So  soon  OS  Alexander  was  out  of  the  way  —  and  a  revolt 
of  the  hiUmcn  in  the  nort)]  called  at  once  for  his  attention  — 
Cleopatra's  newly  born  child  was  killed  in  its  mother's  arms,  and 
Cleopatra  —  uo  doubt  after  a  little  taunting  —  was  then  strangled. 
These  excesflca  of  womanly  feeling  are  said  to  hare  shocked  Alex- 
ander, but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  leaving  his  mother  in  a 
pooition  of  considerable  authority  in  Macedonia.  She  wrote  letters 
to  him  upon  rcUicious  and  pohticol  questions,  and  he  showed  a  duti- 
ful disposition  in  sending  her  always  a  Large  share  of  the  plunder  bs 
mode. 


>  OddHnlth'a  BUtvm  of  Ott**t.    The  [)««tura«iut  divpoalUoa  of  tb*  soraUrt 
r&Uier  iLkn  the  nustcco  mAltiod  of  Uio  hbUrian,  in  app&cent  hen. 
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These  stories  have  to  be  told  becauee  history'  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  them.  Here  wiw  the  great  world  of  men  between 
India  and  the  Adriatic  ready  for  union,  ready  as  it  had  never  been 
before  for  a  unifying  control.  Here  was  the  wide  order  of  the  Per- 
HaD  empire  with  its  roads,  its  posts,  its  general  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, ripe  for  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  Greek  mind.  .\nd 
these  stones  display  the  quality  of  the  human  beings  to  whom 
thoae  great  opportunities  came.  Here  was  this  Philip  who  was  a 
very  great  and  noble  man,  and  yet  he  was  dninlcpti,  he  could  keep 
no  order  in  his  houiiehnld.  Here  wa-t  Ale-xunder  in  many  ways 
gifted  above  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he  was  vain,  suBpicnoUH,  and 
poanonate,  with  a  mind  set  awr>'  by  his  mother. 

We  are  beginning  lo  understand  something  of  what  the  world 
might  l>e,  something  of  what  our  race  might  become,  were  it  not  for 
our  still  raw  humanity.  It  is  barely  a  matter  of  iTCventy  genera- 
lions  between  ourselves  and  Alexander;  and  between  oursclvca 
and  the  savage  bunten  our  anceetors,  who  charred  their  food  in 
the  embers  or  ate  it  raw,  intervene  some  four  or  five  hundred  gener- 
ations. There  is  not  much  scope  For  the  modification  uf  a  species 
in  four  or  five  hundred  generations.  Make  men  and  women  only 
aufficienlly  jealous  or  fearful  or  drunken  or  angry,  and  the  hot  red 
eyes  of  the  cavemen  will  glare  out  at  us  to-day.  We  liave  writing 
and  teaching,  science  and  power ;  wc  have  tamed  tlic  beasts  and 
Khooled  the  lightning;  but  we  arc  still  only  shambling  towards 
the  light.  We  have  tamed  and  bred  the  beoats,  but  we  have  still 
to  tame  and  breed  ourselves. 

Frwn  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
showed  how  well  he  had  assimilated  his  father's  plans,  and  how  great 
were  his  own  abilities.  A  map  of  the  known  world  ia  needed  to 
show  the  course  of  hia  life.  At  first,  after  receiving  asaurancca 
from  Greece  that  he  was  to  be  captain-general  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  ho  marched  through  Tlirace  to  the  Danube;  he  crossed 
the  river  and  burnt  a  village,  the  second  great  monarrh  to  raid 
the  Scythian  country  beyond  the  Danube ;  then  reorosswl  it  and 
marched  westward  and  so  came  down  by  lUyria.  By  that  time  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  in  rebellion,  and  his  next  blow  was  at  Qrccce. 
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Thebes  —  unsupported  of  course  l>y  Athens  —  wa«  taken  and 
looted ;  it  was  trtntcd  with  exirarufcani  violence ;  all  its  build- 
icgs.  except  Lho  tomplo  aad  the  houm  of  the  poet  Pindar,  wer? 
nuwd,  and  thirty  thousAnd  people  sold  loto  sIatco'-  Omcc^  wax 
tuniitxl,  and  .\lcxandeT  was  free  to  go  on  with  tho  Persian  campugn. 
Tliis  destmclioa  of  Thebes  betrayed  a  atreak  of  crary  violence 
in  the  new  master  of  hiuuao  deBtinies.  It  was  too  heavy  a  blow 
lo  have  dealt.  It  was  a  barbaric  thing  to  do.  No  Greeks  would 
have  gone  tio  tax  with  conquered  Greeks.  If  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  killed,  »n  also  was  the  epirit  of  help.  The  Greek  states  rfr- 
mained  inert  thereafter,  neither  troublanome  nor  helpful.  They 
would  not  support  Alexander  with  their  shipping,  a  thinf;  which 
was  to  prove  a  very  grave  einbarrasameot  to  him.' 

There  is  a  storj'  told  by  Plutarch  about  thiB  Theban  maasaore, 
a*  if  it  redounded  to  tho  credit  of  Alexander,  but  indeed  it  shown 
only  liow  his  saner  and  his  cra^  fiAw  were  in  conflict.  It  telta  of 
a  Macedonian  officer  and  a.  Theban  lady.  Thin  officer  was  amoDR 
the  looters,  and  he  entered  this  woman  'a  hmwo.  inflicted  unspeak- 
able insults  and  injuries  upon  her,  and  at  lafit  demanded  whether 
alio  had  gold  or  silver  hidden.  8he  told  him  all  her  tmasureo 
had  been  put  into  tlio  well,  conducted  him  thither,  and,  as  he 
Btooped  to  peer  down,  ptwhcd  him  suddenly  in  and  killed  him  by 
tlirowing  grcnt  stonoe  upon  him.  Somi>  allitnl  Holdiers  came  upon 
thia  scene  and  took  her  forthwith  to  Alexander  for  judgment. 

She  defied  hun.  Already  the  extravagant  iinpiilge  that  had 
I  ordered  Uie  massacre  woa  upon  the  wane,  itnd  lie  not  only  spared 
liier,  but  liad  her  family  and  property  and  frocxlom  reetored  to  her. 
|Thi3  Plutarch  makcR  out  to  be  a  generosity,  but  the  issue  ia  more 
complicated  than  that.  It  was  Alexander  who  was  outraidne  and 
plundering  and  enslaving  all  Thebes.  That  poor  crumple<l 
Macodoman  brute  in  the  well  had  been  doini?  only  what  he  had  been 

I  told  he  had  fuU  liberty  to  do.  i»  a  commander  first  to  give  eniel 
orders,  and  then  to  fer^ve  and  le^vard  tliose  who  alay  bia  tnatni* 
>  But  Phooia  mu  trmt«d  in  th»  wuii»  «nt>*  by  1*htlip  aoil  hU  friondit  !□  34ft,  uxl 
Manlinra  hy  i)ptirU  in  SKB-  It  wu  *  ro^W  Oi«*k  imniilimcnt  of  *  dty  lo  tnvA 
It  tip  Lato  vilUEca  I  Mill  u  TciT  Mlling  Into  nUvory.  fdlicrntiilM  tlio  SnarUa.  lu  iIm 
1*i>ln|i(iii|iMiiiij  War.  wfu  Mil  to  In- vet?  uoUc  when  lie  s&id  bo  would  ool  nil  Graolw 
'  fntn  nUvwry.     Anyhnw,  thn  <lniil.ni<Tii(in  of  Tbobca  Vf  duo  ti>  Ui«  Greet  oamaim  ot 

Tb»bM,  wbo  proBcfd  It  on  Aleximdcr.  — E.  B. 
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mcntB?  This  gkam  of  remorse  at  the  instance  of  one  woDum  wbo 
was  Dot  [icrhupe  wanting  in  tragic  digmty  and  beauty,  is  a  poor 
setroff  to  the  umrdcr  of  u  great  city. 

Mixed  with  the  cfuzineae  of  Olympias  io  Alexander  wae  the 
sanity  of  Philip  and  the  teachings  of  ^Vriftotle.  Thia  Tbcban 
business  certainly  troubled  the  miod  of  Alexander.  Whenever 
afterwardK  be  encountered  'Hiebans,  bo  tried  to  show  tiieni  Bpectal 
favour.    Thcbe«,  to  his  credit,  haunted  him. 

Yet  the  lucmory  of  Thebes  did  not  save  three  other  great  citiee 
from  siniilar  brain  ctorma;  Tj're  he  destroyed,  and  Oaaa,  aod  a 
city  in  India,  iu  the  storming  of  which  he  wm  knocked  down  iu 
fair  Bgfal  and  wounded ;  and  of  the  latter  place  not  u  sou],  not  a 
child,  waa  spared.  He  must  have  been  badJy  frighteued  to  have 
taken  bo  evil  a  revenge. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Peisians  had  this  supreme  ndvan- 
tage,  they  were  practirally  ma-sters  of  the  sea.  The  ships  of  the 
Atiienians  aod  their  allies  sulked  uiUielpfitlly.  Alexander,  to  get 
at  Aaia,  had  to  go  round  by  the  IleJIceponb;  and  if  he  pushed  far 
into  the  Persian  empire,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  completely 
from  his  base.  His  first  ta^k,  therefore,  was  to  cripple  the  cocmy 
mt  sea,  and  this  he  could  only  do  by  in&rching  along  the  eoost  of 
Asia  Minor  and  capturing  port  after  port  until  the  Persian  sea 
baaos  were  destroyed.  If  the  Per^iaoK  had  avoided  battle  and  hung 
upon  his  lengthening  line  of  communicationi  they  could  probably 
hftVe  destroyed  him,  but  this  they  did  not  do.  A  Persian  army  not 
very  much  greater  than  bis  own  gave  battle  on  tb«  banks  of  the 
Granicus  (334  b.c.)  and  wae  destroyed.  This  left  him  free  Ut  take 
Sardis,  E(Aesus,  Miictus,  and,  aftcra  fierce  'Struggle,  HulicamaaauB. 
Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  was  on  his  right  flank  and  between  him 
and  Greece,  threatening  much  but  accomphshing  nothing. 

In  333  B.C.,  pursuing  this  attack  upon  the  sea  bases,  he  uiarehed 
along  the  ooast  aa  far  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta.  A  huge  Persian  army,  under  the  great  king  Darius 
HI,  wa«  inland  of  his  line  of  march,  separated  from  the  cooBt  by 
mouDtaios,  and  Alexander  went  right  beyond  this  enemy  force 
before  he  or  the  Persians  realised  their  proximity.  Scouting  was 
evidently  very  badly  done  by  Greek  and  Persiftn  alike.  The  Por- 
BiOD  army  was  a  vast,  ilL-oiganized  assembly  of  soldiers,  transport, 
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camp  followers,  and  eo  forth.  Darius,  for  instance,  -aaa  accom- 
panied by  his  harem,  and  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  harem 
sl&ves,  muaiciaoB,  dancers,  and  cooks.  Many  of  the  leading  officers 
bad  brought  their  families  to  witness  the  hunting  down  of  the 
MacediHiiHn  invuders.  The  troopa  had  bctm  levied  from  overy 
province  in  the  empire ;  they  had  no  tradition  or  principle  of  com- 
bined action.  Seized  by  the  idea  of  cutting  off  Alexander  from 
Greece,  Darius  moved  this  multitude  over  the  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  he  had  the  luck  to  get  through  the  passes  nnthout  oppoisttion, 
and  he  encamped  on  the  plain  of  I?8Us  l>etween  the  mountain:^  and 
the  shore.  And  there  .^Vlexander,  who  had  tuj-ned  hack  to  fight, 
Struck  him.  The  cavalo'  char^  and  the  phalanx  smaahcd  this 
great  brittlff  htwt  as  a  stone  smashes  a  Iwttle.  It  was  routed. 
Darius  escaped  from  his  war  chariot  —  that  out-of-date  ingtru- 
ment — and  6ed  on  horseback,  leaving  even  his  harem  in  the  hands 
of  Alexander. 

All  the  accounts  of  Alexander  after  this  battle  show  him  at  his 
beat.  He  vas  restrained  and  magnanimous,  lie  treated  the 
Persian  princessce  with  the  utmost  civihty.  And  he  kept  his  head ; 
he  held  steadfastly  to  his  plan.  He  let  Darius  escape,  unpursued, 
into  Syria,  and  be  continued  his  march  upon  the  naval  bases  of  the 
Persians  —  that  ia  to  say,  upon  the  Phcenician  ports  of  T)*re  and 
Sidon. 

Sidon  surrendered  to  him ;  Tyre  resisted. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  «-e  have  the  evidence  of  great  militarj-  ability 
on  the  part  of  Alexander.  His  army  was  lus  father's  creation, 
but  Philip  had  never  shone  in  the  siege  of  cities.  WTien  Alexander 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  he  had  ."oeii  hi.'*  f.ither  repulsed  by  the  fortified 
city  of  ByZHJitium  upou  the  Bosphonis.  N*ow  he  was  face  to  face 
with  an  inviolate  city  which  had  stood  siege  after  siege,  which  had 
restsled  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  for  fourteen  years.  For  the 
standing  of  sieges  Semitic  peoples  hold  the  pabn.  T>-re  was  then 
an  island  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  her  Qeet  was  unbeaten. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  had  already  learnt  much  by  the  siege 
of  the  citadel  of  Hn]icAma8SiL<; ;  he  had  gatherrd  to  himself  a  corps 
of  engineers  from  Cyprus  and  Phccnicia,  the  Htdonian  fleet  was  with 
him,  and  presently  the  king  of  Cypnw  came  over  to  him  with  a 
hwKired  and  twenty  ships,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
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sea.  Moreover,  great  Carthage,  cither  relying  on  the  stTet^h  of 
the  mother  city  or  being  disloyal  to  ber,  and  being  furtbenuore 
entangled  in  a  war  in  Sicily,  sent  no  help. 

The  first  meaaure  of  Alexander  was  to  build  a  pier  from  the  main- 
Ittod  to  the  island,  a  dani  which  reruaioa  to  this  day ;  and  on  this, 
as  it  CAme  dose  U>  the  v/tdU  o(  IV^t  ^^  ^^  "p  his  towere  and  bat- 
tering-rams. .\gaiii5t  ihe  walls  he  also  moored  ships  in  which  tow- 
ers and  rams  were  erected.  The  Tyrians  used  fire-fthips  against  this 
Botilla,  and  made  sorties  from  their  two  harbours.  In  a  big  sur- 
pnee  raid  that  they  made  on  the  Cyprian  shipB  they  were  caught 
and  badly  mauled ;  many  of  their  uhipe  were  rammed,  and  one 
big  galley  of  five  banks  of  oars  and  one  of  four  were  captured  out' 
right.  Finally  a  breach  io  the  walls  was  made,  and  the  Mace- 
donians, clambering  up  the  d(*bris  from  their  vhipK,  stormed  the 
dly. 

The  siege  had  Uslcd  Kcven  months.  Ct.iKu  hrld  nut  for  two.  In 
each  caAc  there  was  a  luawuicro,  the  plundering  i>f  t:hc  eity,  and  the 
soiling  of  the  survivors  into  stavcr>'.  Then  towards  the  end  of  332 
s.c.  Alexander  entered  Egypt,  and  the  command  of  the  eca  was 
assured.  Greece,  which  all  this  while  had  been  wavering  in  its 
policy,  decided  now  at  last  that  it  was  on  the  aide  of  Alexaoder, 
and  the  council  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth  voted  its  "captain- 
gemral"  a  golden  crown  of  victory.  From  this  time  onward  the 
Greeks  were  with  the  Macedonians. 

The  Egyptioaa  also  were  with  the  Macedonians.  But  they  had 
been  for  Alexander  from  the  beginning.  They  had  Uved  under  Per- 
sian rule  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  the  coming  of  Alexander 
meant  for  them  onl)'  a  change  of  masters ;  on  the  whole,  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  countrj-  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Alex- 
ander treated  Us  religious  feelings  with  extreme  respect.  He 
unwrapped  do  mummies  as  Oambyses  had  done ;  he  took  no  liber- 
ties with  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis.  Ylcre  in  great  temples, 
and  upon  a  vast  scale,  Alexander  found  the  ovidencee  of  a  religios- 
ity, mysterious  and  irrational,  to  remind  him  of  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  tJiat  had  entertained  bis  mother  and  itiipnjsHed  his  child- 
hood. T>uring  his  four  months  in  Kgypt  he  flirted  with  religious 
emotions. 

He  was  still  a  very  young  man,  we  must  remember,  divided 
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against  IiimBelf.  The  strong  sanity  he  inherited  from  his  father 
had  made  him  a  great  soldier  ;  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  bad  given 
him  fiomething  of  the  Bcienti6c  outlook  upon  the  world.  Ue  hod 
deetroyed  Tyre ;  in  £gypt,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  be  aaw 
founded  a  new  city,  Alexandria,  to  replace  that  ancient  centre  of 
trade.  To  the  north  of  Tj'ro,  Dear  Ubob,  be  founded  a  second  port, 
Alexnndretta.  Both  of  these  cities  Sourish  to  this  day,  and  for  a 
time  Alexandria  was  pcrhnps  the  (greatest  rity  in  the  worid.  Tha 
sitea,  therefore,  must  have  been  wisely  chosen.  But  also  Alex- 
ander  bad  the  unstable  emotional  iraaginativoneea  of  hi«  noother, 
and  side  by  aide  with  such  creative  work  he  indulged  in  religioua 
adventure.  The  gods  of  £g>'pt  took  possesion  of  bis  mind.  He 
travelled  four  hundred  milee  to  Itie  remote  oaaia  of  the  oracle  of 
Aminon.  He  wanted  to  settle  certftiu  doubts  about  his  true  parent- 
age. His  inutlier  ha.d  inflamed  his  mind  by  hints  and  vegue 
speeches  of  some  d(«p  mystery  about  his  parentii^.  Was  so 
ordinarj'  a.  huimm  being  as  Philip  of  Maccnlon  really  bin  father? 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  Eicv'pt  had  been  a  countrj-  polit- 
ically contemptible,  ovemm  now  by  Ethiopians,  now  by  ARsyrians, 
now  by  Babylonians,  now  by  Persians.  Ab  the  indignitirn  of  the 
l»oeent  boeamo  more  and  more  disagreeable  to  contemplate,  the 
post  and  the  other  world  became  more  splendid  to  Egyptian  i^es. 
It  is  from  the  fosterini^  humiliations  of  pieoplos  that  arrogiuit 
religious  propagandas  gpring.  To  the  triumphant  the  down- 
trodden can  say,  "It  is  naught  in  the  sight  of  the  true  gods." 
So  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macodon,  the  raflster-general  of  Greece, 
was  made  to  feel  a  small  [jcrson  amidst  the  gigantic  temples. 
And  be  had  an  abnormal  share  of  youth's  normal  ambition  to  im- 
press everybody.  How  gntif>ing  then  for  him  to  discover  proa* 
ently  that  bt>  was  no  mere  su<^i?essful  mortal,  not  one  of  these 
modem  vulgar  Greeklsh  folk,  hut  ancient  and  divine,  the  son  of 
tt  god,  (hi*  PharRoh  gtxl,  son  of  Ammon  Ra! 

Alrcarly  in  a  previous  chapter  we  have  given  a  description 
of  that  encounter  in  the  desert  temple. 

Not  altogether  was  the  j'oung  man  coDvinced.  He  had  hia 
moments  of  conviction ;  he  had  his  saner  phases  when  the  thing  vaa 
almost  a  jest.  In  tlie  presence  of  Macedoaians  and  Greeks  he 
doubted  if  he  wna  divine,    Wlien  it  thundered  loudly,  the  ribald 
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could  Kek  him :  "Won't  you  do  something  of  the  sort, 
Seas?  "  But  the  crazy  notion  wm,  never*'  Mess,  present 
in  bis  Ikwd,  rcudy  to  be  influnod  by  wiit;  :)r  flattery. 
t  spna^  (331  B.C.)  be  returned  to  Tyre,  and  marched  thence 
taMnnb  Anyria,  leaving  the  Syrian  desert  on  hia  right. 
k*  mine  of  forgotten  Nineveh  he  found  a  great  Persian  army, 
tad  been  galbering  since  the  battle  of  L<»u!i,  awaiting  him. 
IB  uwther  huge  medley  of  contingents,  and  it  relied  for  its 
feme  upon  thai  now  antiquated  weapon,  the  war  chariot. 
[Ot  thse  Dariuii  had  a  force  of  two  hundred,  and  P-ach  chariot  had 
attached  to  its  wheciH  and  to  the  pole  &nd  body  of  the 
ioi.  Tlere  seem  to  have  been  four  borsca  to  each  chariot, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  if  one  of  those  horses  was  wounded  by 
or  arrow,  that  chariot  was  inc&pacitatcd.  .^gainst  broken 
or  a  crowd  of  individualist  fighters  such  vehicles  might 
k«  formidable;  but  Darius  began  the  battle  by  flinpng  these  in- 
aCmmenta  against  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  Few  reached 
objective,  and  those  that  did  were  readily  disposed  of.  There 
some  maneeuvnng  for  position.  The  nxU-drillcd  Mace- 
moved  obliquely  across  the  Persian  front,  keeping  good 
the  Persians,  following  this  movement  to  the  flank,  opened 
io  their  array.  Then  suddenly  the  disciplined  Macedonian 
cavalry  chained  at  one  of  these  torn  places  and  smote  the  centre  of 
the  Persian  host.  The  infantry  followed  close  upon  their  charge. 
Tbe  centre  and  left  of  the  Persians  crumpled  up.  For  a  while' 
the  light  ravalr>'  on  the  Peraan  right  gained  ground  against  Alex* 
snder's  left,  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry  from  Hieasaly, 
irbicfa  by  this  time  had  become  almost  as  good  &8  its  Macedonian 
Bodel.  The  Persian  for(!es  eeimed  to  resemble  an  array.  They 
Resolved  into  a  vast  multitude  of  fugitives  streaming  under  great 
dust  clouds  and  without  a  single  rally  across  the  hot  plain  towards 
Arliela.  ThrouRh  the  dust  and  the  flj-ing  crowd  rode  the  victors, 
^ala^'inK  and  slaj-ing  until  darkness  stayed  the  slaughter.  Darius 
the  retreat. 
Such  woa  the  battle  of  Arbela.  It  was  fought  on  October  Qie 
1st,  331  B.C.  We  know  its  date  so  exactly,  because  it  is  recorded 
that,  eleven  days  before  it  began,  the  soothsayeni  on  both  sides 
had  been  greatly  etereised  by  an  eclipee  of  tbe  raoon. 
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Dnrivis  fi«l  to  the  north  into  tho  country  of  the  Medcp.  .\lex- 
ander  mftrched  on  to  Babylon.  The  ancient  city  of  Hammurabi 
(who  had  reigned  seventeen  hundred  years  before)  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Great  and  of  Nabonidus,  unlike  Nineveh,  was  atjll  a 
prosperous  and  important  centre.  Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  not  greatly  concerned  at  a  change  of  rule  to  Mace- 
donian from  Persian.  The  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  was  in  ruins, 
a  quarr^h-  for  building  material,  but  the  tradition  of  the  CboldeaQ 
priests  still  lingered,  and  vUcxander  promised  to  restore  the  build' 
ing.  Thence  he  marched  on  to  Susa,  once  the  chief  city  of  tho  van- 
ished and  forgotten  Elaniites,  and  now  tho  Persian  capital.  He 
went  on  to  Peraepolis,  where,  as  the  climax  of  a  drunken  carouse, 
he  bum*  down  tin.*  great  palace  of  the  king  of  kings.  This  he  after- 
wards decUirwl  y/stn  the  revenge  of  Greece  for  the  burning  oE 
AthcDs  by  Xerxes. 


And  now  begins  a  new  phase  in  the  story  of  Alexander.  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  wandered  with  an  army  chiefly  of  Macedonians 
in  the  north  and  cast  of  wliat  was  then  the  known  world.     At  first 

■  it  was  a  pursuit  of  Darius.     Afterwards  it  became ?    Was 

it  a  systematic  survey  of  a  world  he  meant  to  consolidate  into  one 
great  order,  or  was  it  a  wild-goose  chase?    Hie  own  soldiers,  his 

■  own  intimates,  thought  the  latter,  and  at  last  st-ayed  his  career 
lieyond  the  Indus.  On  the  map  it  looks  ven,'  like  a  wild-goone 
chase ;  it  s^eems  to  aim  at  nothing  in  particular  and  to  get  nowhere. 

^The  pursuit  of  Darius  III  soon  came  to  a  pitifnl  end.  After  the 
hsttlc  of  Arbela  his  own  generals  seem  tn  have  n:vo!ted  against 
UB  weaknc-^s  and  incompetence ;  they  made  hira  a  prisoner,  and 
took  him  nith  them  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  generosity  of  his  conqueror.  Beseus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria, 
they  tnade  their  leader.     There  was  at  last  a  hot  and  exciting 

■  chase  of  the  flying  caravan  which  conveyed  the  captive  king  uf 
kinga.  At  dawn,  after  an  all-night  pursuit,  it  was  sighted  far 
ahead.     The  flight  l)ecaine  a  headlong  \x)h.     B^goge.  women, 

■  everything  wrji  abandoned  by  BesHiis  and  his  captains ;  and 
one  other  impediment  also  they  left  behind.  By  the  side  of  a 
pool  of  water  far  away  from  the  road  a  Macedonian  trooper 
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preaeutly  found  a  (lc9Rrt«d  mul«-cart  with  its  mu\i»  ntitl  in  the 
traces.  In  this  cart  lay  Darius,  stabbed  in  a  scare  of  itlact-ii  and 
bleeding  to  death.  Re  had  refuaed  to  go  on  with  Bcenus,  rafuecd 
to  mount  the  horse  tliat  wae  brought  to  him.  Bo  hiit  cap- 
tains had  nm  him  through  with  their  spe&n  and  left  him.  .  .  . 
He  asked  hi«  captora  for  water.  What  else  he  may  have  said  wo 
do  not  know.  The  hiBtorians  have  seen  fit  to  fabricate  a  quit* 
impossible  last  dying  speech  for  him.  Probably  he  said  veiy 
little.  .  .  . 

When,  a  little  after  sunriee,  Alexander  came  up,  Darius  was 
alt-eady  dead.  .  .  . 

To  the  historian  of  the  world  the  wanderings  of  Alexander  have 
an  intcreft  of  their  own  quite  apart  from  thp  light  they  throw  upon 
his  character.  Just  as  the  campaign  of  Darius  I  lifted  the  rurtain 
behind  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  showed  us  aomethtng  of  the 
alent  background  to  the  north  of  the  audible  and  recorded  history- 
of  the  early  civili rations,  so  now  Alexander's  rarapuugns  take  us 
into  r^ons  about  which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  tru8tw<Hihy 
record  made. 

We  discover  they  were  not  desert  r^ons,  but  full  of  a  gather- 
ing life  of  their  own. 

He  raarched  to  the  shores  of  the  f  iispian,  thence  he  travelled  ea*I  - 
ward  across  what  is  now  call«I  Western  Turkestan.  He  founded 
a  city  that  is  now  known  as  Herat ;  whence  he  went  northward  by 
Cabul  and  by  what,  is  now  Sanuirkiiiid,  right  up  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Turkestan.  He  returned  soulhwonl,  and  camo 
down  into  India  by  the  Kbyber  Pass-  He  fought  a  great  battle 
on  the  Upper  Indus  against  a  very  tail  and  chivalrous  king,  Pome, 
in  which  the  Macpdoaian  infantry  encountered  an  airay  of 
elephants  and  defeated  them.  Possibly  lie  would  have  pushed 
eastward  across  the  deserts  to  the  Ganges  ^'allcy,  but  his  troops 
refused  to  go  further.  Posaiblj-,  had  they  not  done  so,  then  or 
later  he  would  have  gone  on  until  he  vanished  eaetwfu<)  out  of 
history.  But  he  was  forced  to  turn  about.  He  built  a  fleet  and 
d«cended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  There  he  divided  hia 
forces.  The  main  army  he  took  along  the  desolate  coast  back  to 
the  Poniiin  Gidf,  nnd  on  the  way  it  suffered  drendfully  and  lost 
many  men  throuf^  thirst.    The  fleet  followed  him  by  t»ea,  and 
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Kjottwd  him  at  the  entranoe  to  the  rereian  Gulf.  In  the  courae 
of  this  8l\-year  tour  he  fought  battles,  received  the  submission 
of  miLDy  tttTBii^  peoples,  and  founded  cities.  Ho  saw  the  deiul 
body  of  Dariiis  in  June,  330  b.c.  ;  he  returned  to  Susa  in  324  b.c. 
Ho  found  th()  empire  in  disorder;  the  provincial  satraps  raising 
omues  of  their  own,  Bactria  and  Media  in  insurrection,  and 
Olj'mptafi  making  government  impossible  in  Macedonia.  Ilnrpa- 
lu8,  the  rayfil  treasurer,  had  bolt«J  mth  all  that  vra.i  portable  of  the 
royal  treasure,  and  was  mskiiig  liis  ^^-ayt  bribing  sa  hf  went,  towards 
Groeoe.  Some  uf  the  Harpaluy  money  is  eaid  to  have  reached 
Demosthenoe. 

But  before  wo  deal  with  the  closing  chapter  uf  the  story  of  Alex- 
ander, let  us  sa.v  a  word  or  ao  about  these  northern  rcgionii  into 
whicb  ho  wandered.  It  is  c\'idRnt  that  from  tlm  Danube  rt^gion 
right  across  SouUi  Hussia,  right  across  the  country  to  tbo  north 
of  the  Caspian,  right  across  the  country  to  the  cast  of  tho  Caspian, 
ns  far  as  the  mountain  maascs  of  the  Pamir  PUteau  and  eastward 
iato  the  Tarim  basin  of  Eastern  Turkcatai),  there  spread  then  a 
sptics  of  similar  barbaric  tribes  and  peoples  all  at  about  the  same 
atage  of  culture,  and  for  the  mmt  part  Aryan  in  their  language 
and  pomihly  Nordic  in  their  race.  They  had  few  cities,  moatly 
thoy  were  nomadic ;  at  times  they  settled  temporarily  to  cultivate 
th«  land.  They  were  certainly  already  mini^ng  Id  Central  Asia 
with  Mongolian  tribi^s,  but  the  MongoUan  tribes  were  not  then 
prevalent  there. 

An  iromenfle  procesa  of  drying  up  and  elevation  has  been  going 
on  in  these  parta  of  the  world  iluring  Lbe  luxL  ten  tliousand  ycar^. 
Ten  thousand  years  ago  tliere  was  probably  a  continuous  water 
harrier  between  the  baein  of  the  Obi  and  the  Aral-Caspian  eea. 
As  this  had  dried  up  and  the  marshy  land  had  become  stoppo- 
lilte  country,  Nordic  nomad.s  from  the  west  and  Mongolian  nomads 
from  the  east  had  met  and  mixed,  and  the  riding  hon«  had  come 
back  into  the  western  world.  It  is  evident  this  great  stretch  of 
country  was  becoming  a  region  of  accumulation  for  these  barbaric 
peoples.  They  were  ver^'  loosely  attached  to  the  lands  they 
occupied.  They  lived  in  fenta  and  wagons  rather  Iban  houses. 
A  brief  cycle  of  plentiful  and  healthy  years,  or  a  oeesation  of  tribal 
warfare  under  some  utrong  ruler,  would  lead  to  cooaiderable  in- 
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then  trro  or  three  hard  years  would  suffice 

i  tribM  waDderins  again  in  search  of  food. 

r>  tbe  dawn  of  recorded  history  this  rcfion  of  human 

betvteo  th«  DaQub«  and  Chinn  hnd  been,  as  it 

raining  out  tribes  southward  iind  westward. 

>  A<loDd  bank  behind  the  settled  landscape  that  arcumu- 

^^  ^_ preciiHtsted  invadera.    We  have  noted  bow  the 

^^^  HiriB  diinlKl  westward,  how  the  Italiaos,  the  Groekft, 

^^i^B^^fWM't  Mscedooian,  and  PhrygJaD  kindred  c&me  south. 

■b  ta**  vud  too  the  Cimmerian  drive  from  the  east,  like  a  eud- 

^^  Ann  abover  of  barhnriaiiK  ucrnsH  Akiu  Minor,  the  southward 

^^^_  ^  1^  SeythiftDs  and  Medes  mid  Persians,  and  the  Aryan 

^^^-1  ^B  India.    About  a  century  before  Al(>xaiider  there  had 

^^  .  1^^  jLiyan  invasion  of  Italy  by  n  Keltic  peoph-^,  the  Gauls, 

^-  ^j  frttled  In  the   valley  of  the  Po.     Those  various  races 

^^^jUire  out  of  their  nortiicrn  olwcurity  into  the  light  of  hia- 

^-^<  HM^  iBMnwhile  beyond  tluit  light  the  rvscrv(;ir  actnimulated 

H*  ft^  ifiKharKee.    jUcxaiidcr's  march  in  Central  Asia  brings 

^m  talo  oU'  history  names  that  are  fresh  to  us ;  the  Parthians,  a 

^_  ^  BouBted  Iwwmen  who  were  dt'stined  to  pla.y  an  im|)tirtant 

iMr  w  )>'*'"?'  "  "■^"^''I'y  or  so  litter,  and  the  Battriaus  who  lived 

te  ^  andy  native  Innd  of  the  camel.    Everywhere  he  aeetna  to 

^M  BKi  Aryan-speaking  peoples.     The   Mongolian   Itarbnrianit 

^^■ortlt-eoatward  were  i^till  unauspecte<l,  no  one  imagined  there 

^^  nt  another  great  cloud  bank  of  population  beyond  the  Scytfa- 

^^'aod  their  kind,  In  the  north  of  China,  that  was  presently 

^D  lo  begin  a  <lrirt.  wpstward  and  southward,  mixing  a^  it  came 

■tt  the  Nordic  Scythiann  and  every  other  people  of  kindred 

^j^  that  it  encountered.     As  yet  only  China  knew  of  the  Huns ; 

^119  were  no  Turks  in  Western  Turkestan  or  anywhere  else  tbenj 

M  Tartars  in  the  world. 

tliis  glimpse  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Turkestan  in  the  fotjrth 
MBlary  B.c.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  wonder- 
^M|  of  Alexander ;  another  ih  his  raid  thruugti  ttie  Punjab.  From 
|{K  point  of  view  of  the  teller  of  the  htuuan  story  it  is  provoca- 
ijftlfaathedid  not  goon  into  the  Ganges  counl.r\',  and  that  oon«e* 
t^jr  we  have  no  independent  acoounU  by  Orceic  writers  of  the 
.  ancient  Bengal.     But  there  ia  a  considerable  literature  in 
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various  Indian  languages  dealing  with  Indiun  liistnry  and  iwcial  life 
that  still  needs  to  be  made  acceaaible  tc  European  rcadcni. 

15 

Alexander  had  been  in  imdiaputed  possession  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire for  six  years.  He  was  now  thirty-one.  Tn  those  six  years  h« 
had  created  very  little. 
He  had  retained  most 
of  the  organization  of 
the  Persian  provinces, 
appoiating  fresh  sa- 
traps or  retaining  the 
formcpones;  the  roads, 
the  ports,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  empire 
vas  still  as  Cjtus,  bis 
greater  predecessor, 
bad  left  them ;  in 
£g>'pt  he  had  merely 
replaced  old  provin- 
cial governors  by  new 
ones ;  in  India  he  had 
defeated  Porus,  and 
then  left  him  in  power 
much  a^  he  found  him, 
except  that  Poms  was 
now  called  a  aatrap  by  the  Greeks.  Alexander  had,  it  is  true, 
planned  out  a  number  of  towi^is,  and  some  of  them  were  to  grow 
into  great  towns ;  seventeen  Alexandrias  he  founded  altogether ; ' 
but  he  had  destroyed  Tyre,  aaid  with  Tj're  the  security  of  the  sea 
routcM  which  had  hilherto  been  the  chief  westward  outlet  for 
Mesopotamia.  Historians  Kay  that  he  Hellenizrd  the  cost,.  But 
Babylonia  and  I^ptmvarmcKl  with  GriH'ks  before  histimo;  he  was 
not  the  cause,  he  was  a  part  of  the  Hellcnization.  For  a  time 
the  whole  world,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  was  under  one 


'Alearaxtder  i/tc  (jreat^ 

OSmrcmn,  of  hiaimaduus .  32^-283 SC) 


'  MfcKalK-.     Tluttr   n^mnH  lutvo  uAdorauu  vftriom  chAD^M  *^  0-^*  CuulfthAf 
(iBluiDcler)  uid  9«imDdDmbnd. 
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ruler;  ho  fur  he  hnd  realiaed  the  dreams  of  iKocratcs  aac] 
his  father.    But  huw  far  vtwi  hm  umking  this  u  pennanent  and' 
endurinfc  union?     lion  far  a»  yet  wiui  it  iin>'thing  more  than  a 
dazzling  hut  traiuiitor>'  flourish  uf  him  awn  magnificent  self? 

He  was  making  no  great  roads,  setting  vip  nosiire  8ca  communica- 
tions. It  is  idle  to  accuse  him  of  leaving  education  alone,  becausft 
the  idea  that  empu-es  must  be  cemented  by  education  was  still 
fomga  to  human  thoughl.  But  he  vitui  fomiing  no  group  of 
statesmen  about  him;  ho  was  itiiuking  uf  nn  siicoettRor;  he  wa*^ 
creatinp  no  tradition  —  nothing  more  than  a  persona]  legend.  The 
idea  that  the  world  wcmtd  have  to  go  on  aft«r  Alexander,  engaged, 
in  nny  other  employment  thiui  the  discussion  of  his  mngntficpnce,. 
KCi^mK  to  have  Inrcn  outnidc  hia  mootnl  range.  He  waA  still  yoting, 
it  is  true,  but  well  before  Philip  was  one  and  thirty  he  hod  been 
thinking  of  the  education  of  Alexander. 

W>s  Alexander  a  gtatoaman  at  nil? 

Some  students  of  his  citKar  assure  us  thiit  he  was;  that  now 
at  Suaa  Le  plann«l  a  mighty  world  empire,  seeing  it  not  simply 
as  a  iVIacodoiiian  conquest  of  the  world,  but  as  a  melting  together 
of  racial  traditions.  He  did  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  that  gives 
colour  to  thia  idea;  ho  held  a  great  marringe  fca^t,  in  whith  he 
and  ninety  of  his  generals  and  friendfl  were  married  to  Persian 
brides.  He  him.ielf  married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  though  already 
he  pofwctwed  an  jXRiiiUe  wife  in  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Siim.irkand.  This  wholesale  wedding  was  made  a  ver>'  splontlid 
feetival,  and  at  the  same  time  all  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousands,  who  had  married  Asiatic  brides, 
were  given  wwlding  gifts.  TTiis  has  been  called  the  Marriage  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  the  two  cootincnte  were  to  be  joined,  wrot« 
Plutareh,  "in  lawful  wedlock  and  hy  community  of  offspring." 
And  neirt  he  began  to  train  reemits  from  Pereia  rind  the  north, 
Pftrthinns,  Baotrians,  and  the  like,  in  ttie  dihiinrtive  diseipliee* 
of  t  he  phalanx  and  the  cavalry.  Wa«  that  aUo  to  luoiimilnte  Europe ' 
and  A.sia,  or  wa.-*  it  to  make  himself  independent  of  hi*  Macedo- 
nians? They  thought  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  and  mutinied,  and 
it  was  withaomediflficultythathchrought  them  to  a  penitent  mood 
and  inducwl  thorn  to  take  part  in  a  common  feast  with  the  Persians. 
The  historians  have  made  a  long  and  elottuent  speech  for  him  on 
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the  occasion,  but  tbc  gist  of  it  was  that  he  bade  liis  Maoedooians 
begone,  and  gave  no  sign  of  bow  lie  propound  they  nhoutd  get  home 
out  of  P&reift.  Aftei-  three  days  of  disinHy  they  5ul)iDitted  to  him 
and  begged  iua  forgiveQesft. 

Hi-re  is  the  matter  for  a  very  pretty  discussion.  Was  Alexander 
really  planning  a  racial  fuaion  or  Lad  he  jtist  fallen  in  love  with  the 
pomp  and  divinity  of  an  OrieDtal  Dio&arcb,  and  wished  to  get  rid 
ol  these  Buropeana  to  vrhom  he  was  only  a  king-leader  ?  The  writ- 
en  ol  bis  own  time,  and  thoee  who  lived  near  to  his  time,  lean  very 
much  to  the  latter  alternative.  They  inaist  upon  his  immense 
vanity.  They  roliit4>  how  ho  b^an  to  wear  the  robea  and  tiara  of 
a  PersifLn  monarch.  "  At  first  only  Iw/ore  the  barlMiriwui  and  pri- 
vately, but  afterwards  be  came  to  wear  it  in  public  when  he  sat  for 
the  dispatch  of  buiuuoss."  And  preeenlly  he  demanded  Uiientol 
pnwttatioos  from  bis  friends. 

One  thing  aeemfl  to  support  tho  HUggwtion  of  jcrcat  personal  van- 
ity in  Alexander.  Ilia  portrait  was  painled  and  (KMiIpturrd  fre- 
quently, and  always  he  is  represented  as  &  beautiful  youth,  with 
wonderful  locks  flowing  backward  from  a  broad  forehead.  Previ- 
ously mo.'*t  men  tuul  worn  beai-da.  But  Alexander,  enamoured  of 
his  own  youthful  Itjvelinisw,  would  not  part  with  it;  he  remained 
a  sham  boy  at  thirty-two ;  he  shaved  his  face,  and  so  set  a 
fashion  in  Greece  and  Italy  that  lasted  many  centuricM. 

The  stories  of  violence  and  vanity  in  his  dosing  yejirs  cluster 
thick  upon  his  memory.  He  listened  to  tittle-tattle  about  Philotaa, 
the  eon  of  Parmenio,  one  of  his  most  trusted  and  faithful  gcnemli. 
Philotas,  it  was  naid,  had  boasted  to  some  woman  he  woa  making 
love  to  that  Alexander  was  a  mere  boy ;  that,  but  for  such  men  aa 
his  father  and  himself,  there  would  have  been  no  conquest  of 
Fierna,  and  the  hire.  Such  a.ssertions  had  a  certain  element  of 
truth  in  them.  The  woman  was  brou^t  to  Alexander,  who 
listened  to  her  treacheries.  Pre-sently  Philotas  was  accvised  of 
conspiracy,  and,  upon  very  insufScient  evidence,  tortured  and 
executed.  Then  Alexander  thought  of  Patrowiio,  whose  other 
two  sons  had  died  for  him  in  buttle.  He  acdI  swift  measengers  to 
fweBssioate  the  old  man  before  he  could  hear  of  his  son's  death  f 
Mow  Parmenio  had  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Philip's  gen- 
erals :  it  was  Parmenio  who  bad  led  the  Macedonian  armies  into 
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Asia  before  the  murder  of  Philip.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  tho 
aubfitantial  truth  of  this  story,  nor  about  the  execution  of  Callis- 
theoea,  the  nephew  of  Aristotle,  who  refused  Alexander  divine 
honours,  and  "went  alwut  with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had  demol- 
ished a  tyranny,  while  the  young  men  followed  him  as  the  only  free- 
man among  thousands."  Mixed  with  such  incidents  we  have  the 
very  illuminating  storj'  of  the  dninken  quarrel  in  which  he  killed 
Clitus.  The  monarch  and  his  company  had  been  drinking  hard, 
and  the  dnnk  had  made  the  talk  loud  and  free.  There  was  much 
flattery  of  the  "young  god,"  much  detraction  of  Phihp,  at  which 
Alexander  had  smiled  with  satisfaction.'  Was  he  not  the  son  of  a 
god?  This  drunken  eelf-oomplacency  was  more  than  the  honoat 
Macedonians  could  stand ;  it  roused  Chtu?,  his  foster-brother,  to 
a  frenzj'.  Clitus  reproached  iVlexandor  with  his  Median  costume 
and  praised  Philip,  there watialoud  quarrel,  and,  to  end  it,  Clitus 
was  hustled  out  of  the  room  by  his  friends.  He  was,  however,  in 
the  obstinate  phase  of  drunkenness,  and  he  retximed  by  another 
CDtraace.  He  was  heard  outside  quoting  Euripides  "in  a  bold 
and  disrespectful  tone": 

"  Ai\t  ibpw  your  oiiBtom*?  Is  il  thus  that  Qrteoe 
itewBJils  her  combatants?  Shall  one  man  olaiin 
The  trophies  won  by  tbouauids?  " 

Whereupon  AlR:cander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  his  guards 
and  ran  CUtus  throu^  the  body  as  he  lifted  the  curtain  to  corns 
in.  .  .  , 

One  is  forced  to  believe  that  this  was  the  real  atmosphere  of  the 
young  conqueror's  life.  Then  the  story  of  his  frantic  and  cruel 
display  of  grief  for  Hephiestion  can  .scarcely  be  nil  invention.  If 
it  is  true,  or  In  any  part  true,  it  displays  a  mind  ill'!)alauccd  and 
altogether  wrapped  up  in  personal  things,  to  whom  empire  wna  no,, 
more  than  opportunity  for  cgoLstic  display,  and  all  the  resourOM- 
of  the  world  stuff  for  freaks  of  that  sort  of  "generosity"  which 
robe  a  thousand  people  to  extort  tbc  admiration  of  one  astounded 
recipient. 

Hephnstion,  being  ill,  was  put  upon  a  strict  diet,  but  in  the  ab- 
8eDC«  of  his  physician  at  the  theatre  he  ate  a  roasted  fowl  and  drank 
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a  flagon  of  iced  wine,  in  consequence  of  which  be  died.  Thereupon 
Alexander  decidwl  upon  a  display  of  Rrief.  It  was  the  grief  of  a 
lunatic.  He  had  the  pb^'aicion  cruclfiod !  Uc  ordered  ever^*  horse 
AJid  mule  in  Persia  to  be  shorn,  and  pulled  down  the  baitlementa 
of  Uie  neighbouring  cities.  He  prohibited  ull  niiwic  in  his  camp 
for  a  long  time,  and,  having  taken  certjiiu  villBf[<>s  of  the  Cttssang, 
he  caused  all  the  adulta  to  be  massacrod,  aa  a  sa<^rifice  to  the  manes 
of  HopbirsHtion.  Finally  he  set  aside  ten  thousand  talents  (a 
talent  -  £240}  for  a  tomb.  For  those  days  this  was  an  enormous 
sum.  KoQG  of  which  things  did  any  real  honour  to  nephieation, 
but  (hey  served  to  demonatrate  to  an  awe-stricken  world  what  n 
Iremenilous  thing  the  sorrow  of  .jVlexander  could  be. 

Thif!  laal  8tor>'  and  many  such  stories  may  be  Utiii  or  dif^tortions 
or  exaggcratioos.  But  they  ha%-e  a  vein  in  common.  Aft«r  a 
bout  of  hard  drinking  in  Babylon  a  sudden  fever  came  upon 
Alexander  (323  B.C.),  and  ho  sickened  and  died.  Ko  was  still 
only  thirty-three  ycArs  of  age.  Forthwith  tlie  world  empire  he 
had  sn'itebcd  at  and  hold  in  htii  hands,  na  a  child  mi(>hi  snatch  at 
and  hold  a  precious  vase,  fcU  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered  to 
pieoea. 

■Whatever  appearance  of  a  world-wide  order  may  have  gleamed 
upon  men's  imaginations  vanished  at  bis  death.  TIte  story  be- 
comes the  story  of  a  barbaric  autooraoy  in  confuaon.  Everywhere 
the  provinda]  rulers  set  up  for  themselves.  In  the  eourae  of  a  few 
years  the  entire  f  andly  of  Alexander  had  been  destroyed.  Roxana, 
his  barbarian  wife,  wns  prompt  to  murder,  as  a  rival,  the  daughter 
of  Darius.  She  herself  presently  bore  Alexander  a  postlmmQus 
son,  who  was  also  called  .Alexander.  He  was  murdored,  with  her, 
a  few  years  later  (311  h.c.).  Horoulea,  the  only  other  son  of 
Aleiander,  was  murdered  also.  Bo  too  was  Aridffus,  the  weak- 
minded  half-brother  (sec  S  2).  Plutarch  gives  a  last  gUmpne  of 
Olympias  during  a  bnef  int«rval  of  power  in  Macedonia,  accuflingj 
first  this  person  and  then  that  of  poisooiog  her  wonderful  son.' 
Many  she  killed  in  her  fur>-.  The  bodies  of  some  of  bis  circto  who 
had  died  after  hi.i  de.ith  nhe  caused  to  be  dug  up,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  any  fresh  tight  was  iiheH  upon  his  death  by  these  disinter- 
ments. Finally  Olj-mpaas  was  killed  in  Macedonia  by  the  fri« 
of  those  she  had  slain. 
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this  welter  of  crime  there  presently  emerged  three  leading 
figtirts.  Much  of  the  cAil  Persian  empire,  as  far  as  the  Indus 
castwaril  aod  almost  in  Lyilia  in  the  west,  was  held  by  one  general 
Sdeucus,  wiio  fuuiidfd  a  dynasty,  Uie  Seleucid  Dynasty ;  Mace- 
donia fell  to  anoth«r  Macedonian  general,  Antigonus;  a  third 
Macedonian,  Ptolemy,  secured  Egypt,  and  making  Alexandria 
his  chief  city,  established  a  sufficient  naval  ascendancy  to  keep  also 
CyprxiB  and  most  of  the  coast  of 
Phcenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  empires 
lasted  for  a  conBidcrablc  time :  the 
fonns  of  government  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Balkans  were  moi-c  tm- 
Btable.  Two  maps  will  help  the 
reader  to  a  aeoKc  of  the  luUcido- 
soopic  oatinB  of  the  political  boun- 
daries of  the  third  f-entury  b.c. 
AntigoDus  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  IpBUs  (301),  leav- 
ing Lysimachus,  the  governor  of 
Thrace,  and  Cassaoder,  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  as  equally  transitory  successors.  Minor 
governur*  carved  out  nnaller  gtatee.  Meanwhile  the  barbarians 
swung  down  into  the  hroken-up  and  enfeebled  world  of  civUiza- 
tion  from  the  west  and  from  the  eajit.  From  the  west  came  the 
Gauls,  u  people  closely  related  to  the  Kella.  They  raided  down 
through  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Delphi,  and  (227  b.c.)  two  sec- 
tions of  them  cnwed  the  Boephoruf  into  Asia  Minor,  being 
tint  «n]^oycd  as  merccnariee  and  then  setting  up  for  themselves  as 
ind^MDdent  plunderers ;  and  after  raiding  almost  to  the  Taurus, 
ihay  settled  in  the  old  Phrygian  land,  bulding  the  people  about 
them  Ui  tribute.  (The«e  GuuIh  of  Pluygia  became  the  Galatians 
of  St.  Paul's  Epiatte.)  ArmcnLi  and  the  KMithcm  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  became  a  confusion  of  changing  nilers.  Kings  with 
Hcliiiiiitftic  idca»  appeared  in  C^ppadocia,  in  Pontuii  (the  south 
fibore  of  tbe  Black  Sea),  in  Bithyma,  and  in  Pei^amum.    Vvim 
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t!if>  east  the  Scythians  and  the  Parthiaos  and  Bactrianct  also  drovaj 
KMUthward.  .  .  .  For  a  time  there  were  Grock-ruled  Bactrian 
Btuten  becoming  more  and  more  Oi-ieDtatix«d ;  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Greek  adventurers  from  Bat-tria  raideiJ  down  into. 
North  India  and  founded  shorUlived  kingdoms  there,  the  last  eaat- 
ward  fling  oF  the  GrRok ;  then  gradually  barbarism  feil  again  like 
a  curtain  between  the  Western  civiliKationR  and  ludia.^ 


J7 

Amidst  all  these  fihottercd  fragments  of  the  burst  bubble  of 
llellemc  empire  one  small  sta.tc  stands  out  and  demands  at  least 
a  brief  section  to  itself,  the  kingdom  of  Pergainam.  Wo  hear  first 
of  thii)  town  as  au  independent  centre  during  the  struggle  that 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Ijibub.  ^VMe  the  tide  of  the  Gaulish  iuvaxion 
Knirled  and  foamed  to  and  fro  about  Asia  Minor  between  the  years  I 
277  and  241,  Prrgiimum  for  a  time  paid  them  tribut*,  but  she  re- 
tuincd  her  gennrul  independence,  and  at  last,  under  AttuJus  1, 
rriused  her  tribute  and  defeated  them  in  two  decisive  battleii.  For 
more  than  a  century  thereafter  (until  133  n.c.}  Pergamum  remained 
free,  and  was  perhaps  during  that  period  the  most  highly  civilized 
state  in  the  world.  On  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  was  roared  a  rich 
group  of  building*,  palaces,  temples,  a  museum,  and  a  library, 
rivals  of  those  of  iUexandria  of  which  we  shall  presently  tell,  and 
aJmost  the  first  in  the  world.  Under  the  princes  of  Pergamum, 
<5reek  art  blossomed  afresh,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  altar  of  the  tcmplo] 
of  ifciw  and  the  ^jtatuce  of  the  fighting  and  dying  GauU  whic 
were  made  there,  arc  among  the  great  artistic  trcaeurcs  of  mankind,  i 

In  a  little  while,  as  we  shall  tell  later,  the  influence  of  a  new  power 
began  to  tie  felt  in  the  Kastcm  Mcditcrrauean,  tbe  power  of  the 
Roman  republic,  friendly  to  Greece  and  to  Greek  civilization ; 
and  in  this  power  the  Hellenic  commimities  of  Pergamum  and 
Rhodes  foimd  a  natural  and  useful  ally  and  suppoiler  against,  tho 

>  The  atWM  tiy  whiob  Bftciriu  d^Bcncvnited  into  AlitboniBtaa  may  be  rtaditd 
nrvtly  in  tlio  proKrruitn  dntwrtoratioo  of  it*  coitmso  from  ■  d«c«Dt  •tantUrd  of 
Helicole  iiccamrli«hm9Dt  into  Ui»  VKipie  fiauililies  of  OrieDtaUam:  11  besui  tqr 
diaplKying  n  HonelN  of  pure  Greek  hinod  iind  a  pair  ot  horwoii-'u  who  would  hardly) 
havr  OMonod  out  of  pl«c«  on  lhi<  fri«i*«  of  llio  PurUiKnuii.  unit  il  M}  at^adily  to  • 
IovdI  oi  i&oompcU.'Dco  only  Cduallod  by  Ihu  cmdo  iiai(al-i<jtui  of  Uommn  ourrmcy 
tbat  wore  Ixuab  nudo  la  ptv-Bomu  Britain  aboat  Um  aame  titao.  —  P.  Q. 
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Gaiatiittut  aud  against  the  Orientalized  Seleucid  empire.  We  aboil 
relate  how  at  laat  the  Roman  power  came  into  Asia,  how  it  defeated 
the  Seleucid  empire  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.c.),  and  drove 
it  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  beyond  the  Taurus  mountainB,  and  how 
finslly  in  133  b.c.  AttaluB  III,  the  last  king  of  Pergamum,  bowing  to 
his  sense  of  an  inevitable  destiny,  made  the  Roman  repufc^e  the 
heir  to  his  kingdom,  which  became  then  the  Roman  province  of 
"Asia." 

§8 

Nearly  all  historians  ai-e  disposed  to  regard  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  aa  marking  an  epoch  in  human  affairs.  It  drew 
together  all  the  known  world,  excepting  only  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, into  one  drama.  But  the  opinions  men  have  formed  of 
Alexander  himself  vary  enormously.  They  fall,  most  of  them, 
into  two  main  schoob.  One-  ty])*^  of  scholar  is  faxciniLted  by  the 
youth  and  apiendour  of  thi.s  young  man.  These  Alcxftndcr-wor- 
^ppers  seem  disposed  to  take  him  at  hie  own  valuation,  to  condone 
every  crime  and  folly  cither  as  the  mere  ebullience  of  a  rich  nature 
or  as  the  bitter  necessity  to  some  gigantic  scheme,  and  to  regard  hia 
life  as  framed  UfKin  a  design,  a  scheme  of  statefimanship,  suoh  as 
all  the  wider  knowledge  aud  wider  ideas  of  these  later  times  barely 
suffice  to  bring  into  the  scope  of  our  understanding.  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  those  who  see  him  only  aa  a  wrecker  of  the  slowly 
maturing  iiossibililies  of  a  free  and  tmnquil  Hclleniicd  world. 
Before  we  ascribe  to  Alexander  or  to  his  father  Philip  schemes 
world  policy  such  as  a  twentieth-century  historian-philoeopher 
at  approve,  we  nhall  do  well  to  txineider  very  carefully  the  ut- 
^moet  range  of  knowledge  and  thought  that  wilr  possible  in  those 
days.  The  world  of  Plato,  Tsorratef,  and  Aristotle  had  practically 
no  historical  perspective  at  all ;  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing  as 
history  in  the  world,  history,  that  ia,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
ptieetty  chronicles,  until  the  last  couple  of  centuries.  Even 
ly  educated  men  had  the  most  circumscribed  ideaa  of  geography 
'and  foreign  countries.  For  most  men  the  world  was  still  flat  and 
limitlesft.  TTie  only  aystematic  political  philosophy  ww*  based  on 
the  experiences  of  minute  i-ity  states,  and  took  no  thought  of 
empires.    Nobody  knew  anything  of  the  origins  of  civilixation. 
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Ko  ODD  bad  speculated  upon  ccoiiomice.'  No  one  hiui  worked  out 
the  reoctioa  of  one  social  cL&sa  upon  another.  We  are  too  apt  to 
cooaider  tbe  career  of  Alexander  as  the  crown  of  some  proixaa  that 
had  long  been  afool ;  as  the  climax  of  a  crasccndo.  In  a  acase,  no 
doubt,  it  was  that;  but  much  more  true  is  it  thnt  it  was  not  so 
much  an  end  aa  a  be(^umg;  it  vaa  the  finit  revelation  to  the 
human  imHgi nation  of  the  onoiicew  of  humim  affairs.  The  utmost 
;  teach  of  ilu;  tlioughb  (if  Greece  before  his  time  was  of  a  Persian 
cminrc  HcUcoized,  a  prcdoinionncc  in  the  world  of  Macedonians 
&nd  Greeks.  But  before  Alexander  was  dead,  and  much  more 
after  bo  was  dead  and  there  had  been  time  to  think  falm  over, 
the  oonoeption  of  a  world  law  and  organisation  was  a  pnietieable 
and  asaimUuble  idea  for  the  mindii  of  men. 

For  some  generationt>  .Uexander  the  Great  was  for  mankind 
tho  symbol  and  cmlHKlimcut  of  world  order  and  world  dominion. 
He  became  a  fabulous  being.  His  head,  adorned  with  the  divine 
symbols  of  the  demi-god  riercules  or  the  god  Ammoo  Ra,  appears 
on  the  coins  of  such  among  his  successors  as  could  claim  to  be  his 
heirs.  Then  the  idea  of  world  dominion  was  taken  up  by  another 
great  people,  a  {leopte  who  for  some  uenturies  exliibited  consider- 
able poUtieid  genius,  the  Romans;  and  the  figure  of  another 
coiupicuous  adventurer,  Cxsar,  echiMsed  for  tlie  wei^teni  half  of  the 
old  world  the  figure  of  Alexander. 

So  by  thebRKinnii)gof  the  third  oentury  B.C.  we  find  already  arisen 
in  the  Western  civiUxatiou  of  the  old  world  thnx;  of  the  great 
structural  ideas  that  rule  the  mind  of  contemporary'  mankind. 
We  have  already  traced  the  escnpo  of  writing  and  knowledge  from 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  and  initiations  of  tho  old-world  priest- 
hoods, aod  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  uDiveraal  knowledge, 
of  a  universally  undcrstuudablo  and  commuuicable  history'  and  phi- 
loaophy.  Wc  have  taken  the  figures  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle 
as  typical  exponents  of  this  fu^t  great  idea,  the  idea  of  science  — 
using  the  word  science  in  its  widest  and  propeiest  sense,  to  include 


)  Baf(M«  that  tim*.     But  auch  aiMoulallan  waa  (foioc  od  then.     Thorn  U  nmnn 

{ntneatiiic  Monomio  Uxory  tn  PUto'a  li^publu,  auil   Arinti»tla>  *rM>   wriUnx  tfa-s 

r^eOHomiaa,     XcDopboa  wrote  od  .\Ui»niui  rawuueo  and  oUier  caouomiv  mnltota, 

Thncjindea  wtoW  ui  axcellooi  pssMSO  od  Uw  Qrock  pan.  and  AriflotJi!  dealt  with 

barbaric  ousUHoa.  —  E.  B. 
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history  and  signify  a  clea.r  vision  of  man  in  relation  to  the  things 
about  hiiD.  We  have  traced  also  the  geDBralizatiitii  of  religion 
among  the  Babylooians,  Jews,  and  other  Semitic  peoples,  from  the 
dark  worship  in  temples  and  cuusecmtcd  places  of  tromc  local  or 
triliid  ^<)d  to  the  oikth  »crviec  of  anc  uniKTHid  (iwl  of  HiglUeoutneas, 
whoac  tcmi^c  i.i  the  whole  world.  And  now  wc  have  traced  alstr 
the  fiiBt  germination  of  the  idea  of  a  world  polity.  The  refit  of  the 
history  of  mankind  is  very  largely  the  liistory  of  those  three 
ideas  of  science,  uf  a  universal  righteousneBs,  and  of  a  bmnan  com- 
monweal, 8i)reiuliug  out  from  the  minds  of  the  rare  and  exceptional 
peraomi  aad  i)CopleK  tn  which  they  Rmt  originated,  into  the  geoeral 
conitciousnctM  of  the  rucc,  uiid  giving  first  u  new  colour,  then  a  new 
spirit,  and  then  a  new  direction  to  human  alfaini. 


I 


XXV 

SCIENCE  AND   RELIGION   AT  ALEXANDRA' 

1 1.    7^«  Sdenee  of  Alexandria.      §  2.    Philosophy  0/  Alexandria. 
$  3.  Alexandria  at  a  Factory  0/  Religions. 

SI 

ONK  orthenicwt  pm5pproiisfnigmi»n1jiof  the  brinf  world  rnipira 
of  Alexander  the  CJrcjit  was  Kg>'pt,  which  fell  to  Uiu  share 
of  the  Ptolemy  whose  name  we  have  already  noted  as  one  of  the 
asHnriatcB  of  Alexander  whom  King  Philip  had  banished.  The 
countr>*  was  at  a  secure  distance  from  plundering  Gaul  or  Parthian, 
and  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  the  Phoenician  navy  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Alexandria  gave  Egj-pt  a  ternijorary  naval  asopndaney  in 
the  Eastern  Rfedi  terra  nean.  Alexandria  grew  to  pnt]x)rtionB  that 
rivalled  Carthage;  eastward  she  had  an  ovcrKciLs  trade  through 
the  Ued  Sea  with  Arabia  and  India;  and  westward  lier  traffic 
competed  with  the  Cartrhaginian.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Greek 
govoTDora  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Eg>-ptiaQS  found  a  govcrnmeDt 
more  8\-mpathetic  and  tolerable  than  any  they  had  ever  known  since 
they  ceaaed  to  be  a  Belf-govtrning  empire.  Indei'd  it  is  rather  that 
Egypt  coDtjuered  and  annexed  the  Ptolemies  [wlitically,  than  that 
the  M acedonianM  ruled  Egj-pt. 

There  wan  a  return  to  Eg^'ptian  polili>('al  ideas,  rather  than  any 
attempt  to  Hellcnize  the  government  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
l>ecame  Pharaoh,  the  gnd  king,  and  his  atlminiKtration  r^iatinued 
the  ancient  tradition  of  Pepi,  Thotmcs,  Rameaea,  and  Nccho. 
Alexandria,  however,  for  her  town  affair?,  and  subject  to  the  divine 

'  Vidt  MiihsE^'*  Orrtk  tAft  and  Tfioughl  mnd  hii  Pr>v«*«  </  ittUtnimi  in  AUt*m- 
dert  Emjnn.  Mnn-in'i  Living  f«*t,  Lscga'a  ForcnmiKn  and  BiiaU  «•/  Chrittianttti, 
aod  R<iiiti''ti'e  Orphfi*. 
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overlordship  of  Pharaoh,  had  a  rnnstitution  of  the  Greek  citj-  tj-pe. 
And  the  laoguage  of  the  court  and  adaunistratioo  was  Attic  Greek. 
Greek  became  so  much  the  geoeral  I&nguage  of  educated  people  ia 
£(0'pt  that  the  Jewi^li  community  there  fouDd  it  neccseary  to  trans- 
late their  Bible  into  the  Greek  language ;  many  men  of  their  own 
people  being  no  longer  able  to  understand  Hebrew,  Attic  Greek 
for  some  centuries  before  and  after  Christ  was  the  language  of  all 
educated  men  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Of  oil  Alexander's  group  of  young  men,  Ptolemy  seems  to  bare 
done  moet  to  carry  out  thme  ideas  of  a  systematic  orgamzatiMi  of 
knowledge  with  which  Aristotle  hod  no  doubt  familiaxlzed  the  court 
of  Phihp  of  Macedon.  Ptolemy  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
int«llectna1  gifts,  at  once  creative  and  modest,  with  a  certain  under- 
standable cynicism  towards  tbc  stnun  of  Olympian  in  the  mind  of 
Alexander.  His  contemporary  history  of  Alexander's  campaigna 
has  perished  ;  but  it  was  a  source  to  which  all  the  surviring  ac- 
counts are  deeply  indebted. 

The  Museum  he  set  up  in  Alexandria  was  in  effect  the  Grst  uni- 
versity in  the  world.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  which  was  also  the  case  with  the  Peripatetic 
school  at  Athens.  It  was,  however,  a  religioun  body  only  in  form, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Ii>g»I  difficulties  of  endowment  in  ii  world  that 
had  never  foreseen  etuch  n  thing  &x  a  wctdar  intellectual  process. 
It  was  eBsentialty  a  college  of  learned  men  engaged  chiefly  in  rp* 
search  and  record,  biit  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  trarhing.  At  the 
outset,  and  for  two  or  three  generations,  the  Museum  at  Alexandria 
presented  such  a  scientific  constellation  aa  even  Athens  at  its 
best  cotild  not  rival.  Particularly  sound  and  good  was  the  mathe- 
matical and  geogrophii'al  work.  The  namen  of  Euclid,  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy,  Eratosthenes,  who  meastu-ed  the  size  of  the 
enrth  and  came  within  fifty  miles  of  the  true  diameter,  A|>oIloniiut, 
who  wrote  on  conic  sectionR,  stand  out.  llipparchus  made  the 
first  attempt  to  catal<^ue  and  map  the  stars  with  a  view  to  check- 
ing any  changes  that  might  be  occurring  in  the  heavens.  Hero 
deviled  tJie  first  steam  engine.  Archimedes  came  to  .\Iexandria 
to  study,  and  remained  a  frequent  ooi-rcsiwndcnt  of  the  Museum. 
The  medical  school  of  Alexandria  was  equally  famous.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  histor>'  a  standtird  of  professional  know- 
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ledjto  was  «t  up.  Herophilus,  th«  p«ate8t  of  the  AI«xandnaa 
&aatoniiBta,  issaid  to  have  conducted  vivuiectionsutwnoondeained 
crimJDftlB.'    Otlier  tcaohera,  Id  opposition   to  Heroi>hitus,  oon- 

■  The  gueitioa  wlwtlwr  tli«  vivbeeliou  or  huaum  boiatp.  or.  in(I<>i>H.  vrhpthor 

'  maj  viriMetioB  M  •&  0Miin«d  M  Alonndrik.  1*  on*  of  oaBsMfrraljlt  tmportanw 

bwAOM  of  til*  lifffat  tt  throwi  ■pan  the  ami  kod  iDt«il«ctuitl  ousiity  ot  tbo  tiai«. 

000  of  tbo  oditurt  at  tlite  book  wh  liictiscd  to  throw  doubt  ui>ob  it.  ma  a  UUjix  m>U- 
Iiathetio  to  tlio  Oriwlt  apuit.     Tlic  vrilcr  Lett  taken  Mine  pnlm  to  dud  »iit  the  facta 

01  A*  CAM.  and  he  bu  boeo  so  fonunote  tm  to  have  tlw  holp  of  Dr.  t^iiiser.  one  of 
the  fraaeect  living  BUtboritica  Upon  the  hhlorj  of  mediriae.  Tlicra  uc  itatoiaeiiti 
mado  by  TertuUiio  (£)«  ^nimo.  chap.  ntv.).  but  1m>  woa  a.  biawd  lUx)  uoinistnnrthy 
wttaeaa.  The  ooaflluaiv<>  paMac«  is  t«l:«n  rmm  Cdnus,  nha  wr(it«  durint!  the  reign 
of  TIboriua.  thrco  coDturic  after  tbe  graat  da}-»  of  AlraaAdiia.  "If  yon  utm  to 
have  ocK  iritaoos."  writcw  Dr.  Sinccr,  "you  could  liardljr  hare  a  letter.  Id  my 
own  miDd  1  ad  ntinflcd  with  tho  rTidonoe  of  Cdoua.  aiul  I  haro  aaksd  Or.  E.  T- 
TVilUituton.  our  best  authurity  na  Greek  medlrEiw.  and  lie  aUo  b  mtUGod." 

The  foIUrmac  in  a  tnuuialiun  ol  tbn  luurmto  in  Oktu.  />*  Rr  Ufadira.  naa 
aofaoalBajratbnE"ltiBiMOMnty  to  diBaent  tba  bodleaof  th*  dead,  and  to  eumtna 
thoir  VMOora  and  ml«*tiiM>«.  iI«TapLilii*  and  Kraxutratua  adopt«d  Ity  tax  the 
beat  method,  tot  they  obtataod  crimiuub  from  priwa  by  royal  veruiuiuoa.  and 
diMtelad  them  alrve,  aimI  tiwy  pxiuniocd,  whilR  they  still  breatbed.  the  parte  itliielL 
Nature  had  concealed,  notiuz  their  posli.lini.  wanuth  <or  poulbly  'coloor'  — 
Eolorfin  inalead  of  ooUtrtnti.  abape.  liaa.  nslaiiou,  hardneae,  aotUicBa.  iiiiiinlhinae 
and  feel :  al»o  tbo  proje<-tionR  a.ad  d^prtvoioos  ot  each  nad  how  th^y  Bt  into  one 
another.  For  if  there  happen  any  iniwtrd  pain,  he  who  haa  net  learned  where  the 
viacont  ftiid  intaatinca  oro  plitivd.  cniwat  know  whara  ths  paia  ii '.  nor  i^an  tho  dia- 
taeed  part  he  cured  by  oii«  wliu  do««  Dot  know  wlwl  part  it  u.  Aguia,  if  the  riscera 
of  any  one  are  npoand  hy  u  nound.  he  «ho  U  iKnoinnt  of  ihe  aa^ur&l  miour  d  that 
pfttt  In  the  healthy  fltate  raacot  know  whether  It  be  eoiind  ot  oomipt«d.  nod  there- 
for* oannot  cure  the  onmipted  put.  Morearnr  remedtae  <un  be  applied  non 
appropriately  ailemally  when  tho  position,  ithape,  and  bIm  ot  the  Internal  parte  ta 
known,  and  the  aame  argument  holds  (or  all  (ho  other  mattera  that  wc  have  men* 
tiofied.  N<t  i»  it  «  rruel  aet,  am  mnny  woulil  hi»»«  it,  Ui  nook  rerao'Iiee  (or  innocent 
naokutd  thrguobout  the  aacs  by  torture  of  a  few  criminab." 

Ajtainet  thia  view,  sny»  Coif<uii,  t)»e  othrr  M'hfxil  nrtpioa  that  "to  cQt  opco  tho 
abdomen  and  thorax  of  liTiuii  men,  uud  tbiu  bi  luro  that  art  wkich  oonoema  iteolf 
-wtth  tlia  health  of  ntnnkiiid  nnt  only  inbo  an  tturtrtintnnt  of  death  (pMfem  ■••  lit. 
'a  plague'),  but  Ideeth)  In  lu  luoti.  horrible  form,  and  ihU  althou^  tome  of  the 
tUag*  that  we  ae^k  thus  bftrbBJoiidv  can  by  no  toeam  be  known.  whB*  othan 
may  be  learned  friihoiil.  cruelly.  For  the  ooluur,  erauothnem,  aoftiiMe.  harilneeat 
afld  all  their  like  nro  not  lb«  eome  when  the  body  ia  cut  open  oa  wbcit  it  i»  whole ; 
and.  moreover,  eren  In  brKilcfi  that  have  not  b««a  thm  TsTiiaed.  theee  prnperllee 
are  often  rhuiiKnl  by  fear.  Krirl.  want  of  food,  or  of  diciwtinn.fritiKunand  atbcMlMIKl 
other  Iceeer  eaiuiee.  It  la  thiu  mrtrv  IJkeJy  that  the  inner  orcan*.  whldi  are  mors 
tender,  and  to  whk-h  the  li^^t  in  a  new  oriMrluaoe.  are  ebaOBed  by  Berioua  wauada 
and  by  maiislinK' 

"  ntrther,  nothlait  can  be  mora  fooliab  Ibaa  to  think  that  any  tkioKB  are  the  aamo 
fa  a  live  man  aa  In  a  moribund  onov  oti  rather,  in  one  praetlcally  dead.  It  ta 
iadend  tn»  that  tho  abdomoa.  with  which  uur  antumeut  is  lew  coiie«ra«d>  cttO  bo 
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denined  the  study  of  anatomy  and  developed  the  scieooe  of 
drugs.  But  this  scieutific  blaze  at  Alexandria  did  not  endure 
altogether  for  more  than  a  ccutury.  The  orgjuiizatioD  of  the 
Museum  waa  not  plaonod  to  ensure  its  mental  continuity.  It 
wad  a  "royal"  coUejse;  ite  professors  and  fellows  (aa  we  may  call 
tbera)  were  appointed  and  paid  by  Pharaoh.  ''The  republicaa 
cluu-acter  of  the  private  corporations  called  the  schools  or  acad- 
emies at  Athens  was  far  more  stable  and  iadejjeiident."'  Royal 
patronage  watt  all  ver)'  well  so  lon^;  as  Pharaoh  waa  Ptolemy  I,  or 
Ptolemy  II,  but  the  ntrain  degenerated,  uud  thn  Ioqr  tradition  of 
Il^-ptian  priestcraft  presently  rtwallowwl  up  tlic  PtoIeiuifM  ^  and 
destroyed  the  .Vristutclian  mcntaUly  of  the  Muscuiu  alto^ther. 
The  Muflcum  had  not  existed  for  a  hundred  years  before  its 
scientific  energy  was  extinct. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Museum,  Ptolemy  I  created  a  more  en- 
during monument  to  himgelf  in  the  great  librarj'.  This  was  a  com- 
binatioQ  of  state  library  and  state  publishing  upon  a  acale  hitherto 
unheard  of.  It  was  to  be  altogether  eocyclopsdic.  If  any 
fltrangcr  brought  an  unknown  book  to  Egypt,  he  liad  to  liave  it 
copied  for  the  collection,  and  a  considerable  staff  of  copyists  was 
engaged  continually  in  making  duplicates  of  a-Il  the  more  popular 
and  aecessarj'  workn.  The  librarj-,  like  a  university  press,  had  an 
outward  trade.  It  was  a  Iwiok-seUing  nffair.  Under  Callimachus, 
the  head  of  the  librarj-  during  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II  and  III,  the 
arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  accumulations  was  systemati- 
cally  undertaken.  In  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  books 
were  ntit  id  pages,  but  rolled  like  the  music-rolls  of  the  modern 
piano-player,  and  in  order  to  refer  to  any  particular  passage,  a  reader 
bad  to  roll  back  or  roll  forward  very  tediously,  a  process  which  wore 

oponed  iihOe  s  dimi  yet  Uv«a,  but  aa  tooa  an  the  knife  nndkes  th(>  thorax  (pi^ 
oordiuiD).  and  ouU  tho  trniMvnna  anptum,  nfaich  ia  ■  niaiDbrano  dividicis  tht 
0Upt>riqr  piLFU  from  tlie  lafpriornnd  osllml  diaphraema  by  th»  OraekB,  the  maa  ut 
OBce  civM  up  the  eho<ii,  and  thiu  it  i*  tho  braut  and  it*  vlweni  of  a  deed  and  ant  a 
liviag  Tixa,n  which  the  muidMOiU  phyninnn  «xnEninM.  Ha  hiM  thus  hvt  ptirtonacd 
a  cruol  murder,  and  has  Qot  Ie«rD«d  what  the  ruam  of  a  Liviait  ai*a  an  like," 

CeUua'  own  {udanMut  la  kI'^cd  a  little  lai«r :  "To  disfcct  a  living  body  is  hoth 
cruni  and  unoMMMUT ;  to  dinaect  dead  bodiM  ia  nocMwiry." 

It  U  to  U>  Bot«d,  Hiyfl  ProremoT  Murray,  that  H«raphi1ua  and  EnaistraUia  mra 
not  livim  in  a  GriNik  city  atate.  I>ul  uoder  an  onmlal  dupol. 

1  MahAffy. 
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out  boolcB  aod  readers  together.  One  thinks  at  once  of  ft  nmple 
and  obviouB  little  machine  by  wUikIi  such  a  roll  could  have  been 
quickly  wour<1  to  and  fro  for  reference,  but  nothing  of  the  eort 
seeing  to  have  been 
used.  EIver>*  time  a 
roll  was  read  it  was 
handled  by  two  per- 
spiring bands.  It  was 
to  minimize  the  wast« 
of  time  and  I  rouble 
that  C&llimachu8 
broke  up  long  works, 
such  am  the  Miatory 
of  McrodotuSj  into 
"booka"  or  volumes, 
as  wc  should  call 
them,  each  upon  a 
separate  roll.  Ilie 
library  of  Alexandria 
drew  a  far  vaster 
crowd  of  students 
than  the  teachers  of 
the  Museum.  The 
lodging  and  catering 
for  these  vi-iitors  from 
oil  parts  of  thn  world 
bec:ime  a  eonsidorable 
business  intfrrc-d,  for 
the  Alexandrian  pop- 
ulation. 

It  is  curioua  to  note 
how  slowly  the  mech- 
anism of  the  intellec- 
tual life  improves. 
Contrast  the  ordinarj' 

librar>'  facilities  of  a  middle-class  Eng^h  home,  such  as  the 
present  writer  is  now  working  in,  with  the  inconveniences  and 
dcficiencieB  of  the   equipment    of   an    Alexandrian    writer,    und 
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ooe  realizes  the  enormoiis  w-asle  of  time.  ph}-«cal  (^xprtioo, 
and  attention  that  went  no  tbiTiugb  a!l  ilie  centurim  iluring 
which  that  librarj"  flourijihod.  Beforo  tbi-  present  writ«r  lie 
half  a  doseo  bookn.  and  thrm  nre  good  iudioos  to  three  of 
them  He  can  pick  up  any  onn  of  these  six  liookit,  rrfw  quickly 
to  a  statement,  verify  a  quotation,  and  go  on  writio^.  Contrast 
with  that  the  tedious  unfolding  of  a  rolled  manuscript.  Close  ftt 
band  are  two  encyc^lopsdiaa,  a  dictionary,  an  atlas  of  the  worid,  a 
biogn^jhicat  dictiniiar>',  and  other  booka  of  reference.  They 
have  no  mnrginal  indices,  it  is  true;  but  that  perhaps  is  asking 
for  too  much  at  present.  There  were  no  such  resources  in  the 
world  in  300  b.c.  Alexandria  had  aUII  to  produce  the  Brat  grammar 
and  the  fiist  dictionary.  This  prrwnt  book  is  being  written  in 
m&ouscript ;  it  is  then  taken  by  a  typist  and  typewritten  \fry  ac- 
curately. It  can  then,  nith  the  utmost  convenience,  be  read  over, 
correetad  amply,  rearranged  freely,  rotj-ped,  and  reeorrected.  The 
Alexandrijm  author  had  to  dictate  or  recopy  evcrj-  word  he  wrote. 
Beiore  he  could  turn  back  to  what  he  had  written  previously, 
be  had  to  dry  his  Last  words  by  waving  them  in  the  air  or  pouring 
sand  over  them  ;  he  had  not  cveo  blottinn-paiier.  What<?ver  on 
author  wrote  had  to  be  recopied  again  and  again  before  it  oould 
reach  any  considerable  circle  of  readers,  and  every  copyist  intro- 
duced eome  new  error.'  N^Tiencver  a  need  for  maps  or  diagnuus 
aroK,  there  wem  fresh  diffit^iltias.  Such  a  science  as  anatomy, 
for  example,  depending  as  it  does  upoti  acciu^te  dran-iug,  must 
have  been  enormously  hampered  hy  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
copyists  The  transmisraon  of  ReoKraphieal  fact  sffain  must  have 
been  almc»t  incrediUy  tmlious.  No  doubt  a  day  will  rome  when  a 
private  library  and  writinu-flesk  of  the  year  a.d.  I91d  will  seem 
quaintly  clumsy  and  difficult;  but,  measured  by  the  standards 
of  Alexandria,  they  are  astonishingly  quick,  efficient,  and  econom- 
ical of  nervous  and  mentaj  energy. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Alexandria  to  print 
anything  at  all.  Thai  strikes  one  at  first  as  a  very  remarkable 
fact.     The  world  was  crying  out  for  books,  and  not  simply  for 

>  It  lua  been  «ti(ip«t«<}  that  nw  books  wtv  perhaps  dlntated  t«  ■  roomtul  ol 
MipyiaU.  ftod  to  ianwd  la  >  6nt  Milion  of  ■unit  hundredi  »t  Ifraitt.  lu  EoUUt 
Bcvso*  ukI  Virgil  m*cd  to  Iwve  bwo  itsuad  in  quit*  oouddef^bl*  edllioiw- 
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books.  There  was  an  urgent  public  need  for  nolicca,  proclama- 
tions, and  the  like.  Yet  there  is  nothing  'n  the  history  of  the 
Western  civilizutions  that  one  can  call  printing  until  the  fifteenth 
century  a.d.  It  is  not  as  though  printing  was  a  recondite  art  or 
dependeot  upoD  any  precedent,  and  preliminary  discoveries.  Print- 
ing is  the  naost  obvious  of  dodgeji.  In  principle  it  has  always  been 
knnn'n.  As  we  Iiave  already  stated,  there  is  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Pal^olithie  men  of  the  Magdalenian  period  may  have 
printed  designs  on  their  leather  garments.  The  "seals"  of  ancient 
Sumcria  again  were  printing  dcWccs.  Coins  are  prints  Illiterate 
persons  in  all  ages  have  nsi^d  wooden  or  metal  stampn  for  thetr  ^^ 
signatures;  William  I,  Uie  Norman  Conqueror  of  England,  for'^H 
example,  uaed  such  a  stamp  nith  ink  to  eigQ  documents.  Id 
China  the  elaaaica  were  being  printed  by  the  second  centur>'  a.d. 
Yet  either  because  of  a  complex  of  small  difficulties  about  ink 
or  papyrus  or  the  form  of  books,  or  because  of  some  protective 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  slave  copyists,  or  be- 
cauM  the  script  was  too  swift  and  eaay  to  set  men  thinking  how 
to  write  it  still  mora  easily,  as  the  Chinese  character  or  tho 
Gothic  letters  did,  or  because  of  a  gap  in  the  social  system  be- 
tween men  of  thought  and  knowledge  and  men  of  technical  skill, 
printing  was  not  used  —  not  even  used  for  the  exact  reproduction 
of  illustrations. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  failure  to  develop  printing  sj-stemati- 
csUy  lies,  no  doubt .  iu  the  fact  that  there  was  no  abundant  su[^)Iy 
of  printable  material  of  a.  uniform  texture  and  convenient  form. 
The  supply  of  papyrus  was  strictly  limited,  strip  had  to  be  fastened 
to  strip,  and  there  was  no  standard  size  of  sheet.  Paper  bad  yet  to 
come  from  China  to  release  the  mind  of  Europe.  Had  there  been 
presses,  thoy  would  have  had  to  stand  idle  white  the  papyrus  rolta 
were  slowly  made.  But  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the 
failure  to  use  block  printing  in  the  case  of  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams. 

These  Umitations  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  was  that  Alex- 
andria could  at  once  achieve  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual 
triumphs  —  for  such  a  feat  as  that  of  Eratosthenes,  for  instance, 
having  regard  to  hie  poverty  of  apparatus,  is  sufficient  to  put  him 
on  a  level  with  Newton  or  Pasteur  —  and  yet  have  UttJe  or  no  effect 


upon  the  course  of  politics  or  the  livps  and  thoughts  of  people 
round  about  hi;r.  Her  Museum  and  hhran*  were  a  centre  of  li^^t, 
but  it  waa  light  in  a  dark  lantern  hidden  from  the  general  worid. 
There  were  no  means  of  carr>'ing  its  results  c\*en  to  sympathetic 
men  abroad  except  by  tedious  letter-writing.  Tliere  was  no  poaai- 
Inlity  of  comiimriicuting  what  wa«  known  there  to  tlie  general  body 

t  of  men.  Students  had  to  come  at  great  cost  to  themselves  to  th^ 
rdod  centre  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  gathering 
scraps  of  knowledge.  At  Athena  and  Alexandria  there  were 
bookstalls  where  manuBcript  noto-books  of  variable  quality  could 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  bxit  any  extension  of  education  to 
laiigcr  classes  and  other  centres  would  have  produced  at  once  a 
rcstrictjvo  shortage  of  papjTUs.  Education  did  not  reach  into  the 
maaaee  at  all ;  to  become  more  than  superScIally  educated  one  had 
to  abandon  the  ordinary  life  of  the  times  and  come  for  long  veArs 
to  live  a  hovering  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ill-equipiwd  and 
overworked  ^ages.  Tyearning  was  not  indeed  so  complete  a  with- 
drawal from  ordiDBry  Ufe  as  initiation  into  a  priesthood,  but  it  was 
still  something  in  that  nature. 

And  very  speedilj'  that  feeling  of  freedom,  thnt  openness  and 
directness  of  statement  which  is  the  vital  airof  thetruc  intellectuai 
life,  fade*]  out  of  Alexandria.  From  the  first  the  patronage  even 
of  Pt^'ilemy  I  set  a  limit  to  political  discussion.  Presently  the  dis- 
aeiLtion^  of  the  schools  let  in  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the 

tciiy  mob  to  scholastic  affairs. 

Wisdom  passed  away  from  Alexandria  and  left  pedantry  behind. 
For  the  use  of  books  wa.''  .tulwtituted  the  worship  of  books.     Very 

I  epeedily  the  leArned  l>peame  a  specialiKer)  f]ueer  class  with  unpleas- 
ant characteristics  of  its  own.  The  Museum  had  not  existed  for 
half  a  dozen  generations  before  Ah^xandria  was  familiar  with  a  new 
type  of  human  being;  shy,  eccentric,  unpractical,  incapable  of 
eesentials,  strangely  fierce  upon  tri\'ialities  of  literary  detail,  as 
bitterly  jealous  of  the  coUcagut;  within  as  of  the  unlearned  without, 
the  bent  Scholarly  Man.  He  was  as  intolerant  as  a  priest,  though 
be  had  no  altar;  as  obgeuratitiitt  :\a  a  magician,  tliough  he  had  no 
cave.  For  hijn  no  method  of  cojjying  was  eufficiently  tedious  and 
no  rare  liook  sufficiently  inaccessible.  He  was  a  sort  of  by-product 
of  the  intellectual  process  of  mankind.    For  many  precioug  genera- 
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tions  the  ii(<w-lil  (irm  af  (lie  huinaD  mtelligenoG  were  to  be  RGriatnly , 
bonked  down  hy  tliia  by-product. 

Right  tbinkiog  U  nooossBriLy  an  opoo  procow,  antl  thf>  ooly^l 
science  and  htntory  of  full  value  to  men  consist  of  nhat  i»  KC-nerally 
and  clearly  known;  thin  in  nun^ly  a  platttudo,  but  wc  have  still 
to  discover  how  to  preserve  our  ocntnw  of  philosophy  and  re- 
search from  the  caking  bnd  darkening  accumulations  of  narrow  and 
dingy-S|MritC(l  spefialtsts.  We  have  still  to  onsure  that  a  man  of 
learning  Khali  be  none  the  less  &  man  of  affairs,  and  that  all  that 
can  bn  thought  ajid  kuon-n  is  kept  i>lainty,  hooetrtly,  and  easily 
availabk  to  the  ordinary  men  and  women  who  are  tbc  substance 
of  mankind. 

At  first  the  mental  activities  of  Alexandria  ccntrod  upon  the 
Museum,  and  were  mainly  scicntifio.  Philosophy,  which  in  a  more 
vigorous  ai;^  hail  been  a  doctrine  of  power  over  self  and  the  ma* 
terial  world,  without  abandoning  these  pretensions,  became  in 
reality  a  doctrine  of  secret  consolation.  The  stimulant  changed 
into  an  opiate.  The  philosopher  let  the  world,  aa  the  vulgar  say, 
rip,  the  world  of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  consoled  himself  by  say- 
ing in  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  forms  that  the  world  wiia  illu- 
sioo  and  that  there  was  in  him  something  quintessential  and  sub- 
lime, outside  and  nl)Ove  the  world.  Athens,'  politically  inagnlft- 
cant,  but  still  a  great  and  crowded  mart  throughout  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy,  decaj-ing  almost  Jmpercpptibly  so  for  as  aul*r  seeming  went, 
and  treated  with  n  strange  respect  that  was  half  contempt  by  all 
the  warring  powers  and  adventurers  of  the  world,  wa«  the  fitting 
centre  of  such  philosophical  teaching.  It  was  quite  a  couple  of 
centiuies  before  the  schools  of  Alcxondna  beciune  as  important 
in  pbiloaopliicol  disctission. 

But  of  Philo  the  Jew  in  the  first,  century  a.d.,  and  of  Plotinus 
in  the  third,  interesting  as  the  thought  and  influeooe  of  these  msD 
were,  the  scale  of  tiiis  outline  will  not  permit  us  to  treat. 

§3 

If  Alex&adria  was  late  to  develop  a  <Ustinctivo  philosophy, she  was 
early  prominent  as  a  great  faetory  and  exchange  of  rcllgiouB  ideas. 

'Sea  Pvntunn'*  UMtnUlte  AAew. 
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The  Museum  and  Libra.r>*  reprpfwnt«t  only  one  of  the  three  sides 
of  the  triptt'  city  of  .-Uexaiidria.  'Thpy  reprfspntcd  Ihp  Aristotelian, 
the  Hellonic,  and  Macedonian  eli-ment.  But  Ptolemy  I  had 
broti^t  together  two  other  factors  to  thin  ntrange  centre.  First 
ibcn  was  u  sreat  Dumber  of  Jcw^,  Iirought  partly  fmm  PalcBtine, 
trat  Umcly  alan  from  thoaa  settlements  in  Egypt  which  had  Dever 
returned  to  Jfinualem  ;  tbese  latter  were  thr  Jrwn  of  the  Diaspora 
orDispcnioDfarseoof  Jews  who,  as  we  hare  already  noted  in  Chap- 
ter XXI,  bad  not  shared  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  but  who  were 
neverthelesM  in  posessiou  of  Ihi'  Bible  and  in  clow  correspoodeiicc 
vrith  their  co-feLigionisU  tbruughuut  the  world.  Thme  Jc^vx 
populated  an  gn.'at  a  q  mirier  of  Alexandria  that  the  town  become 
the  largest  Jewish  city  in  the  world,  wiih  far  more  Jews  in  it  tb:in 
there  were  in  JonuoJciD.  We  have  alrciwly  notml  iJiat  thi^y  luid 
fouad  it  Dcoeesary  to  traoalat«  tbcir  Hcriptures  into  Greek.  And, 
finiJlyt  tluire  was  a  ercut  population  of  native  Ejiyptians,  also  for 
tho  most  part  speaking  Grwk,  but  with  the  superstitious  tcmpcra- 
meat  of  the  dark  whites  and  with  the  vast  tradition  of  forty  cen- 
kuiies  of  temple  religion  and  temple  saciificse  at  the  back  of  thfir 
miDds.  In  Alexandria  three  tyiwa  of  milKi  and  spirit  met,  the  three 
main  types  of  the  white  raoe,  the  clear-headed  critiosm  of  the  Ar- 
yan Creek,  the  moral  fervour  und  monothcuou  of  the  Semitic  Jew, 
and  the  deep  Mediterranean  tjitdition  of  mysteries  and  sacrihees 
that  we  have  already  »cen  at  work  in  the  secret  cults  and  oeeult 
practices  of  Greeoe,  ideiw  which  in  ITamitic  Egypt  ruled  proudly 
in  great  temples  in  the  open  light  of  day. 

TbsiB  three  were  the  permanent  elements  of  the  Alexandrian 
bfeoKl.  But  in  the  seaport  and  markets  mingled  men  of  every 
known  race,  comparinft  their  tcUkious  ideas  and  customs.  It  is 
even  related  tliat  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Buddhist  misaioDaiies 
came  from  the  court  of  Kins  Anoka  in  India.  Aristotle  remarks 
in  hi.<!t  folihcJ!  tbut  the  rcli|{ious  bohefs  of  men  are  apt  to  lK>rruw 
their  form  from  political  institutions,  "men  asgimilate  the  livet:  no 
lew  than  the  bodily  forms  of  the  pods  to  their  own,"  and  this  age  of 
Greelt-speakinK  great  empires  under  autocratic  monarcha  was 
bearing  hardly  upon  those  merely  local  celebrities,  the  old  Iribul 
and  city  deities.  Men  were  requiring  deities  with  an  outlook  at 
least  us  wide  as  the  empties,  and  ejicept  whan  the  interesta  o£ 
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powerful  prii^tlinods  sfocxi  in  thp.  way,  n  curious  process  of  assiinilfi- 
tion  of  goiU  was  going  on.  Mpn  found  that  though  there  were 
many  gocis,  they  were  «U  very  much  alikp.  Where  there  had  been 
many  gods,  men  came  to  think  there  must  be  really  only  one  god 
under  a  diversity  of  names.  TTe  had  been  ever>*where  —  undo*  an 
alias.  The  Roman  Jupiter,  the  Qreek  Zeus,  the  Egyptian  AmmoOf 
the  putative  father  of  Alexander  and  the  old  antagonist  of  Ameoo- 
phia  IV.,  Iho  Babyloniuu  Bel-Marduk,  were  all  sufficieuUy  similar 
to  be  identified. 

"F*.t!wr  of  nil  in  nvniy  tigtf,  lu  rrvcry  clJme  iLdorod 
B7  eaint,  b;  asvae«  and  by  mgo,  Jebovali,  Jovo  or  Lord." 

Where  there  were  disiinrt  differencee,  the  difficulty  waa  met  by 
saying  tha,t  these  were  different  a^^pecta  of  the  sajiie  god.  Bel- 
Marduk,howe\'er,wa€  now  a  verj' decadent  god  indeed,  who  hardly 
survived  m  a|«eudouym;  Aasur,  Dagon,  and  the  like,  poor  old 
gods  of  fallen  natiuus,  Imd  long  eitiee  paK&ed  out  of  meniorir',  and 
did  not  come  into  the  amalgamation.  0»irLs,  a  god  popular  with 
the  Egyptian  commoimlty,  wajf  already  idrntificd  with  Apis,  the 
sacred  bull  in  the  temple  of  Memphis,  iiml  somewhat  confused  with 
Ammon.  Under  the  uonic  of  Scrapia  he  became  the  great  god  of 
Hellenic  Alexandria.'  He  was  Jupiter-Serapis.  The  Egyptian 
cow  goddees,  Hathor  or  Isis,  was  also  represented  now  in  human 
guise  as  the  wife  of  Osiris,  to  whom  she  \x)ie  the  infant  Honifi,  who 
grew  up  to  be  Osiris  again.  ^^^^»(>  bald  .stati-mcnts  sound  strange, 
no  doubt,  to  a  moflem  mind,  but  these  identifications  an<]  mixing 
up  of  one  god  with  another  arc  very  illustmtivR  of  the  Ktnigglo 
the  quickening  human  intelligence  was  making  to  cliog  still  to 
religion  and  ita  emotionnl  bonds  and  fcUowtthip,  while  making  its 
gods  more  reasonable  and  universal. 

This  fusing  of  one  god  with  another  is  called  (heocraaia,  and  no- 
where wa.s  it  more  \'igon)u,ily  going  tin  than  in  Alexandria.  Only 
two  peoples  re^ist«d  it  in  this  period :  the  Jews,  who  already  had 
their  faith  in  the  One  Grul  nf  Heaven  and  Earth,  Jehovah,  and  the 
PersiaDs,  who  had  a  moucitlicistic  sun  woiKhip. 

I  a»nipi»  muiuU  like  »  oomiMund  uf  Apia  and  Oatria.  but  there  is  reaeon  lot 
Ruprjonios  that  Lho  nARie  U  really  of  Choldinn  oriipa.    8eo  Cumoot.  Orimtli 
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It  was  Ptolemy  I  who  set  up  not  only  the  Museum  in  Alexandria, 
but  the  Serapeum,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  trinity  of  gods  which 
represented  the  result  of  a  process  of  tbeocrasia  applied  more 
partinulariy  to  the  gods  of  Gi-eeee  and  Egypt. 

This  trinity  cotiBiated  of  the  god  Scrapis  (=  Osiris  +  A pw), 
the  goddess  Isis  (=  Hathor,  the  cow-moon  goddess),  and  the  chUd- 
god  Horns,  [n  onr  way  or  anotlier  almoet 
every  other  god  was  identified  with  one  or 
other  of  these  three  aspects  of  the  one 
God,  even  the  sun  god  Mithras  of  the 
Pereiana.  ^Vnd  they  were  each  other ;  they 
were  three,  but  they  wore  also  one.  They 
were  wor8hipi)ed  with  great  fervour,  and 
the  jangling  of  a  peculiar  ioetruiQent.  the 
nstrum,  a  frame  set  with  bells  and  used 
ratber  after  the  fashion  of  the  tambourine 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  modem  Salvation 
Army,  was  a  tlistinetive  aeeesaoiy  to  the 
eeretnonies.  And  now  for  the  firKt  time 
we  find  the  idea  of  immortality  becoming 
the  central  idea  of  a  religion  that  extended 
beyond  Egypt.  Neither  the  early  Aryans 
nor  the  early  Semite*  sccin  to  have  troubled 
very  much  about  immortality,  it  ImB  af- 
fwtod  the  Mongolian  mind  very  little,  but 
the  oauti(iuu.Liun  of  the  individual  life  after  death  had  been 
from  the  earliest  times  an  intense  pnwiccupation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.  It  played  now  a  large  part  in  the  worship  of  Serapis. 
Id  the  devotional  literature  of  his  cult  be  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
saviour  and  leader  of  sotUs,  Icadiug  souls  to  the  light  and  receiv- 
ing them  again."  It  is  stated  that  "he  raieics  the  dead,  he  shows 
forth  the  longed-for  light  of  the  sim  to  those  who  see,  whose 
holy  tombs  contain  multitudes  of  saored  books";  and  again, 
"we  never  can  escape  him,  he  will  save  us,  after  death  we  shall 
still  be  the  care  of  his  providence."  ' 

The  ceremonial  burning  of  candles  and  the  ofTeriiig  of  ex-votos, 
that  is  to  say  of  small  models  of  parts  of  the  human  body  in  need 
*  Laga»,  Fonnmnfft  and  fiitoZi  </  CfcritUaiulv. 
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of  aucpour,  wan  a  pari,  of  tho  worship  of  the  Scrapoum.  Isia 
attracUnl  maay  c)evote«fl,  who  vowed  tbeir  lives  to  her.  Her 
images  stood  in  tbe  taiiple,  orowtied  as  the  Quocd  of  He&ven 
aad  bearing  the  infant  Ilorus  in  her  nuns.    The  candles  flAre4 

and  guttered  before  her,  and  the  wax 
ex-votos  hung  about  the  ahrine. 
Tbe  novice  was  put  thruUKb  a  long 
and  careful  preparation,  he  took 
T0W8  of  celibacy,  and  when  he  was 
initiated  hia  hisad  was  Bhaved  and 
he  was  clad  in  a  linen  fpu*ment.  .  .  . 
In  this  worship  of  Serapis,  wbieh 
spread  wry  widely  throughout  the 
civilized  world  in  iiic  third  and' 
second  centuries  B.G.,  we  soe  (he 
most  remarkable  anticipatioDS  of 
usages  and  fonns  of  expression  that 
were  destined  to  dontinate  the 
European  world  throughout  the 
('hristiaji  era.  The  easenUal  ide-S, 
the  living  spirit,  of  Chrititianity 
was,  as  wc  shall  pn-Hcintly  fibow, 
new  thing  in  the  liistor>-  of  tbe 
mind  and  will  of  man;  but  the 
'^gtmWDti  of  ritiml  and  symbol  and  formula  that  Christianity  has 
wen,  md  still  in  many  rountrics  wears  to  this  day,  were  eerlaiuly 
woven  in  the  cult  and  temples  of  Jupiter.  Serapis,  and  lais  Chat 
spread  now  froin  Alexandria  throughout  the  civilized  world  in  tha 
age  of  theocrasia  in  tbe  second  and  Srst  centuriea  before  Christ.*^ 

■  Se«  for  much  lisht  OD  tbvsyncntirrelixioiutwfaroChrutiaiuty  Fruki  Cumont. 
Or\fn!al  IttlieiMu  tn  ftoman^Pooanitm.  Thla  !■  a  Tsiy  nble  mad  tborouKht^  ittup- 
c«Un|bix>k. 
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ris  intfircstiiiR  to  turn  from  the  mental  and  moral  activities 
of  Athena  and  Alexandria,  and  the  growth  of  human  ideas 
in  the  MeditemuMJan  world,  to  the  almost  entirely  dcpciratc  intel- 
lectual lifo  of  India.  Horo  whs  a  civilization  whicli  frum  the  lirat 
Beetns  to  have  grown  up  upon  its  own  roota  and  with  r  character 
of  its  own.  It  wax  cut  aff  from  tJie  civilij5atian«  to  tlic  wrst  and 
to  the  east  by  vaal  mountain  barrii-ra  and  desert  n-jjions.  'ITie 
Aryan  tribea  who  had  come  down  into  thn  peninsula  »uon  lost 
touch  with  their  kindred  to  the  west  and  north,  and  dovclopcd  upon 
tines  of  their  own.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
thoM  who  had  passed  on  into  the  GauKCs  country  and  beyond. 
They  found  a  civilizntion  already  scattered  over  India,  the  Dra vid- 
ian civihsation.  This  had  arisen  independently,  juat  as  the 
Sumeiian.  Cretan,  and  Egyptian  civilizations  seem  to  have  arisen, 
out  of  tlmt  widesprcod  development  of  Ihu  Neolithic  culture,  the 
heliohtltic  cul!  lire,  whoee  churacteristics  we  have  already  described. 
Tbey  revived  and  changed  this  Dravidian  civiliiation  much  as  tho 
Greeka  did  the  ^gean  or  the  Semitf-s  the  Rumerian. 
These  Indian  Aryane  were  living  under  (iifferent  eondttions 

'  Ebja  Dftvids'  Btiidkiwm  uw)  Otbor  writiogi  by  Urn  hav«  htta  oar  rhicf  gilid* 
heN. 

■  PruaoutmHl  Anbiiln. 
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from  those  that  prevailed  to  the  north-west.  They  were  living  in 
a  warmer  climate,  in  which  a  diet  of  beef  and  fermented  liquor  was 
deatnictive ;  they  were  forced,  therefore,  to  a  generally  vegetarian 
dietary,  and  tlte  prolific  soil,  olrooet  unasked,  gave  them  all  tbo 
food  they  needed.  There  van  no  further  reason  for  them  to 
wander;  the  crops  and  seasons  were  trustworthy.  They  wanted 
little  clothing  or  housing.  They  wanted  so  little  that  trade  was 
undeveloped.  There  was  still  land  for  ever>"  one  who  desired  to 
cultivate  a  patch  ^and  a  httle  patch  sufficed.  Their  political 
life  was  simple  and  comparatively  secure;  no  great  conquering 
powers  had  ansen  as  yet  in  India,  and  her  natural  barrier?  sufficed 
to  stop  the  early  imfwrialUniH  to  the  west  of  her  and  to  the  east. 
Thousands  of  comparatively  pacific  tittle  village  republics  and 
chieftainships  wen  .spread  over  tlie  land.  There  was  no  sea  life, 
th{;r(!  were  an  pirat<;  raiders,  no  strange  Iradere,  One  might 
write  a  histiory  of  India  coming  down  to  four  hundred  3'ears  ago  and 
hardly  mention  the  ma. 

The  history  of  India  for  many  centuries  bad  been  happier,  leas 
fierce,  and  more  drcamUkc  than  any  other  history.  TTie  noblemen, 
the  rajahs,  hunted ;  Ufe  was  largely  made  up  of  love  stories.  Here 
and  there  a  maharajah  arose  amidst  the  rajahs  and  built  a  city, 
caught  and  tamed  many  elephants,  slew  many  tigers,  and  left  a 
tradition  of  his  splendour  and  his  wonderful  proocesiona. 

It  was  somewhen  between  500  and  GOO  B.C.,  when  Cra»us  was 
flourishing  in  Lydia  and  Cyrus  was  preparing  to  snatch  Babylon 
from  NaboniduB,  that  the  founder  of  Buddhtem  was  horn  in  India, 
He  was  Iwrn  in  a  small  republinan  tribal  community  in  the  north 
of  Bengal  under  the  Himalayas,  in  what  is  now  overgrown  jungle 
country  on  the  borders  of  Nepal.  The  little  state  was  niled  by  a 
family,  the  Sakya  clan,  of  which  this  man,  Siddhattha  Gautama, 
was  a  member.  Siddhattha  was  his  personal  name,  like  Caius  or 
John ;  Gautama,  or  Gdtama,  his  family  name,  like  Cfesar  or  Smith ; 
Sakya  his  clan  name,  like  Julius.  The  institution  of  caste  was  not 
yet  fully  established  in  India,  and  the  Brahmins,  though  they  were 
privileged  and  influential,  had  not  yet  struggled  to  the  hond  of  the 
sj-stem  ;  but  there  werp  already  strongly  marked  class  distinctions 
and  a  practically  impermeable  partition  between  the  noble  Aryans 
and  the  darker  common  people.    Gautama  belonged  to  the  former 
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race.  His  teaching,  we  may  Qot«,  was  called  the  Aryan  Path, 
the  Aryan  Truth. 

It  is  only  within  the  liifit  half-centurj'  that  the  increasing  study  of 
the  Pali  language,  in  wbieb  moat  of  the  oriKinal  sources  were 
written,  has  given  Uie  world  a  real  knowledge  of  the  life  and  actual 
thought  of  Gautama.  Previously  hia  ittory  waa  overlaid  by  mon- 
irtrous  accumulnlions  of  legit'nd,  and  his  teiiching  violently  miscon- 
ceived. But  now  wc  have  a  very  huiuim  und  understandable 
account  of  him. 

Ho  was  a  gowl -looking,  capable  young  man  of  fortune,  and  until 
he  was  twenty-nine  he  lived  the  ordinary  aristoeratic  life  of  his 
time.  It  was  not  a  very  satisfying  life  intellectually.  There  was 
no  literature  except  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Vedaa,  and  that  was 
chiefly  mouopoh»ed  by  the  Brahmins;  there  was  even  leas  know- 
ledge. The  world  was  bound  by  the  snowy  Himalayas  to  the  north 
and  spread  indefinitely  to  the  south.  The  city  of  Benares,  which 
had  a  king,  was  about  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  chief  amuse- 
ments were  hunting  and  love-making.  All  tiie  good  that  life 
seemed  to  offpr,  Gautama  enjoypd.  He  wo.**  married  at  ninetpcn 
to  a  beautiful  cousin.  For  some  years  they  remained  rhildless. 
He  bunted  and  played  and  went  about  in  his  sunny  world  of  gardens 
and  groves  and  irrigated  ricR-fields.  And  it  was  amidst  this  life 
that  a  great  diHContcnt  frll  upon  him.  It  wa.-^  the  unhappnie^  of 
a  fine  brain  that  seeks  employment.  He  lived  amidst  plen^  and 
beauty,  he  passed  from  gratification  to  gratification,  and  his 
Boul  was  not  satisfied,  It  was  as  if  he  heard  the  destinies  of  the 
race  caUing  to  him.  He.felt  that  the  existence  he  was  leading  was 
not  the  reality  of  life,  but  a  holiday  —  a  holiday  that  had  gone 
on  too  long. 

While  he  was  in  this  mood  be  saw  four  things  that  served  to 
point  his  thoughts.  He  was  driving  on  some  cxeuraion  of  pleaaure, 
when  he  came  upon  a  man  dreadfvilly  broken  down  by  age.  The 
poor  bent,  enfeebled  creature  struck  his  imagination.  "Such  is 
the  way  of  life,"  said  Channa.  hia  charioteer,  and  "to  that  we 
must  all  oorae."  While  this  was  yet  in  his  mind  he  chanced 
upon  a  man  suffering  horribly  from  some  loathsome  disease. 
"Such  is  the  way  of  hfe,"  snid  ("'li.inna.  The  thin!  vision  was 
of  ftD  unburicd.  body,  swollen,  eyclcsB,  mauled  by  ptusBinjg  birds 
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reifiljr  in  Hfa,  aad  a 

tjtGaatMnm. 

He  VM  nyrfitariiig  opoi  lUi  |g>jaet,  m^  Ae  alaiy.  vben 
onn  WW  bnxi^  lo  liin  that  faii  wk  had  baa  dJiiuul  of  U»^ 
ftraC-bora  mil    "Thb  is  aaotfaer  tie  to  bredc"  aaid 

He  rettned  lo  tbe  vill^e  amidft  the  icioUBipaf  Ui 
men.  Tha«  me  a  grmt  icHt  BDd  m  Km^ii  < 
birth  of  tbi«  Dew  tie,  and  in  lie  ni^t  Gaatuaa  awoke  ia  a  gnat 
Mf^my  of  wpirit,  "HkR  a  man  who  if  told  that  faia  hooae  la  oo  fim.**' 
Id  th«  aat«*fODni  Uk  dandng  pHi  were  }jmf  m  itripa  of  i 
and  raoonUflfct  He  called  C%anna,  and  ti^  him  lo  prepare  hitf] 
borae.  Then  be  nentaoftly  to  the  thrafaald  of  hia  vifc'a  cfaaaboTrf 
and  aaw  her  by  the  Hght  of  a  tittle  otl  lamp,  daepinit  ewaetlsrf^ 
iiuriwiMled  by  floweni,  nitb  hia  infant  eon  in  her  aim.  Ho  fdt 
IprcBt  onvinc  to  take  ui>  the  rhild  in  one  fifst  and  hA  embraoe  b^ 
fan  ha  depart«l,  Ijul  the  rear  of  wakioR  his  w&»  prevented  him. 
and  at  laat  be  tumod  away  and  went  oat  into  the  hri^t  Indiao 
rooonabine  to  Cbanaa  waiting  with  the  faoraes,  and  mounted  and 
stole  away. 

Am  be  rode  through  thn  night  with  Channa,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Man,  the  T«m|>t«r  of  Mankind.  BDed  the  Bk>-  and  disputed  with 
hlra.  "Return,"  aaid  Mara,  "and  be  a  king,  and  I  will  maka  >-uii 
the  graatcet  at  king*.  Go  on,  ami  you  will  fail.  Never  will  I 
oeaae  to  dog  your  ftxttat^ia.  Lust  or  malice  or  anger  will  b^ 
tray  you  at  1a«t  in  aomr  unwary  moment ;  aooncr  or  later  you  will 
Im?  mine," 

Wry  far  tlirry  rxxh  that  nifrht,  and  in  thr  moming  be  itopfied 

itaidu  ibo  btnd6  of  liis  clan,  and  dismounted  bcode  a  eaads 
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and  tuehers  in  a  hilly  spur  rumiing  into  Bengal  northward  from 
the  ViDcUiyu  Mountains,  c1<j8c  to  the  town  of  RaJKir.  There  a  num- 
ber of  vnso  men  lived  in  a  warren  of  caves,  going  into  the  town  for 
their  simple  supplies  and  impartinR  their  knowledge  by  word  td 
mouth  to  sneh  as  cared  to  come  to  them. 

This  iustniction  must  have  been  very  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Socratic  discussions  that  were  going  on  in  Athens  a  couple  of 
centuries  later.  Gautama  became  versed  in  all  the  mctaphj-sict 
of  his  ugc.  But  his  acute  intelligence  me  dissatidfied  with  tfao 
solutions  offered  him. 

The  Indian  mind  has  always  been  disposed  to  believe  that  power 
and  knowledge  may  be  obtninetl  by  extreme  ascetkism,  by  fasting, 
sloeplessuegs,  and  self-torment,  and  these  ideas  Gautama  now  put 
to  the  test.  He  betook  himself  with  fivp  disriple  companions  to 
the  jungle  in  a  gorge  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  there  he  gave 
himself  up  to  fasting  and  terrible  penances.  His  fame  spread, 
"like  the  soimd  of  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  canopy  of  the  skieB."  ' 
But  it  brought  him  no  scnEe  of  truth  achieved.  One  day  he  was 
walking  up  and  down,  trying  to  tliink  in  spite  of  hts  enfeebled 
gtate.  Suddenly  he  Htaggered  and  fell  uneonscioufl.  Wlien  he 
ncovcred,  tiie  prepoKterouaness  of  tbette  semi-magic  wayv  of  at- 
Kmpting  wirttlom  was  plain  to  hira. 

He  amaxcd  and  horrified  lii«  five  companions  by  demanding 
ordinary  food  and  refusing  to  continue  his  sHf-niortifications. 
He  had  realised  that  whatever  truth  a  man  may  reach  is  reached 
best  by  a  nourished  brain  in  a  healthy  body.  Such  a  conception 
was  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  land  and  age.  His 
diaciples  deserted  him,  and  went  off  in  a  melancholy  state  to 
Benares.  The  boom  of  the  great  bell  ceased.  Gautama  the 
wonderful  had  fallen. 

For  a  time  Gautama  wandered  alone,  the  loneliest  figure  in  his- 
tory, Imttling  for  light. 

When  the  mind  Ki'api>les  with  a  great  and  intricate  problem,  it 
makes  its  advances,  it  socurea  its  positions  step  by  step,  with  but 
little  realization  of  the  gains  it  has  made,  tmtil  suddenly,  with  an 
effect  of  abrupt  Illumination,  it  realizes  its  vietory.  So  it  would 
»eem  it  liappened  to  Gautama.    He  had  seated  himself  under  a 

<  Thft  BurmtM  ChrortieU.  quolod  by  Rhys  l>ftvldA. 
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great  tree  by  tho  side  of  a  river  to  ent,  when  this  sense  of  clear  vision 
caine  to  him.  It  iteemed  to  him  that  he  hsw  life  plnin.  He  is  said 
to  have  sat  all  clny  and  hU  night  in  profound  thought,  and  then  he 
roee  up  to  impart  his  viaion  to  the  world. 


I 


«2 

Such  is  the  plain  Htor>'  of  Gautamaae  we  gather  it  from  a  com- 
parison of  early  writings.  But  common  men  must  have  their  cheap 
m&n'ets  and  wonders. 

It  is  nothing  to  them  that  this  little  planet  should  at  lost  produce 
upon  its  surface  a  man  thinking  of  the  poEt  and  the  future  and  the 
essential  nature  of  exiHt.e>noe.  Ami  so  we  nniat.  have  this  sort  of 
thing  by  some  worthy  Pali  twnbc,  nmlung  the  most  of  it : 

"When  the  conflict  begun  between  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
and  the  Prince  of  Evil  a  thonstand  appalling  meteors  fell.  .  ,  . 
Rivera  Sowed  back  towards  tlu;ir  sourciw;  peaks  and  lofty  moun- 
taina  where  countlcaH  trees  ha<l  grown  for  ams  rolled  cnimbling 
to  the  earth.  .  .  .  tho  sun  enveloped  it^lf  in  an'ful  darkness,  and 
a  host  of  headless  spirits  6Ucd  the  air."  ^ 

Of  which  phenomena  history  hss  preserved  no  autlientica- 
tion.  Inst«tad  we  have  only  the  figure  of  a  lonely  man  walking 
towards  Benares. 

Extraordinary  attention  luut  been  given  to  ihe  tree  under  whicb 
Oautama  had  th^is  hmisc  uf  mental  clarity.  It  wa-s  a  tr«-  of  the  fig 
genua,  and  from  the  firat  it  was  treated  with  peculuu-  veneration. 
It  was  called  the  Bo  Tree.  It  has  Ions  since  perished,  but  close 
at  bond  lives  another  great  tree  which  may  be  He  descendant, 
&od  in  Ceylon  there  grows  to  this  day  a  tree,  the  oldest  historical 
tree  in  the  world,  which  we  know  certainly  to  have  been  planted 
aa  a  cutting  from  the  Bo  Tree  in  the  year  245  B.C.  From  that 
time  to  this  it  has  been  carefully  tended  and  watered ;  its  great 
branches  are  supported  by  pillars,  and  the  earth  has  been  terraced 
up  about  it  BO  that  it  hoe  been  able  to  put  out  fresh  roots  contin- 
ually. It  helps  us  to  realize  the  shortness  of  nil  human  histoid' 
to  8cc  so  many  generations  spanneil  by  the  endurance  of  one 
BJn^g  tree.    Gautama's  disciples  unhappily  have  cared  more  for 

■  Tb«  JtfddAuritfAAd  ViUuim.  quoted  hy  Rtaj'a  Dftvida. 
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i\K  preserratioD  of  hb  tree  thiui  of  his  thouKtil,  vrlijch  from  the 
Bret  tlipy  miHconcfiivtii  aod  fliatortcd. 

At  Booarcti  UautAma  sought  out  his  five  pupiU,  who  were  still 
loading  th«  ascetic  life.  There  is  an  account  of  their  heatutioo  to 
receive  him  when  they  saw  him  approaching.  He  was  a  backslider. 
But  there  was  some  power  of  pereonalJty  in  him  that  prevailed  over 
their  ccddoesa,  and  be  made  them  listen  to  bis  new  convictioiia. 
For  five  days  the  discueslon  was  carried  on.  When  he  liad  at  last 
convinced  thorn  that  he  was  now  enlightened,  they  hiuled  himaalhn 
Buddha.  There  wiis  ab-eady  in  those  days  a  belief  in  India  that 
at  tonR  intervals  Wisdom  returned  to  the  earth  and  wns  revealed 
to  mankind  thrtiugh  a  chosen  person  ttnnwn  as  the  Buddha. 
According  to  Indian  belief  there  have  been  many  such  Biiddhas ; 
Gautama  Buddha  is  only  the  latest  one  of  a  series.  But  it  ia  doubt- 
ful if  he  himself  accepted  that  title  or  recognized  that  theory.  In 
his  discoureea  he  never  called  himself  the  Buddha. 

He  and  his  recovered  disciples  then  formed  a  sort  of  Academy 
in  the  Deer  Park  at  Benares.  They  made  themsclvca  hute,  and 
accumulated  otJicr  followers  to  the  number  of  threescore  or  more. 
In  the  riitiiy  season  they  remained  in  discourse  at  thi.i  seltlcment, 
iinil  during  the  dry  weather  thoy  dispersed  aliout  the  country,  each 
piving  his  \-crsion  of  the  new  teachings.  .\1I  their  teaching  wa« 
done,  it  would  seem,  by  word  of  mouth.  There  was  proI>aMy  no 
writing  yd  in  India  at  all.  We  must  remember  Uiat  in  the  time 
of  Buddha  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  Iliad  had  been  committed  to 
writing.  Probably  the  Mediterranean  alphabet,  which  is  the  baas 
of  most  Indian  scripts,  had  not  yet  reached  India.  The  maater, 
therefore,  worked  out  and  composed  pithy  aod  briei  veises, 
aphorisms,  and  lists  of  "points,"  and  these  were  expanded  in  the 
discourse  of  his  disciples.  It  greatly  helped  them  to  have  ihrse 
points  and  aphorisras  numbered.  The  modem  mind  is  apt  to  be 
impatient  of  the  tendency  of  Indian  thought  to  a  niuncrical  otate- 
meut  of  things,  the  Eightfold  Path,  the  Four  Truths,  and  eo  on,  bnt 
thiB  coumcratioD  was  a  mnemonic  necessity  in  an  undocumented 
world. 

(3 

The  fundamental  teaching  of  Qautama,  aa  it  is  now  being 
made  plain  to  us  by  tbeatudy  of  original  souroes,  is  clear  and  simple 
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and  in  the  eloscst  harmony  with  modem  ideas.  It  is  beyond  all 
dispute  the  achii'veineiit  of  one  of  the  moflt  pcnctrRtirfj  intellt* 
gences  the  world  h&a  ever  known. 

We  h&ve  whut  are  almoat  certainty  the  nuthentlo  hpaA&  of  his 
diflcourat^  to  the  fivA  diadplw  which  embodies  his  esgentJal  doctrino. 
All  the  iHisi-riL-w  and  discontents  of  life  he  traces  to  insatiable  fel&sh- 
ness.  SuffcrinK,  he  tt^achos,  in  due  to  the  craving  individuality, 
to  the  tonncQt  of  ((reedy  desire.  Untd  a  man  had  overcome  evet^ 
sort  of  porsonaJ  craving  his  life  is  trouble  and  his  end  sorrov. 
Tbero  are  three  principal  fonns  the  craving  of  life  takes,  and  all 
an  eviL  The  first  is  the  desire  to  gratify  the  Keniteii,  !H>ni:uou!;nesi). 
"Hie  second  is  the  dc-^ire  for  pprsonul  immorlality.  The  third  is 
the  desire  for  prosperity,  worldliness.  All  these  must  be  overcome 
—  that  JB  to  sftv.  a  man  must  no  longer  br  Uving  for  himficlf  ~  be- 
forf  life  can  become  serene.  But  when  they  are  indi-cd  overcome 
and  no  longer  rule  a  man's  life,  when  the  tii^  persona]  pronoun  has 
vaoiahed  from  his  private  thoughts,  then  he  haa  reached  the  higher 
wuMJom,  Kirvana,  serenity  of  soul.  For  Nirvana  docs  not  mean, 
as  many  people  wrongly  believe,  extinction,  but  the  extinction  of 
the  futile  personal  aims  that  neoesaartly  make  life  base  or  pitiful 
or  dreadful. 

Now  here,  surely,  we  have  the  completest  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  the  Boul's  peace.  Ever;-  religion  that  is  north  the  name,  every 
philosophy,  wame  us  to  lose  ourselvee  in  sometliing  greater  than 
ouiselveB.  "Whueoever  would  save  tiw  life,  shall  toee  it;  "  there 
is  exactly  the  same  leeson. 

The  U^aching  of  hintory,  a«  we  are  unfolding  It  in  this  book,  is 
strictly  in  uccnrdanoc  with  this  teaching  of  Buddtia.  There  is, 
as  wo  are  seeing,  no  social  onier,  no  H(^curit:y,  no  pence  or  happiness, 
no  righteous  leadership  or  kingship,  tmlcse  men  lose  themselves  in 
something  greater  than  themselves.  The  study  of  biologieal  prog- 
ress again  reveals  exaotly  the  Bnme  process —  the  merger  of  the 
narrow  globe  of  the  individual  expcrienee  in  a  wider  being  (com- 
pare  what  has  been  said  in  Chaps.  XII  and  XVIII).  To  forget 
oneself  in  greater  interests  is  to  escape  from  a  prison. 

The  self-abnegation  muet  be  complete.  From  Uk^  point  of  view 
of  Gautama,  that  dread  of  death,  that  greed  for  an  endlewt  onntinii- 
ation  of  his  mean  little  individual  life  which  drove  the  £^{yptian  oad 
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tboec  who  learnt  from  liim  with  propitiations  iind  channs  iato  the 
temples,  was  as  mortn]  and  iigly  imil  evil  a  thing  as  Itist  or  avarice 
or  hate.  The  religion  of  Gautjuna  Ik  flatly  opposite  to  the  "im- 
mortality" religions.  And  his  teaching  h  tiet  like  flint  against 
asceticism,  as  a  mere  attempt  to  win  pereonal  power  by  personal 
pains. 

But  wheo  we  come  to  the  rule  of  life,  the  Aryan  Path,  by  which 
we  are  to  escape  from  the  threefold  base  cravings  that  dishonour 
human  life,  then  the  tc^aching  is  not  su  clear.  It  is  not  m  clear  for 
one  very  manifest  reason,  Gautama  had  no  knowledge  nor  vision  of 
hintory  ;  he  had  no  clear  KenHC  of  the  va^t  and  many-tgded  adven- 
ture of  life  oix:ninK  out  in  sinicf  and  time.  His  mind  was  eon- 
fined  within  the  ide^A  of  his  age  and  people,  und  their  minda  were 
shaped  into  notions  of  perpetual  recurrence,  of  world  following 
world  and  of  Buddha  followiufi  Buddlia,  a  stagnant  circling  of  the 
universe.  The  idea  of  mankind  as  a  great  Brotherhood  pursuing 
an  endless  destiny  under  the  God  of  Righteout^ncss,  the  idea  that 
was  already  dawning  upon  the  Semitic  consciousness  in  Babylon 
at  this  time,  did  not  exist  in  his  world.  Yet  his  account  of  the 
Kigbtfold  Path  is,  nevertheless,  within  these  limitations,  profoundly 
wise. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  eight  elements  of  the  Arynn  Path. 
First,  Right  Views;  GautAma  placed  the  atem  examination  of 
views  and  ideas,  the  insistence  upon  truth  lus  the  first  research  of 
his  followers.  There  was  to  l>e  no  clinging  to  tawdry  supersti- 
tion.^. He  condemned,  for  instnnc^^  the  prevalent  behef  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  In  a  well-known  early  Btiddlust  dialogue 
there  is  a  destructive  analy8i.s  of  the  idea  of  an  enduring  individual 
soul.  Next  to  Ilight  Views  came  Right  Aspirations;  because 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  since  base  cravings  are  to  be  ex- 
pelled, other  desires  must  be  encouraged  —  love  for  the  service  of 
others,  desire  to  do  and  secure  justice  and  the  hke.  Primitive  and 
uncorrupted  Buddhism  aimed  not  at  the  destruction  of  desire,  but 
at  the  change  of  desire.  Devotion  to  science  and  art,  or  to  the  bet- 
terment of  things  manifestly  fulls  into  harmony  with  the  Bud- 
dhistic Right  Aspirations,  provided  such  aims  arc  free  from  jealousy 
or  the  craving  for  fame.  Right  Speech,  Right  Conduct,  and 
Right  Livelihood,  need  no  expansion  here.    Sixthly  in  this  list 
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came  Right  Effort,  for  Gautama  had  no  toleration  for  good  inten- 
tioua  aad  tduvcnjy  application ;  Ibe  disciple  had  to  keep  a  keenly 
critical  eye  upon  his  activitieo.  The  seventh  element  of  tlie  path, 
Right  Mindfulnewi,  w  the  conRtant  guard  against  a  lap»e  into 
pennnal  fe^Jing  or  glory-  for  whatever  is  done  or  not  tJone.  And, 
finally,  comes  Ui^Jit  RapturCr  which  HtK-mn  to  Ih'.  aim<K]  against 
the  pointle»9  ecslaiiicts  of  the  devout,  mich  witless  gloryings,  for 
instanoc,  as  those  that  went  to  the  jin^c  of  the  AJcxandnaD  sis- 
tnim. 

We  will  not  diiteuaa  here  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Karma, 
because  it  belongs  lo  a  world  of  thought  that  is  passing  away. 
The  good  or  evil  of  every  life  was  supposed  to  detennine  the  liappi- 
ness  or  misery  of  some  subsequent  Ufc,  thai  was  in  Home  inexplicable 
way  identified  with  its  predcccHsor.  Nowadays  we  n^alize  that  a 
life  Kocs  on  in  its  conscquencca  for  ever,  but  wc  find  no  necessity 
to  suppose  that  any  particxilar  life  resumes  again.  The  Indian 
mind  was  full  of  the  idea  of  cyclic  recurrence;  everj-thing  was 
supposed  to  come  round  again.  This  is  a  very  natural  supposition 
for  men  to  make ;  bo  things  seem  to  be  until  we  analyze  them. 
Modern  science  has  made  clear  to  us  that  there  is  no  such  exact 
recurrence  as  we  are  apt.  to  suppose ;  every  day  is  by  an  infioittai- 
mal  quantity  a  little  longer  than  the  day  before;  no  generation 
repeats  the  previous  generation  precisely ;  history  never  repeata 
itself;  change,  we  reahze  now,  is  inexhaustible;  all  thin^  are  eter- 
nally new.  But  these  differences  between  our  general  ideas  and 
Uioee  Buddha  muKt  have  poxsinatr^  nped  not  in  any  way  prevent 
us  from  appn-ciating  the  unprecedented  wisdom,  (Jie  goodnem,  and 
the  greatnes.1  of  thin  plan  of  an  emancipated  life  as  Gautama  laid 
it  down  fiomrwhen  in  the  sixth  cciiturj-  lieforr  Christ. 

And  if  he  failed  in  theory  to  gather  together  all  the  wills  of  the 
converted  into  the  one  multifarious  activity  of  our  race  battUng 
agsanst  death  and  deadness  in  time  and  space,  he  did  in  practice 
direct  his  own  life  and  thai  of  uU  his  immediate  disciples  into  one 
progressive  advejiture,  which  was  to  preach  and  spread  the  doe- 
trine  and  methods  of  Nirvana  or  soul-serenity  throughout  our 
fevered  world.  For  th(>m  at  Iriast  his  teaching  was  complete  and 
full.  But  all  men  cannot  preach  or  teach;  doeirino  is  but  one  of 
many  of  the  functions  of  life  that  arc  fundamentally  righteous. 
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To  the  uiodero  mind  it  seems  at  least  equally  acceptable  that  a 
man  nmj',  though  perhaps  against  gi-eater  ciifficullies,  cultivate  tbo 
uuil,  rule  a  city,  make  roads,  build  bouaea,  construct  eoKibeti,  or 
eoek  and  spread  knonrledge,  In  perfect  self-forgetlulneea  and  »• 
renity.  \s  much  was  inherent  in  Gautama's  teaching,  but  th« 
stnsa  was  certainly  liiid  upon  the  teaching  itself,  and  upon  with- 
drawal fi-om  rather  than  upon  the  ennoblement  of  the  ordinary 
affaire  of  men. 

In  certain  other  respects  this  primitive  Buddhism  differed  from 
any  <rf  the  reUgions  we  have  hitherto  considered.  It  was  pnm&nly 
a  religion  of  couduct,  not  a  religion  of  ol^sei'vaQceti  and  saorifioaa* 
It  had  DO  temples,  and  aince  it  had  no  aach&cee  it  had  no  aocred ' 
order  of  prieata.  Nor  bad  it  any  theology.  U  neither  af«crted 
nor  denied  the  reality  of  the  mniimernhle  and  oft^n  groLew|U9| 
godtt  who  were  wunihipped  in  India  at  that  time.  It  jioHsed  them 
by. 

From  the  very  first  thie  new  teaching  was  misconceived.  One 
corruption  was  perhaps  inherent  in  it«  teaohioR.  Because  th«. 
world  of  men  had  as  y(->t  no  sense  of  the  contiuuoud  progreasiva 
effort  uf  life,  it  was  very  easy  to  slip  from  the  idea  of  renouncing 
»f\i  Ui  the  idea  of  renouncing  active  life.  Ah  Gautmna'ti  own  ex« 
pericncm  Imd  Khown,  itr  ia  easier  to  flee  from  l\m  world  tliaii  from 
kIT.  Hiti  early  disciples  vrero  slrenuoud  tluokers  and  teaehera^ 
but  the  ht[jfle  into  mere  nioiiaatic  iseclusion  was  a  very  easy  one» 
particularly  easy  in  the  climate  of  India,  where  an  extreme  eim- 
plieity  of  living  is  convenient  and  attmctivc,  and  exertion  more 
Isiborious  th.in  anywhere  el«e  in  the  world. 

And  it  was  early  the  fate  of  Gautama,  as  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
most  religiou!^  founders  since  his  days,  to  be  made  into  a  wonder 
by  his  Ipsa  intelligent  diaciples  in  their  efforts  to  impreee  the  outer 
world.  We  have  already  noted  how  one  devout  follower  oould 
not  but  believe  that  the  moment  of  the  master's  mental  irradia- 
tion must  neoessarily  have  been  marked  by  an  epileptic  fit  of  thftj 
clonientH.  Thii  is  one  sniall  ftiuuple  of  the  vaat  aceumulation  ofl 
vulgar  marvelR  that  preaently  nprang  up  about  the  memory  of 
Gatitatna. 
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There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  gieat  multitudt*  of  human 
bdngn  thoti  as  now  the  mere  idea  of  an  eiruuicijiation  from  well  Is 
a  ver>'  difficult  OD«  tu  grasp.  U  is  probikble  that  even  among  the 
teachers  Buddha  was  sending  out  from  Deoarcs  tb^e  were  many 
who  did  not  grasp  it  and  still  less  were  able  to  convey  it  to  their 
hearera.  Their  teaobing  quite  uaturalty  took  on  the  aaj>ect  of 
salvation  not  from  oneself  —  that  idea  was  beyond  them  —  but 
fruiu  misfortuneH  and  sufFpringtt  here  and  hereafter.  In  the  exisU 
ing  ini)M>n<titioa.<t  of  the  people,  iind  e-Kpedally  in  the  idea  nf  the 
transmigratiaa  of  tlie  soul  after  death,  though  this  idea  was  ood- 
tmry  to  the  Master'*  own  teaching,  they  found  stuff  of  fear  they 
Donid  work  upon.  They  urged  virtue  upon  the  poople  lest  they 
should  live  aj^n  iii  degraded  or  miserable  fomkf,  or  fall  into 
some  one  of  the  innumerable  hells  of  torment  with  which  the 
Brahnunicfll  teachers  had  already  familiarised  their  minds.  They 
reprcseotnl  Buddha  as  the  saviour  from  aimotit  unlimited  lormeot. 

There  seems  to  be  nu  limit  to  the  lies  that  hotiettt  but  stupid 
disciples  will  lell  for  the  glory  of  tlieix  master  and  for  what  they 
ngard  as  the  sucoeas  of  their  propaganda.  Men  who  would  scnm 
to  tell  a  lie  in  evcrr'day  life  will  become  unxcnipulou^  rhniit.s  and 
liars  when  they  Imve  given  themselves  up  to  pniiKigandist  work; 
it  is  one  of  the  pcrplexiof;  absurdities  of  our  humAo  nature.  Such 
hon«st  souls,  for  most  of  thcra  were  indubitoblj'  honest,  were 
proMlitly  telling  their  hearers  of  the  miracles  that  attended  the 
Buddha's  birth  —  they  no  longer  called  him  Gautama,  because 
that  was  too  familiar  a  name  —  of  his  youthful  feats  of  strength, 
of  the  marvels  of  his  everyday  life,  winding  up  with  a  sort  of  illumi- 
nation of  his  body  at  the  moment  of  death.  Of  oourse  it  was  im- 
poeaible  to  believe  that  Buddha  was  the  son  of  a  mortjil  father.  He 
was  miraculously  conceived  through  his  mother  dreaming  of  a  beau- 
tiful white  elephant, !  Previously  he  had  himself  been  a  marvellous 
elephant  with  ax  tusks;  he  had  generously  given  them  nil  to  a 
neeriy  hunter  —  and  even  helped  him  to  saw  them  off.     And  soon. 

Moreover,  a  theology  grew  up  about  Buddha.  He  was  dis- 
covrrrd  to  be  a  god.  He  was  one  of  a  aeriw  of  divine  beings.  Uie 
BudrOiaa.  There  was  an  undying  "Spirit  of  all  the  Buddbas"; 
there  was  a  great  seriu  of  Buddhas  pa«t  and  Buddhas  (i»-  Bud- 
disatvae)  yet  to  come.    Btitwc  ctuutot  go  further  into  these  com- 
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plications  ot  Asiatic  theolog>'.  "Under  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  these  aickly  imaginations  the  moral  tcacliings  of  Gau- 
tama have  been  almost  hid  from  view.  The  thcorius  grew  atid 
fiouriabcd;  cucb  new  step,  ouch  new  hyixithcsis,  demanded 
another ;  until  the  whole  sky  was  filled  with  forgeiicfi  of  the  brain, 

and    the    nobler    and 


&*Catt?AD.) 


^Sfttr  Faacka-J 


simpler  leb-sous  uf  the 
founder  cjf  the  religion 
were  smolhcrcd  be- 1 
ncuth  the  glittering 
mass  of  mctaph>isii'ul 
BubtlctJCK.*' ' 

In  the  third  century 
B.C.  Buddhism  was 
gaining  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  little 
groups  of  simple  huts 
in  which  the  teachers 
of  the  Order  gathered 
in  the  rainy  season 
were  giving  place  to 
KubRtantinl  monastic 
buildings.  To  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  begin- 
nings of  Buddhistic  art. 
Now  if  we  remember 
how  recent  was  the  ad- 
venture of  Alexander, 
that  all  Lbo  Punjab  waa 


still  under  Seleucid  rule,  that  all  India  abounded  witli  Greek  ad- 
venturers, and  (hat  there  was  still  quite  open  communication  by 
sea  and  land  with  Alexandria,  it  is  no  great  wonder  to  find  that 
this  early  Buddhist  art  was  strongly  Greek  in  character,  and  that! 
the  new  Alexandrian  cult  of  Serapis  and  Isis  was  extraordinarily 
influential  in  its  development. 

The  kingdom  of  Gandbara  on  the  northwest  frontier  near  Pesha- 
war, which  Bouriahed  in  the  third  century  B.c.,  was  a  typical 
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meeting-place  of  the  Hellenic  and  Indian  worlds.  Here  are  to  be 
found  Ih?  earliest  Buddhist  sculptures,  and  interwoven  with 
them  are  figures  which  are  recognJKaljly  the  figures  of  Serapis  and 
Isis  and  Honis  ftlready  worked  into  the  legrndRT^-  net  that  gathered 
nbout  Buddha.  No  doubt  the  Greek  artiets  who  came  to  Gand- 
hara  were  loath  to  relinquish  a  familiar  theme.  But  Isis,  we  are 
told,  is  no  longer  lais  but  Hariti,  a  pestilence  goddess  whom 
Buddha  converted  and  made  benevolent. 
Foucher  traces  leis  from  this  centre  into 
China,  but  here  other  inQuences  were  a.lso 
at  work  and  the  story  beC'Omes  too  complex 
for  U8  to  disentangle  in  this  Outli-M.^  China 
had  a  Taoist  deity,  the  Holy  Mother,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  who  took  on  the  name 
(originally  a  male  name)  of  Kuan->-in  and 
who  came  to  resemble  the  Isis  figure  very 
dosely.  The  Isis  figures,  we  feel,  must 
have  influenced  the  treatment  of  Kuan-yin. 
Like  L<ds  ahe  was  also  Queen  of  the  Seas, 
StelU  Maris.  lo  Japan  dhe  wan  called 
Kwannon.  There  seema  to  have  been  a 
constant  exchange  of  the  outer  forms  of  re- 
ligion between  cast  and  west.  Wc  read  in 
Hue's  Travolfi  how  perplexing  he  and  his 
fellow  mifieionary  found  this  posscnaion  of  a 
common  tradition  of  worship.  "The  cross," 
he  aayn.  "the mitre,  the  dalmatica,  the  cope, 
which  the  Grand  Lamas  wear  on  their 
journeys,  or  when  they  are  petforiuing  some  eereraony  out  of  the 
temple;  the  service  with  double  choirs,  the  psalmody,  the  exor- 
cisms, the  oenner,  suspended  from  five  chains,  which  you  can  open 
or  close  at  plonMurr- ;  the  benedictione  given  by  the  Lamas  by  ex- 
lending  the  right  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful ;  the  chap- 
let,  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  spiritual  retirement,  the  worship  of  the 
aaintft,  the  faata,  the  processions,  the  litanies,  the  holy  water,  all 
tbeae  are  anaJogiee  between  the  BuddhiKts  and  ourselves."  * 

<  Boe  R.  F.  Johmton,  BuAdJiUt  China.  —  L.  C.  B. 
•  Hnc'k  TiweU  tn  Tarlonf-  TOml.  and  China. 


Cnineas  Imaod  or 
KUAN-YIM. 
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The  cult  and  doctrine  of  Gautama,  gatheritig  oomiptioas  and 
variations  from  RnJuiiiniam  and  Hellenism  alike,  was  tipread 
throiighotit  India  by  an  increasing  raiiltitude  of  teiwhers  in  \he 
fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c.  For  ttctme  generatioos  at  least  it 
retained  much  of  the  moral  beauty  and  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  opening  phase.  Many  people  who  have  no  intel- 
lectual groBp  upon  the  meaning  of  self-abnegatioti  and  disia- 
teresteduess  have  neverthelcsa  the  ability  to  appreciate  a  eplen- 
douT  ID  the  reality  of  these  qualities.  Early  Buddhism  was 
certainly  prodiiciiig  noble  hves,  and  it  is  not  only  throu^i  reason 
that  the  latent  n<!;pnnR(>  to  nubility  is  aroused  in  our  minds.  It 
Rpmul  rather  in  spil«  of  than  bt-cauw;  uf  the  (xinceKKionK  that  it 
made:  to  vulgar  imaginationit.  It  spread  lx:cuU5C  many  of  the 
cjirly  BuddhiKt>»  n't^ru  sweet  and  f^ciitlr,  helpful  and  noble  and 
admtrabln  people,  who  uorapellcd  belief  in  their  siu^taining  faith. 

Quite  early  in  its  career  Buddhism  came  into  eonflict  with  the 
IP^ywios  pretensions  of  the  Brahmins.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
this  priestly  caste  was  still  only  struRgting  to  dominate  Indian 
life  in  the  days  of  Gautama.  They  had  already  great  advantagee. 
ITiey  bad  the  monopoly  of  tradition  and  religious  sacrifices.  But 
their  iwwLT  was  being  thalleuged  by  the  development  of  kingship, 
for  the  men  who  became  clanleadera  a.nd  kings  were  usually  not 
of  the  Brahminical  caste. 

lungsbip  received  an  impetus  from  the  Persian  and  Greek  in- 
vasions of  the  Punjab.  We  have  already  noteil  the  name  of  King 
Poms  whom,  in  spite  of  his  elephants,  Alexander  defeated  and 
turned  into  a  satrap.  There  cjune  ahto  to  the  Greek  camp  upon 
the  Indus  a  certain  1ow-cn.<^te '  adventurer  named  Ghandragupta 
Maur>'a.  whom  the  Greeks  called  Sandracottus,  wilh  a  schome 
for  cooquericg  the  Ganges  country.  The  scheme  was  not  wclc<Hike 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  were  in  revolt  against  marching  any 
further  into  India,  and  he  had  to  fly  the  camp.  He  wandered 
among  the  tribes  upon  the  north-west  frontier,  secured  their  sup- 
port, and  aft«r  Alexander  had  departed,  overran  the  Punjab, 
ousting  the  ^lacedonian  representatives.  He  then  conquered  the 
Ganges  country  (321  B.C.),  waged  a  successful  war  (303  b.c.) 
against  Seleucus  (Seleucus  1)  when  the  latter  attempted  to  n- 

■  Rhya  ZHvidt.     Ila  ww  tbo  iod  o[  u  Idas  by  ■  lci*n«Mte  motbor. 
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cover  the  Punjab,  and  coniwlidatcd  a  great  nmpirR  reaching  iwcron 
all  the  plain  of  northrrn  India  fruin  ibe  wratern  to  tfao  eastern  ma. 
Aud  Ibis  King  Cbandi-agupta  came  into  much  the  eame  conflict 
with  the  growing  power  of  the  Brahmins,  into  the  conflict  between 
crown  and  priefit.ho<Mi,  that  we  have  alreiidy  noted  aa  hsipiwning 
in  Babylonia  ajid  li^gypt  and  China.  lis  tuw  in  the  nprpuditig 
doctrine  of  Buddhism  an  ally  against  the  growth  of  priestcraft 
and  caste.  He  supported  and  endowed  the  Buddiiistio  Order, 
and  encouraged  its  teachings. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  Bon,  who  conquered  Madras  and  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Aaoks,  (2&4  to  227  B.c.}.  ODe  of  the  great 
monarcha  of  history,  whoee  dominions  extended  from  Aighanistan 
to  Madrao.  He  is  the  only  military  monarch  on  record  who 
abandoned  warfare  aft<>r  vielory.  IIr  had  invadfKl  Kaling;i  (2.'».'i 
B.C.),  a  countrj'  idung  the  »&si  cnast  of  Madras,  perh.<i[M)  with  some 
intention  of  completing  thn  conqticKt  of  the  Up  of  the  Indian  p4;n- 
insul.a.  Thn  (rtpcdititm  was  snrppWnl,  but  he  wiis  disEUste*!  by 
what  hp  saw  of  the  crucltien  and  harron>  of  war.  lie  declared, 
in  certain  iDscriptions  that  stiU  cxi«t,  thai  be  would  no  longer  seek 
conqueflt  by  war,  but  by  religion,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  viae  de- 
voted to  the  spreadii^  of  Buddliism  throughout  the  world. 

He  Beems  to  have  ruled  his  vast  empire  in  peace  and  wiLtt  great 
ability.  He  was  nu  mere  religious  fanatic.  But  in  the  year  of 
liis  niic  and  ordy  war  lie  joined  tin;  Buddhist  conmuiulty  aa  a  lay- 
man, and  Rome  ycaxs  later  he  t)CtiaiUR  a  full  member  of  Uie  Order, 
and  duvot(«I  himself  la  the.  al.tainmi-nt  of  Nirvana  by  thf*  Eight- 
fold Path.  How  entirely  compatible  that  way  of  living  then  was 
with  the  most  useful  and  beneficent  activities  his  life  shows. 
Right  Aspiration,  Right  Effort,  and  Right  Livelihood  diBtin- 
guished  hh  cnreer.  He  organized  a  great  digging  of  wella  in  India, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  for  shade.  He  appointed  ofBcnni  for  the 
supervision  of  charitable  works.  He  founded  hospitals  and  public 
gardens.  He  had  gardens  made  for  thr  growing  of  medicinal 
herbs.  Had  he  had  an  Aristotle  to  inspire  him,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  endowed  gcti^ntiCc  reunarch  upon  a  greet  scale-  He  created 
ii  ministry  for  Die  earn  of  tiic  alx>rigines  and  subject  races.  He 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  women.  He  made,  he  was 
the  firtit  inunarch  to  make,  an  attempt  to  educate  hta  people  into 
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a  common  view  of  the  ends  and  way  of  life.  He  made  vast  bene- 
factions to  Uic  Buddhist  t(>aching  orders,  and  tried  to  stimulate 
them  to  a  better  atiidy  of  their  owu  literature.  All  over  the  land 
he  set  U[)  lung  inscriptiooH  retieursing  the  teaching  of  Gautama, 
and  it  IK  Uie  simple  luut  human  teucliing  and  not  the  preposterous 
aix-retions.  Tlurty-fiv(-  of  his  iuKirriptions  survive  to  this  day. 
Moreover,  he  sent  luiMiioniirtes  to  spread  the  noble  and  rcn^tonable 
teaching  of  his  niaster  throughout  the  world,  to  Kasbmir,  to 
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G^lon,  to  the  Seleucida,  and  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  one  of  these 
miamona  which  carried  that  cutting  of  the  Bo  Tn-e,  of  which  wo 
have  already  told,  to  Ceylon. 

For  eight  and  twenty  years  Asoka  worked  aanely  for  the  real 
needfi  of  men.  Amidst  the  tens  of  thousands  of  namea  of  mon- 
arobs  that  crowd  the  columns  of  history,  their  majesties  and  gra- 
eiousncsses  and  serenities  and  royal  highnesses  and  the  like,  the 
namo  of  Asoka  shines,  and  shinee  almost  alone,  a  star.  From  the 
Volga  to  Japan  his  name  is  still  honoured.  China,  Tibet,  and 
even  India,  though  it  has  left  his  doctrine,  prceervc  the  traditioD 
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of  his  greatness.    More  living  mea  cheriah  his  inenior)'  to-day 
than  hAve  ever  heard  the  names  of  Coostaotine  or  Charlemagne. 


It  is  thought,  that  the  vsst  benefactions  of  Asoka  finally  cor- 
rupted Buddhism  by  attrncting  to  its  Order  great  numbers  of 
mercenary  and  insincere  adherents,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  rapid  extension  throiighout  Asia  was  very  largely  due  to 
his  stimulus. 

lb  made  its  way  into  Central  Asia  through  Afghanistan  and 
Turkest&R,  and  so  reached  China.  Buddhist  teaching  had  spread 
widely  LD  China  before  200  b.c'  Guddhism  found  there 
a  popular  and  prevalent  reli^on,  Taoiiun,  a  development  of 
very  anuient  and  priinilive  niagic  and  owult  practices.  It  was 
tvorganizHd  aw  a  distinctive  cult  by  Chang  Daoling  in  the  daj's 
of  the  Han  dynasty.  Tao  means  the  Way,  which  corresponds 
closely  with  the  idea  of  the  .\ryan  Path.  The  two  rrliKinns  spread 
side  by  side  and  underwent  similar  changes,  so  that  nowadays 
their  outward  practice  Is  very  similar.  Buddhism  also  encountered 
Confucianism,  which  was  even  lees  theological  and  even  more  a 
code  of  personal  conduct.  And  finally  it  encouBtered  the  teach- 
ings of  Lao  Tse,  "anarchist,  evolutionist,  pacifist,  and  moral 
philosopher,"  '  which  were  not  so  much  a  religion  iiaii  ph  ilciHOphical 
rule  of  life.  The  teachings  of  this  Lao  Tse  were  later  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  Taoist  reli^on  by  Chen  Tuan,  the  founder 
of  modern  Taoism. 

Confuciu-s,  the  founder  of  Confucianism,  like  I^ao  Tse,  the  great 
southern  teacher  (whom  he  met  and  admired),  and  Gautama,  hvod 
also  in  the  sixth  oenturj'  b.c.  His  life  has  some  inleresting  paral- 
lelisms with  that  of  some  of  the  more  political  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers of  the  fifth  and  fourth.  The  tdxth  ccnturj'  b.c.  falls 
into  the  period  assigned  by  Chinese  historians  to  the  Chow 
Dynasty,  but  in  those  days  the  rule  of  that  dynasty  had  be- 
come little  more  than  nominal ;  the  emperor  conducted  the  t  radi* 
tional  sacrificea  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  received  a  wrtain 
lonual  respect.    Even  his  nominal  empire  wiw  not  a  sixth  part 


■  See  Ollm,  Con/ueianitm  and  it*  R^aU, 
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of  tbe  Cbioa  of  to-clsy.  In  Chapter  XVI  we  have  atroady  Rlancod 
at  the  state  of  aifaire  in  China  at  this  time ;  pmcticall.v  China 
was  a  mill  lit  iide  of  warring  states  open  to  the  nortbern  barba- 
rians. Confucius  was  a  subject  in  one  of  those  states,  Lu;  he 
waa  of  aristocratic  birth,  but  poor;  and,  after  occupying  Ta- 
rious  official  potutions,  be  set  up  a  sort  of  Academy  in  Lu  for  tho 
dificover>'  and  imparting  of  Wisdom.  And  wc  also  find  Con- 
fucius travelling  from  state  to  state  in  China,  seeking  a  prince 
who  would  make  him  his  rnunsellnr  and  bet-ome  the  centre  of 
a  reformed  world.  Plato,  two  centuries  later,  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit,  went  as  advioor  to  the  tyrant  Diooysius  of  Syracuse,  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  attitudes  of  Aristotle  and  Isocrates 
towards  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  centred  upon  the  idea  of  a  noble  life 
which  he  embodied  in  a  standard  or  ideal,  the  Aristocratic  Man. 
Thifl  phraHP  is  often  tran^ated  into  EngUsh  as  tbe  Superior  Person, 
but  as  '"suiwrior"  and  "person,"  like  "respectable"  and  "genteel," 
have  long  l)ecunie  -semt-humorous  t«rms  of  abu%,  this  rendf!ring 
is  not  fair  to  Caufucianism.  He  did  present  to  his  time  the  ideal 
of  a  devoted  public  man.  The  puhUc  (tide  waa  ver^-  important 
to  biro.  lie  wan  far  more  of  a  constnictivc  political  thinker  than 
Gautama  or  Lao  Tee.  Ilia  mind  w&s  full  of  the  condition  of  China, 
and  be  sought  to  call  the  Aristocratic  Man  into  exiiitence  very 
largf^ly  in  order  to  produce  the  noble  stale.  One  of  his  aa}-ing» 
may  be  quoted  here:  "It  is  Impossible  to  withdraw  from  the 
world,  .ind  associate  with  birds  and  beasts  that  ha\"e  no  afbnity 
with  us.  With  whom  should  I  associate  but  with  suffering  men? 
The  cU^ordc^  tliat  prcvaUa  is  what  requires  my  eflorts.  If  right 
principles  ruled  through  the  kisgdom,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  me  to  change  its  state." 

ITic  political  basis  of  his  teaching  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
Chinceo  moral  ideas;  there  is  a  much  director  reference  to  the 
Stale  than  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  and  Eurofiean  moral  and 
reliipoua  doctrine.  For  a  time  he  was  appointed  magistrate  in 
Cbung-tu,  a  city  of  the  dultedom  of  Lu,  and  here  he  souBbt  to  regu- 
late life  to  an  cxtraortbnary  extent,  to  subdue  cvcr>-  ri-lationahip 
and  notion  indeed  to  tbe  rule  of  an  elaborate  cfiquctte.  "  Cero- 
monial  in  every  detail,  such  ae  we  are  wont  to  see  only  in  the  courts 
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of  nilera  and  the  hotiseliolds  of  biKli  dignitaries,  became  obligaUny 
on  the  iwople  at  largo,  and  all  matters  of  daily  life  were  subject 
to  rigid  rule.  Even  lUe  food  which  the  differenl  dastws  of  peu}^e 
might  cat  waa  regulated;  males  and  fenmtea  were  kept  apart 
in  the  sti-eetii ;  evpn  tliA  lhir.lcnct»  of  coffins  arid  the  Khajie  and  situ- 
ation of  gravis  were  iiiadi>  the  eitlijcct  of  rcKulations."' 
•  This  is  all,  as  people  say,  very  Chinese.  No  other  people  have 
ever  approached  moral  order  and  sodal  stability  through  the 
channel  of  mannore.  Yet  in  Chins,  at  any  rate,  the  metlwdsof 
Confucius  have  had  an  enormous  effect,  and  no  nation  in  the 
vortd  to-day  has  such  a  universal  tradition  of  decorum  and  eelf- 
festraint. 

Later  on  the  influence  of  Confucius  over  his  duke  was  under- 
mined, and  he  withdrew  again  into  private  life.  His  hist  duyu 
ivcrc  saddened  by  the  deatba  of  some  of  his  most  promising  dis- 
ctples.  "No  intelligent  ruler,"  he  said,  "arbes  to  take  mo  ag  bis 
nuwtcr,  and  my  time  has  c^nme  to  die."  .  .  . 

But  he  died  to  live.  Says  Hirth,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Confucius  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  national  character  than  many  emperors  taken  together. 
He  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  essential  Gguros  to  be  considered  io 
connection  with  any  history  of  China.  That  he  coiJd  influence 
his  nation  to  such  a  degree  was,  it  appears  to  me,  due  more  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  nation  than  to  that  of  his  own  ppreonality. 
Had  he  lived  In  any  othi>r  |xirt  uf  the  world,  his  niune  would  per- 
haps be  forgotten.  As  we  have  Kevm.  he  ha<l  formed  hi^  char> 
acter  and  his  pcrsanal  views  on  ninn's  life  from  n  careful  i^tudy  of 
doeumcnlK-i  trlnscly  ccmnmited  wi*Ji  the  moral  philosophy  cidtivnted 
by  formrr  guneratioTUi.  What  ho  pn:ached  to  his  conlcmporaries 
was,  therefore,  not  all  new  to  them ;  but,  hft\Tng  himself,  in  the 
study  of  old  records,  heard  the  dim  voice  of  the  sages  of  the  past, 
he  beiiamo,  as  it  were,  the  megaphone  phonogi-aph  through  which 
were  expressed  to  the  nation  those  views  wlueh  ha  bad  derived 
from  the  early  development  of  the  nation  itself.  ,  .  .  Tlie  great 
influence  of  Confucius's  personality  on  national  life  in  China  was 
due  not  orJy  to  hut  writings  and  his  teachings  oa  rcccpnit-d  by  others, 
but  alao  to  his  doings.    His  personal  chanicter,  as  described  by 

>  B  Irlh-a  Tlt»  AufVltiU  Btdotv  0/  China. 
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hia  disciples  and  in  the  accounts  of  later  wntera,  aomo  of  which 
niaj' !«  entirely  legoodary,  baa  become  the  pottoro  for  millions  of 
thotie  who  are  bout  on  imitating  the  outward  manners  of  a  great 
man.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  did  in  public  was  regulated  to  the 
minutest  detail  l}y  ceremony.  This  waa  uo  invention  of  bis  own, 
since  ceremonial  life  had  been  cultivatixl  many  ci:uluri<s  before 
Confucius ;  but  his  authority  and  example  did  much  to  perpetuate 
what  he  considered  desirable  social  practices." 

The  Chineee  speak  of  Buddhism  and  the  doctrines  of  Lao  Tee 
and  Confucius  as  the  Three  Teael-iiiigg.  Together  they  eonsti- 
lute  tlie  basis  and  point  of  departure  of  all  later  Chinese  thought. 
Their  thorough  study  is  a  necessary  preliminai-y  to  the  establbih- 
mcut  of  any  real  intellectual  and  moral  community  between  the 
great  people  of  the  East  and  the  Western  world." 

Then:  art!  certain  tilings  tu  be  remarked  in  common  of  all  these 
three  teachers,  of  whom  Gautama  was  indisputably  the  (^rcateet 
and  profoundest,  whoso  doctrines  to  this  day  dominate  the  thought 
of  the  great  majority  of  human  beinfi^;  there  are  certain  featured 
in  which  their  teaching  contrasts  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  were  soon  to  take  possession  of  the  western  world.  Primarily 
they  are  peraonal  and  tolerant  doctrines ;  they  are  doctrines  of  a 
Way,  of  a  Path,  of  a  Nobihty,  and  not  doctrines  of  a  churcli  or  a 
general  rule.  And  they  offer  nothing  either  for  or  against  the 
existence  and  worship  of  the  current  gods.  The  Athenian  phi- 
losophers, it  is  to  be  noted,  had  just  the  same  theological  detach- 
ment; Socrates  was  quite  willing  to  bow  pnlitely  or  sacrifice  for- 
mally to  almost  any  divinity,  —  reserving  his  private  thoughts. 
Tliis  attitude  is  flatly  antagonistic  to  the  state  of  mind  that  was 
growing  up  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  Judea,  Kgypt,  and 
Babylonia,  in  which  the  thought  of  the  one  God  was  first  and 
foremost.  Neither  Gautama  Dor  I^iao  Tse  nor  Confucius  had  any 
inkling  of  this  idea  of  &■  jealous  God,  a  Cod  who  would  have  "dodo 
other  gods,"  a  God  of  terrible  Truth,  who  would  not  tolerate  any 
tm-king  belief  in  magic,  witchcraft,  or  old  customs,  or  any  soc- 
rificmg  to  the  god-king  or  any  trifling  with  the  stem  unity  of 
things. 

>  Tb«  rf adcr  will  Gnd  aroolnotetoChap.XXXl.l8.  siimcdL.  C.  S.,«bicb  ^v«* 
tli«  main  dlff«r«Dccii  between  tho  Mnrtiuga  of  Confodua  and  Lao  Tse. 
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The  intolerance  of  tbe  Jewuh  mind  did  keep  its  easential  faith 
dear  aLd  clean.  Tbe  theological  disregard  of  the  great  Eastern 
teachers,  neither  nssenting  nor  denying,  did  on  the  other  hand 
permit  cbborations  of  evplanation  and  accumalationB  of  ritual 
from  the  very  beginning.  Except  for  Gautama's  inHistencc  upon 
Right  Views,  which  was  easily  disregarded,  there  was  no  self- 
cUarmng  elctuent  in  either  Buddhism,  Taoism,  or  Confucianism. 
Thoro  was  no  effective  pi-ohibition  of  superstitious  practices,, 
spirit  raising,  incautatioos,  proetrations,  and  supfJementary  wor- 
&hi{».  At  an  early  stage  a  process  of  encrustation  began,  and  con- 
tinned.  The  new  faiths  caught  idmost  ever>'  disease  of  the  corrupt 
religions  they  sought  to  replace;  they  took  over  the  idols  and  tbe 
temples,  the  altars  and  the  censers. 

Tibet  to-day  is  a  Buddhistic  country,  yet  Gautama,  could  be 
return  to  earth,  might  go  from  end  to  end  of  Tibet  seeking  his  own 
teaching  In  vain.  lie  would  find  that  most  ancient  t>-pe  of  human 
ruler,  a  god-king,  enthroned,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  "living  Buddha." 
At  Lhassa  he  would  find  a  huge  t«mplc  tilled  with  priests,  abbots, 
and  latnas  —  he  whose  only  buildings  were  huts  and  who  made  no 
priests  — and  above  a  high  altjir  he  would  behohl  a  hugo  goJdon 
idol,  which  he  would  learn  wnn  catl(>d  "Gautuma  Buddlia"!  He 
would  hear  services  intoned  lirforc  thifl  divinity,  and  ccri.ain  pre- 
cepts, which  would  be  dimly  familiar  to  him,  murmured  as  re- 
aponses.  Bcll.'i,  incense,  proutratiunM,  would  play  their  part  in 
tJkese  amazing  procccdioge.  At  one  point  in  the  scrricc  a  bcU 
would  be  rung  and  a  mirror  liftpd  up,  while  the  whole  congrega- 
tion,  in  an  access  of  reverence,  bowed  lower.  .  .  . 

About  this  Buddhist  coimtryside  he  would  discover  a  number  of 
curious  little  mechanisms,  little  wind-wheels  and  water-wheels 
spinning,  on  which  brief  prayers  were  inscrilied.  Every  time  these 
thin^  spin,  he  would  learn,  It  counts  as  a  prayer.  "To  whom?" 
he  would  ask.  Moreover,  there  would  be  a  number  of  fl^staffs  in 
the  land  carrying  beautiful  silk  flags,  silk  flags  which  bore  the  per- 
plexing inspription,  "Om  ^fani  pit/tme  hum,"  "the  jewel  Is  in  the 
lotus."  Whenever  the  flag  flaps,  he  would  le-arn.  it  was  a  prayer 
also,  very  beneficial  to  the  gentleman  who  paid  for  the  flag  and  to 
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the  land  gooerally.  Gangs  of  workmen,  employed  by  pious  per- 
sona, would  bo  going  about  tho  country  cutting  this  precious 
formula  on  cliff  and  atoue.  And  this,  he  would  realize  at  last,  was 
what  the  world  bad  oaade  of  his  religion  I  Beneath  this  gaudy 
glitter  was  buried  the  Aryan  Way  to  serenity  of  soul.' 

We  have  already  noted  the  want  of  any  progressive  idea  in 
prinutive  Buddhism.  lu  that  again  it  contrasted  with  Judaism. 
The  idea  of  a  Promise  gave  to  Judaism  a  quality  no  previous  or 
contemporary  rcUgion  displayed  ;  it  mnde  Judaism  historical  and 
dramatic.  It  justified  its  fierce  intolerance  because  it  pointed 
to  an  aim.  In  spite  of  the  truth  and  profundity  of  the  psycholog- 
icaJ  side  of  Gautama's  teaching,  Buddhism  stagnated  and  cor- 
rupted for  the  lack  of  that  directive  idea.  Judaism,  it.  must  be 
confessed,  in  its  earlier  phases,  entered  but  httle  into  the  souls 
of  men;  it  let  them  remain  lustful,  avaricious,  worldly,  or  super- 
BtJtiouB ;  but  b'><:ause  of  itn  persuasion  of  a  proiuise  and  of  a  dinne 
leadership  to  serve  divine  ends,  it  remained  in  (vimparison  with 
Buddhism  bright  aud  expectant,  like  a  ciu-cd-for  sword. 


For  some  time  Buddhism  flourished  in  India.  But  Brahminism, 
with  its  many  gods  and  itfl  endless  variety  of  culta,  always  flour- 
ished by  its  side,  and  the  organization  of  the  Brahmins  grew  more 
powerful,  until  at  last  Ihcy  were  able  to  turn  upon  this  caste- 
denying  cult  and  oust  it  from  India  altogether.  The  story  of  that 
struggle  is  not  to  l>e  told  hero ;  there  were  iwrsecutions  and 
reactione,  but  by  the  eleventli  eentuiy,  except  for  Orissa,  Bud- 
dhist teaching  was  extinct  in  India.  Much  of  its  gentleneew  and 
charity  had,  however,  become  incorporated  with  Brahminism. 

Over  great  areas  of  the  world,  as  our  map  ham  shown,  it  still 
survives;  and  it  is  quite  poasihic  that  in  contact  with  western 
science,  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  history,  the  original  teaching 
of  Gautama,  revived  and  purified,  may  yet  play  a  large  part  in 
the  direction  of  human  deaiiny. 

But  with  the  logg  of  India  the  Aryan  Way  ceased  to  rule  tlie 
lives  of  any  Aryan  peoples.    It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the 

■  8m  Hao'i  TVoMb  in  Taiiani.  Thibet,  and  CMna. 
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one  great  Aryan  religion  ie  now  almcst  exclusively  confined  to 
Mongolian  peoplee,  the.  Aryans  themselves  are  under  the  sway  of 
two  regions,  Christianity  and  Islam,  which  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
essentially  Semitic.  And  both  Buddhism  and  Christianity  wear 
garments  <^  ritual  and  formula  that  seem  to  be  derived  through 
Eellenistic  channels  from  that  land  of  temples  and  priestcr^t, 
Egypt,  and  fiwa  the  mentality  of  the  brown  Hamitic  peoplee. 
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THE  RISE  AND  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
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THE  TWO  WESTERN   REPUBLICS' 

i  1.  The  Beginnirmt  of  the  Latins.  J  2.  X  New  Sort  of  State. 
$  3.  The  Carthaginian  Republic  of  Rich  Men.  §  4.  T/k  First 
Punic  War.  }  5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  the  Spirit  of  Caio. 
§6.  The  Second  Punic  War.  5  7.  The  Third  Punic  War. 
S  8.  Hoto  the  Punic  War  Undermined  Roman  Liberty.  \  9.  Corn- 
parison  of  the  Roman  Republic  with  a  Modem  Slate. 


§1 

IT  ia  now  necessary  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  two  great 
republics  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, and  to  tell  how  Rome  succeeded  in  maintaiaing  for  some 
centuries  an  empire  even  greater  than  tliat  achieved  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander.  But  this  new  empire  vraa,  as  we  shall  try 
to  make  clear,  a  pohtical  structure  differing  very  profoundly  in 
its  nature  from  any  of  the  great  Oriental  empires  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Great  changes  in  the  texture  of  human  society  and  in 
the  conditions  of  social  interrcliitions  had  been  going  on  for  some 
centuries.  The  flexibility  and  transferability  of  money  was  bo- 
oomjng  a  power  and,  like  all  powers  in  inexpert  hands,  a  danger 
in  human  affairs.  It  was  altering  the  relations  of  rich  men  to  the 
atate  and  to  their  poorer  fellow  citizens.  This  new  empire,  the 
Roman  empire,  unlike  all  the  preceding  empires,  was  not  the 
creation  of  a  great  conqueror.  No  Sargon,  no  Thothmcs,  no 
Nebuchadnezzar,  no  C>tus  nor  Alexander  nor  Chandragupta,  was 
its  fountain  head.  It  wiis  mnile  by  a  republic.  It  grew  by  a 
kind  of  iiecesfity  through  new  winccntrating  and  unifj-ing  forces 
that  were  jtt^adily  gathering  power  in  himian  affaire. 

'  A  vtry  iMnvoniont  hntiiilKM^k  (or  Uii«  and  Ui«  ocxt  two  clui(>t«n  ia  HftUiMoo't 
^uUt»n  OuMinc  </  Aomon  Jiittory, 
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But  finit  it  is  neceKsary  to  give  soiuo  idea  of  the  Ktate  of  affnirs 
in  Italy  in  the  centuries  immeUiately  preceding  tiie  appearaoce  of 
Rome  in  the  world's  story. 

Before  1200  b.c.,  that  is  to  say  l)cforc  the  rise  of  the  Assyriao 
empire,  the  siege  of  Trny,  and  the  final  dcstniction  of  Cnos808|j 
but  after  the  time  of  iVmenophis  IV,  Italy,  Ukc  Spain,  was  prot 
ably  still  inhabited  mainly  by  dark  white  people  of  the  more  funda- 
mental Iberian  or  Mediterranean  race.*  This  abon^nal  popula- 
tion was  probably  a  thin  and  backward  one.    But  already  to 
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Italy,  as  in  Greece,  the  Aryans  were  coming  southward.  By 
1000  B.C.  immigrant.s  from  the  north  hod  settled  over  moeC  of 
tl»  north  and  centre  of  Italy,  and,  as  in  Greece,  they  bad  inter- 
married frith  their  darker  predecessonii  and  e8tablishe<i  a  group  of 
Aiyan  laoguageB,  the  [(jdJnn  group,  more  akin  to  the  Keltic 
(Gaelic)  *  than  to  any  other,  of  which  the  mo^t  tnteretitiag  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  was  that  spdcen  by  tlie  Lalia  triJbea 

1  Tor  ItoUaa  prs-liistufy  mc  Mudestov's  Intnrdieiioit  A  FMifoHV  Bomaitu,  mad 
Pecl'a  Stotif  qnd  Bronx  Agt  tn  Italu  nnd  SieUy. 
•  See  Lloj-d  '■  JUoitwtr  a/  ttte  Soman  Pfopt*. 
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t}i«  pl&ins  south  and  eut  of  the  river  'fiber.  ^feAnwhile  the 
Greeks  bad  bcxtn  sottling  down  in  Greece,  nnd  now  they  were  tak- 
ing to  thi?  sea  and  crossing  over  to  SoutJi  Italy  and  Sicily  aad 
eBtablifibinj;  tberoaolvcs  there.  Subeequeotly  they  eatablinhed 
ooIoumb  along  the  French  Riviera  and  founded  Marseilles  upon 
the   Bite   of  on   older   Phcenician   colony.      Another  iuterestiiig 


people  alao  bad  come  into  Italy  by  sea.  These  were  a  brownisb 
sturdy  people,  to  judKC  from  the  pictures  they  have  left  of  them- 
fldve«;  very  probably  they  were  a  tribe  of  thowj  ^Rcao  "dark 
whites"  who  were  beinR  driven  out  of  Grwcp  and  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands  in  between  by  the  Oroekfi.  We  have  already  told 
the  tale  of  Cnossos  (Chapter  X\'7I)  and  of  the  settlement  of  the 
kindred  Philistines  m  Palwtine  (Chapter  XXI,  §  1).  These 
Etruscans,  as  they  were  called  in  Italy,  were  known  even  in  ancient 
timee  to  be  of  Asiatic  origia,  and  it  ie  tempting,  but  probably 
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unjugtifiable,  to  connect  this  tradition  with  the  JEaeai,  the  aham 
epic  of  the  Latin  poet  Virgil,  in  which  the  Latin  civilization  is 
ascribed  to  Trojan  immigrant*  from  Asia  Minor.  (Rtit  the  Tro* 
jans  tbemaelvea  were  probably  an  Arj-an  people  allied  to  the 
Phrj'giane.)  These  Etruscan  people  conquered  most  of  Italy 
north  of  the  Tiber  from  the  Aryan  tribes  who  were  scattered  over 
that  countr>'.  Probably  the  Etruscans  ruled  over  a  Eubjugated 
Italian  population,  90  reversing  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  Arj-ans  were  uppermost. 

Our  map,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  rouj^ly  the  state  of 
affaire  about  750  h.c.,  also  shows  the  establishments  of  the  Phoeni- 
oian  traders,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief,  along  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Spain. 

Of  all  the  peoples  actuaUy  in  Italy,  the  Etruscans  were  by  far 
the  moat  civilized.  They  built  sturdy  fortresses  of  the  Mycanean 
type  of  architecture;  they  had  a  metal  industn,-;  they  used  im- 
ported Greek  pottery  of  a  very  fine  tyije.  The  Ldtin  tribes  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Til»er  were  hy  comparison  barbaric. 

The  Ijalins  were  still  a  rude  fanning  people.     The  centre  of 
their  womhip  wax  a  temple  to  the  tribal  god  Jupiter,  upon  the 
Alban  Mount.     ThiTC  they  giithi-n-d  for  their  chief  festivals  very) 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  early  tribal  gathering  wc  have 
already  imaipned  at  Avebury  (Chapter  XII).    This  gathering- 
place  was  not  a  town.     It  was  a.  high  place  of  assembly.     There 
was  no  population   permanently   there.     There  were,  however, , 
twelve  townships  in  the  Latin  league.     At  one  point  upon  thaj 
Tiber  there  was  a  ford,  and  here  there  was  a  trade  between  Latins* 
and  Etruscans.     At  this  ford  Rome  had  its  begiumnES.     Traders 
anemUed  there,  and  refugees  from  the  twelve  towns  found  an 
■«ylum  and  occupation  at  this  trading  centre.    Upon  the  scvea 
hills  near  the  ford  a  nnimlier  of  settlements  sprang  up,  which 
finally  amalgamated  into  one  city. 

Most  people  have  heard  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  Romulus 
and  Remus,  who  founrlrd  Rome,  and  the  legend  of  how  they  were 
exposed  as  infants  and  sheltered  and  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Little 
value  is  now  attached  to  this  tale  by  modem  historians.  The 
peninsula  of  Italy  was  not  then  the  smihng  land  of  vinej'ards 
and  olive  orchards  it  has  since  become.    It  was  stiU  a  rough  couotiy 
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of  manJ)  and  fortwt,  in  which  ihe  fanners  grazed  their  oatUe  and 
matle  tlipir  cIpariiigM.  Rxjme,  on  th«  Iroundary  between  Latin 
and  Etnwcan,  w:i.s  not  in  a  very  strong  position  fur  defence. 
At  first  there  were  perhaiM*  Latin  kings  in  Ilonie,  tJieii  it  would 
6Ppm  the  city  fell  int«)  the  hands  of  Etriincan  nilers  whone  tyran- 
Dous  conduct  led  at  last  to  their  expulsion,  and  Itonic  became  a 
LatiQ-epeaking  republic.  The  Etniaean  kings  were  ejcpelled  from 
Kotiie  in  the  sixth  century  B.c,  while  the  sueeeasora  of  Ncbuchad- 
neziar  wore  ruling  by  tiie  sufferance  of  the  Medes  in  Babylon, 
while  Confucitu  was  seeldng  u  king  to  reform  the  disorders  of 


III? 

Quoa,  and  while  Gsutaras  was  teaching  the  Ary&a  Way  to  his 
aples  at  Benares. 
Of  the  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Etniscans  we 
cannot  tell  in  any  detail  here.  The  Etnjscans  were  the  better 
armed,  the  more  civilized,  and  the  more  numerous,  and  it  would 
probably  have  gone  hard  with  the  Romans  if  they  had  bad  to 
fight  them  alone.  But  two  ttisaatcrs  happened  to  the  Etruscans 
which  fK>  weakened  Ihpm  thai  the  Romans  were  able  at  last  to 
r  them  altogether.  Tlie  first  of  these  wan  a  war  with  the 
'Greeks  of  Syracu.sc  in  Sicnly  which  destroyed  the  Etrust-an  fleet 
(474  B.C.),  and  the  second  was  a  great  raid  of  the  Gauls  from  the 
north  into  Italy.  These  latter  people  swarmed  into  North  Italy 
and  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Po  towards  the  end  of  the  &fth 
century  b.c,  as  a  couple  of  centuries  later  their  kindred  were  to 
Bwarm  down  into  Greece  and  Afib  Minor  and  settle  in  Galatia. 
The  Etrusoaos  were  thuK  caught  between  hammer  and  anvil,  and 
2a 
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aftrr  a  lonj;  and  intrrmitli'Tit  w&i  the  Romans  wcro  able  to  oat^ 
turc  ^'cii,  aa  £t.nu(CiiD  furtrees,  a  few  auk&  from  Komc,  whjcb  bad 
hitherto  bccD  a  (;rcat  threat  and  aanoyaiioe  to  them. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  8tTUfg;lD  agaioEt  th«  Etniscan  monarcbs, 
the  Tarquins,  that  MaeaiUay's  Lays  oj  Ancient  R&me,  famiUar 
to  every  acboc^boy,  refer. 

But  the  tnvaaon  of  the  Gauls  was  one  of  those  coavulaotu  of 
the  nalioos  that  leave  notliioR  as  it  has  hcca  before.    They  cairit'cl 
their  raiding  right  down  the  Itahan  peninsula,  devaetatioK  all 
.     ,  Etniria.    They  took  and  sacked 

*^^^^^  Rome  {390  B.C.).  According  to 
Roman  legends  —  on  which  doubt 
(Avm  Jk^tfrina)  is  ttirann  —  the  citadd  on  the 
Capitol  held  out,  and  this  also 
the  Gauls  would  have  taken  by 
surprise  at  night,  if  certain  geese 
had  not  been  awakened  by  thor 
stealthy  movementa  axtd  set  up 
such  a  cackling  as  to  arouae  the 
garrison.  After  that  the  Gauls, 
who  were  ill-equipped  for  siege 
operatioiia,  and  perhaps  sufferinR 
from  disease  in  iheir  camp,  were 
bought  off,  and  departed  to  the 
northward  again,  and,  though  they 
made  subsequent  raids,  they  nevw 
again  reached  Rome. 
The  loader  of  the  Gaule  who  snekcd  Rome  was  named  BreDDlu. 
It  is  related  of  hun  that  as  the  gold  of  the  ransom  was  betog 
weighed,  there  was  some  dispute  about  the  justice  of  the  count*^ 
poise,  whercupcD  he  flung  his  sword  into  the  scale,  sa^'ing,  "Va 
victiBl"  ("Woe  to  the  vanquished  I")  —  a  plirase  that  ba£ 
hauntod  the  discussions  of  all  subsequent  ransoms  and  indem- 
liiti<«  down  to  the  present  time. 

For  half  a  century  after  this  experience  Rome  was  engaged  in  a 
Mories  of  wars  to  establish  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  tribe*. 
For  the  burning  of  the  chief  city  seems  to  have  stimulated  rather 
than  crippled  her  energies.    However  much  she  had  suffered, 
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^oet  of  hemrighbotirssepm  to  havo  siiffpreil  more.  By  290  b.c. 
Romo  was  the  mLstreRs  city  of  all  Central  Italy  from  IhB  Arno  to 
south  of  Naples.  She  had  conquered  the  Ktruficnn.s  altogether, 
and  her  boundariea  marched  with  those  of  the  Gniils  to  (he  north 
and  with  the  regions  of  Italy  under  Greek  dominion  (Magna 
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Onecia)  to  the  south.  Along  the  GauUah  boundary  she  had 
planted  garrisons  and  colonial  cities,  and  do  doubt  it  was  becaiiii(> 
of  that  line  of  defence  that  the  raidiui;  enterjirisee  of  the  Gauls 
were  deflected  eastward  into  the  Balkiuw. 

After  what  we  ha\"e  already  told  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
the  constitutions  of  her  cities,  it  will  not  «urpriw!  the  rcsdrr  to 
le&m  that  the  Grccla  of  Sicily  and  Italy  wcro  divided  up  into  a 
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niimbcr  of  separate  city  governments,  of  which  S>Tacu»c  mid 
Tiirentum  (the  modem  Taronto)  were  the  chief,  and  that  they 

bad  no  common  rule 


of  direction  or  polic>'. 
Bu!  now,  alarmed  at 
the  spread  of  tliu 
Roman     power,     they 

looked    across    the ^ 

Adriatic  for  help,  an^J^H 
found  it  in  the  amW-^ 
lions  of  Pyrrfius,  the 
king  of  Kpirus.  Be- 
tween the  Romans  and 
Pyrrhus  these  Greeks 
of  Magna  Grffcia  were 
very  much  in  the  same 
position  that  Greece 
proper  had  been  in, 
between  the  Macedo- 
nians and  the  Pcreians 
half  a  century  before. 

The  reader  will  re- 
member that  Kpims, 
the  part  of  Greece  that 
is  closest  to  the  lice)  uf 
ItAly,  waa  the  native 
land  of  01)*mpia3,  tho 
mother  of  Alexander. 
Id  the  kaleidoacopic 
changes  of  the  tnap 
that  followed  the 
death  of  fUexandcr, 
EpiruB  was  sometimes 
BTvamped  by  Macedo- 
nia, Eometimcs  inde- 
pendent. This  Pyrrhus 
was  a  kinsman  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  and  a  monarch  of  ability 
and  enterprise,  and  be  seems  to  have  planned  a  career  of  conquest 
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is  Italy  and  Sicily,  He  commanded  an  admirable  army,  agaiDSt 
wbich  the  comparatively  inexpert  Honoan  levies  could  at  first  do 
little.  His  army  iucludcd  all  the  establiHhed  nulitan'  devices  of 
the  lime,  an  infantry  phalanx,  TliesKalian  cavjilrj'  and  twenty 
fighting  elephants  fn>m  tlie  east.  He  muled  the  Romans  at 
Heraclea  (280  B.C.),  and,  pressing  after  them,  defeated  them  again 


at  Auscuiiim  (279  b.c.)  in  their  own  territory.  Then,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  Romans  further,  he  ma<lc  a  truce  with  them,  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  Sicily,  and  so  brought  the  rca 
power  of  Carthage  into  alliance  against  him.  For  Carthage  could 
not  afford  to  have  a  strong  [xjwer  cHtablii^hed  so  close  to  her  as 
Sicily.  Rome  in  those  days  seemed  to  the  Carthaginians  a  far 
less  serious  threat  than  the  possibility  of  another  Alexander  the 
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Great  ruling  Sicily.  A  Carthagiiuaii  fleet  appeared  off  tfa«  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  thorofore,  to  encourage  or  induce  the  Romans  to 
ruiew  the  struggle,  and  Rome  and  Carthage  wec'e  definitely  allied 
against  the  invader. 

This  intorixiaition  of  Carthage  was  fatal  to  Pyrrhus.  Without 
any  decisive  battle  his  power  wilted,  and,  after  a  disaslrous  re- 
pulse io  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  camp  of  Bencvcntum,  he  had 
to  retire  to  Epirus  (275  B.C.). 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Pyrrhus  loft  Sicily,  ho  said  ho  loft  it 
to  be  the  battleground  of  Home  and  Cnrtbage.  Ho  was  killed 
three  years  later  in  a  battle  in  the  streets  of  .\igo8.  Tlie  war 
agaioBt  Pyrrhus  was  won  by  the  Cartha^nian  fleet,  and  Rome 
reaped  a  full  half  of  the  harvest  of  victory.  Sicily  fell  completely 
to  Carthage,  and  Rome  came  down  to  the  toe  and  heel  of  Italy, 
and  looked  across  the  Straits  of  Messina  at  her  new  rival.  In 
eleven  years'  time  (204  ji.c.)  the  prophecy  of  Pyrrhus  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  first  of  the  three  Punic  * 
Ware,  had  begun. 
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But  we  \rrite  "Rome"  and  the  "Romans,"  and  we  have 
to  explain  what  manner  of  people  these  were  who  were  playing  a 
rWe  of  conquest  that  had  hitherto  been  played  only  by  able  and 
aggre.'tBive  monarehs. 

I'heir  state  was,  in  the  fifth  century  b.c,  a  republic  of  the 
Aryan  type  very  similar  to  a  Greek  arwtocratic  republic.  The 
earliest  accounts  of  the  social  life  of  Rome  give  us  a  picture  of  a 
very  primitive  Arj-an  community.  "In  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  Rome  was  still  an  aristocratic  commu- 
nity of  free  peasants,  occupying  an  area  of  nearly  400  square  miles, 
with  a  population  certainly  not  exceeding  150,000,  almost  entirely 
dispersed  over  the  countrj^-side  and  divided  into  seventeen  dis- 
tricts or  rural  tribes.  MoHt  uf  the  fumities  had  a  t^mall  hoi 
and  a  cottage  of  their  own,  where  father  and  sons  lived  and  work< 
together,  growing  corn  for  the  most  part,  with  here  and  there  a 

■  LbUd  P«Fii—  CaKhii0i»Iii&ii.    Pumcu»  (fiAJ-)  ~  CnrtliaciouBi  •.•■  PboniioiMk 

*8e«  PtXhmm.  OvUimv  of  Jtcmon  Hidtiry:    Momnara.  Uiiiorxf  of  Rvmt:    uid 

tlw  UBtaHw  uf  tbe  Roman  EiaiiUv  b^  Bury.  H.  StUftK  Jodm,  aitd  W.  E.  QaiUamL 
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strip  of  vine  or  olive.  Tbolr  few  head  of  cattle  wer«  kept  at  pas- 
tioie  on  the  neighbooring  common  land ;  their  clothes  and  simple 
'  Snplements  of  buabaadry  they  made  far  themselves  at  home. 
Only  ut  rare  intervals  and  on  e[)ccial  uccuaiun^  would  they  make 
their  wuy  into  the  fortified  town,  which  wu«  the  centre  at  onco  of 
their  rcUgion  and  their  fj^ovcmracnt.  Here  ircrc  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  shope  of  the  artisans 
and  traders,  where  corn,  oil,  or  wine  could  be  bartered  in  snmll 
quantities  for  salt  or  rough  tools  and  weapons  of  iron."  ' 

Thia  community  followed  the  usual  tradition  of  a  division  into 
aristocratic  and  common  citizens,  who  were  called  in  Rome  patri- 
eiaDB  and  plcbt-iiuis.    Th«se  were  the  citizena;   the  slave  or  out- 
tajader  had  no  more  part  in  the 
8tat«  than  he  bod  in  Greece. 
But  the  couBtitution  differed 
from  any  Grc«k  constitution 
in  the  fact  thai  a  great  part  of 
the  ruling  power  was  gathered 
into    the    hands    of    a    body 
called  the  Senate,  which  was 
neither  purely  n  body  of  heredi' 
tary  nierabcrs  nor  directly  an 
ele<!ted  a-nd  representative  one. 

It  WDK  H  nominated  one,  and  in  the  earlier  period  it  was  nominated 
solely  from  among  the  patricians.  It  existed  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  kin^,  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  it  was  the  king  who  nom- 
inated the  senators.  But  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (510 
B.C.),  the  supreme  government  was  vested  iu  the  hands  of  two 
elected  rulers,  the  conatds;  and  it  was  the  consuls  who  took  over 
the  buflinem  of  appointing  senators.  In  the  early  dajrs  of  the 
Republic  only  patricians  were  eligible  as  consuls  or  senators,  and 
the  share  of  the  plebeians  in  tbe  government  consisted  merely  in  a 
right  to  vote  for  the  consuls  and  other  public  officials.  Even  for 
that  purpose  their  votes  did  not  hare  the  same  value  as  those  of 
their  patrician  fellow  citizens.  But  their  votes  had  at  any  rate 
sufficient  weight  to  induce  many  of  tbe  patrician  candidates  to 
profoeB  a  more  or  less  sincere  ooncem  for  plebeian  grieTanoes. 

■  Fomro.  The  Ormlncm  and  OecMno  of  Rome, 
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In  the  early  phases  of  the  Roman  state,  moreover,  the  plebeiana 
were  not  only  excluded  from  public  office,  but  from  ititermarriage 
with  the  patriciaD  clase.  The  administratioD  was  evidently  pri- 
marily a  patrician  affair. 

The  eiiriy  phaae  of  Roman  affairs  was  therefore  an  aristoc* 
nifiy  of  a  very  pronounced  type,  and  the  internal  history  of  Rome 
for  the  two  centuries  and  a  hiilf  between  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
EtniMcan  king,  Tarqiiin  the  Provid,  and  the  be^nning  of  the  first 
Piinic  War  (264  h.c),  wa«  very  largely  a  struggle  for  mastery 
l)etwrrn  those  two  ordere,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It 
was,  in  fact,  closely  parallel  with  the  struggle  of  aristocracy  and 
domocracy  in  the  city  states  of  Greece,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
GrcGfo,  there  were  whole  elaases  in  the  community,  slaves,  freed 
slaves,  im|)roperUed  free  men,  outkndors,  and  tlie  like,  who  were 
entirely  ou1«tde  and  beneatli  the  xtruggle.  We  have  already 
noted  the  essential  differcndfi  of  Greek  democracy  and  what  is 
called  democracy  in  the  world  to-day.  Another  minuscd  word 
is  the  Roman  term  jrroUiariat,  which  in  modern  jargon  mnans  all 
the  unpropcrticd  people  in  a  modern  state.  In  Home  the  prO'} 
Ictarii  were  a  voting  di^i^on  of  fully  qualified  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty was  less  than  10,000  copper  asses  (=  £275).  They  were  an 
enrolled  class;  their  value  to  the  state  consisted  in  their  raisingj 
families  of  citizens  (proles  =  offspring),  and  from  their  ranks  wersi 
drawn  the  colonists  who  went  to  form  new  Latin  cities  or  to  gar-i 
rison  important  points.  But  the  proletarii  were  quite  distinct  in 
origin  from  slaves  or  frecdmen  or  the  miscelluueous  driftage  of  a 
town  slum,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  modern  political  disctusion 
should  be  confused  by  an  inaccurate  uste  nf  a  t^rm  which  has  no 
exjict  modem  equivalent  and  which  expresses  nothing  real  tn 
modern  social  classification. 

The  mass  of  the  details  of  this  struggle  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  we  can  afford  to  ignore  in  thisoutJine.  It  wasastnig^ 
which  showed  the  Romans  to  be  a  people  of  a  curiously  shrewd 
character,  never  forcing  things  to  a  destructive  crisis,  but  being 
within  the  limits  of  their  discretion  grasping  hard  dealers.  The 
patrivians  made  a  mt^an  use  of  their  pt^litieal  advantages  to  grovr 
rich  through  the  national  conquests  at  the  expense  not  only  of 
the  defeated  enemy,  but  of  the  poorer  plebeian,  whose  farm  bad 
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been  nt^cctcd  and  who  had  fallnn  into  debt  dutinfc  his  military 
service.  The  plcbcinna  were  ouatcd  from  any  share  Id  the  con- 
quen>d  lands,  which  the  patricians  dividod  up  amoag  themselves. 
The  introduction  of  money '  probably  increawed  the  faciUties  of 
the  iwurer  and  the  diiEciiItles  of  the  borrowing  dpbtor. 

Thn«  sorta  of  pressiire  won  the  plebeians  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  gptxl  things  that  were  coming 
to  Hume  jw  nhf.  y^rvw  jKiwerful.  The  first  of  theee  (I)  waa  the 
general  etrikc  of  plebeians;  the  plebeians  seem  to  have  invented 
the  strike,  which  now  makes  its  first  appearance  in  history.  Twice 
they  actually  marched  riftht  out 


I 


of  Rome,  thi-eatcning  to  make 

a  tww  eity  higher  up  the  Tiber, 

and   twice  thLs  threat  proved 

concluai%'e.    Thesecond  mebhod 

of  pressure  (2)  waa  the  threat 

of  a  tyranny.    Just  as  in  Attica 

(tbc  little  .state  of  which  Athene 

was  the  capital),  Peisidtratus 

raii^  hinuwlf  to  po^ver  on  tlie 

support  of  the  poorer  distiictn, 

80  there  was  to  l>e  found  in  most 

Seriods  of  plebeian  discontent 

mne  ambitioua  man  ready  to 

6giire  as  a  leader  and  wrest 

power  from  the  senate.     For  a  long  time  the  Roman  patrieiana 

were  clever  enough  to  beat  every  such  potential  tyrant  by  giving 

in  to  a  certain  ext«nt  to  the  plebeians.     And  finally  (3)    there 

were  patricians  big-minded  and  far-seeing  enough  to  insist  upon 

the  need  of  rvcoaciliation  with  the  plebeians. 

Thus  in  509  D.C.,  Valcriua  PopUcola  (3),  the  consul,  enacted  that 
whenever  the  life  or  rights  of  any  citixen  were  at  stake,  there 
should  bo  an  appeal  from  the  magistrates  to  the  general  assembly. 
This  Lex  Valeria  wag  "the  Habeas  Corpus  of  Rome,"  and  it  freed 
the  Roman  plebeians  from  the  worst  dangers  of  class  vindictiveness 
in  the  law  courts. 

In  4M  B.C.  occurred  the  firnt  strike  (1).     "After  the  I^atin  war 
>  J.  WolU.  Short  HiMtont  oS  Rom*  to  Ihe  Death  ^  Avvuttu. 
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the  preeaure  (rf  debt  had  become  excMsiTe,  and  Uic  plebetAtis  naw 
with  indignation  their  friends,  who  had  often  served  the  stats, 
bravely  in  the  legiona,  thrown  into  chains  and  rodueed  to  alaveiy^ 
at  the  demand  of  patrician  creditors.  War  was  ra^ng  against 
the  VnLscians;  l)ut  thp  legionarifts,  on  their  vietorioun  return, 
rpfiised  any  longnr  U>  obey  the  conHuls,  and  marchod,  though  with- 
out any  disorder,  to  the  Sacred  Mount  beyomi  the  Anio  (up  tho 
l^hcr).  There  they  po'^parnd  to  found  a  new  city,  since  the  rights, 
of  flitizflnfl  wore  denied  to  them  in  tho  old  one.  The  patricii 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  plebeians,  rctumiDg  to  Rome 
from  tho  "First  Secession,"  roeoived  tho  privilt^  of  having 
officers  of  their  own,  tribunes  and  jadileB." 

In  485  B,c.  arose  Spurius  Cnasius  {2),  a  consul  who  carried  aa 
Agrarian  I^aw  securing  ptibUc  land  for  the  plebeiims.  But  the 
next  year  he  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  and  oondenincd 
to  death.    His  hiw  never  came  into  operation. 

There  followed  a  long  struggle  on  tho  part  of  the  plebeians  t* 
have  the  laws  of  Rome  written  down,  so  (hat  they  would  no  longer 
have  to  trust  to  patrician  memorits.  In  451—150  B.C.  the  taw  of 
the  Twelve  Tablw  was  published,  thp  Iwwis  of  all  Roman  law. 

But  in  otxier  that  the  Twelve  Tables  should  be  fonniilatcd,  a 
committee  of  ten  (the  decemviruic)  was  appointed  in  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  magistrates.  A  second  decemvirate,  appointed  in 
succession  to  the  first,  attempted  a  sort  of  aristocratic  oounteN 
revolution  under  Appius  Claudius.  The  plebeians  withdrew 
again  a  second  time  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  Appius  Claudius 
Committed  nuicide  in  prison. 

In  440  came  a  famine,  and  a  second  attempt  to  found  a  popular 
tyranny  upon  the  popular  wrongs,  by  Spurius  Mielius,  a  wealthy 
plebeian,  which  cnde<l  in  his  aesosBination. 

Aft«r  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (390  b.c.),  Marcus  ^^anliua, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Capitol  when  the  gcMe  had  saved 
it,  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader.  The  plebcianB  were  Buffering 
severely  from  the  after^war  usurj-  and  profiteering  of  the  patridaos, 
and  were  incurring  heavy  debts  in  rebuilding  and  restocking  their 
farms.  MaiJiua  siJeut  his  fortune  in  releasing  debtors.  He  was 
accused  by  the  patricians  of  tyrannous  intentions,  condemned, 

•  J.  WaDi. 
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aod  mffpred  the  fate  of  condemned  tmitore  in  Home,  boing  ftung 
from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  precipitous  e<igp  of  that  same  Capites 
Line  Hill  he  had  defended. 

In  376  Bx-.,  Liciniufl,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  tribunes  for  the 
people,  b^^  a  long  struggle  witli  the  patricians  by  making  certiun 
proposale  called  the  Liciniaii  Ru^atioiis,  thftt  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  public  land  token  by  uny  single  citizen,  so 
leaving  some  for  everybody,  that  outstanding  dfibta  should  be 
forgiven  without  interest  upon  the  repajTnent  of  the  principal, 
and  that  henceforth  one  at  least  of  the  two  consuls  should  be  a 
plebeian.  This  precipitated  a  ten-year  atxug^e.  The  plebeian 
power  to  stop  business  by  the  veto  of  their  rftpreiwntativfa,  the 
tribunes,  was  fully  exercised.  In  caen-a  of  national  extremity  it 
was  the  custom  to  set  all  other  magistrates  aside  and  appoint  one 
leader,  the  Dictator.  Rom©  had  done  euch  a  thing  during  times 
of  military  neccesity  before,  but  now  the  patricians  set  up  a  Dic- 
tator in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  with  the  idea  of  crushing  Licinius 
altogether.  Tliey  appointed  Caraillus,  who  had  besieged  and  taken 
Voii  from  the  li^-ruscami.  But  C'amillus  was  a  wiser  man  than  his 
supportoni;  he  brought  about  a  compromise  between  the  two 
ordon  in  whicli  most  of  the  demands  of  the  plebeians  were  con- 
ceded {366  B.C.),  dedicated  a  temple  to  Concord,  and  resigned  his 
power, 

Thereafter  the  struggle  between  the  orders  abated.  It  abated 
because,  among  other  influences,  the  social  differences  between 
pairiciana  and  plebeians  were  diminishing.  Tnule  was  coming 
to  Rome  with  increasing  political  power,  and  many  plebeians  were 
growing  rich  and  many  patricians  becoming  relatively  poor.  Intor- 
marringe  had  been  rendered  possible  by  a  change  in  the  law,  and 
social  intermixture  was  going  on.  While  the  rich  plebeians  were 
becoming,  if  not  aristocratic,  at  least  oUgarcbic  in  habits  and  8>-m- 
pathy,  new  clnwies  were  springing  up  in  Romi?  with  fresh  interests 
and  no  politiciil  standing.  P.irticularly  abundant  were  the  freed- 
men,  slaves  set  free,  for  the  most  port  artisuiu,  but  some  of  them 
traders,  who  were  growing  wealthy.  And  the  Senate,  no  longer 
a  purely  patrician  body  —  since  various  official  positions  were 
DOW  open  to  plebeians,  and  such  plebeian  officials  became  senatore 
—  was  becoming  now  an  assembly  of  all  the  wealthy,  able,  ener* 
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getJc,  and  iaflueDtial  men  in  the  elate.  The  Roman  power  was 
expending,  and  as  it  expanded  these  old  class  oppositions  of  the 
early  LuLiii  comniuuily  were  becoming  unmeaning.  Iliey  veto 
bdng  replaced  by  new  associations  and  new  antagonisms.  Rich 
men  of  all  originB  were  being  drawn  together  into  a  eomoion  in- 
terest Bgftinst  tiie  communistic  ideas  of  the  poor. 

In  390  B.C.  Rome  was  a  miserable  little  city  on  the  bordere  of 
Etruria,  being  sacked  by  the  Gauls;  in  275  bx.  she  was 
and  unifying  all  Italy,  from  the  Amo  to  the  Straits  of  Me 
The  compromise  of  Camillus  (8fi7  b.c.)  had  put  an  end  to  internal 
dissensions,  and  left  her  energies  free  for  expansion.  And  the 
same  queer  combination  of  sagacity  and  aggreepive  Eclfi^hnces 
that  hud  (list  inguiiihpcl  the  war  of  linr  orders  at  home  and  enabU 
her  popidation  to  worry  out  a  balance  of  power  witliout  nny^ 
catastrophe,  marks  her  policy  abroad.  She  understood  the  value 
of  allies;  she  could  as.siniilate;  abroad  as  at  home  slie  could  in 
those  days  at  least  "  give  and  take "  with  a  certain  fairness  and 
sanity.  There  lay  the  pectdlar  power  of  Rome.  By  that  it  was 
she  succeeded  where  Athens,  for  example,  had  conspicuously  failed*i 

The  Athenian  democracy  suffered  much  from  that  narrownees 
of  "patriotism"  which  is  ttie  ruin  o''  all  nationtL  "Athens  for  the 
Athenians"  was  the  guiding  pr^aciple  of  hpj"  rule,  and  "tax  the 
foreigner"  her  siiliBtitiite  for  political  wisdom.'  Even  Pcriclea 
used  the  funds  of  the  allies  to  brautify  the  cnpiL'd  city.  Sn  Athens 
was  disliked  and  envird  by  her  own  empire;  her  disasters  wcro 
not  felt  and  sharcdas  disasters  by  her  subject-cities.  Tlic  sbrcwdCFi , 
nobler  Roman  senators  of  the  great  years  of  Home,  before  the 
Punic  War  overstrained  her  moral  strength  and  began  her  degcnor*- 


■  But  Doto  that  Atben*  Imd  (1)  no  Uukm  od  (onisDcra.  and  lofUoted  na  dia- 
kbililio*  oa  ttiani  es«ept  abaoiicoof  citu«D*tup.     No  ''oxpuUio-aanf  aJicru"  nuch  «| , 
waro  roKulju  at  SpaitA,  and  ctmuanu  ia  must  pUo«e.     Tbis  b  a  frrquoul  Alhnii 
boiuit.     Cp.  Thuoydidcs.  ii.  39.  "  Our  dty  i*  thrnwn  open  M  the  vrurld.   Wc  net 
rapel  &  foreiKuer  m  jirovaut  Um  tram  Mdna  and  loaraiitg  Knytliins  of  vhicb 
Mcrot.  if  ntvoali^d.  miitht  bo  UMful  to  nn  mnmy."     (3)  PrnctiDaUv  FriM  Tnulv ;  otHf^ 
R BMeral  6  p^r  oodI.  import daty.     (3] Gr»Bl IntorMt In  fbmign plana.  miwUtutknB, 
mtat«m>.  «b;.    AthAna  wbj  vary  oppro«iv« — bj-  rDod«m   rtaDdttrd* — la  Ut . 
nibjHtralllM :    chiefly  becauM  Uiote  wu  do  rapmsentatiui).  and  b«<-*u«e  ahv 
■o  inncli  at  yni.    Bat  «vco  ben,  nftnr  her  d«fcat.  in  404.  Ilivy  voluolarily  nlhand] 
to  her  unin,    Tlw  wcond  AthenUn  Empire  iras  col  in  soy  way  foroed  upon  i 
—  Q.  M. 
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,were  not  only  willing  in  the  la.st  resort  to  share  their  privileges 
the  mass  of  their  own  pcopb,  but  carter  to  incorporate  their 
Sturdieat  antagonists  upon  tormK  of  raiiiality  with  themselves. 
They  extended  their  citizcnahip  cautiously  but  steadily.  Some 
cities  became  Roman,  with  even  a  voting  share  in  the  government. 
Othe.rs  had  self-goverament  and  the  right  to  trade  or  marrj-  in 
Rome,  without  full  Eioman  citizenship.  Garrisons  of  full  citiicns 
were  set  up  at  strategic  points,  and  ccJonies  with  variable  privileges 
established  amidst  the  purely  conquered  peoples.  The  need  to 
keep  communications  open  in  this  great  and  growing  mass  of 
citizenship  was  evident  from  the  first.  Printing  and  paper  were 
not  yet  available  for  intercourse,  but  a  system  of  high  roads  fol- 
!owe<l  tlie  I-atin  speech  and  the  Roman  rule.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Appian  Way,  ran  from  Rome  ultimately  into  the  heel  of  Italy. 
It  wa»  liegiin  1^  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (who  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius  of  a  century  earlier] 
in  312  B.C. 

According  to  a  census  made  in  265  b.c,  there  were  already  in 
the  Uoman  dominions,  that  is  to  say  in  Italy  south  of  (he  Amo, 
300,000  citizens.  They  all  bad  a  common  interest  in  tbc  welfare 
of  the  state ;  tliey  were  all  touched  a  little  with  the  diffused  king- 
Khip  of  the  n^public.  Tliis  whs,  wi»  havp  to  note,  an  abttolutely 
new  thing  in  the  history  of  mankind.  All  consitlttrable  states  and 
kingdoms  and  empires  hitherto  had  been  cnmmimities  by  mere 
otirdicnce  In  nome  bciid,  wimc  monarch,  upon  whose  moods  and 
character  the  public  welfare  was  holplcstfly  dcpcn<Iont.  No  re- 
pubUc  had  hitherto  euccocded  in  being  anything  more  than  a  city 
state.  The  so-called  Athenian  "empire"  was  simply  a  city  state 
directing  its  allies  and  its  subjugated  citt<!s.  lu  a  few  decades 
the  Roman  republic  was  destined  to  extend  it«  citizenship  into 
the  valley  of  the  PD,  to  assimilat*  the  kindred  Gnuts,  replacing 
their  language  by  Latin,  and  to  set  up  a  Latin  city,  Aquileia,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  S9  B.C.  all  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  Roman  citizens;  in  212  A,D.  the  citizenship  waa 
extended  to  all  free  men  in  the  empire.' 

'  Havcrfinld  xays  —  and  I  tliink  lie  is  rlnlit  —  that  Rome  ]L*d  a  cr««l  advuklAce 
in  bpr  Imperial  drrvflopmnit  —  vi»..  ihnt  bTh?  wm  ■  cily  lutd  not  b  luttioo.  A 
tutioD  impUes  aome  unity  of  no,  and  race  praludin.    A  dtjr  i»  bawd  on  ih*  min 
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TtuB  extraordinar>'  political  growth  vas  manifestly  tho  prpcuraor 
of  all  modero  stutcs  of  the  wcatcm  tj-pc.  It  iB  aa  intt^rmtiDK  to 
tbo  political  student,  therefore,  as  a  carboniferous  amphibian  or 
an  archccopleryx  to  the  student  of  zooIokichI  drvclopmcnt.  It  is 
the  primitive  type  of  the  now  dominant  order.  Its  experiences 
throw  light  upon  all  aubsequent  political  history. 

One  natural  result  of  this  growth  of  a  democracy  of  hundrada , 
of  thousands  (rf  citizens  scattered  over  the  greater  jmrt  of  Italy 
was  the  growth  in  power  of  the  Senate.  ITiere  had  tjcen  in  the 
development  of  the  Roman  constitution  a  variety  of  forms  of  the 
popular  assembly,  the  plebeian  assembly,  the  asseaibly  by  Lribea, 
the  aescmbly  by  centuries,  and  the  like,  into  which  variety  we 
cannot  enter  here  with  any  fulloess;  but  the  idea  was  established 
that  with  the  popular  assembly  lay  tho  power  of  initiating  laws. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a  sort  of  parallel  go\'emment  in 
this  sysfinn.  The  ajwcmbly  by  tribes  or  by  centuries  was  an 
assembly  of  the  u7w)/c  citizen  Itody,  patrician  and  plebeian  logctlicr; 
the  assembly  of  the  plebeians  was  c^  course  an  assembly  only  of 
the  plebeifLD  class.  Kach  aEsembly  had  its  own  ofHcids:  the 
former,  the  coitsuls,  etc. ;  the  latter,  the  tribunes.  While  Home 
was  a  little  state,  twenty  miles  square,  it  was  possible  to  assemble 
something  like  a  representative  gathering  of  the  people,  but  it 
will  be  manifest  that  with  the  means  of  communication  existing 
in  Italy  at  that  time,  it  wa£  now  impossible  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  citizens  even  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  what  waB  going 
on  at  Rome,  much  leas  to  take  any  effective  part  io  political  life 
there.  Aristotle  in  his  Polities  had  already  i>ointcd  out  the  virtue 
disenf ranch isrment  of  voters  who  lived  out  of  the  city  and  were 
preoccupied  nnth  agrictiUiinil  pursuits,  and  this  sort  of  disenfran- 
thisement  by  mechanical  difficulties  applied  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Roman  citinens.  With  the  growth  of  Rome  au  mianticipated 
weakness  crept  into  political  life  tiirouKh  these  causes,  and  the 
popular  assembly  became  more  and  more  a  gathering  of  political 
hacks  and  the  city  riffra£r,  and  less  and  lesR  a  representation  of 

(Mt  <A  eitii«iDahip.  We  Htuiuld  liBve  said  la  St.  Paul :  "CitiMn  or  no  HtUpn,  you 
ftr«  only  ■  Lovootiiw  J«w."  But  ■  ItoDutD.  apponnUr.  did  iu>t  think  bf  Mylnc  m. 
Honce  the  gnat  Crtedoia  vitb  whiofa  ompwon  4Ad  i«a«tors  u*  token  from  othei 
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tbe  ordinary  worthy  citizens.  The  popular  assemblj'  came  nearest 
to  power  and  dignity  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  From  that  period 
it  steadily  declined  In  influence,  and  the  new  Senate,  which  was 
DO  longer  a  patrician  body,  with  a  homogeneous  and  on  tbe  whole 
a  noble  tradition,  but  a  body  of  rich  men,  ex-magistratce,  powerful 
ofBcioJs,  bold  adventurers,  and  the  like,  pervaded  by  a  Btrong  dis- 
podtioa  to  return  to  the  idea  of  hereditary  qualificatioD,  became 
for  throe  centuries  the  ruling  power  in  the  Roman  world. 

There  are  two  devict^  tunce  known  tn  tbe  world  which  might 
have  enabled  the  popular  government  of  Rome  to  go  on  develo^v 
ing  beyond  its  climux  in  the  liays  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  but  neither  of  tbcm  occurred 
to  the  Roman  mind.  The  firtit  of  thenc  devices  wan  a  proper  use 
of  print.  In  our  account  of  early  Alexandria  wc  have  already  re- 
marked upon  tbe  straogo  fact  that  printed  books  did  not  come 
into  tbe  world  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  b.c.  This  account 
of  Roman  affairs  forooe  us  to  repeat  that  remark.  To  the  modem 
mind  it  ia  clear  tliat  a  widespread  popular  government  demands, 
as  a  neccMiary  condition  for  health,  a  steady  mipply  of  correct 
informatiou  upon  public  affairs  to  all  the  citizens  and  a  main- 
tenance of  interest.  The  popular  govemmenta  in  the  modem 
states  that  have  sprung  up  on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic  dxiring 
the  laat  two  centuries  have  liecn  poHnibln  only  through  the  mors 
or  lees  honest  and  thorough  ventilation  of  public  atfairs  through 
the  press.  But  in  Italy  the  only  way  in  which  the  government  at 
Rome  could  cominunicite  with  any  body  of  it«  citizeng  plwwhera 
was  by  the  antiquated  device  of  .sending  a  hemld,  and  with  the 
individual  citizen  it  could  hold  no  communication  by  any  means 
at  all 

The  second  device,  for  wbich  the  English  are  chiefly  responsible 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  the  Romans  never  used,  was  the 
almost  equally  obvious  one  of  representative  government.  For 
the  old  Popular  jWembly  (in  its  threefold  form)  it  would  have 
been  poasibic  to  have  substituted  a  gathering  of  ddc^tes.  Later 
ABi  in  history,  the  English  did,  an  the  slate  grew,  realize  tliin  ncoes- 
Vty.  Certain  men,  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  were  called  up  to 
Westminster  to  speak  and  vote  for  local  feeling,  and  were  more 
or  less  fonnally  cleetcd  for  that  end.    The  Roman  situation  seems 
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to  a  modem  mind  to  have  caUed  aloud  for  such  a  modification. 
It  was  never  made' 

The  method  of  asseinbtiiig  the  comitia  tributa '  (one  of  the  three 
taiua  Forms  of  the  Popular  Aitaembty)  waa  by  the  proclamatioa 
of  a  herald,  who  vme  ncccesarlLy  inaudible  to  most  of  It^aly,  ecvcn- 
teea  days  before  the  date  of  the  gathering.  The  augurs,  the  pricgta 
of  divination  whom  Rome  had  inherited  from  the  Etruscans, 
examined  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  beasts  on  the  night  before  the 
actual  assembly,  and  if  they  thought  fit  to  say  that  these  gory 
portents  were  unfavourable,  the  comitia  tnbuia  disperaed.  But  if 
the  augurs  reported  that  the  livent  were  propitious,  there  was  a 
great  blowing  of  horns  from  the  Capitol  and  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  the  assembly  went  on.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air, 
either  in  the  httle  Fonim  beneath  the  Capitol  or  in  a  Btill  smaller 
recess  opening  out  of  the  Fonun,  or  in  the  military  exerciHing 
ground,  the  Campus  Martius,  now  the  meat  crowded  part  of 
modem  Rome,  Init  then  an  open  sI^ao(^  BiiMinetw  begun  at  dawn 
with  prayer.  There  wer«  no  scats,  and  this  probably  helped 
to  recoQcilc  the  citizen  to  the  rule  that  cvcrj'thing  ended  at 
siuset. 

After  the  opening  prayer  came  a  discussion  of  the  measxires  to 
be  considered  by  the  assembly,  and  the  proposals  before  the 
meeting  were  read  out.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  there  were  no 
printed  copies  distributed?  If  any  copies  were  handed  about,  they 
must  have  been  in  manuscript,  and  each  copy  must  have  been 
liable  to  errors  and  deliberate  falsification.  No  questions  seem 
to  have  been  allowed,  but  private  individuals  might  address  the 
gathering  with  the  permisaon  of  the  presiding  magistrate. 

<  The  polnl  nued  here  (Jut  Rome  neixr  duvolcipcd  reprwentalioo  la  a  veiT 
IntorMtinc  one.  Thoni  wu  a  golden  rbniipo  in  tbe  Sorul  Wv  (90  o.c).  The 
bJUm  of  Rome  (iocii)  r«vujud.  luid  ML  up  ■  Mninter  Home  in  CVirfinlum. '  Now.  Co 
our  Blind*,  the  obvioiu  thing  for  them  to  do  woj  (1)  tn  rnkke  Corfiniuin  ioaC  k 
MpItAt ;  (2)  to  Mt  up  d  piLrliuitent  there,  ootuUtiog  of  r«pr«waUtivN  drawn  (ron 
tli«  allite.  who  lirod.  of  counc,  all  over  Itnlr.  Kot  >  bit  of  it.  They  iii*d«  Cot- 
fioluin  a  cll^  8lA(«  <aol  a  capital),  and  feimvd  theiuaolvoa  all  to  b«  ciUjeue  of  tl, 
meetiog  in  a  primarv  nonctnUy  tJicrp.  Thry  abo  act  ui>.  it  b  true,  a  aeaat«  ot 
MO ;  but  this  was  iiut  a  ropy  of  the  Roman  seitat*.  and  tint  n  rDproMiDtativ*  body 
(aM  MommMD.  vol.  tii  tip.  237-8.  Ens.  tnna.).  Uudor  the  Romim  Einpire  tbcn 
WMW  genna  o(  reprracatation  in  prnvlndrj  amcmbiUM  :  »do  Bury.  Shidrtit'i  Reman 
Bmpirt,  on  the  evneilium  hugJiiiutue  in  Guul  and  rA  noiyA  In  Aaia  Minor.  —  £•  B. 

*  BeyScrt'iZKrfwnorvo/Clanwcif  AnHquitiM.    (NetUwbip  Sosdyi.) 
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The  multitude  then  proceeded  to  go  into  encloeures  like  cattle- 
pena  according  to  thoir  tribes,  and  each  tribe  voted  upon  the 
meaaure  under  consideration.  The  decision  waa  then  taken  not 
by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  the  majority  of  triljes,  and 
it  was  aimounccd  by  the  lieralds. 

The  PopiUiir  AsHCinbly  by  ccnturiwf,  eomitia  cejilttnala,  ma 
very  similar  in  its  character,  except  thai  instead  of  thirty-five 
tribes  there  were,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  373  centuries,  and  there 
wBs  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  prayer  to  begin  with.  The  centuries, 
originally  military  (like  the  "hundicda"  of  primitive  English 
local  government),  had  long  since  loat  any  connection  with  the 
number  one  hundred.  Some  contained  only  a  few  people ;  ttoine 
very  many.  There  were  eighteen  centuries  of  knight*  (equites), 
wiio  were  originally  men  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  honw  and 
serve  in  the  cavalry,  though  later  the  Roman  knighthood,  like 
knighthood  in  England,  became  a  vulgar  distinction  of  no  military, 
mental,  or  moral  significance.  (These  equites  became  a  very 
important  class  as  Rome  traded  and  grew  rich ;  for  a  time  they 
were  the  real  moving  class  in  the  community.  There  was  as  little 
chivalry  left  among  them  at  last  as  there  is  in  the  "honours  list" 
knights  of  Kngland  of  to-day.  The  senators  from  about  200 
B.C,  were  excluded  from  trade.  The  equites  became,  therefore, 
the  great  busineaa  men,  negoHaiores,  and  as  publicani  they  farmed 
the  taxes.)  There  were,  in  adtUtion,  eighty  (!)  centuries  of  wealthy 
men  (worth  over  100,000  asses),  twenty-two  of  men  worth  over 
75,000  asacs,  and  so  on.  There  were  two  centuries  each  of  me- 
chanics and  mufdcians,  and  the  pTolttarii  made  up  one  century. 
^Ihe  decision  in  the  comiOa  centuruita  wa.t  by  the  majority  of 
ee&turic«. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  the  p'owth  of  the  Roman  state  and 
the  complication  of  its  business,  power  shifted  back  from  such  a 
Popular  Assembly  to  the  Senate,  which  was  a  comparatively  com- 
pact body  varying  between  three  hundred  as  a  minimum,  and, 
at  the  utmost,  nine  hundred  members  (to  which  it  was  rained  by 
Cnsar),  men  who  hod  to  do  with  afTairti  and  hig  husinew,  who 
knew  each  other  more  or  less,  and  had  a  tradition  of  government 
and  policy?    The  power  of  nominating  and  calling  up  the  aenatora 

vested  in  the  Republic  fint  with  the  ooneuls,  and  when,  waub  time 
2a 
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aft«r,  "censors"  were  created,  and  many  of  the  powers  of  tlwj 
consuls  bad  been  transferred  to  them,  they  were  also  given  this 
power.  Appius  Claudius,  ooe  of  the  first  of  the  censors  to  exercise 
it,  enrolled  freedmen  in  the  tribes  and  called  eons  of  freedmen  to 
the  Senate.  But  this  was  a  shocking  arrangement  to  the  con- 
servative instinct*  of  the  time ;  the  consuls  would  not  recognize  his 
Senate,  and  the  next  censors  (304  ».c.)  set  aside  his  invitations. 
Hb  attempt,  however,  ser^'es  to  show  how  far  the  Senate  had 
progreseed  from  its  original  condition  as  a  purely  patrician  body. 
Like  the  contemporary  British  Uouse  of  Lords,  it  had  become  a 
gathering  of  big  busineas  men,  energetic  politicians,  successful 
adventurers,  great  landowners,  and  the  like ;  its  patriciao  dignity 
was  a  pietureeque  sham ;  but,  unlike  the  British  House  of  Lordfl, 
it  was  unchecked  legally  by  anything  but  the  ineflicient  Popular 
Assembly  we  have  already  <lei)cribe(l,  and  by  the  tribunett  elected 
by  the  plelieiiw  asmeinbly.  Its  legal  control  over  tlie  consuls 
and  proconitub)  was  not  great ;  it  bad  little  executive  power ;  bub 
in  it«  prestige  and  catpcricnco  lay  its  etrength  and  influence. 
The  intcrrstfl  of  iLs  members  were  nnturjUly  antagonistic  to  tho 
interests  of  the  general  l>ody  of  citiscna,  but  for  somn  generations 
that  great  mass  of  ordinary'  men  waa  impotent  to  express  its  dijBsent 
from  the  proceedings  of  this  ohgarchy.  Direet  popular  govern- 
ment of  a  state  larger  than  a  city  state  had  already  failed  tber&- 
foie  in  Italy,  because  as  yet  there  was  no  public  education,  no  pre&Sr 
and  DO  representative  system ;  it  had  failed  through  these  mers 
mechonioal  diiEcultiee,  before  the  finst  Punic  War.  But  its 
appearance  is  of  enormous  interest,  as  the  first  appearauco  of  a 
act  of  proUcms  n'itb  which  the  whole  pohtical  intcUigcncc  of  the 
world  wresting  at  the  present  time. 

The  Senate  met  usuoHy  in  a  Senate  House  in  the  Fonun,  but  on 
special  oooasions  it  would  be  called  to  meet  in  this  or  that  temple ; 
and  when  it  had  to  de.il  with  foreign  ambassadors  or  its  own 
generals  (who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  while  in  command 
of  the  troops),  it  asaembled  in  thcCainpus  Martius  oulade  the  walla. 

«8 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  rather  fully  -with  the  poUtieal 
structure  of  the  Roman  republic  because  of  its  louneDse  Import-aace 
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to  this  d&y.  The  constitution  of  Cartb^e '  need  not  doiain  ua 
toog. 

Ifoly  under  Rome  was  a  republican  country;  Cartha^  was 
that  much  older  tbii^,  a  republican  city.  Sbe  had  an  "empire," 
as  Athens  bad  an  "empire,"  of  tributary  states  n-tiich  did  not  love 
ber,  and  she  hod  a  great  and  DuturaUy  diBloyaL  industiial  slave 
populatioD. 

In  the  city  there  were  two  elected  "Idi^,"  as  Aristotle  calls 
them,  the  mffetes,  who  were  really  equivalent  to  the  Koman 
oeneon;  their  Semitic  name  was  the  same  as  that  uaed  for  the 
Jewish  judgea.  There  was  an  impotent  public  aeaetnbly  and  a 
senate  of  leading  personages;  but  two  committcce  of  this  senate, 
nominally  elected,  but  elected  by  easily  controlled  niPtho<l3,  the 
Hundred  and  Four  and  the  Thirty,  really  constituted  a  close 
oligarchy  of  the  richest  and  most  influraitial  men.  They  told  as 
little  as  they  could  to  their  allies  and  fellow  citizens,  and  con- 
sulted them  as  little  as  possible.  They  pursued  schemes  in  which 
the  welfare  of  Carthage  was  no  doubt  subordinated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  own  group.  They  were  hostile  to  new  men  or  noi'el 
measures,  and  confident  that  a  sea  ascendancy  that  had  lasted 
two  centuries  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  not  altogether  idle,  to  Bpeculata 
what  might  have  happened  to  mankind  if  Home  and  Carthage 
Could  have  settled  their  differences  and  made  a  permanent  alliance 
in  the  Western  world.  If  Alexander  the  Great  had  Uvcd,  be 
migjit  have  oome  westward  and  driven  these  two  powers  into  such 
a  fusion  of  interetttti.  But  Uiat  would  not  have  HUitcd  the  private 
schemes  and  dpleodouni  of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  and  the 
new  Senate  of  greater  Rome  wfts.  now  growing  fond  of  the  taate  of 
plunder  and  casting  covetoiui  eyni  across  the  Straits  of  Meiisina 
upon  the  Carthaginian  pownfftion.1  in  Sicily.  They  wore  covetous, 
but  they  were  afraid  of  the  Carthaginian  aoa-powor.  Rtiman 
popular  "patriotism,"  however,  waa  also  jealous  and  fearfiil  of 
these  Carthaginians,  and  less  inclined  to  count  the  cost  of  a  oon- 
fliot.  The  aUiance  PyrrhuB  had  forced  upon  Rome  and  Cartha^ 
>Arbtotle.'P<Wi(t««.  Bk.  ii.  cb.  zl. :  luic)  J.  Wotla.  Ao«wfeflWi>«iM  V4t>0M«M. 
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held  good  for  cleveQ  years,  but  Rome  was  ripe  for  what  is  called 
ID  modem  political  jargon  an  "offensive  defeoaivc"  war.  The 
occasion  arose  in  2tM  b.c. 

At  that  time  Sicily  was  not  completely  in  Carthaginian  hands. 
The  eastward  end  was  still  tmder  the  power  of  the  Greek  king  of 
Syracuse,  Hiero.  a  successor  of  that  Dionyaiua  to  whom  Plato 
had  gone  as  resident  court  philosopher.  A  band  of  mercenarifis 
who  had  been  in  the  ser\'ice  of  Syracuse  seized  upon  Mcaaina  (289 
D.C.),  and  raided  the  trade  of  Syracuse  so  that  ut  bust  Hiero  waa 

forced  to  take  meamine 
to  suppress  them  (270 
B.C.).  Thereupon  Car- 
thage, which  was  also 
vitally  concerned  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy, 
came  to  his  aid.  and 
put  in  a  Carthaginian 
garriwD  at  Mcesina. 
This  was  an  altogether 
justifiable  proceeding. 
Now  tlut  Tyre  had 
hvciv  ilc-ttroyt^,  the  only 
capabii;  guardian  of  ftea 
law  in  the  Mcditer- 
ranejan  was  Carthagei 
and  the  suppression  of 
piracy  was  her  task  by  habit  and  tradition. 

The  pirates  of  Meswina  ap[)ejilGd  to  Rome,  and  the  accumulating 
jealousy  and  fear  of  Carthagp  tlecided  the  Roman  people  to  help 
them.  An  expedition  was  dispatched  to  Messina  undw  the 
connul  ApFMUs  Claudius  (the  third  Appius  Claudius  we  have  had 
to  mention  in  this  history). 

So  began  the  lirst.  of  the  mo6t  wasteful  and  disastrous  series  of 
wars  that  has  ever  darkened  the  history  of  mank-in<l.  But  this 
is  bow  one  htHtoiian,  soaked  with  the  fantastic  pohtical  ideoa 
of  our  times,  is  pleased  to  write  of  this  evil  expedition.  "The 
Romans  knew  they  were  Altering  on  war  with  Carthage;  hut 
the  political  instinctis  of  the  pcoi>lc  were  li^t,  for  a  Carthaginian 
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on  the  Sicilian  Straits  would  have  boen  a  danf^rous 
to  the  peace  of  Italy."  So  they  protected  the  peace  of 
Italy  from  this  "menaoe"  by  a  war  that  lasted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  wrecked  their  own  slowly  acquired  political 
moral  in  the  procesa. 

Thn  KoEoana  captured  Messina,  and  Hinro  dcnort«d  fnun  the 
CarthHRiuiaiu  to  the  Romaoja.  Then  for  some  time  the  strugiRlo 
centred  upon  ttic  town  AgriKentum.  Thi«  the  Rotnana  besieged, 
and  a  period  of  trench  warfare  ensued.  Both  sides  suffered  greatly 
from  pla^e  and  irregular  supplipjn;  the  Romans  loet  30,000 men; 
but  in  t3ie  end  (261  b.c.)  the  Carthagimaos  evacuated  the  place 
and  retired  to  their  fortified  towns  on  the  western  coaat  of  the 
island  of  which  Lilybieum  was  the  chief.  These  they  could 
supply  easily  from  the  African  mainland,  and,  as  long  as  their 
Bca  ascendancy  held,  they  could  exhaust  any  Roman  effort  against 
them. 

And  DOW  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  phase  of  ihe  war  began. 
The  Romans  came  out  upon  the  sen,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Carthajpnians  and  them-inlves  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Since  Ihe  da>'S  of  Salamis  there  had  been  a  considcral^le  develojv 
ment  of  naval  architecture.  Then  the  ruling  t^-pe  of  battleehip 
was  a  trireme,  a  galley  with  three  banks  (rows)  of  oars ;  now  the 
leading  Carthaginian  battleship  waa  a  quinquercme,  a  much 
bigger  galley  with  five  banks  of  oars,  which  could  nun  or  shear  th« 
oars  of  any  ftijhler  vessel  The  RomaiiH  had  come  into  the  war 
with  no  such  i^hipping.  Now  they  itet  to  work  to  build  quinqiie* 
remes,  being  helped,  it  bi  said,  in  their  dctiigntng  by  one  oF  thew 
Carthaginian  vrtwi-lM  coming  ashore  In  twro  montlut  they  built 
a  hundred  quinqucrcmtw  and  thirty  trinimtrs.  But  thoy  had  no 
skilled  na^^gaton,  no  experienced  oarsmen,  and  these  defieienciGfl 
they  remedie<l  partly  with  the  assistance  of  thoir  Greek  allies  and 
partly  by  the  invention  of  new  tactics.  Instead  of  relying  upon 
ramming  or  breaking  the  oare  of  the  adversary,  which  demanded 
more  seamansliip  than  they  possessed,  they  decided  to  board  the 
enemy,  and  they  constructed  a  sort  of  long  drawbridge  on  their 
ships,  held  up  to  a  ma«t  by  a  pulley  and  with  grappling^hooks 
and  spikes  at  the  end.  They  also  loaded  their  gallcya  with  soldiers. 
ThcQ  as  the  CartliagiDian  rammed  or  swept  along^de,  this  cotvus, 
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as  it  was  called,  could  be  let  dowD  and  the  boarders  could  swarm 
abftard  bim. 

Simple  aa  this  iic\'ior  was,  it  proven]  a  complete  eucccHf.  It 
changed  the  couree  of  the  war  and  tbc  fate  of  the  world.  The 
small  amount  of  invention  needed  to  eoiintcracl  the  kwtus  waa 
not  apparoatly  within  the  compass  of  the  CarthaginiaQ  rulers. 
At  the  battle  of  MylsB  (260  B.C.)  the  Romans  gained  their  Grst  naval 
victory  and  captured  or  dostroyetl  fifty  vesaela.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Ecnomus  (2M  b.c.),  "prubably  the  greatest  naval 
eDRagement  of  antiquity," '  in  which  seven  or  eight  hundred  biR 
ship»  were  etiguKcd,  the  Carthugiuiaiis  showed  that  they  had  li^irnt 
Dothing  from  tbcir  former  disaster.  According  to  rule  they  out- 
manccuvred  and  defeated  the  Romiins,  but  the  corvus  ngain  de- 
feated tliem.  The  Romans  sank  thirty  vessels  and  captured  »xty- 
four. 

Thereafter  the  war  continued  with  violent  fluctuationa  of 
fortune,  but  with  a  continuous  demonstration  of  the  greater 
energy,  sohdarity,  and  ioitiativo  of  tlic  Romana.  After  Ecnomus 
the  Romans  invaded  Africa  by  aoa,  and  sent  an  insufficiently 
supported  army,  which  after  many  succesBea  aod  the  capture  of 
Tunis  (within  ten  miles  uf  Carthage)  was  completely  defeated. 
They  loKt  their  »ea  aitceudancy  through  a  storm,  and  regained  it 
by  building  a  second  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  aliijis  within 
three  months.  They  ciipturcd  Palermo,  and  defeated  a  great 
Carthaginian  anny  there  (251  B.C.),  capturing  one  hundred  and 
four  clepluiutA,  and  making  such  a  triumphal  procession  into  Rome 
as  that  city  tind  never  scon  before.  They  made  on  unsuoccseful 
acgo  of  Lilyba^imi,  the  chief  surviving  Carthaginian  stronghold 
in  Sicily.  They  lost  their  second  fleet  in  a  great  naval  battle  at 
Drepanum  (249  B.C.),  losing  one  hundred  and  eighty  out  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  vessels ;  and  a  third  fleet  of  oDe  hundred  and 
twenty  bttttleehips  aud  eight  hiindrrd  transports  was  lost  in 
Um  aame  year  paully  in  battle  and  partly  in  a  storm. 

For  seven  years  a  sort  of  war  went  on  between  the  nearly  ex- 
hausted combatants,  a  war  of  raids  imd  feeWe  sieges,  during  which 
the  Carthagininn.s  had  the  best  of  it  at  «e« .  Then  by  a  Inst  supremo 
effort  Rome  launched  a  fourth  fleet  of  two  hundred  keels,  and 
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defeated  the  iaat  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  llie 
.£gatiaD  Isles  (241  b.c.)i  after  which  Carthage  (240  b.c.)  enied  for 
peace. 

By  the  tenns  of  this  peace,  all  Sicily,  except  for  the  dominions 
of  Hioro  of  SyracuBe.  became  an  "estate"  of  the  Roman  people. 
There  was  no  such  process  of  asaimilation  as  had  been  practised 
in  Italy;  Sicily  became  a  conquered  province,  pajnng  tribute  and 
yielding  profit  like  the  pnivinw*  of  the  older  empires.  And,  in 
addition,  Cartbaee  p&id  a  war  indemnity  of  3200  talents  (£788,000). 

For  twenty-two  years  tiicrc  waa  peace  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  wae  peace  without  prosperity.  Both  combatAnta 
were  suffering  from 
the  want  and  dis- 
orgnniKation  thnt 
follow  naturally 
and  necessnrily 
upon  all  great 
wars.  The  terri- 
tories of  Carthage 
seethed  with  vio- 
lent disorder;  the 
returning    soldiers 
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could  not  get  their  pay,  and  mutinied  and  looted;  the  land  went 
uncultivated.  Wo  read  of  horrible  cn«;ltic5  in  the  Buppreamon  of 
these  troubles  by  Hamilcar,  the  Ou-tliaKinian  general ;  of  men 
being  crucified  by  the  thounand.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  revolted. 
The  "peace  of  Italy"  was  scarcely  happier.  The  Gauls  rose  and 
marched  south :  they  were  defeated,  and  40,000  of  them  killed 
at  Tehunon.  It  is  manifest  that  Italy  was  incomplete  until  it 
reached  the  Alps.  Roman  colonies  were  planted  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  the  great  northward  artery,  the  Via  Flaminia,  was 
begun.  But  it  shows  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of 
this  post-war  period  that  when  the  Gauls  were  threatening  Rome, 
human  sacrifices  were  proposed  and  earned  out.  The  old  Cartha- 
f^ian  sea  law  was  broken  up  —  it  may  have  been  selfish  and  mo- 
nopolistic, but  it  was  at  least  orderly —  the  Adriatic  swarmed  with 
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niyriau  pirat«s,  and  as  the  reault  of  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  this 
state  of  itffaira,  Ulyria,  after  two  wars,  had  to  be  annexed  as  a 
second  "province."  By  sending  expeditions  to  annex  Sardinia 
and  Conica,  which  were  CarthaginiaD  provinces  in  revolt,  Uie 
Romans  prepared  the  way  for  the  Second  Punic  War. 

The  I-lrst  Punic  War  had  tested  and  demongtrated  the  relative 
strenf^th  of  Ilomc  and  Carthage.  With  a  little  more  wisdom  oo 
either  aide,  with  a  little  more  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
there  need  never  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  But  Rome 
was  an  ungracious  conqueror.  She  seized  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
on  no  just,  grounds,  she  increased  the  indemnity  by  1200  talents, 
she  set  a  limit,  the  Ebro,  to  Carlhaginian  developments  in  Spain. 
There  was  a  strong  party  in  Carthage.  led  by  Hanuo,  for  the  pro- 
pitiation of  Rome;  but  it  was  natural  that  many  Carthaginians 
should  come  to  regard  their  national  adversar}'  with  a  detipairiug 
hatred. 

So  began  that  age-long  hostility  Iwtween  the  lands  north  and 
south  of  the  McditcrruDcan  wliich  lustx  down  to  our  own  day, 
the  conflict  of  the  ScmlticiKcd  Berber  and  tJie  Aryanixed  nouth 
European,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two  divisi<H)s  of  Medi- 
terranean man  have  so  much  phj'sically  in  common.  Henceforth 
they  took  different  sides  in  reli^on,  in  language,  in  costume,  and 
culture. 

Hatred  is  one  of  the  passions  that  can  master  a  life,  and  there 
is  a  tjTie  of  temperament  very  prone  to  it,  ready  to  see  hfe  in  terms 
of  vindictive  melodrama,  ready  to  find  stimulus  and  satisfactioo 
in  frightful  demonstrations  ot  "justice"  and  revenge.  The  feart' 
and  jealousies  of  the  squatting-place  and  the  cave  still  bear  their 
dark  blossoms  in  our  Uvcs ;  we  are  not  four  hundred  generationB 
yet  from  the  old  Stone  Age.  Great  wars,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
give  this  "hating"  temperament  the  utmost  scope,  and  (he 
greed  and  piide  and  cruelty  Uwt  the  First  P\mic  War  had  released 
wore  DOW  producing  a  rich  crop  of  anti-foreign  monomania.  The 
outstanding  figure  upon  the  side  of  Carthage  was  a  great  general 
and  administrator,  Homilcar  Barca,  who  now  set  himself  to  cir- 
cumvent and  shatter  Rome.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Has- 
dnibal  and  the  father  of  a  boy  Hannibal,  destined  to  be  the  most 
dreaded  enemy  that  ever  scared  the  Roman  Senate.    The  most 
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obvious  course  before  Cartbage  was  the  teconat  ruction  of  it«  flfiet 
and  naval  admi nitration,  and  the  recovery  of  sea  power,  but  this, 
it  would  seem,  Haniilcar  could  not  effect.  As  an  alternative  be 
resolved  to  organize  Spain  as  the  base  of  a  land  attack  upoD 
Italy.  Tie  went  to  Spain  as  governor  in  236  b.c.j  and  Hannibal 
related  afterwards  that  his  father  then  —  he  was  a  boy  of  eleven  — 
made  him  vow  deathless  hostility  to  the  Roman  power. 

This  quasi-tosane  concentration  of  the  gifts  and  lives  of  the 
Barca  family  upon  revenge  is  but  one  instance  of  the  narrowinR 
and  embtttcrment  of  life  that  the  stresses  and  universal  sense  of 
insecurity  of  this  great  struggle  producer!  in  the  minds  of  men. 
A  quarter  cf  a  century  of  war  had  left  the  whole  western  world  miser- 
able and  liarsh.  While  tlip  rievcn-year-old  Hannibal  was  taking 
his  vow  of  undying  hatred,  there  was  running  ahnut  a  farmhouse  of 
Tuficulum  a  snialt  but  probably  very  disagreeable  child  of  two 
named  Marctis  PoKius  Cato.  This  boy  lived  to  be  eighty-five 
years  old,  and  his  ruling  passion  gcems  to  have  been  hatred  for 
any  human  happiness  but  his  own.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and 
liad  a  successful  political  career.  He  held  a  command  in  Spain, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties.  He  posed  as  a  cham- 
pion of  reUgion  and  public  morality,  and  under  this  convenient 
cloak  carried  on  a  lifelong  war  against  everytliing  that  was  young, 
gracious,  or  pleasant.  "Wlioever  roused  his  jealousy  incurred  his 
moral  disapproval.  He  was  energetic  in  the  support  .ind  adminis- 
tration of  all  laws  agaiuKt  dreKs,  against  the  personal  u<l<>rnment 
of  women,  against  entertainments  and  free  discuiunun.  He  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  tie  made  censor,  which  gave  htm  great  power 
over  the  private  lives  of  public  people.  He  w!u<  thus  able  to  ruin 
public  opponents  thmugh  privat-e  HcaniLils.  He  cxpcUwl  Man- 
lius  from  the  l>enatc  for  giving  his  wife  a  kiss  in  the  daytime  in 
the  sight  of  their  daughter.  He  persecuted  Creek  literature, 
about  which,  until  late  in  life,  he  was  totally  ignorant.  Then  he 
read  and  admired  Demosthenes.  He  wrote  in  Latin  upon  agri- 
culture and  the  ancient  and  lost  virtues  of  Rome.  From  these 
writings  much  light  is  thrown  upon  his  qualities.  One  of  his 
maxima  was  that  when  a  slave  was  not  sleeping  he  ntiould  be 
working.  Another  was  that  old  oxen  and  slaves  should  be  sold 
cS.    He  left  the  war  horse  that  bad  carried  him  through  hia 
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Spaoigb  campaigns  behind  bim  when  lie  returned  to  Italy  in  order 
to  save  freight.  He  hated  other  people's  gardens,  and  cut  oCT  the 
supply  of  wat'er  for  garden  use  In  Koiue.  After  entertoimug 
company,  when  dinner  waa  over  he  would  go  out  to  correct  any 
negligcnO'C  in  the  service  with  a  leather  thong.  He  admired  ttifi 
own  virtues  verj'  greatly,  atitl  itisUted  upon  them  in  his  writings. 
There  was  a  battle  at  Thennopylie  against  Antiochus  the  Great, 
of  which  hp  wrote,  "those  who  saw  him  clmrjcing  the  enemy,  rout'> 
ing  and  pursuing  tliem,  dcchinM!  tliitt  C.nio  owed  leN*  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  than  tlie  poopic  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato."  '  In  his  old 
age  Cato  became  lascivious  and  misconducted  himself  with  a 
woman  slave.  Finally,  when  his  son  protest**!  against  this  dis- 
order of  their  joint  household,  he  married  a  yoimg  wife,  the 
daughter  of  his  secretary',  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  hu 
offer.  (What  becajue  of  the  woman  slave  is  not  told.  Probably^ 
he  sold  her.)  This  compendium  of  all  the  old  Roman  virtues 
died  at  an  advanci?d  age,  reepected  and  feared.  Almost  hia  last 
public  act  was  to  urge  on  the  Third  Punic  War  and  the  final  de< 
atruction  of  Carthage.  He  had  gone  to  Carthage  as  a  commiseianer 
to  sellle  ciertain  differencen  between  CartUuge  and  Numidia.,  and 
he  had  tx>eu  shocked  and  horrified  to  find  Mjme  evidences  of  pnw- 
pcrity  and  oven  of  happbens  in  that  country. 
'  From  the  time  of  tltat  visit  onward  Cato  concluded  evcrj*  speech 
he  made  in  the  Senate  hy  L-roaking  out  "Delniidu  c«t  Carthago" 
("Carthage  must  be  destroyed"). 

Such  was  the  ty^pc  of  man  that  roee  to  prominence  in  Rome 
during  the  Punic  struggle,  such  was  the  protagonist  of  Hannibal 
and  the  Carthaginian  revandie,  and  by  him  and  by  TTannibat  we 
may  judge  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  age. 

The  two  great  western  powers,  and  Home  perhaps  more  than 
Carthage,  were  strained  mentally  and  morally  by  the  stresses  of 
the  First  War.  TTie  evil  side  of  Ufe  was  uppermost.  The  hiatory 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  Ware  (219  to  201  and  149  to  146 
B.O-)i  it  ia  plain,  is  not  the  history  of  ijerfeclly  sane  peoples.  It  is 
nonMQoe  for  historiana  to  write  of  tlic  "politicjj  iustincta"  of  the 
Romans  or  Carthaginians.  Quite  otlier  iiuittucts  were  loose.  The 
red  eyca  of  the  ancestral  ape  had  come  back  into  the  world. 
*  FlutAnih.  Lift  nf  Cato. 
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It  tras  a  timoi  when  reasonnble  men  were  howled  down  or  murdn^ ; 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age  is  shown  in  the  eager  examination  for 
tigoB  and  portents  of  the  etill  quivering  livera  of  those  Human 
Tictiros  who  were  sacrificed  in  Rome  during  the  panic  before  the 
battle  of  Telamon.  The  weetern  world  was  indeed  hl&ck  with 
homicidal  monomania.  Two  great  peo{>le«,  both  very  necessary 
to  the  world's  development,  fdl  foul  of  one  auotber,  and  at  laat 
Rome  succeeded  in  murdering  Carthage. 

We  can  only  tell  very  briefly  here  of  the  particulara'^of  the 
Second  and  T^ird  Punic  Warn.  Wc  have  told  how  Hamilcar 
began  to  ori;anizc  Spain,  and  how  the  Romans  forbade  bim  to 
cross  the  Ebro.  Ho  died  in  22S  B.C.,  and  was  followed  by  his 
ooD-in-Iaw  Hasdrubal,  who  was  assassinated  in  221  b.c.,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-six.  The  actual  war 
was  precipitated  by  Ihc  Romana  making  a  breach  of  their  own 
reflations,  and  interfering  with  affaim  south  of  the  0>ro.  Where- 
upon Hannibal  marched  straight  through  the  south  of  Qaul, 
and  crossed  the  Alps  (218  b.c.)  into  Italy. 

The  history  of  the  next  6fteen  years  is  the  story  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  futile  raid  in  history.  For  fifteen  yearfi  Hannibal 
held  out  in  Italy,  victorious  and  unconquered.  The  Roman 
generals  were  no  match  for  tl)c  Carthaginian,  and  whenever  they 
met  him  they  were  beaten.  But  one  Roman  p^nrral,  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  had  the  titratcgic  sense  to  take  a  course  that  robbed  all 
Hannibal's  victories  of  fruit.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had 
been  sent  by  sea  to  Manipillps  to  intercept  Hannibal ;  he  arrived 
three  days  late,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  bim,  he  sent  on  hig 
army  into  Spain  to  cut  up  Hannibal's  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Throughout  aH  the  subsequent  war  there  remained  this  Roman 
army  of  Spain  between  Hannibal  and  his  base.  He  was  left  "in 
the  air,"  incapable  of  conducting  aiegee  or  eetablishing  conquests. 

Whenever  he  met  the  Romans  in  open  fight  he  beat  them.  He 
gained  two  great  victories  in  North  Italy,  and  won  over  the 
Oauls  to  his  side.  He  pressed  south  into  Etruria,  and  ambushed, 
surrounded,  and  comidetely  destroyed  a  Roman  army  at  Lake 
I^aaimenc.    In  216  b.c.  he  waa  aasailed  by  a  vastly  superior 
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Roman  force  under  Varro  at  Cannse,  and  d«!tro>-ed  it  utterly. 
Fifty  thounand  men  arc  mid  to  have  been  killed  and  tc.u  thoutuuid 
prisoners  taken.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  push  on  and  cap- 
tun  Rome  bccnu»^  ho  had  no  sicf^c  equipment. 

Bui  Cannie  produced  other  fruits.  A  large  part  of  Southern 
Italy  came  over  to  Hannibal,  including  Capua,  the  city  next  in 
size  to  Rome,  and  the  Macedonians  allied  themselves  with  him. 
Moreover.  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  now 
dead,  and  bis  successor  Hieronymus  turned  over  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Romans  carried  on  the  war.  however,  with  great 
toughness  and  resolution;  they  refused  to  treat  with  Hannibal 
after  Cannse,  they  pressed  a  slow  but  finally  successful  blockade 
and  a  si^e  of  Capua,  and  a  Roman  army  set  itself  to  reduotti 
Syracuse.  The  aiegc  of  Syracuse  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
brilliant  inventions  of  the  philosopher  Archimedes,  which  long 
held  the  Rnniaiw  at  bay.  We  have  already  named  this  Archi-. 
medcs  as  one  of  the  pupiLs  and  correspondents  of  the  school 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum.  He  was  killed  in  the  final  storm 
of  the  town.  Tarentum  (209  B.C.),  Hannibal's  chief  port  and 
means  of  supply  from  Carthage,  at  last  followed  Syracuse 
(212  B.C.)  and  Capua  (211  b.c),  and  his  communications  be- 
came  irrepilar. 

Spain  also  was  wrested  bit  by  bit  from  the  Carthaginian  grip. 
When  at  last  reinforcements  for  Hannibal  under  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  (not  to  be  confused  with  his  brother-in-law  of  the  same 
name  who  was  assassinated)  strugKled  through  into  Italy,  they 
were  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaunis  (207  b.c.),  and  the 
first  news  that  came  to  Hannibal  of  the  disaster  was  the  hacked- 
ofF  head  of  his  brother  thrown  into  his  camp. 

Thereafter  Hannibal  waa  blockaded  into  Calabria,  the  liecl  of 
Italy.  He  had  no  forces  for  further  operations  of  any  magnitude, 
and  he  returned  at  la«t  to  Carthage  in  time  to  ccMZilliaiMl  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  laitt  battle  of  the  war. 

This  last  battle,  the  battle  of  Zama  (202  b.c.),  was  fought  cIom  , 
to  Carthage. 

It  was  the  first  defeat  Huuaibal  expcrience<),  and  so  it  is  well  to 
g:ivc  a  little  attention  to  the  i>erwinality  of  hit?  ronqueror.  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Elderj  who  stands  out  in  history  as  a  veiy  ^oe 
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gentleman  indeed,  a  groat  eoldier  and  a  generous  man.  We  have 
already  mentioned  a  certain  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  who  struck  at 
HannibarB  base  in  Spain;  this  was  his  son;  until  after  Zama 
this  aOD  bore  the  same  name  of  P.  Conieliua  Scipio,  and  then  the 
Bunuune  of  Africanua  was  given  him.  (The  >-oungor  Scipio  Afri- 
enoiu,  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  who  vrixs  later  to  end  the  Third 
Punic  War,  wns  the  adopted  aon  of  this  first  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Elder.)  Scipio  Africanus  was  overj'thing  that  aroused  the 
dbtnist,  hatred,  and  opposition  of  old-fashioned  Romans  of  the 
school  of  Cato.  He  was  young,  he  was  happy  and  able,  he  spent 
money  freely,  he  was  well  versed  in  Greek  literature,  and  inclined 
rather  to  Phr>'gian  novelties  in  religion  than  to  the  sterner  divin- 
ities of  Rome.  And  he  did  not  believe  in  the  extreme  discre- 
tiOD  that  then  nilE>t]  Roman  strategy. 

After  the  early  defeats  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Roman  military 
openttionit  were  dominated  by  the  personality  of  a  genernl,  Pabius, 
who  raised  tlie  necessity  of  avoiding  battle  with  Hannibal  into  a 
kind  of  sacred  principle.  For  fen  years  "Fabian  tactics"  pre- 
vailed in  Italy.  The  Homana  bluckaded,  cut  up  eonvnys,  attacked 
Btraeglcrs,  and  ran  away  whenever  Hannibal  appeared.  No 
doubt  it  was  wise  for  a  time  after  their  first  defeats  to  do  this 
lort  of  thing,  but  the  business  of  the  stronger  power,  and  Rome 
was  the  stronger  power  throughout  the  Second  Punic  War,  is  not 
to  tolerate  an  interminable  war,  but  t^o  repair  losses,  discover 
able  generals,  train  better  armies,  and  destroy  the  enemy  power. 
Decision  is  one  of  the  duties  of  strength. 

To  such  men  as  young  Scipio,  the  sly,  ineffective  artfulness  of 
Fabianism,  which  was  causing  both  Italy  and  Carthage  to  bleed 
slowly  to  death,  was  detestable.  He  clamoured  for  an  attack 
upon  Carthage  itself. 

"But  Fabius,  on  this  occasion,  filled  the  city  with  alarms,  as  if 
the  commonwealth  was  going  to  be  brought  into  the  most  extreme 
danger  by  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young  man ;  in  ehort,  he  scrupled 
not  to  do  oreay  anything  he  thought  likely  to  dissuade  hia  country- 
men from  embracing  the  proposal.  With  the  Senate  he  carried 
his  pmnt.  But  the  people  Ijelieved  lliat  his  opposition  to  Scipio 
proceeded  either  fn)m  envy  of  his  Miceetis,  or  from  a  !«ecret  fear 
that  if  this  young  hero  should  perform  some  signal  ejcploit,  put 
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«od  to  tbe  war,  or  «ven 


it  «ak  of  Italy,  hb  ovn  flknr 


proeeedioeB  tfarongfa  tbe  eoone  of  M  Bftor  yeas  mi^  be  iinputed 
to  iadoletice  or  tisbditjr.  ...  H«  ^ifAed  to  Cnmu,  the  oot- 
ka0M  of  8d{ao,  uid  eDdeavoimd  lo  pemude  him  not  to  yieM 
that  pnmnoe  to  SctptOr  but,  if  be  tboa||is  it  fvoper  to  cuoduct 
tbe  war  tn  tbat  manner,  to  go  htm— y  a^unat  Caitbage.  Nay,  be 
area  bindered  tbe  raianc  of  maoey  for  that  expeditioD,  90  that 
Sdpio  was  oblip^d  to  God  the  lupplics  as  be  could.  ...  He 
endeavoured  to  prevent  tbe  yoons  men  who  oSered  to  go  aa 
votanteen  trom  giving  in  their  Bainee,  and  loudly  declared, 
both  is  the  Senata  and  Forum,  '  That  Seipio  did  not  only  hiimelf 
avoid  Hannibal,  but  inteoUnj  to  carry  away  with  him  the  remain- 
ing strength  of  Italy,  persuading  the  young  men  to  abandon  their 
parents,  their  wives,  and  native  dty,  while  an  unsubdued  and 
potent  enemy  wan  stiD  at  their  doorv.'  With  Lbeee  asscr* 
tions  be  so  terrified  the  people,  that  they  allowed  Scipio  to 
take  with  him  only  tbe  logjons  that  wt^rc  in  Sicily,  and  three 
btmdred  of  those  men  who  had  served  him  with  eo  much  fidelity 
inBpain.  .  .  .  After  Scipio  was  iione  o\-er  into  Africa,  an  aooount 
was  noon  brought  to  Rome  of  hit)  glorious  and  wonderful  achiev»- 
menta.  This  account  was  followed  by  rich  spoils,  which  confirmed 
it.  A  Nuinidiun  ktnR  was  Lakcu  prisoner;  two  camps  were  burned 
and  dcEtroyed ;  und  in  them  a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  and 
boraes ;  and  the  Carthaginians  sent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit  hts 
fruitless  hopes  in  Italy,  and  return  home  to  defend  hia  own  country'. 
Whilst  every  tongue  was  applauding  those  exploits  of  Scipio, 
Fabtua  proposed  Ihat  his  successor  ebould  be  appcHOtod,  without 
any  shadow  of  reAson  far  it,  except  what  this  welUknown  maxim 
implies :  viz.,  'That  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  oSairs  of  such  im- 
porUnoe  to  the  fortune  of  one  man,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
bo  will  be  alwa}-?  mirres^ful.'  .  .  ,  Nay,  even  when  Hannibal 
embarked  hie  army  and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius  ceased  not  to  disturb 
tbe  gooerol  Joy  and  to  damp  the  spirits  of  Rome,  for  be  took  the 
liliorLy  to  afBrm,  'That  the  cnmnionivt^-alth  was  now  come  to  her 
last  iind  worst  trial ;  that  sbo  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  tfao 
efforts  of  Hannibal  when  he  should  arrive  in  Africa,  and  attack 
wins  undrr  the  wiilU  of  (larthage ;  that  Scipio  would  have  to 
aa  amy  yoi  worm  with  the  blood  of  bo  many  Boauui 


generals,  dictators,  and  consuls.'  The  city  was  alamwd  with  these 
decInmntionB,  unil  though  the  war  was  removed  into  Africa,  the 
dangftr  seemetl  \n  uppnuich  nearer  Ufime  thnn  ever," 

Before  the  battle  of  Zama  there  were  a  brief  trace  and  nego- 
tiations, which  broke  down  throvigh  the  f««It  of  the  CarthaginianH. 
As  with  the  battle  of  Arbi^la,  so  the  exa(^  day  of  the  Imttle  of  Zama 
can  be  fixed  by  nn  eclipse,  which  in  this  case  occurred  during  the 
6ghtiDg.  The  Uomana  bad  been  joined  by  the  Numidians,  the 
binteriand  people  of  Cartha^,  und^r  their  king  Massinicsa,  and 
this  gave  thetn  ^-  for  the  first  time  in  any  battle  against  Hannibal 
—  a  great  superiority  of  cavalry.  Hannibal's  cavalry  wings  were 
driven  off,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sounder  discipline  of  Scipio's 
infantry  enabled  them  to  open  lanes  for  the  charge  of  the 
CarthaKinian  war  elephanla  without  being  thrown  into  r^nfusion. 
Hannibd  attempted  to  extend  his  infantry  line  to  envelop  the 
lloman  infantry  mass,  but  while  at  Canns  all  the  advantage  of 
training  and  therefore  of  manoeuvring  power  had  been  on  his  side, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  surround  and  maiwaere  a  crowd  of  infantrj', 
he  now  found  against  him  an  infantry  line  better  than  his  own. 
His  own  line  broke  as  it  extended,  the  Roman  lep'on  chargetl  home, 
and  the  day  waa  lost.  The  Roman  cavalry  came  back  from  the 
punuit  of  Hannibul'n  horse  to  tura  what  was  already  a  defeat 
into  a  disastrous  rout. 

Cartbnge  submitted  without  any  further  strufa^c.  The  terras 
were  Bcvero,  but  they  loft  it  possible  for  her  to  hope  for  an  honour- 
able future.  She  had  to  abandon  Spain  !«  Rome,  to  give  up  all 
her  war  fleet  except  ten  ve.'wels,  to  pay  10,000  talents  (£2,400,000), 
and,  what  was  the  most  difficult  condition  of  all,  to  agree  not  to 
wage  war  without  the  permission  of  Rome.  Finally  a  condi- 
tion was  ad<led  that  Uamiibal,  as  Ibe  great  enemy  of  Rome,  should 
be  surrendered.  But  he  saved  hia  countrymen  from  this  humilia- 
tion by  flying  to  Asia. 

These  were  exorbitant  conditions,  with  which  Rome  should  have 
been  contetit.  But  there  are  nations  90  cowardly  that  they  dare 
not  merely  contiiier  their  cncmica ;  they  must  mak  iriemr  and  de- 
stroy them.  The  generation  of  Ruinan.s  tliat  saw  greatness  and 
virtue  in  a  man  like  Cato  the  Censor,  necessarily  made  tbeii 
country  a  maan  ally  and  a  cowardly  victor. 
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The  history  of  Rome  for  the  firty-aix  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween thp  batLlt?  of  Zama  and  the  laat  act  of  the  tmgpdy,  the  Third 
Punic  War,  tells  of  a  hard  ungracious  exjiauHion  of  power  abroad 
and  of  a.  siovt  destructioa,  by  the  usury  and  greed  of  the  rich,  of 
the  free  agricultural  population  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  hod  become  harsh  and  hiwe ;  there  waa 
DO  further  exteneiion  of  citizenship,  no  more  generous  attempt« 
at  the  assimilation  of  congpiiiiil  fomiKn  populations.  Spain 
was  administered  badly,  and  settled  slowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Complicated  interventions  led  to  the  reduction  of  lUyria 
and  Macedonia  to  the  position  of  tribute-paying  provinces ;  Rome, 
it  waa  evident,  wafi  going  to  "tax  the  foreigner"  now  and  release 
her  home  population  from  taxation.  After  1G8  b.c.  the  old  land 
tax  was  no  longer  levied  in  Italy,  and  the  only  revenue  derived 
from  Italy  was  from  the  state  domains  tiod  throu^  a  tax  on  im- 
ports from  overseas.  The  revenues  from  the  province  of  "Asia" 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  stated  At  home  men  of  the 
Cato  tyjm  were  acquiring  farms  by  loans  and  foreclosure,  oft«n 
the  farma  of  men  impoveriahcd  by  war  service ;  they  were  driv- 
ing the  free  citiauis  off  their  land,  and  mnoing  their  farms  with 
the  pitilessly  driven  slave  labour  that  was  made  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. Such  men  regarded  alien  populations  abroad  merely  as 
unimported  slaves.  Sicily  was  handed  over  to  the  greedy  enter- 
prise of  tax-farmers.  Corn  could  1*  grown  there  by  rich  men 
using  slaves,  and  imported  verj'  profitably  into  Rome,  and  so  the 
home  land  could  be  ttirnrtl  over  t«  cattle  and  sheep  feeding.  Con- 
acquently  a  drift  of  the  uproot<rd  Italian  population  to  the  towns, 
and  particularly  to  Rome,  began. 

Of  the  firet  conflicts  of  the  spreading  power  of  Rome  with  the 
Selcucida,  and  how  she  formed  an  alliance  witii  Egypt,  we  can 
tell  lit  tie  here,  nor  of  the  tortuous  fluctuations  of  the  Greek  citiea 
under  the  shadow  of  her  advance  uutil  they  fell  into  actual  aub- 
jugation.  A  map  must  suffice  to  show  the  exleuaiou  of  ber  empire 
at  thin  time. 

The  general  grim  baseness  of  the  age  was  not  without  its  pro- 

■  MonuoMb  eoya  tiw  other  pruviocw  «tMt  M  ntiKb  m  tboy  paid. 
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testing  voices.  We  have  alrmdy  told  how  the  casting  discAM 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  a  disease  of  the  etato  which  was  produc- 
ing avaricioiM  rich  men  exacUy  as  diseases  of  the  body  will  Bome- 
timeR  prftduce  great  pustules,  waa  ended  by  the  viguur  of  Seipirj 
Africanuii.  When  it  had  Reenied  doubtful  wbetlier  the  Senate 
would  let  him  go  eh  the  Homan  general,  be  had  threatened  an 
appeal  to  tlio  people.  Thereafter  he  was  a  marked  man  for  the 
ftcnatorial  ganf;,  who  were  ctcadily  changing  Italy  from  a  land  of 
free  cultivators  to  a  land  of  slave-worked  cattle  ranches;  tliey 
attempted  to  ruin  him  before  ever  he  reached  Africa;  they  gave 
him  forces  insufficient,  as  they  hoped,  for  victory ;  and  after  the 
war  they  barred  him  strictly  from  office.  Interest  and  his  natural 
malice  alike  prompted  Cat<o  to  attack  him. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  seems  to  have  been  of  a  generoua  and 
impatient  temperament,  and  indisposed  to  exploit  the  popular 
discontent  with  current  tendencies  and  his  own  veiy  great  popu- 
larity to  his  own  advantage.  He  went  as  subordinate  to  his 
brother  Lucius  Scipio,  when  the  lattej*  comiuanded  the  first  Roman 
army  to  pa^s  into  .\Ria.  At  Magnesia,  in  Lydia  a  great  composite 
army  under  Anfiochus  III,  the  Seleun'd  monarch,  suffered  the 
fat«  090  ».c.)  of  tiie  very  similar  Per«an  armies  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  before.  Thia  victory  drew  down  upon  Lucius 
Scipio  the  hostility  of  the  Senate,  SDd  he  was  accused  of  misap- 
propriftliiig  moneys  received  from  Antiochiis.  This  filled  Afri- 
caauH  with  hoiieat  rage.  As  Lucius  stood  up  in  the  Senate  with 
his  accouuU  in  his  bands  ready  for  the  ba^lt^eriug  of  bis  acoutwnt, 
Africanus  snatched  the  documents  from  lum,  tore  tbcm  up,  and 
flung  the  frngmcnts  down.  His  brother,  ho  said,  had  paid  into 
the  treudury  200,000  scatortta  (  =  £2,000,000).  Woe  he  now  to 
be  postered  and  tripped  up  upon  this  or  that  item?  VThen,  later 
on,  Lucius  wiw  prosecuted  and  condemned,  Africanus  rescued 
him  by  force.  Toeing  impeached,  he  remindwl  the  people  that 
the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zaoia,  and  de6ed 
the  authorities  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

The  Roman  people  seem  to  have  liked  and  supported  Scipto 
Africanus,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  men 
must  like  him  still.  He  was  able  to  throw  tora  paper  in  the  faee 
of  the  Senate,  and  when  Lajcius  was  attacked  again,  one  of  the 
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tnhiiDPs  of  the  people  intcrpoBcd  bis  veto  and  qunshed  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  Scipio  ATricanua  liLckcd  lliat  hanlor  hUoy  which 
makes  men  f^-nt  dcmocrntic  Ic&dors.  He  was  no  Crcs&r.  He 
hat)  none  of  the  quiilities  thnt  subdue  ft  mnn  tn  the  has>e  np<*B- 
BJties  of  political  life.  After  these  c\'ent«  ho  retired  id  disgust 
from  Rome  to  hi.<i  cotates,  and  there  he  died  in  the  year  IBS  B.c. 

In  the  sanio  year  died  Hannibnl.  He  poisonwi  himself  in  dtv 
spair.  The  steadfast  fear  of  the  lioman  Senate  h»d  hunted  him 
from  court  to  court.  In  spite  of  the  indignant  prot«eta  of  Scipio, 
Rome  in  the  peace  negotiations  had  demanded  his  surrender  from 
Carthage,  and  she  continued  to  malce  Ibis  <lemand  of  every  power 
that  sheltered  him.  Wbeo  peace  was  made  with  Antiochus  III, 
this  tt-as  one  of  the  conditiona.  He  was  run  to  earth  at  last  in 
Bitbyoia;  the  king  of  Bithynia  detained  him  in  order  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  but  he  !md  long  carried  the  pouton  he  needed  in  a 
ring,  and  by  this  he  died. 

It  adds  to  the  honour  of  the  name  of  Scipio  that  it  was  another 
Scipio,  Scipio  Nasica,  who  parodied  Cato's  Delenda  est  Carthago 
by  ending  all  his  speerhos  in  the  Spimtp  with  "Cftrtbage  miLit 
stand."  He  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  existejiee  and  stimulus 
of  Carthage  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Rome.' 

*  But  it  mu  this  Scipio  Kanloii  n^o  was  rMpouilbto  for  IW  kilUns  of  TilwHoi 
Gratccfauo.  Od  the  wbole.  hu  scrtna  to  b>va  lic«n  >  ■taiearaan  of  v«ry  <IuiLltioibh«d 
■MUtwfc  Hs  ma  th»  mMUU  of  hrinRins  tfao  Aitntic  Grrat  Mobhcr  GixkloM  ba 
Rrane.  "P«opia  nt  Ronw  xen<iriilly  were  bexInDiitE  to  me  thnl  Uiey  mi«ild  hnv* 
to  take  over  Aaiii.  Uiid  thoy  ooy  right?  NMit^a  w-v*  ii«it  on  >  mUiIon  to  invitft 
til*  Magnn  KtnUr  M  TViMlfiiui  to  coin*  to  R/imn.  H«f  i(na«»  Dadd*(l  'yM.*  Shft 
iraa  brouKht  oad  itutfillod  in  lioino.  Now  tbia  ia  a  policy  of  p«ar«(ul  awimilMtion. 
Jtut  M  io  Dabylon  you  got  soda  al  oUtor  (ttt«*  hrousiit  to  DftbyloD.  ]iwt  aa  Nabo- 
nldufl  (waCbap.  xii.  f  fl)  vm  tryias  tuKClBnnmicnblopanthoon.u  n  way  ol  paK«ful 
UHiiniUtian.  andhUios  tndo  ■■>  Imoiiii^  ho  did  not  hrioitt.hepTiuthoodiwiwvIlM 
tiia  eo<la.Ki  Room  wukt  this  LiiuethiDkiiutoD  ihcwmeliiiM.  CunOliubadduiwa 
the  my  when  ba  augBoated  tho  invitation  uf  Juno  of  Vi'ii  to  Rotua.  Now  Kiuueit. 
it  mny  be  aUKKMt«d,  waaU'c]  to  tttmt  C«rlhaK«  in  thu  «»irm>  [iMkiun.  Ho  opfioanl 
tfa«  dwtnctlon  olCartha«ein  M6  (MommMs,  in.  p.  33. p. 30).  If  he  had  bjul  Ui 
my,  DU)  may  Kueat.  b*  would  hme  invitod  tbn  CarthailnUA  soda  to  Rohm,  and 
the  raroUnry  would  liava  bncn  tlie  Dnfrtuic)iisvini-nl  ul  ttio  Cartliainaian  populalJoo 
—  tb»  tnwtmmt  ot  tlte  Cantunaidaaa  t»  eqiuliL  vboM  coda  had  been  T*o«iv«d 
in  Boma.  and  atond  in  Robu.  MiUDmlaa  did  the  tUDB  in  eanyinic  off  tlut  atatiw* 
e(0(««kc  End*  to  Roidk  only,  b«ina  atupid,  be  did  nat  usdomaiid  why  (146  s.e.).'' 

NuicA'a  vii-il  to  PeaaiDUB  waa  na  impurtant  aa  tfao  toalanumt  of  Attnlua.  Hla 
policy  la  Dot  th«  policy  ol  Itoina  lb*  «aiK|U«ror,  but  Bom*  (ha  aaaLiiiilalar.  He  ia 
toyliu  to  cet  a  nexua  by  a  rommoa  panthnon.    U  tUa  bod  been  dooa,  tbs  Ropublia 


4M  i^arxusE  Off  history 

Yet  it  M  Ac  vmbI  ft4HD  Ainouns,  the  adopted  gimrtCT 
nf  Seipio  AfrnaH  tk  Bder.  who  look  and  destroyed  C«rtliage.*| 
The  Kole  offence  of  ibe  Carthaginiau^  which  brwghi  abotftj 
lk»  «|M  and  Ia«<  Punic  War.  was  that  they  coniinued  to  tiwls 
»»J|R*MTwr.    TbcirtradewMnotatradeOiat  competed  with  that 
«4int  CWlhace  wa«  destroyed,  much  of  ber  trade  dsdj 
>^*v  hw   »**4  S»««h  Airiea  entered  upon  a  phase  of  eeonofoi 
.^.^-.,«.A,      >«  tar  pto^OTty  aroused  tbit  passion  <rf 

-vt^  ««•  fOTcrful  evea  than  avarice  is  thai 

I*.    1W  hIi  EqMBtriao  order  resented  aiyj 

-tgf^^im^m^    Mia*|wavokcd  the  war  by 

«t  mamA  ^Ott  CuthaRC  until  the 

hJi  ^  tt^  m  ^^ur.    Rome  thai 

i^lnfaa  tbe  tnm^t 


^^^^li^BB 


iNM«4*a  ttaw  dBBaodcd,  the? 
•iUVMftl  •»  uMieudei   tejrito;. 
Oft- «Bni»aa*  of  Rome  and 
(^.v^.MMfc«i4»«Urlism7ed  her 
rilrt  C^rtiiff  thould  be 
^  ta>  a  a|iat  at  least  ten  miles  fnxn  the 
(feiQi  wam^  to  a  population  that  subeistcd 
mdel 

lomed  the  CarthtigiiiiMn  to 
4M^  «a(3e»  and  prqumsd  for  leaslaBce.  The^ 
JMmmkT  of  the  Romans  had  been  steadily  deciiuog 
%  haJK^aBtury  of  narrow-minded  and  base-«ptrited 
mmI  the  first  attacks  upon  ttte  town  in  149  b.c. 
lit  xiiaaeter.  Young  Scipio,  during  theae  operations,  db- 
kimself  in  a  minor  capacity.  The  next  year  vaa 
Ik  xWtt'lhiiu'^  for  the  ineompetenu  of  the  Senate.  That 
iKMty  iIhb  paaaed  from  a  bullying  mood  to  one  of  extreme  panic. 
1^  ItffT— "  populace  was  even  more  seriously  scared.    Young 

^1^  tev»  Miiiicd.     Aa  It  muL  tta*  deifi^^ioB  of  Um  rater  h»i  to  pvovid*  ' 

^1—  M  (■  AhrT>TMteT'«  MKptM.    Tb*  "Synmiiim  of  godk"  «r  tfas 

^.  Ji--  "  ihoag  MW  th*  only  wayueS  atTMlgt.m»ting  peoptofl.     Tl  ii  ■  [iiiTj   lUmirtll ' 

^  IbiWT  4i4  Mt  ktt«iDpt  the  tormrr.  —  J.  L.  M.  and  E.  B. 

■iag  Sdpta  «■•  *  HUB  ol  lF«nung  sod  hi^  cfaanobcr  «te  Aid 
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Rcipio,  chiefly  ou  aecount  of  hk  name,  although  he  was  under 
the  proper  age,  and  in  othpi-  rcsppcts  not  qualified  for  the  office, 
wafi  made  consul,  and  bundled  off  to  Africa  to  save  bis  precious 
country. 

There  followed  the  most  obstinate  and  dreadful  of  eiegee.  Scipio 
built  a  mole  across  the  harbour,  and  cut  off  all  auppliea  by  land 
or  sea.  The  Carthaginiaus  suffered  horribly  from  famine ;  but 
they  held  out  until  the  town  wna  stunned.  The  street  fighting 
lasted  for  six  days,  and  when  at  last  the  citadel  capitulated,  there 
were  fifty  thousand  Carthaginians  left  alive  out  of  an  pjitinmted 
population  of  half  a  million.  These  survivors  went  inUi  slavery, 
the  whole  city  was  burnt,  the  ruins  were  ploughed  to  express  final 
destruction,  and  a  curse  was  invoked  with  great  solemnities  upon 
ajiyone  who  might  attempt  to  rebuild  it. 

In  the  same  ye&r  (146  b.c.)  the  Roman  Senate  and  Kquestrians 
also  murdered  another  great  city  that  seemed  to  limit  their  trade 
moiiopoUes,  Coriulh.  They  had  a  justification,  for  Corinth  had 
been  in  arms  against  them,  but  it  was  an  inadeciuate  justification. 


I 


We  muet  note  here,  in  a  brief  section,  a  cbajigc  in  the  military 
s>'8tem  of  Rome,  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  that  waa  of  enormous 
importance  in  her  later  development.  Up  to  that  period  the 
Roman  anniea  had  l^en  levies  of  free  citisens.  Fightii^;  power 
and  voting  power  were  closely  connected;  the  public  assembly 
by  centuries  followed  the  paraphernalia  of  a  militnr>'  mobilization, 
and  marched,  bcadiHl  by  the  Kqiientrian  centuncs,  to  the  Campus 
Martiua.  The  8>'Stcm  was  veo'  like  that  of  the  Boers  before  the 
Inst  war  in  South  Africa.  The  ordinary  Roman  citizen,  like  the 
ordinary  Boer,  was  a  farmer;  at  the  summons  of  his  country  he 
went  "on  commando."  The  Boers  were,  indeed,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  last  survivors  of  Arj'anism.  They  fought  extraordi- 
narily well,  but  at  the  back  of  their  minds  was  an  an.xiou3  di.^re 
to  go  back  to  their  farms.  For  prolonged  operations,  such  as  the 
siege  of  Vcii,  the  itomans  reinforced  and  relieved  their  troops 
in  relays;  the  Boere  did  much  the  same  at  the  siege  of  Lady- 
smith. 

The  necessity  for  subjugating  Spain  after  the  Second  Punic 
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War  involved  a  need  for  nrmies  of  a  different  t>T>e.    Spain  was 
too  far  off  for  periodic  reliefs,  and  tlie  war  demanded  a  more  thor- 
ough trainini;  than  was  po^ible  with  these  on  and  off  soldiers. 
Accordingly  men  were  enlisled  for  loiigpf  terms  and  paid.     So 
the  paid  soldier  first  appeared  in  Homan  affairs.     And  to  pay 
was  added  booty.    Cato  distributed  silv'er  treasure  among  his 
command  in  Spain;    and  it  is  also  on  record  that  he  attacked 
Scipio  Africanufi  for  distributing  booty  aiQocg  his  troops  in  Sicily, 
The  introduction  of  military  pay  led  on  to  a  profesRional  army, 
and  this,  a  century  later,  to  the  (liHarmainont  of  the  nrdiniuyj 
lioman  citizen,  who  wan  now  drifting  in  an  impoverinlied  statti 
into  Rome  and  the  larger  towns.    The  great  want  had  been  won, 
the  fnundatinn*  of  the  empire  had  been  well  and  Indy  laid  by  (he 
etnliattird  funiitirs  of  Rome  befort!  200  u.c.     In  Uic  protfw  tho 
embatlJed  farmers  of  Rome  had  already  largely  disappeared.! 
The  change  that  Itcgan  after  the  Second  Punic  War  was  comptetedj 
towanlfl  the  close  of  tho  century  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
by  MariuB,  as  we  will  tell  in  xta  place.    After  his  time  we 
begin  to  write  of  "the  army,"  and  then  of  "the  legions,"  and 
shall  find  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  kind  of  army  altogether,  no'^ 
longer  held  together  in  the  solidarity  of  a  common  dtizenship. 
As  that  tie  fails,  the  l^oos  discover  another  in  esprit  de  corpa,. 
in  their  common  <^fTerence  from  and  their  common  interest  against' 
the  general  community.    They  begin  to  develop  a  wanner  interest 
in  their  peiTonal  leaders,  who  eecuro  them  pay  and  plunder.     Be- 
fore  the  Punic  Wars  it  was  the  tendency  of  ambitious  men  in 
Rome  to  court  the  plebeians ;  after  that  time  they  began  to  ooiut 
the  legions. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Ropul)1ic  thus  far,  is  in  many  respects 
much  more  modern  in  flavour,  egpecially  to  the  American  or  West- ' 
em  European  reader,  than  anything  that  has  preceded  it.  For  tho 
first  time  we  have  something  like  a  self-governing  "nation," 
something  larger  than  a  mere  city  state,  seeking  to  control  its  own 
destinies.  For  the  first  time  we  have  &  wide  countrj'side  undor 
one  conception  cA  law.  We  get  in  the  Senate  and  the  populwj 
assembly  a  conflict  of  groups  and  persooaUties,  an  argument 
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IHOoees  of  cootrol,  far  more  stable  and  enduhog  than  any  autoo- 
nicy  COD  tie,  luid  far  more  flexible  and  adaptable  tliaa  any  priest- 
hood. For  the  first  time  also  we  eDcoUDter  social  cronflicts  com- 
parable to  our  own.  Mooey  has  siiperneded  barter,  and  financial 
capital  has  l>efx)me  fluid  and  free;  oot  perhaps  so  fluid  and  free 
as  it  is  to-<lay,  but  much  more  so  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Tte  Punic  Ware  were  wars  of  poopiee,  such  as  were  no  other 
ware  we  have  yet  recorded.  Indubitably  the  broad  lines  of  our 
preoeot  world,  the  main  ideas,  the  chief  oppoiuUous,  were 
appearing  in  those  daj's. 

But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  certain  of  the  demeotaiy 
facilities  and  some  of  the  current  political  ideas  of  our  time  were 
atill  wanting  in  the  Rome  of  the  Punic  Wars.  There  were  no 
newspapers,'  and  there  was  practiaUly  no  use  of  elected  rcpre- 
sentativea  in  the  popular  ass«mblie9.  And  auotber  delicicncy, 
very  undcrstundalile  to  us  Downda>'s,  but  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  anyone  then,  was  the  absence  of  any  general  elementary  po- 
litical education  at  all.  The  plelieiana  of  Rome  hod  shown  some 
gUmmeiiDg  of  the  idea  thai  without  knowledge  \'otes  cannot 
make  men  free,  when  they  had  insisted  upon  the  publication 
of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  but  tlwy  had  never  l»een  able, 
it  was  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  to  imaisine  any  further 
extension  of  knowledge  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  only 
nowadays  tliat  men  arc  bcKinninj!;  to  understand  fully  the  po- 
litical BigniGcaDce  of  the  maxim  that  "knowledge  is  power." 
Two  BritiiJi  Trade  Uuiona.  for  example,  have  recently  set  up  a 
Labour  College  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  able  workiug-mca  in 
lustory,  political  and  social  science,  and  the  like.  But  education 
in  repubUcan  Rome  was  the  freak  of  (he  individual  parent,  and 
the  priWIcge  of  wealth  and  leisure.    It  was  mainly  in  the  bands 

I  Jullui  OnMr  <60  B.«0  i^uA^  tlu!  pTMcMlic^  of  the  Saant*  to  bn  pubtiahod  by 
IwTiBg  them  writtvii  up  upoo  buU^tin  bo4inl>,  in  ofto  (t^on  tho  whito).  It  bad 
baa  tbo  custom  to  publuli  tbo  aanuil  edict  of  Iho  piaitor  la  lliU  losbion.  Tbere 
won  piDfmdoo&l  Icttat-wttwrs  who  sont  nown  by  apodsl  courier  lo  rich  cuuuiry 
sorrHpondaata,  and  thoM  wnuld  copy  dnw-a  tbe  *tulT  upon  tho  Album  (whits 
boftrd).  CifVro.  whilohe  ww*  iwvoraor  la  CiUdn.  ttol  thocumot  nnnfromfutth  ft 
pKifM*iriiMl  eoiT««i>ondMxt.  Uo  «otapI&lBB  la  one  IttUtt  that  it  waa  not  whjtt  ha 
wsntnl ;  lb*  •xperl  mm  t/>o  full  of  the  chariot  rnoei  luul  Other  qMrting  iDl«Uij;BnoO, 
and  (oiled  tc  gyro  any  view  of  thv  poUlloal  tituatiQD.  Obvioiialy  tbia  iww»4«t4as 
QaMm  wu  avaUabI*  only  for  public  moa  in  proapcraua  drfiuiaataaoaa. 
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of  Greeks,  who  were  in  mnny  cases  slaves.  There  was  a  thin 
gmall  streiLtn  of  very  fine  learning  and  very  fine  thlDking  up  to  the 
first  century  of  the  monarchy,  let  Lucretius  aud  Cicero  witness, 
but  it  did  not  spread  into  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  ordinary 
Roman  was  not  only  blankly  ignorant  of  the  historj'  of  mankind, 
but  alao  of  the  conditions  of  foreign  peoples  j  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  economic  laws  nor  of  social  possibihties.  Even  his  own  inter- 
ests he  did  not  clearly  understand. 

Of  rauree,  in  the  little  city  states  of  Greece  and  in  that  early 
Roman  state  of  four  hundred  square  miles,  men  acquired  by  talk 
and  observation  a  sufficient  knowledge  for  the  ordinar>'  duties  of 
citizenship,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  business 
was  already  too  big  and  complicated  for  illiterate  men.  Yet  no- 
body seems  to  have  observed  the  gap  that  was  opening  between 
the  citizen  and  his  state,  and  so  there  is  no  record  at  all  of  any 
attempt  to  enlargt!  the  citizen  by  iruitruotion  to  meet  his  enlarged 
duties.  From  th«  seeoud  century  B.C.  and  onward  everyone  is 
remarking  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  eoniniuii  citizen  and  his 
lack  of  political  wisdom,  cver>'thing  is  sufTcring  from  the  lack  of 
pnlitical  solidarity  due  to  iiiiti  ignorance,  but  no  one  goett  on  to 
what  wc  should  now  conHidcr  the  incvilublc  corollary,  no  one 
proposes  to  destroy  the  ignorance  complained  of.  There  existed 
no  means  whatever  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  of  the  peoplo 
in  a  common  political  and  social  ideal.  It  was  only  with  the 
development  of  the  great  propagandist  religion)^  in  the  Roman 
world,  of  which  Christianity  was  the  chief  and  the  survivor,  that 
the  {KMsibility  of  such  a  s>'stema(lc  instruction  of  great  masses  of 
people  became  apparent  in  the  world.  That  very  great  poUticaJ 
genius,  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  six  centuries  later, 
was  the  first  to  apprehend  and  to  attempt  io  us(>  this  pofwihilily 
for  the  preservation  and  the  mental  ami  moral  knitting-together 
of  the  world  community  over  which  he  ruled. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  deficiencies  of  news  and  of  education 
and  of  the  expedient  of  reprcscnUitive  government  that  this 
political  system  of  Rome  differed  from  our  own.  True,  it  was 
far  more  like  a  modern  civilized  state  than  any  other  state  we 
have  considered  hitherto,  but  in  some  matters  it  was  strangely 
primordial  aad  "sub-civilized."    Ever>'  now  and  then  the  reader 
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m  of  Roman  history,  reading  it  in  terois  of  d<>bate8  and  measures, 

"    policies  and  carapaigtw,  capital  and  labour,  comes  upon  eomcthing 

that  gives  him  much  the  name  shock  he  would  feel  if  he  went 

dovu  to  an  unknown  caller  in  his  bouse  and  extended  hi^  hand  to 

I  meet  the  misshapen  hairj'  pnw  of  Home  Ncanderlhaleims  and  looked 
up  to  see  a  chinlcsa,  bestial  face.  Wc  have  noted  the  occurrence 
of  human  sacrifice  in  the  third  century  n.c,  and  much  tliat  we  learn 
of  the  religion  of  republican  Rome  carries  us  far  Iwick  beyond  the 
da)"*  of  decent  gods,  to  the  age  of  shamanism  and  magic.  We 
IjUk  of  a  legislative  gathering,  and  the  mind  flies  to  Westminster; 
but  how  nhoijld  we  feel  if  we  went  to  sec  t!ie  btftinning  of  a  sessioD 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  discovered  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 


0tadiattxv 


C5vai  s  vrJlpauiiing  at  Thtrpvi) 


bloody  fingers,  portentously  fiddling  about  among  the  entraila 
of  a  newly  killed  sheep?  The  mind  would  recoil  from  West- 
minster to  the  customs  of  Benin.  And  the  slavery  of  Rome  was  a 
sarage  6lftveo"»  altogether  viler  than  the  slaver)'  of  Rabylon.  We 
have  bad  a  glimpse  of  the  virtuous  Cato  among  his  slaves  in  the 
second  wnturj'  B.C.  Moreover,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  when 
King  AHoka  wim  ruling  India  in  light  and  geullenees,  the  Romans 
were  nrviving  an  Etruscan  sport,  the  setting  on  of  slavea  to  fight 
(or  their  lives.  One  is  reminded  of  West  Africa  again  in  the 
origin  of  this  amusement ;  it  grew  out  of  the  prehistoric  custom 
of  a  massacre  of  captives  at  the  burial  of  a  chief.  'Hien;  waa  a 
reli^ous  touch  about  this  sport,  the  slaves  with  hooks,  who  dragged 
tho  dead  bodies  out  of  the  arena,  wore  mai^  to  represent  the  in- 
fernal ferry-mau-god,  Charon.    In  264  b.c,  tlie  very  year  in 
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which  Asoka  bcRftn  to  reign  and  the  Firat  Punic  War  IxgoD,  the 
first  Tcccrded  f^ladiatorial  combat  took  place  in  tho  forum  at 
Rome,  to  celebrate  the  fuueral  of  a  meml>er  of  the  old  Roman 
family  of  Brutus.  Thia  vaa  a  modent  display  of  thrm  couples, 
but  »oon  gladiators  were  lighting  by  the  hundred.  The  taste 
for  these  combatn  grew  rapidly,  and  the  wars  supplieil  an  abun- 
dance of  captives.  The  old  liomao  moralists,  vbo  vcrv  ao  severe 
upon  kissing  and  women's  ornaments  and  Greek  philnKophy, 
had  nothing  b\it  good  to  say  for  this  new  development.  So  long 
as  pain  vas  inflicted,  Roman  morality,  it  would  seem,  was  aatis- 
licd. 

If  republican  Rome  was  the  6rat  of  modern  self-governing 
national  rommunities,  ahc  iraH  certainly  the  "  Neanderthal" 
form  of  them. 

In  the  coiirso  of  the  next  two  or  three  centuries  the  gladia- 
torial &hows  of  Rome  grew  to  immense  projwrtions.  To  bccin 
with,  while  ware  wore  frequent,  the  gladiators  were  priMOCta 
war.  They  came  with  their  characteristic  national  weapooSp" 
tattooed  Britous,  Moo»,  ScythiauK,  Degro««,  and  the  hke,  and 
there  was  perhaps  some  militaiy  value  io  these  exhibitions.  The 
criminals  of  Uic  lower  classes  '  condemned  to  death  were  also  Ms&d? 
The  ancient  world  did  not  understand  that  a  criminal  condemned 
to  death  still  bus  rights,  and  at  any  rate  the  use  of  a  criminal  as  4j 
fcliidiator  was  not  so  bad  m  his  use  as  "material"  for  the  nvisector 
of  the  Museum  at  Alcrandria.  But  as  the  proGts  of  this  sort  of 
show  business  grew  and  the  demand  for  victims  increased,  ordi- 
n»r>'  sliives  were  sold  to  the  trainers  of  gladiatora,  and  any  slave 
who  had  aroused  his  owner's  spite  might  find  himself  in  an  estat 
lishmont  for  letting  out  gladiators.  And  dissipated  yoimg  meal 
who  bad  squandered  their  property,  and  lads  of  spirit,  would 
go  voltmtarily  into  the  trade  for  a  stated  time,  trusting  to  their 
prowess  to  survive.  As  the  busirwss  developed,  a  new  use  was, 
found  for  gladiators  as  armed  retainers;  rich  men  would  buy 
band,  and  employ  it  as  a  bodyguard  nr  hire  it  out  for  profit  at  the 
^owR.  Tlie  festivities  of  a  show  began  with  a  ceremonial  pro- 
OMsion  (pompa)  and  a  sham  fight  (prtBlusio).  The  real  6^tu 
was  heralded  by  trumpets.    Gladiators  who  objected  to  fight 

>  Soyflert.  ej>.  eil. 
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for  any  reason  were  drivon  on  by  whips  and  hot  irons.  A  wounded 
man  would  Bomclimcs  call  for  pity  by  holding  up  hh  forefinger. 
The  spectators  would  then  either  wave  their  handkerchiefii  iq 
token  of  mercy,  or  condemn  bim  to  death  by  holding  out  their 
clenched  fista  with  the  thumbs  down.'  The  slain  and  nearly 
dcud  were  drugged  out  to  a  particular  place,  the  spoliarivm,  where 
they  were  8tripp«l  of  their  arms  and  poaeeesiona,  and  those  who 
had  not  already  expired  were  killed. 

This  organiziition  of  murder  as  a  sport  and  show  serves  to 
measure  the  great  gap  in  moral  standardw  between  the  Romao 
oomnumity  and  our  own.  No  doubt  cruelties  and  outrages  upon 
human  dignity  as  monstrous  aa  this  still  go  on  in  the  world,  but 
they  do  not  go  on  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  without  a  single  dis- 
sentieot  voice.  For  it  is  true  that  until  the  time  of  Seneca  (first 
centur>'  a.d.)  there  is  no  record  of  any  plain  protest  against  this 
buMiiiets.  The  eonscience  of  mankind  was  weaker  and  less  in- 
telligent then  than  now.  Presently  a  new  power  was  to  come  into 
the  himian  conscience  through  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  Chriatianity  became  the  great  antagonist  in  the 
later  Roman  state  of  these  cruel  sho^-a  and  of  slavery,  and,  aa 
Christianity  spread,  these  two  cvU  things  dwindled  and  disap- 
peared.* 

■  Aulliorilica  diffor  bore.  Mnyer  nyt  tbuaib«  op  (to  Ihe  bMut)  niMal  dMtb 
Mtd  tbuBiba  dowp  mcuit  "Lowor  that  swtxd."  Tbe  popular  penuadoo  I*  that 
tliumba  ilown  nmat  doath.  Seyffcrt'a  Diet,  Ciaat.  Antiq.  girm  tUa  ri«w.  Soe  ths 
Bncvdopadia  BrUanniea,  ftrtiele  "Oladiatora." 

■"AUttto  men  Dwda  Catwat-id  nn  tliitt  matlvr.  ThoGrMiki  oiUxl  elndUtoriitl 
thaw*  ta  »  reuon  lor  rc^canliBE  tha  Romniia  a^  Barbaroi.  aod  LliaK  tvurc  riaU  when 
Mmo  Roinno  pmoonaut  triad  to  intrcieSuon  Ihnni  in  nonuUi.  AmanK  Rmumm.  th« 
better  people  evidently  disUlivd  tbcmi  but  a  sort  of  ahyaeas  prevented  thetn  from 
fnukly  dcnouQciuH  thcai  u  cruel.  For  lastanoc.  Clcoro.  irhso  ha  bad  lo  stieud 
til*  Circiu.  toolt  hiB  Uibleta  aad  hi*  nvcraUuy  with  him.  and  didn'l  look.  R» 
•SpKMMputicuUTdiaKiKttAtthokilllaaof  ftnelflphant:  and  somebody  in  Tad  tua 
(Dntiiu,  .\an.  1.  7fi)  ipu  unpopular  booaoRe  ho  wm  Uio  (ood  of  (Udiatarial  Uood- 
■b«d  —  "quamqaam  tOi  tam^ine  nimu  gawliin*"  ("rajoioinc  too  Biu«h  in  blood, 
woriblMa  Uood  thou|h  it  wa«").  The  f{uii9«  w9r«  unbositatisxl}'  oaademaed  bjr 
Qroek  pbiloaophy.  uul  at  diScroDt  timca  two  Cynioa  kod  one  Cluiadan  mv«  ibalr 
live*  in  Lho  orana.  pralAoUoi  aeainac  tluxn.  beftwo  tha>-  ■mm  ftboliahcd. 

"I  do  not  l.hlnk  Chrittiuiity  had  xny  auch  ralatloa  to  riuvery  a^  it  h»r«  bUIkI. 
SL  Paul's  wtjun  la  aeadins  back  a  Rlav«  to  hb  mMtor,  *iid  his  injuDcLion,  'S4lava>, 
obey  jo«r  muton.'  wnrc  mftulsrljr  qwo«d  on  thn  pro^uvery  gido,  doim  to  the 
DiootM&th  oentury ;   on  the  ocImt  hand,  both  the  populu  pbiloeopbiM  uad  lbs 
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{  1.  The  Science  of  Thwarting  the  Common  Man.  |  2.  Firumea 
in  the  Roman  Slate.  §  3.  The  Latl  Yrnra  of  Republican  PoU 
itia.  ii.  The  Era  of  the  Adtxnturer  Cenerak.  \b.  Tha 
End  of  the  Republic.  §  6.  The  Coming  of  the  Princept, 
%  7.  Why  the  Roman  Repvblic  FaOad. 

WE  have  already  twice  Ukoo^d  the  Bolf-goveraiug  community 
of  Rome  to  a  "Neanderthal"  variety  of  the  modem 
"democratic"  civilized  state,  and  weshall  recur  again  to  this  com- 
parison. In  form  the  two  things,  the  first  great  primitive  essay 
and  its  later  relations,  are  extraordinarily  similar;  in  spirit  tbey 
differ  very  profoundly.  Roman  political  and  social  life,  and 
particularly  Roman  political  and  social  life  in  the  century  be- 
tween the  fnll  of  Cnrthage  and  tlie  rise  of  Casar  and  CiesariBm, 
has  a  very  marked  general  resemblance  to  the  political  and  social 
life  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
British  Empire  to-day.  The  rewcmhlancc  is  intensified  by  the 
common  use,  with  a  certain  inaccuracy  in  every  cjLse,  of  such  terms 
as  "senate,"  "democracy,"  "proletariat,"  and  the  like.  But 
everything  in  the  Roman  state  was  earlier,  cruder,  and  clumsier; 
the  injuatices  were  more  glaring,  the  conflieta  harsher.  There 
was  compHratively  Uttle  knowledge  and  few  general  ideas.  Aris- 
totle's scientific  works  were  only  beginning  to  be  read  in  Rome 
in  the  first  century  B.C. ;  Fcrrero,'  it  is  true,  makes  Cosar  familiar 
with  tlie  Politics  of  .Aristotle,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  dream  oC 
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making  a  "Periclenn  Rome,"  but  in  doing  90,  Ferrero  seems  to 
be  indulging  in  ono  of  those  lapses  into  picturesque  romanciiig 
which  are  at  once  the  joy  and  the  sDare  of  all  historical  writera.     - 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  profound  difference 
between  Roman  and  modern  conditions  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
press,  of  any  popular  education  or  of  the  representative  idea 
in  the  popular  assembly.  Our  world  to^y  is  still  far  from  solv- 
ing the  pitihlBm  of  representation  and  from  producing  a  public 
assembly  which  wit)  really  sumnuirize,  crystallize,  and  express 
the  thought  and  will  of  the  community;  our  election.4  are  still 
larfcety  an  ingeniniii;  mockery  of  the  common  voter  who  finds  him- 
self helploNH  in  the  face  of  party  organiuLtions  which  n-ducc  his 
free  choice  of  a  representative  to  tlie  Ices  unpalatable  of  two 
political  hacks,  but,  even  so,  his  vote,  in  comparison  with  the 
vote  of  an  ordinary*  honest  Uoman  citizen,  is  an  effective  instru- 
meot.  Too  many  of  our  histories  dealing  with  this  period  of 
Roman  history  write  of  "the  popular  party,"  and  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  and  so  forth,  as  though  such  things  were  as  much 
working  realities  as  they  are  to-day.  But  the  senators  and  poli- 
ticians of  Home  saw  to  it  that  such  things  never  did  exist  as  clean 
and  wholesome  realities.  These  modem  phrases  are  very  mis- 
leading unless  they  are  carefully  qualified. 

Wc  have  already  describetl  the  gatherings  of  the  popular  oomitia; 
but  that  clumsy  assembly  in  gheep  pens  does  not  convey  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  gerrymandering  of  popular  representa- 
tion could  l>c  carried  in  Home.  'VSTienevcr  there  was  a  new  en- 
franchisement of  citiKCnfi  in  Italy,  there  would  be  the  most  elaborate 
trickery  and  counter-trickery  to  enrol  the  new  voters  into  as  few 
or  as  many  of  the  thirty  old  "tribes"  as  possible,  or  to  put  them 
into  as  few  as  possible  new  tribes.  Since  the  vole  wns  taken  by 
tribes,  it  is  obvious  that  however  great  the  number  of  new  adc 
tions  made,  if  they  were  all  got  together  into  one  tribe,  their" 
opinion  would  only  count  for  one  tribal  vote,  and  similarly  if  they 
were  crowded  into  just  a  few  tribes,  old  or  new.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  put  into  too  many  tribes,  their  effect  in  any 
particular  tribe  might  l>c  inconsiderable.  Here  was  the  sort  of 
work  to  fascinate  evcr>'  smart  knave  in  politico.  The  eomiHa 
tribvia  could  be  worked  at  times  so  as  to  vote  ri^t  counter  to  the 
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general  feeling;  of  the  people.  And  as  we  have  already  noted, 
the  great  mass  of  voters  in  Italy  were  aUo  disenfranchised  by 
distance.  About  the  nuddle  period  of  tbo  Carthaginian  wars 
there  were  upwards  of  300,000  Roman  citizens;  about  100  b.c. 
there  were  more  than  900,000,  but  in  effect  the  voting  of  the  popu- 
lar aeaoDbly  w>s  conliued  lo  a  few  score  thousand  resident  in  and 
near  Rome,  and  mostly  men  of  a  banc  type.  And  the  Roman 
voters  were  "organiaed"  to  an  nxliMit  timt  makes  the  Tammany 
machine  of  New  York  seem  artlcM  and  honest.  They  belonged  to 
clubs,  eolleffia  godaltcia,  having  usually  some  elegant  religious 
pretensions;  and  the  rising  politipian  working  his  way  to  office 
went  first  to  the  usurers  and  then  with  the  borrowed  money  to 
these  clubs.  If  the  outside  voters  were  moved  enou^  by  any 
quwtion  to  swarm  into  the  city,  it  waa  always  possible  t«  put 
off  the  voting  by  declaring  the  omens  unfavourable.  If  they 
came  in  unarmed,  they  could  be  intimidated;  if  they  brought 
in  arms,  then  the  ciy  was  raised  that  there  was  a  plot  to  over- 
throw tho  republic,  and  a  massacre  would  be  organized. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  Italy,  all  the  empire,  waa  feet*r- 
iog  with  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  discontent  in  the  century  after 
the  destruction  of  Cjirthage;  a  few  men  were  growing  very  rich, 
and  the  majority  of  people  found  themselvce  entangled  in  an  in- 
explicable net  of  uncertain  prices,  jumpy  markets,  and  debts ; 
but  yet  there  was  no  way  at  all  of  stating  and  clearing  up  the 
general  dia-wtisfaction.  There  in  no  record  of  a  single  attempt 
to  make  the  popular  assembly  a  straightforward  and  workable 
public  organ.  Beneath  the  superficial  appearances  of  public 
ftfTairn  struggled  a  mute  giant  of  public  opinion  and  public  will, 
*ho  sometimes  made  some  great  political  effort.,  a  rush  to  vote 
or  such  like,  and  eometimes  broke  into  actual  violence.  So  long 
as  there  was  no  actual  violence,  the  Senate  and  the  financiers 
kept  on  in  their  own  <IiB.i,itroiis  way.  Only  when  they  were  badly 
fri^tened  would  governing  cliques  or  parties  desist  from  some 
nefarious  policy  ami  h(W<l  the  common  good.  The  real  method 
of  popular  expression  in  Italy  in  those  days  was  not  the  cotmtia 
hibuto,  hut  the  strike  ami  insurrection,  the  riithtoous  and  necea- 
Mry  methods  of  all  cheate<i  or  suppressed  peoples.  Wc  have 
seen  in  our  own  days  in  Groat  Britain  a  decline  in  the  prestige 
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of  parUameotar>'  government  and  a  drift  tnwaniK  tmcoDslitutJoiLal 
met-hoda  on  the  part  of  tbc  masses  through  vxacdy  the  same 
oauBC,  through  thi'  iucuralilc  dittponition  of  politiriann  to  Kcn>- 
muDdcr  the  electoral  rouchiiie  until  the  community  i»  driven  to 
exploglon. 

For  inauiTcctionary  purpoeea  a  dtscontented  po|>ulaUon  Deeds 
a  leader,  and  the  poUtieal  history  of  the  concluding  century  of 
Roman  republicaniBm  in  a  history  of  ingurrectionary  leaden 
and  counter-revolutionary  leaders.  Most  of  the  former  are 
manifestly  UDscrupuIous  adventurers  who  1r>'  to  utilize  the  public 
Deceesity  and  unhappineas  for  their  own  advancement.  Many 
of  the  historians  of  this  period  betray  a  disposition  to  take  sides, 
and  are  eitlier  aristocratic  in  tone  or  fiercely  democratic;  but, 
indeed,  neither  side  in  Uietu>  complex  and  intricate  dinputes  has  a 
reconl  of  lugb  aims  or  clean  handx.  The  Senate  and  the  rich 
equ<^tria[i»  were  vulKar  and  greedy  spirits,  hostile  and  contcmp* 
tuou.1  tou'ardtt  tlie  poor  mob ;  and  the  populace  was  ignorant, 
unstable,  and  at  least  equally  greedy.  The  Sctpios  in  all  this 
record  ahinc,  by  comparison,  a  group  of  gentlemen.  To  the 
motives  of  one  or  the  other  figures  of  the  time,  to  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
for  example,  we  may  perhaps  extend  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  for  the  rest,  they  do  but  demonstrat-e  how  clever  and  cunning 
men  may  be,  how  subtle  in  contention,  how  briUiant  in  pretence, 
and  bow  utterly  wsjiting  in  wisdom  or  grace  of  spirit.  "A  sham- 
bling, hairy,  brutish,  but  probably  very  cunning  creature  with  a 
big  brain  behind;"  so  someone,  I  think  it  was  Sir  Harry  J<^iu- 
ston,  has  described  Homo  Xeandn-tkaifnsiji. 

To  this  (lay  we  mu.st  still  use  similar  t^rms  to  dwjcribo  the  soul 
of  the  politician.  Tlie  statesman  has  still  to  oust  the  politician 
from  his  lairs  and  weapon  heaps.  HIstorj-  has  still  to  become  a 
record  of  htiman  dignity. 

§2 

Another  roapoct  in  which  the  Roman  sj^stem  was  a  crude  an- 
ticipation of  our  own,  and  different  from  any  preceding  poUtical 
system  we  have  considered,  was  that  it  was  a  cash  and  credits 
using  system.  Money  hiul  been  in  the  world  as  yet  for  only  a 
few  centuries.    But  its  use  had  been  growing;   it  was  providing 
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a  fluid  medium  for  trade  and  enterprise,  and  changing  economio 
condilioDS  profoundly.  In  republican  Rome,  the  financier  and  the 
"money"  interest  began  to  pluy  a  part  reoogniaably  similar  to 
their  rflloa  to-day. 

\Vc  have  already  noted  —  in  our  account  of  Hcrodottu  —  that 
a  first  effect  of  money  was  to  give  freedom  of  movement  and  leisure 
to  a  number  of  people  who  could  not  otherwiise  have  enjoyed  these 
privileges.  And  that  is  the  peculiar  value  of  money  to  mankind. 
la»tcad  of  a  worker  or  helper  being  paid  in  kind  and  in  5uch  a 
way  that  he  is  tied  ua  much  in  hit;  enjoyment  us  in  his  labour, 
money  leaves  him  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  amidst  a  wide  choice 
of  purchasable  aids,  cases,  and  indulgences.  Uc  may  cat  his  money 
or  drink  it  or  give  it  to  a  temple  or  spend  it  in  learning  something 
or  save  it  against  some  foreseen  occasion.  That  is  the  good  of 
money,  the  freedom  of  its  universal  convertibility.  But  the  frco 
dom  money  gives  the  poor  man  is  nothing  to  the  freedom  money 
has  given  the  rich  man.  With  money  rich  men  ceased  to  be  tied 
to  lands,  houses,  stores,  Bocks,  ajid  herds.  Tbey  could  change 
the  nature  and  locality  of  their  possessions  with  an  unheard-of 
freedom.  In  the  tliird  and  second  century  B.C.,  this  release,  thia 
uotettaering  of  wealth,  I>egan  to  tell  upon  the  general  economio 
life  of  the  Roman  and  Hellenized  world.  People  began  to  buy 
land  and  the  like  not  for  use,  but  to  sell  again  at  a  profit;  people 
borrowed  to  buy,  speculation  developed.  No  doubt  there  were 
bankers  in  the  Babylon  of  1000  B.C.,  but  they  lent  in  a  far  more 
limited  and  solid  way,  bars  of  metal  and  stocks  of  goods.  That 
eariier  world  was  a  world  of  barter  and  payment  in  kind,  and  it 
went  slowly  —  and  much  more  staidly  and  stably  —  for  that 
reason.  In  that  state  the  vast  realm  of  China  has  remained 
almost  down  to  the  prenent  time. 

The  big  cities  Ix^ore  Rome  were  trading  and  manufacturing 
dtiea.  Such  were  Connth  and  (!!arthiige  and  S>Tacu.sc.  But 
Rome  never  produced  a  vety  ooDsidcrablc  industrial  population^ 
and  her  warchousps  never  rivalled  those  of  Alexandrian  ITie 
little  port  of  Ostia  was  always  big  enough  for  her  needs.  Rome 
was  a  political  and  financial  capital,  and  in  the  latter  respect, 
at  least,  she  was  a  new  sort  of  city.  She  imported  profita  and 
tribute,  and  vcrj'  little  went  out  from  her  in  return.  The  wharves 
2k 
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<rf  Ostia  w«re  chiefly  btisy  unloading  corn  from  Sicdly  and  Africa 
aod  loot  FrDiii  all  t.he  world. 

After  the  fall  o(  Carthage  the  Roman  imagination  went  wild 
with  the  hitherto  unknown  possiljilities  of  finance.  Money, 
like  most  otlicr  inventions,  had  "happened"  to  mankind,  and 
men  had  Blill  to  devdop  —  to-day  they  have  still  to  perfect  —  the 
ecienre  and  morality  of  money.  One  sees  the  thing  "catching 
on"  in  the  recorded  life  and  the  writings  <A  Cato  the  Censor,  la 
his  early  days  he  was  bitterly  virtuous  against  usury;  in  his 
later  hi^  wa.s  df^vi-sing  ingenious  s<'hcrne3  for  safe  usury. 

In  this  curiously  interesting  century  of  Roman  history  we  find 
man  after  man  asking,  "What  has  happened  to  Rome?"  Various 
answers  are  made  —  a  decline  in  rehgion,  a  derline  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Roman  forefathers,  Greek  "intellectua]  poison,"  and 
titelike.  We  who  can  look  at  theproblemwithalargepercpectivet 
can  see  that  what  had  happened  to  Rome  was  "money"  —  the 
new  freedoms  and  chances  and  opportunities  that  money  opened 
out.  Money  floated  the  Romans  off  the  firm  ground,  everyone 
wh»  getting  h(jld  (jf  money,  tlie  majority  by  the  KimplL-  expedient 
of  running  into  debt ;  the  eastward  expansion  of  the  empire  was 
very  lurgt-ly  a  hunt  for  trejujurc  in  strong  rooms  and  temples  to 
k(Hrp  pace  with  the  iiunger  of  ttie  new  need.  The  Equestrian 
order,  in  particular,  became  the  money  power.  Everyocie  was 
developing  property.  Farmers  were  giving  up  com  and  cattle, 
borrowing  money,  buying  slaves,  and  starting  tbo  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  oil  and  wine.  Aloney  was  young  in  human  expe- 
rience and  wild,  nobody  had  it  under  control.  It  fluctuated 
greatly.  It  was  now  abimdant  and  now  scarce.  Men  made 
sly  and  crude  schemes  to  corner  it,  to  hoard  it,  to  send  up  prices 
by  releasing  boarded  metals.  A  small  body  of  very  ehrewd  men 
was  growing  immensely  rich.  Many  patricians  were  growing 
poor  and  irritated  and  unscrupuloa?.  Among  the  middle  sort 
of  peoples  there  was  much  hope,  much  adventure,  and  much 
more  disappointment.  The  growing  mnas  of  the  e.xpropriated 
was  permeated  by  that  vague,  baffled,  and  hopeless  wnse  of  beong 
inexplicably  bested,  which  is  the  preparatorj-  condition  for  all 
great  revolutionary  movements. 
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The  first  conspicuous  leader  to  appcel  to  the  gathering  revo- 
lutionary feeling  in  Italy  was  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  looks 
more  like  an  hnnpst  man  thiin  any  other  figure  in  this  period  of 
history,  unless  it  be  Rcipio  Africanus  the  Elder.  At  first  Tiberius 
CracchuB  was  a  moderate  roforaier  of  a  rather  reactionary  type. 
He  wished  to  rwtore  the  yeoman  dam  to  property,  very  largely 
because  he  beheved  that  cjasa  to  be  the  hacklmno  of  tlie  army, 
and  his  military  experience  in  Spain  before  and  after  the  deetnio- 
tion  of  Carthage  had  impressed  upon  him  the  declining  efficiency 
of  the  legiorw.  He  was  what  wo  should  call  nowadays  a  "Back- 
to-th(v]iuitl "  man.  He  did  not  understand,  and  few  people  umler- 
filand  to-4lay,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  shift  population  fr*»m  the 
land  into  the  town.*;,  than  to  return  it  lo  the  laborious  and  simple 
routines  of  agricultural  life.  He  wanted  to  revive  the  Liciniun 
laws,  which  had  Iwcii  established  when  CainilliLs  built  hia  temple 
of  Concord  nearly  two  centuries  and  a.  half  before  (sec  Chap, 
xxvii,  !  2),  80  far  as  they  broke  up  pvat  estates  and  restniined 
alnve  lfl!>«iir. 

These  Licinian  laws  had  repeatedly  been  revived  and  repeatedly 
lapsed  to  a  deail  letter  af^in.  It  was  only  when  the  big  pro[)rietore 
in  the  Senate  oppoaed  this  proposal  thai  Tiberius  GraccliuM  turned 
to  the  people  and  hc^nn  a  furious  agitation  for  popular  guvem- 
ment.  He  created  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  all 
landowners.  In  the  raid^t  of  his  activities  occurred  one  of  the  most 
e3rtTftordinar>*  incidents  in  historj'.  Attahi.s,  the  king  of  the  rich 
country  of  Pergamum  in  Asia  Minor,  died  (133  B.C.),  and  left 
tua  kingdnni  to  the  Roman  people. 

Tt  ix  difEcutt  for  us  to  understand  the  motives  of  this  bequest. 
Pergamum  was  a  country  allied  to  Rome,  and  so  moderately 
sectire  fn)ra  (Agression ;  and  the  natural  coneequence  of  such  a 
will  wa«  to  provoke  a  violent  scramble  among  the  senatorial 
gangs  and  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  people  for  the  spoils 
of  the  new  acquisition.  Prnetically  AttnliL';  handed  over  his  coun- 
trj*  to  be  looted.  The  act  is  so  nmaring  that  one  Is  driven  towards 
the  hypothesis  of  forgery.'    There  were  of  course  many  Italian 

■  Th(<r«  U  no  widtwsK  oi  fotg/uy  &nd  do  oimtfrrap«nry  ntgfMtion  of  th«  lort. 
Hbt  bequest  v(  Attaliu.  «%-«>  U  il  wm  a  Ivtfty  (Uomauca  »cc«pto  A,  iii.  p.  6S)t 
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people  established  in  the  country  and  a  strong  party 
td  native  rich  moti  in  dose  relations  with  Rome.  To  them,  do 
doubt,  a  coalescence  with  the  lioman  eystcm  would  have  been 
MospUblc.  Josephus  bears  witness  to  ouch  a  desire  for  anncxa- 
tioD  among  the  rich  men  of  Syria,  a  desire  ninniitg  counter  to  the 
wtabaB  of  both  king  and  people.  This  Pergamuin  bequest,  as- 
tonishinfr  in  itself,  had  the  Btill  more  astonishing  result  of  produc- 
ing imilatioua  in  other  quaxtertt.  lu  96  B.C.  Ptolemy  Apion  be- 
queathed Cyrenaica,  in  North  Africa,  to  the  Roman  picople; 
in  81  fi.c.  Alexander  II,  KinK  of  Egypt,  followed  suit  with  Ef^ypt. 
B  legacy  too  big  for  tlic  coiiriLge  if  not  for  the  uppctitf?  of  the  Sena- 
tore,  and  they  declined  it ;  in  74  d.c.  Nicomcdes,  King  of  Bithynia, 
demised  Bithynia.  Of  those  latter  tpstamcnt4Lr>'  freaks  wc  will 
say  no  more  here.  But  it  will  be  manifest  how  great  an  opportu- 
nity was  given  Tiberiiis  Gracchus,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalua,  of 
accusing  the  rich  of  greed  and  of  proposing  to  decree  the  trea^ 
urea  of  Attalus  to  the  commona,lty.  He  proposed  to  use  this 
new  wealth  t-o  provide  seeil,  stock,  and  agricultural  implcmeota 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  land. 

His  movement  was  speedily  entangled  in  the  complexities 
of  the  Roman  electoral  system  —  without  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward electoral  method,  all  popular  movements  in  all  ages  nee- 
eaaarity  become  entangled  and  maddened  in  constitutional  in- 
tricacies, and  almost  as  necessarUy  lead  (o  blood.shed.  It  was 
needed,  if  Iuh  work  was  to  go  on,  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  should 
continue  to  be  tribune,  and  it  was  illcKal  for  him  to  be  tribune 
twice  in  aucceseton.  He  overstepped  the  bounds  of  legality, 
and  stood  for  the  tribuncship  a  second  time;  the  peasants  who 
came  in  from  the  country-side  to  vote  for  him  came  in  arraed; 
the  cry  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  t^Tanny,  the  cry  that  had  long 
ago  destroyed  Maelius  and  Manlius,  was  raised  iu  the  Senate, 
the  friends  of  "law  and  order"  went  to  the  Capitol  iu  state,  ao> 
companicd  by  a  rabble  of  dependents  armed  with  staves  and 
bludgoons ;  there  was  a  conflict,  or  rather  a  inaHsacrc  of  the  revo- 

Ef  ul  imporUaoe.  tin  ihowinE  tlut  o  grcnt  many  people  did  think  that  Rom*  vu  lfc« 
b«L  MtmiouLntur.  OUimwIm.  the  itory  (If  it  in  auly  a  Bluryl  cculd  uol  hav« 
eauiht  on.  A  priori  tfaoro  ■oniii*  ooud  rOMon  for  the  t«(tainc>iit.  Th«  Attaljd 
djmuty  wB«  "pet«rinji  out":  there  wvra  tivubleKima  Gftulii  &bout  (MommMO, 
uL  p.  £3).  —  J.  L.  M.  BJkd  £.  U. 
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hitioiiaries,  in  whtrh  nearly  three  hundred  people  were  killed,  and 
Tiberius  Gratxhiu)  was  beaten  to  death  with  the  fragments  of  a 
broken  bench  by  two  Senalons. 

Thereupon  the  Scnatore  attempted  &  Bort  of  counter-revolu- 
tion, and  proecribed  many  of  the  followers  of  Tiberius  Gracchus ; 
but  the  state  of  public  opinion  wus  &o  sullen  and  threatening 
that  this  movement  was  dropped  and  Soipio  Naaica,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  death  of  Tiberius,  though  he  occupied  tlie  pcud- 
tion  of  pontifex  maximus  and  should  have  remained  in  Rome 
for  the  pubhc  sacrifices  which  were  the  duties  of  that  official,  went 
jibroad  to  nvoid  tnmhlr. 

The  uneasiness  of  Italy  next  roused  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Younger  to  propose  the  cnfranehisemont  of  all  Italy.  But  ho 
died  suddenly  before  he  eould  carry  the  proposal  into  effect. 

Then  followed  the  ambiguous  career  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the 
brother  of  Tiberius^  who  followed  some  tortuous  "policy"  that 
still  exercises  the  mind  of  historians.  He  increased  the  burthens 
of  taxation  laid  upon  the  provinces,  it  is  supposed  with  the  idea  of 
setting  the  modem  financiers  (the  lijuitos)  imainat  the  senatorial 
landowners.  He  gave  the  former  the  newly  bcqucnthed  taxes 
of  Asia  to  farm,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  gave  them  control  of  the 
special  courts  set  up  to  prevent  extortion.  He  started  enormous 
public  works  and  particulsrly  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
and  he  is  accused  of  making  a  political  use  of  the  contracts.  He 
revived  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  Italy.  He  increased  the 
distribution  of  subaidiaed  cheap  corn  to  the  Roman  citizens.  .  .  . 
Here  we  cannot  attempt  to  discntanide  his  schctnCB,  much  less  to 
judge  him.  But  that  his  policy  wiis  offensive  to  the  groups 
that  controlled  the  Senate  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Ho 
was  maKBacred  by  the  champions  of  "law  and  order,"  with  about 
three  thousand  of  his  followers,  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  121  b.c. 
His  decapitated  head  was  carried  to  the  Senate  on  the  point  of  a 
pike. 

(A  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold,  says  Plutarch,  had  been  offered 
for  this  trophy ;  and  ita  captor,  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  cham- 
jHOQ  of  "big  business,"  filled  the  braincasc  with  lead  on  its  way 
to  the  scale-3.) 

In  spite  of  these  prompt  firm  measures  the  Senate  was  not  to 
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enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace  and  the  advantages  of  a  control  of  the 
imperial  resources  for  long.  Within  ten  years  the  people  were 
in  revolt  again. 

Id  118  B.C.  the  throne  of  Numidla,  the  senii-b&rbarie  kingrtom 
that  had  arisen  in  North  Africa  upon  the  ruins  of  the  civilized 
C&rthaRioian  power,  was  Boaed  by  a,  certain  able  Jugurtha,  who 
had  served  with  the  Roman  armies  in  Spfiin,  anti  had  a  know- 
ledRc  of  the  Roman  cliaractsr.  He  pnivoked  Uie  mililajy  inter- 
vention of  Rome.  But  the  llomanm  found  that  their  military 
power,  under  a  Senate  of  financicrB  and  landlords,  was  very  differ- 
ent, from  what  it  had  been  pvnn  in  the  daj-s  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  "Jugurtha  bouicht  over  the  Commissioners  seat 
out  to  watch  him,  the  Senators  charged  with  their  prosecution, 
and  the  generals  in  command  against  him." '  Tliere  is  a  mistaken 
Roman  proverb:  "peeunia  tion  olet"  (money  doPR  not  stink), 
for  the  money  of  Jugurtha  stank  even  in  Rome.  There  was 
an  angry  agitation ;  and  a  tiipHble  HolditT  of  lowly  origin,  Marius, 
was  carried  to  the  consul^ip  (107  b.c.)  on  the  wave  of  popular 
indignation.  Marius  made  no  att^mjit  on  the  model  of  the  Gracchi 
to  restore  tho  backbone  of  the  army  by  rehabilitating  the  yeo- 
man claaa.  He  was  a  professional  soldier  with  a  high  staiklard 
of  efficiency  and  a  diapoeitioo  to  take  short  cut*.  He  simply 
raised  troops  fn)m  among  the  poor,  whether  countrymen  or  towns- 
men, paid  them  well,  disciplined  them  tborougfily,  and  (106  B.c.) 
ended  the  seven  years'  war  with  Jugurlha  by  bringing  that  chief- 
tain in  chains  to  Rome.  It  did  not  occur  to  anylwdy  that  inci- 
dentally ManuB  had  also  created  a  professional  army  with  no 
interest  to  hold  it  together  but  its  pay.  He  then  held  on  to  the 
consulship  more  or  le^  illegally  for  several  years,  and  in  102  and 
101  B.C.  repelled  a  threatening  move  of  the  Germans  (who  thus 
appe-ar  in  our  history  for  the  firat  time),  who  were  raiding  through 
Gaul  towards  Italy.  He  gained  two  victories;  one  on  Italian 
soil.  He  was  hiulcd  as  the  saviour  of  his  country-,  a  second  Ca> 
millus  (100  B.C.). 

The  social  tensions  of  the  time  mocked  that  comparison  with 
Camillufl.  The  Senate  benefited  by  the  greater  energy  in  foreign 
affairs  and  the  increaoed  military  efficiency  that  Marius  had 
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introduecd,  but  the  sullen,  fihapclcas  diacootcnt  of  the  man  of  the 
people  was  still  scekinR  some  effcwtive  outlet.  The  rich  grew 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  was  impossible  to  stifle  the  oon- 
aequenccs  of  that  process  for  ever  by  political  trickery.  The 
Italian  people  were  atlll  unenfranchiBed.  Two  extreme  demo- 
cratic leaders,  Saturnjnua  and  Glaucta,  were  assaasinaied,  but 
that  familiar  senatorial  remedy  failed  to  aasuage  the  populace 
on  fliis  occa'^ioD.  In  92  B.C.  an  aristocratic  official,  Rutiliufl 
Rufus,  who  had  tried  to  restrain  the  exactions  of  the  financiers 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  comiption  so  mani- 
festly tnmippd  up  that  it  deceived  no  one;  and  in  fll  b.<!.,  IJviua 
DruHus,  a  newly  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  who  was  making 
capita]  out  of  the  trial  of  Rutiliua  Rufus,  waa  assaa^natrd.  Ho 
had  proposed  a  general  enfranchiaemcnt  of  the  Italiann,  atid  he 
had  foreshadowed  not  only  another  land  law,  but  a  genera!  altoli- 
tion  of  debts.  Yet  for  all  this  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  sena- 
torial usurers,  landgrabberp,  and  forestallers,  the  hungry  and  the 
anxious  were  still  insurgent.  The  murder  of  Druaus  was  the  laat 
drop  in  the  popular  cup ;  Italy  blazed  Into  a  de8pcrat«  insurrection. 
Thejc  followetl  two  years  of  bitter  cSvil  war,  the  Social  War. 
It  waa  a  war  between  the  idea  of  n  unittnl  Italy  and  the  idea  of 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  not  a  "social"  war  in  the 
modem  scnFte,  but  a  war  between  Home  and  her  Italian  allies 
(alli€s=Socii).  "Roman  generals,  trained  in  the  traditions  of 
colonial  warfare,  marched  ruthlessly  up  and  down  Italy,  burning 
farms,  sacking  townw,  and  carrying  off  men,  women,  and  chil» 
dren,  to  sell  them  in  the  open  market  or  work  th^n  in  gangs  upon 
their  estates." '  Mariiis  and  an  aristocratic  general,  Sulla,  who 
had  been  with  liim  in  Africa  and  who  was  his  bitter  rival,  both 
commanded  on  the  side  of  Rome.  But  though  the  insui^enta 
experienced  defeats  and  tooting,  neither  of  these  generals  brought 
the  war  to  an  end.  It  was  ended  in  a  manner  (89  b.c.)  by  the 
practical  surrender  of  the  Homan  Senate  to  the  idea  of  reform. 
The  spirit  was  taken  out  of  the  insurrection  by  the  con<««aion  of 
their  demands  "in  principle";  and  then  as  soon  as  the  rebels 
had  dispersed,  the  usual  cheating  of  the  new  voters,  by  such 
methods  as  we  have  explained  in  S  1  of  this  chapter,  was  resumed. 
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By  the  next  year  (88  b.c.)  the  old  round  bad  begun  again. 
It  was  niixcd  up  with  the  personal  intri)^cs  of  Moriuit  and  Stilla 
against  each  other ;  but  the  stTUgg.\e  had  taken  on  auotiicr  ootn- 
plcxion  through  the  army  refoniis  of  Murius,  which  had  created 
a  new  type  of  legioDary,  a  landless  profpssionid  soldier  with  no 
interp-st  in  life  bviL  pay  and  plunder,  and  with  no  feohng  of  loyalty 
except  to  a  siiccs-Ksful  Rcnerat.  A  popular  tribune,  Snlpichis, 
wa«  bringing  forward  some  new  laws  affecting  debt,  and  the 
conHnls  were  dodpng  the  storm  by  declaring  a  wispennion  ol 
public  biiiiinfws.  Then  caine  tiic  usual  resort  to  violence,  and  the 
followers  of  i>iilpieius  drove  the  consuU  from  the  foruin.  But 
here  it  is  that  the  new  forces  which  the  new  army  had  made  poe- 
Bible  came  into  play.  King  Mithridatcs  of  Pontius,  the  HeUeniied 
king  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Blaelc  Sea  east  of  Bithynia, 
was  pressing  Home  into  war.  One  of  the  proposed  laws  of  Sul- 
piciua  was  that  Marins  should  comraaod  the  armies  sent  against 
this  MithridateH.  Whereupon  Sulla  marched  the  army  he  had 
oominandcd  throughout  the  Social  War  to  Komc,  Marius  and 
SuJpicius  fled,  and  a  new  nge,  an  age  of  military  pronimciamentoB, 
began. 

Of  how  Sulla  had  himself  made  commander  against  Mitbri- 
dates  and  departed,  and  of  hnw  legions  friendly  to  Marius  then 
Beiiied  power,  how  Marius  returned  to  Italy  and  enjoyed  a  thor- 
ough maaBacrr?  nf  his  political  opponents  and  died,  sated,  of  fever, 
we  cannot  tell  in  any  detail.  But  one  measure  during  the  Manan 
reign  of  terror  did  much  to  relieve  the  social  tension,  and  that 
wjLs  the  abolition  of  three-quarters  of  all  outstanding  debts.  Nor 
can  we  tell  here  how  Sulk  made  a  dUereditable  peace  with  Mith- 
ridatcs  (who  had  niainsacred  a  hundred  thousand  Italians  in  Asia 
Minor)  iu  order  to  bring  his  legions  back  to  Rome,  defeat  the 
Marians  at  the  buttle  of  the  Colline  Gate  of  Rome,  and  reveree 
the  arrangemcDts  of  Marius.  Sulla  retitorcd  law  and  order  by  the 
proscription  and  execution  of  over  five  thounand  people.  He 
desolated  large  parts  of  Italy,  restored  the  Senate  to  power,  re- 
pealed many  of  the  recent  laws,  though  he  was  unable  to  reetoro 
the  cancelled  burden  of  debt,  and  then,  feeling  bored  by  politics 
and  having  amassed  great  riches,  he  retired  with  an  air  of  dignity 
into  private  life,  gave  himself  up  to  abominable  vices,  aud  so 
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preeently  died,  eaten  up  with  some  disgusttng  disease  produced 
by  deb&ucfaery.' 

Political  life  in  Italy  was  not  so  much  tranquillizfid  as  stunned 
by  the  massacres  and  confiscatioua  of  Marius  aiid  Sulla.  The 
scale  upon  which  this  history  is  planned  wil]  not  permit  us  to 
tell  here  of  the  great  adventurers  who,  relying  more  and  more 
on  the  support  of  the  legions,  presently  began  to  scheme  and 
ioMgue  again  for  dictatorial  power  in  Rome.  In  73  B.c.  all  Italy 
was  terrified  by  a  rising  of  tbc  slaves,  and  partjctilariy 
of  Ibe  gladiators,  led  by  a  gladiator  from  Thesealy,  Spartaeug. 
He  and  seventy  others  had  fled  out  from  a  gladinlorial  "farm" 
at  Capua.  Similar  risings  had  already  occurred  in  Sicily.  The 
forces  under  Sparlacus  necees&rily  became  a  miscellaneous  band 
drawn  from  east  and  west,  without  any  oommon  idea  except  the 
id«&  of  dispersing  and  getting  home;  noverlhcless,  he  hrld  out 
in  southern  Italy  for  two  years,  using  (he  then  apparently  ex- 
tinct crater  of  Vesuvius  for  a  time  as  a  natural  fortress.  The 
Italians,  for  all  their  love  of  gladiatorial  display,  failed  to  appre- 
ciate this  conversion  of  the  whole  country  into  an  arena,  this 
bringing  of  the  gladiatorial  sword  to  the  door,  and  when  at  last 
Spartocus  was  overthrown,  their  terror  changed  to  frantic 
cruelty,  six  thousand  of  his  captured  followers  were  crucified 
— long  miles  of  nailed  and  drooping  victims — along  the  Appian 
Way. 

Here  we  cannot  deal  at  any  length  with  Lucullus,  who  invaded 
Pontus  and  fought  Mithridatett,  and  brought  the  cultivated  cherry- 
tree  to  Europe;  nor  can  we  tell  how  ingeniously  Pompey  the 
Great  stole  Ihe  triumph  and  mo»t  of  the  prnntige  LucuUus  bad 
won  in  Armenia  lieyond  Pontus.  Lucullua,  like  Sulla,  retired 
into  an  opulent  private  life,  but  with  more  elegance  and 
with  a  more  gracious  end.  Wc  cannot  relate  in  any  detail  how 
Julius  Cffisar  accumulated  reputation  in  the  west,  by  conquer- 

iptut&Kh.  Towhleh.  howercr,  G,  M.addsUi«(ctlowing  tiau.  "ItiieviMnlly 
ImIwvmI  that  BulU  di«d  througb  buntias  »  btoad-voawl  in  k  Rt  of  t«tiipt-r.  Tli« 
■lory  d  aboiiUDabl*  v-irwi  «««nut  to  bv  only  Uio  rvKulur  iliindc^r  of  tbc  Ki>ii;aD  mob 
■galoBt  Bnyono  wbo  did  not  live  in  puhlir." 
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ing  Gaul,  defeating  tlie  German  tn\^m  upon  tbe  Rhine,  and  pul- 
ing a  punitive  raid  acrotoi  tlie  Btraiu  of  Dovrt  into  Britiun.  More 
and  more  iniportant  grow  tlin  legions;  Icffi  and  Ip.5!i  nignificant 
are  the  Senate  and  the  asRcmhIira  of  Rome.  But  there  is  a  cer- 
tain grim  humour  ahout  the  story  of  CraMUs  that  we  cannot 
altogether  neglect. 

This  Crassxis  was  a  great  money-lender  and  foreetaller.  H«  was 
a  typical  man  of  the  now  EquPstrian  t>'pe,  tho  social  wiuivalent 
of  a  modem  munition  profiteer.  He  timt  grew  rich  by  buying 
up  the  property  of  those  proscrilx^d  by  Sulla.  His  earliRHt  ex- 
ploits in  the  field  were  against  Spartacus,  whom  finally  he  cxushed 
by  great  pajincnts  aJid  exertions  aftc;r  a  prolimgrd  and  expensive 
campaign.  He  then,  aa  the  outcome  of  complicated  bai^ins, 
secured  the  command  in  the  east  and  prepared  to  emul&te  the 
gloric«  of  Liiculluit,  u-ho  bad  pushed  cast  from  Pergamum  a^id 
Bitbynta  into  Pontua,  and  of  Pompcy,  who  had  completed  the 
looting  of  Armeoiu. 

His  experienc^ii  sorvc  to  demonstrate  the  grotts  ignorance  with 
which  the  Romans  wore  conducting  their  afr;ur8  at  that  time. 
He  crossed  tbe  Euphratos,  expecting  to  find  in  Persui,  another 
Hdlonized  kingdom  like  Pontiis.  But,  ss  we  have  already  iit- 
timated,  tho  gr«at  reservoirs  of  nomadic  peoples  that  stretched 
round  from  the  Danube  across  Kussia  into  C-cntrnl  Asia,  had  been 
raining  back  into  tho  hinds  between  the  Caspian  ^a  and  tho 
Indus  that  Alexander  had  conquered  for  Hellenism.  Craasos 
found  himself  against  tlie  "Scythian"  again;  against  mobile 
tribes  of  hurscmen  led  by  a  monarch  in  Median  coetume,'  The 
Particular  variety  of  "Scythian"  he  cncovmtcred  was  called  the 
Parthian.  It  is  possible  tliat  in  tlio  Pttrthians  a  Mongolian  {Tu- 
ranian) clement  was  now  mingled  with  the  Arj'an  strain ;  but  tho 
campaign  of  Crassus  beyond  the  Kupfa  rates  is  curiou.>4ly  like  the 
campaign  of  Darius  beyond  the  Danube ;  there  is  the  same  heavy 
thrusting  of  an  infantry  force  against  elusive  light  horsemeji. 
But  Crassus  was  less  quick  than  Darius  to  realize  the  need  of 
withdrawal,  and  the  Parthians  were  better  bowmen  ttian  the 
Scj'thiana  Darius  met.  They  seemed  to  have  had  some  aort  of 
noisy  projoctilo  of  unusual  strength  and  force,  something  differ- 
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ent  from  an  ordinar>-  arron-.'  The  campaign  culminated  in  thai 
two  da)-!)'  moasacre  of  the  hot,  thirsty,  hungry,  and  weary  Roman 
legions,  which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Carrhs  (53  B.c.)>  Tbiey 
toiled  throufrh  the  sand,  charging  an  enemy  who  alwaj's  evaded 
thoir  charge  and  rode  round  them  and  tihot  them  to  pieces. 
Twenty  thousand  of  them  were  killed,  and  ten  thousand  marched 
on  eastward  an  prisonpni  into  slaver^'  in  Iran. 

What  became  of  Cra&sus  is  not  clearly  known.  There 
IB  a  stoiy,  probably  invented  for  our  moral  Iwnefit  and  eug- 
geeted  by  his  usuries,  that  he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians  and  was  killed  by  having  molten  gold  poured  down  bia 
throat. 

But  this  disaster  has  a  very  great  sigoificance  indeed  to  our 
gjeneral  hi8tor>'  of  mankind.  It  serves  to  remind  us  that  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Euphrates,  all  along  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and 
Danube  and  Black  Sea,  8trel>ched  one  continuous  cloud  of  nomadic 
and  scmi-nomadic  peoples,  whom  the  statcacraf  I  of  imperial  Rome 
was  never  able  to  pacify  and  civilise,  nor  her  military  science  sub- 
due. Wc  have  already  called  attention  to  a  map  showing  how  the 
Second  Babylonian  Empire,  the  Chaldean  Empire,  lay  like  a  lamb 
in  the  embrace  of  the  Median  power.  In  exactly  the  same  way 
the  Roman  Empire  lay  like  a  lamb  in  the  embrace  of  this  great 
crescent  of  outer  barbarians.  Not  only  was  Home  never  able  to 
thrust  back  or  assimilate  that  superincumbent  crescent,  but  she 
was  never  able  to  organiBC  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  a  secure 
and  orderly  system  of  communication  between  one  part  of  her 
empire  and  another.  Quite  unknown  as  yet  to  Rmne,  the  Jbftxi- 
goliaa  tribes  from  northeastern  Asia,  the  Huns  and  Lheir  kin, 
walled  back  and  driven  out  from  China  by  the  Tsi  and  Han 
dynasties,  were  drifting  and  pressing  westward,  mixing  with  the 

■  The  buw  was  t>rubably  Llta  nimposlle  bow,  so  called  bccauae  It  is  niMle  of 
anvvnl  pUUa  (fira  nr  m>)  of  tinm,  iilra  the  «priQss  of  m  ciLn'uuce:  it  dwcharcM  ft 
U(b4pe«d  am>w  with  n  twang.  Thin  wa*  the  bow  tha  Moncola  used.  Thla 
abort  eompoidte  bow  (it  wm  n«t  b.  loaf  bow)  wna  quite  old  in  hutaca  ezpAricBw. 
It  wna  tlw  bcrw  «(  Oilyx^^ua ;  th^  Awyriuu  bud  it  in  k  modified  fona.  It  w«al  out 
laGraoMabut  HnirvivDd  tui  the  Monxul  bow.  It  wKsqiiitcsliort.  verjr  BtUt  to  puU, 
iritliaflat  trnjeotory.  arvmaikabloranic.  •ndawfttnoiMt  (r-p.  llnmnr'B  refennc*  ' 
lo  ibo  twans  of  the  bow).  It  went  out  in  tb«>  MedlWcrukMa  bocatieo  <he  diroftte 
ma  not  eood  for  It.  and  Ivccaiue  Ihora  won  iiuufficiont  rniimali  to  aupply  tfas  bora. 
—  J.  L.  M. 
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Parthiana,  the  Scythians,  the  Teutons  and  the  like,  or  driving 
them  before  them. 

Never  at  any  time  did  the  Romans  succeed  bi  pushing  their 
empire  beyond  Meeopotamia,  and  upon  Mesopotamia  their  hold 
was  never  ven.'  secure.  Before  the  close  of  the  republic  that  power 
of  aasimilation  which  had  been  the  secret  of  their  aucceee  was 
giving  way  to  "patriotic"  exelusiveness  and  "patriotic"  greed. 
Rome  plundenHl  and  destroyed  A«ia  Minor  and  Babylonia,  which 
were  the  neceaxary  baaia  for  an  easlwai-d  exfcnsioa  to  India,  just 
an  she  had  tlnstroycd  and  tooted  Carthage  and  so  had  no  foothold 
for  extension  int<)  Africa,  and  just  as  she  had  dorttmywi  CorintJi 
and  «)  rut  hcrMslf  off  from  an  eaay  way  into  the  heart  of  Greece. 
Western  European  writers,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  later  oa 
Rome  Romanised  and  civihzed  Gaul  and  South  Britain  and  re- 
stored the  scene  of  her  earlier  devastations  in  Spain  to  prosperity, 
areapt  to  ignore  that  over  far  greater  areas  to  the  aouth  and  east 
her  influence  was  to  weaken  and  so  restore  to  barbarism  the  far 
wider  oonqueets  of  HeUenic  civilisation. 

But  among  the  politicians  of  Italy  in  the  first  century  B.c, 
there  were  no  maps  of  Germany  and  Russia,  Africa  and  central 
Ajoa,  ami  no  sufficient  intc^Uigence  to  study  them  had  they  cxi5ted. 
Home  never  dcvclo])cd  the  fine  curiosities  that  sent  Hanno  and 
the  sailors  of  Pburooh  Necho  down  the  coasts  of  Africa.  When,  io 
the  first  century  D.r.,  the  emissaries  of  the  Han  dynasty  reached 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  found  only  stories  of  a 
civilisation  that  had  receded.  The  mcnioo'  of  Alexander  still 
lived  in  these  lands,  but  of  Rome  men  only  know  that  Pompey 
Iiad  come  to  the  western  .^hore^  of  the  Caspian  and  gone  away 
agUD,  and  that-  Crassu^  had  been  destroyed.  Rome  was  pre- 
occupied at  home.  What  mental  energj'  remained  over  in  the 
Roman  citizen  from  the  attempt  to  ^ow  personally  rich  and  keep 
personally  safe  was  intent  upon  the  stratagems  and  strokes  and 
counter-strokes  of  the  various  adventurere  who  were  now  raani- 
feetly  gmppling  for  the  .supreme  power. 

It  is  the  custom  of  hieitorians  to  treat  these  strugRlcs  with 
extreme  respect.    In  particular  the  figure  of  Julius  desar  is  set 
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Up  ae  if  it  vieta  n  star  of  supreme  bri^tness  and  iraportaQcc  in  the 
historj'  of  mnrkind,'     Yet  a  dispRssionnte  consideration  of  th» , 
known  facts  fails  altogether  to  justify  this  denii>god  theoiy  cf  j 
Csesar.    Not  even  that  precipitate  wrecker  of  splendid  ixiasibilitiea,] 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  been  so  magnified  and  dressed  up  for 
theadmirafiooof  careless  and  uncritical  readen.    There  is  a  type 
of  scholar  who,  to  be  plain,  site  and  invent*  mar>-cllous  worldj 
politics  for  the  more  conspicuous  figiirw  In  history  with  the  n>crc«t 
scraps  of  justification  or  wilii  no  jUKtiBcation  at  all.     We  are  told 
that  Alexander  planned  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Rome  audi 
the   complete  Bul>jtupttion   (^   India,   and    that  only    his   death] 
shattered  these  schemes.     What  we  know  for  certain  in  that  be^ 
conquered  the  Persian  Empire,  and  never  n-eot  far  beyond  its 
boundaries ;  and  that  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  nuking  these 
vast  and  coble  plans,  ho  was  in  fact  indulging  in  such  monstrous' 
antius  as  his  mourning  for  his  favourite  Hophotstion,  and  as  his 
main  occupation  he  was  drinking  himself  to  doalh.    So  too  Julius 
Ca'sar  is  creclitwl  with  the  intention  of  doing  just  that  one  not 
impoasiblt!  thing  whic;h  would  have  secured  the  Roman  Empire 
from  its  ultimate  collapac — namely,   the  systematic  couquesi 
and  civilization  of  Eun^  u  far  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper. 
He  was  to  have  marched  upon  Germany,  says  Plutarch,  through 
Parthia  and  @«ythia,  round  the  north  of  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas.     Vet  the  fact  we  bave  to  reconcile  with  this  wise  and  mag- 
nificent project  is  that  at  the  crest  of  his  power,  Coesar,  already  t,t 
bald,  middle-aged  man,  past  the  graces  and  hot  impulses  of  youth- 
ful love,  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  in  I^'pl.  feasting  and 
entertaining  himself  in  amorous  f^eaeantncfi  with  the  Egjptiao 
queen  Cleopatra.    And  ait«rwaT<ls  he  brought  her  with  him  to 
Rome,  where  her  inBuenoo  over  him  was  bitterly  resented.    Such 
coiiipUcaliuns  with  a  woman  mark  the  elderly  sensualist  or  senti- 
mentalist—  lie    was    fifty-four    at    the    oommeQcemeot    of    the 
Otffaire  —  rather  tiuin  the  uiast«r-ruler  of  men. 

On  the  side  of  the  su|)eru)au  idea  of  Cs^sar,  wc  have  to  coiuit  aj 
bust  in  the  Naples  Museum.     U  reprustuits  a  fine  and  ititcUeclual 
face,  very  noble  in  its  expreeiHon,  and  wc  can  couple  with  tlial  Utc 

<  For  a  mod  mmpact  uccmnt  of  Ccnr.  mucb  man  ummoiaiirt  of  him  tbui 
our  text.  BM  Wvd*  FmvWr'a  JvUua  CtBaar. 
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story  that  iiiri  bead,  even  at  birth,  wns  unusually  large  and  finely 
tonned.  But  tJicrc  is  really  ng  satisfying  evidence  that  this  well- 
knowti  bust  dotsa  rcprcHcnt  Casar,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  iU 
austere  serenity  with  the  reputation  for  violent  impulse  and 
disorderlincss  that  clui%  to  him.  Other  busts  of  a  quite  different 
man  are  also,  with  more  probability,  ascribed  to  him. 

There  oao  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  diotolute  and  extravagant 
young  man  —  the  scandals  cluirter  thick  nboul  his  Bojoum  in 
Bithynia,  whither  he  fled  from  Sutia ;  he  was  the  aaaociate  of  the 
reprobate  Clodius  and  the  conspirator  Catiline,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  |x>litical  career  to  MiKKfvt  anj-  aim  higher  or  remoter 
than  his  onu  advancement  to  [xjwer,  and  all  the  {personal  glor^'  and 
indulgence  that  power  makes  possible.  We  nil!  not  attempt  to 
tell  here  of  the  turns  and  devices  of  his  career.  Althou^  he  was 
of  an  old  patricinti  family,  he  came  into  polilice  as  the  brilUant 
darling  of  the  people.  He  spent  great  sums  and  incurred  heavy 
dpbts  to  provide  public  festi^Tds  on  the  most  lavi-sh  scale.  He 
oppc-^ed  the  tradition  of  Sulla,  and  cherished  the  memory  of 
Planus,  who  v/aa  his  uncle  by  marriage.  For  &  time  ho  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Crassus  and  Pompey,  but  after  the  death  of 
Crassuii  be  and  Pompey  came  into  conflict.  By  49  D.c.  he  and 
Pompey,  with  their  legions,  be  fn)m  the  went  and  Pompey  from 
the  east,  were  fighting  opeijy  for  precloininjince  in  the  Roman 
state.  He  had  broken  the  law  by  briii^iig  \m  legions  across  the 
Rubicon,  n^oh  was  the  boundary  bctn-ecn  his  command  and 
Italy  proper.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalos  in  Thcsnaly  {48  b.c.) 
Pompey  was  routed,  and,  fleeing  to  Egj-pt,  was  murdered,  leaving 
Cicsar  mnre  master  of  the  Roman  world  than  ever  Bulla  had  been. 

He  was  then  created  dictator  for  t^n  years  in  46  d.c.,  and 
early  in  45  n.c.  he  was  made  dictator  for  life.  This  was  monarchy ; 
if  not  hereditary'  monarch}',  it  was  at  least  electoral  life  monarchy. 
It  was  tmlimitcd  opportunity  to  do  his  heat  for  the  world.  And 
by  the  spirit  and  quiUity  of  his  use  of  this  dictatorial  power  during 
these  four  years  we  arc  bound  to  judge  him,  A  certain  reorgan- 
ization of  local  B4lminist  ration  he  e(T4?et«d,  and  he  iteems  to  have 
taken  up  what  was  a  fairly  obviuuA  neccniity  of  the  times,  a  pro- 
ject for  the  restoration  of  the  two  murdered  seaports  of  Corinth 
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and  Caxthage,  whose  destruction  had  wrecked  the  sea-life  of  th« 
Mediterranean.  But  much  more  evident  was  the  influence  of 
Cleopatra  and  Egypt  upon  hia  mind.  Liko  Atexander  before  him, 
his  head  Hi?euu3  to  have  boen  turned  by  the  king-god  tradition, 
assisted  no  doubt  in  his  case  by  the  adulation  of  that  ehanning 
hereditary  goddess,  Cleopatra.  We  find  evidence  of  exactly  that 
same  conflict  upon  the  score  of  divine  pretensions,  between  him 
and  his  pcnsonul  friends,  thai  we  hjive  alrniuly  rcwmrdcd  in  the 

ctu-d  of  iVlexander.  So 
far  as  the  Hellenized 
east  was  concerned,  the 
paying  of  divine  hon- 
ours to  rulors  was  a 
familiar  idta;  tut  it 
wius  still  repulsive  to 
the  linf;criug  Aryaninn 
of  Rome. 

Antony,  who  had 
been  hia  second  in  com- 
mand at  Pharsalos,  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  his 
flatterers.  Plutarch 
describea  a  scene  at  the 
public  games  in  which 
Antony  tried  to  force 
a  (TowQ  upon  Csesar, 
which  Cieaar,  after  a 
little  coynexs  and  in 
face  of  the  manifested 
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displeasure  of  the  crowd,  refused.  But  he  had  adopted  the  ivory 
sceptre  and  throne,  which  were  the  traditional  insignia  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Rome.  His  iini^c  was  carried  amidst  that  of 
the  gods  in  the  0[>cuiQg  ptmpa  of  the  arena,  and  his  statue  waa 
Bet  up  in  a  temple  with  on  inscription,  "To  the  Unconquerable 
Ood  1  '*  Priests  oven  wore  appointed  for  his  go<lhead.  These 
things  are  not  the  symptoms  of  great'-mindcdne-w,  hut  of  a  common 
man's  megalomania.  Cssar's  record  of  vulgar  scheming  for  the 
tawdriest  mockeries  of  personal  worship  is  a  silly  and  shameful 
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record;  it  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  he  was  n  wise  and 
wonderful  superman  setting  the  world  ixt  rights. 

Finally  (44  b.c.)  he  was  assassinated  by  a  group  of  hia  own  friends 
and  supporters,  to  whom  theBe  divine  aspirations  had  become  in- 
tolerable. He  was  beset  in  the  Senate,  and  stabbed  in  three  and 
twenty  placets,  dj'ing  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  his  fallen  rival 
Pompey  the  Great.  The  scene  marks  the  eomplete  demoralization 
of  the  old  Roman  goveruing  body.  Brutus,  the  ringleader  of 
the  raurdercre,  would  have  adtlresscd  the  senators,  but,  confronted 
by  this  crisis,  they  were  scuttling  ofT  in  every  direction.  For  the 
beat  part  of  u  day  Home  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  event ; 
the  munlcrcrti  murehed  about  with  their  bloody  weapons  through 
aa  undecided  city,  with  no  one  gainsaying  them  and  only  a  few 
joining  them ;  then  public  opinion  turned  against  thom,  some  of 
their  houses  were  attacked,  and  they  had  to  hide  and  fly  for  their 
livee. 

16 

But  the  trend  of  things  was  overwhelmingly  towards  mon- 
archy. For  thirteen  years  more  the  struggle  of  personalities 
went  on.  One  single  man  is  to  be  noted  as  inspired  by  broad  ideas 
end  an  ambition  not  entirely  pgoistie,  Cicero.  He  v/an  a  mun  of 
mo<leHt  origin,  whose  eloquence  and  literary  power  had  won  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  little  tainted  by  the 
abusive  tradition  of  r>cmosthencs,  nevertheless  he  stands  out, 
a  noble  and  pathetically  ineffective  figure,  pleading  with  the 
sow  utterly  degenerate,  base,  and  cowardly  Senate  for  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  writer  of  groat  care  nnd  dis- 
tinction, and  the  orations  and  private  letters  he  has  left  us  make 
him  one  of  the  moat  real  and  Uving  figures  of  this  period  to  the 
modem  reader.'  He  was  proscribed  and  killed  in  43  b.c,  the 
year  after  the  murder  of  Julius  Cajsar,  and  his  head  and  hands  were 
nailed  up  in  the  Roman  forum.  Octaviau,  who  beciune  at  last 
the  monarch  of  Rome,  secma  to  have  made  an  effort  to  save  Cicero; 
that  murder  was  certainly  not  his  crime. 

Here  we  cannot  trace  out  the  tangle  of  alliances  and  betrayala 
that  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of  this  Octavian,  the  adopted  heir 

■  So«  HtTotohui  DBvicUon'i  Cuww,  «r.  b«tt«r,  his  «vb  Uttera  to  Attieua. 
2i. 
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of  Julius  Ctcsar.  The  fate  of  the  chief  figures  is  interwoven  with 
that,  of  Cleopstra. 

After  the  death  of  Caesar,  she  set  faer«elf  to  capture  the  emotions 
and  T&aily  of  .Vutouy,  a  much  youngi>r  man  ibuu  Cffisar,  with 
whom  she  was  probably  ali-e&dy  acquainted.  For  a  tliue  Octavian 
and  ;\ntony  and  a  third  fixurt',  Lcpidua,  divided  the  Koniao  world 
just  aa  Casar  aad  Pompoy  had  divided  it  bcftin;  Ihcir  finul  conflict. 
Octarion  took  the  hardier  west,  and  eonaoUdatcd  his  power; 
Antony  had  the  more  KorKcous  east  —  and  Cleopatra.  To  Lcpidus 
fell  that  picked  bono,  Carthaginian  Africa,  Ho  seems  to  have 
hocn  a  good  man  of  good  traditions,  set  upon  tho  restoration  of 
Carthage  rather  than  upon  wealth  or  personal  vanities.  The 
miod  of  Antony  auceumbed  to  those  same  aDcient  ideas  of  divine 
kingsliip  that  had  ab'eady  proved  too  much  for  the  mental  equilib- 
rium of  Julius  Ccaar.  In  the  company  of  Cleopatra  he  gave 
himself  u|}  to  love,  amusements,  and  a  dream  of  sen.<tuot]f>  glory, 
until  Octavian  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  eud  tbefie  two 
Egyptian  divinities. 

Tn  .12  B.C.  Optnvian  tndueed  the  Senate  to  depose  Antony  from 
the  [xtmmand  of  the  east,  and  proceeded  to  attack  him.  A  great 
naval  battle  at  Actium  (31  B.C.)  waa  decided  by  the  unexpected 
deiiertion  of  CInnpiitra  with  nixty  kIiiph  in  the  niidMt  of  the  figlit. 
It  w  quite  inipos»il)le  for  us  to  decide  now  whether  thie  was  due  to 
premeditated  treachery  or  to  tho  sudden  whim  of  a  charming 
woman.  The  departure  of  these  ships  threw  the  fleet  of  Antony 
into  hopeless  oonfiiaion,  which  was  increased  by  the  headlong 
flight  of  this  modd  lover  in  pursuit.  He  went  off  In  »  swift  galley 
after  her  without  informing  his  commanders.  He  left  his  followers 
to  fight  and  die  as  they  thought  fit,  and  for  a  time  they  were  io- 
crcduloua  that  he  had  gone.  The  eubaequent  encounter  of  the 
two  level's  and  their  reconciliation  ia  a  matter  (or  ironical  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  Plutarch. 

Octa\'inn's  net  closed  slowly  round  hts  rival.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  8ome  sort  of  undentlanding  belweea 
Octavian  and  Cleopatra,  aa  perhaps  in  the  lime  of  Juliu.-i  Ctosar 
there  may  have  been  between  the  queen  and  Antony.  Antony 
govt"  way  to  much  mournful  posturing,  varied  by  love  sccnoj, 
duriuf;  ibis  last  stage  of  his  littlo  draoia.    For  a  time  he  posed  as 
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an  imitator  of  the  cynic  Timoo,  as  one  wbo  bad  lost  all  faith  in 
mankind,  tJifmgb  one  may  tliinJc  that  hia  deserted  ttailors  at 
Actiiiin  Imd  blotter  reason  for  auch  an  attitude.  I'inally  )k;  fimnd 
biniHcIf  and  (^lonpatra  liCHii^ud  by  0«tuviau  in  Alexandria.  There 
vrcrc  sninc  Rallir«  and  minor  nuccc8ec«,  and  Antony  was  lomt  with 
ehailongcs  to  Octivvian  to  dcscidc  th«  matter  by  pereonal  combat. 
B«ing  led  to  believe  that  Cleopatra  had  oommittAd  suicide,  thift 
star  of  romance  stabbed  himself,  but  so  tncffectually  as  to  die 
lingeringly,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  expire  in  her  presence 
(30  B.C.). 

Plutarch's  account  of  Antony,  which  was  deri'ved  ver>'  largely 
from  witnesses  \y1io  had  seen  and  known  him,  deecrlbcn  him  aa  of 
heroic  mould.  He  ia  oompared  to  the  demi-^d  Ilci'culefl,  from 
whom  indcinl  he  cl.-iimed  descent,  and  abu  to  the  Indian  Baeehua. 
There  is  a  duifpisting  but  illuminating  description  of  a  scene  in  the 
Senate  when  he  attempted  tfi  apeak  wliilc  drunk,  and  was  over* 
taken  by  one  of  the  least  dignified  coucomitanta  of  intuxicatiou. 

For  a  little  while  Cloopatni  8till  clunK  to  life,  and  |)crfaa[is  to  the 
hope  that  ahc  miffht  reduce  (^>ctaviati  to  the  Kama  divine  rAlc  that 
had  already  been  played  by  Julius  Cicaar  and  Antony.  She  bad 
an  interview  with  Octavian,  in  wliicb  she  presented  horeelf  as 
beauty  in  distress  and  very  lijjhtly  clad.  But  when  it  became 
manifest  that  Octavian  lacked  the  godlike  spark,  and  tliat  his 
care  for  her  comfort  and  welfare  was  dictated  chiefly  by  his  desire 
to  e3(hibit  her  in  a  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  she  also  committed  suicide.  An  asp  was  smiigglod  to  her 
past  the  Roman  eentriee,  concealed  in  a  basket  of  figs,  and  by  its 
fangs  she  died. 

Octavian  ticcms  to  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  the  divine 
aspirations  nf  Julius  Cssar  and  Antony.  He  was  neither  God  nor 
romantic  hero;  he  waK  a  man.  He  was  a  man  of  far  greater 
breadth  aR<l  capacity  than  any  other  plityrr  in  this  hurt  act  of 
the  Republican  drama  in  Rome.  All  thinKa  considered,  he  waa 
perhaps  the  beet  thing  tiiat  could  have  happened  to  Rome  at 
that  time.  lie  "voluntarily  rcaigned  the  extraordinary  powcra 
which  he  had  held  since  43,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  'handed 
over  the  republic  to  the  control  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
Rome.'     The  old  constitutional  machinery  waa  once  more  set  in 
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motion ;  the  Senate,  a«iembly,  and  mafiistratca  resumed  their 
functions,  and  Octavian  himsclT  was  batlod  as  the  'restorer  of 
tbo  commcnivciilth  and  the  champion  of  freedom.'  It  was  not 
so  nasy  to  delcniiine  what  relation  ho  himself,  the  actual  master 
of  the  Roman  world,  glioidtl  occupy  towards  this  revived  repuUic. 
HiH  abdication,  in  any  real  tfense  of  tlie  word,  would  have  iiimply 
thrown  cverylhing  hack  into  confusion.  The  iott-Tcstii  of  peace 
an(}  order  requirc^d  that  he  should  retain  at  leatit  the  silhetantial 
part  of  his  authority;  and  this  object  was  in  fact  accomplished, 
and  the  rule  of  the  emperors  founded,  in  a  manner  which  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  Any  revival  of  the  kingly  title  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  Octavian  himad/  expressly  refused  the  dictator^ 
ship.  Nor  was  any  new  office  created  or  any  new  official  till« 
invented  for  bis  benefit.  But  by  Senate  ajid  people  he  was  in- 
vested according  to  the  old  constitutional  forms  with  certain 
powers,  a&  many  citizens  had  been  before  him,  and  so  took  his 
plftcc  by  the  aide  of  the  lan-fully  appointed  magistrates  of  tba 
republic ;  only,  to  mark  his  pre-eminent  dignity,  as  the  first  of 
them  (ill,  the  Senate  decreed  Ihat  he  should  take  as  an  sdditioDal 
cognomen  that  of  'Augustus,'  while  in  common  parlance  ho  was 
henceforth  styled  Princeps,  a  simple  title  of  courtesy,  familiar  to 
republican  usage  and  (•onve>inR  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
recognized  primacy  and  prrctidrnce  over  his  frllow-cifiisens.  Tha 
ideal  sketched  by  Cicero  in  hia  De  liepublica,  of  a  constitutional 
president  of  a  free  republic,  was  apparently  reulized;  but  itwaa 
only  in  appearaneo.  For  in  fact  the  special  prerogatives  cwnforred 
upon  Octavian  gave  him  back  in  substance  the  autocratic  authority 
be  had  resigned,  a.iid  as  between  the  restored  republic  and  its  new 
prinoeps  the  balance  of  power  was  overwhelmingly  on  the  side 
of  the  latter." » 

In  this  manner  it  was  that  Roman  republicanism  ended  in  a 
princepn  or  ruling  prince,  and  the  first  great  experiment  in  a  setf- 
gov(>rniiig  ctjmtucmity  on  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  tribe  or  city, 
onllapeed  and  failed. 

•H.  8.  JoDM.  in  Tht  EncvdojHrdiA  Britaitnica,  mIii-Ig  "Rome."  Hii  roDlfi- 
buUoii  is  adminbly  vorifteii  &ad  eiocc,  «h1  we  ore  STNiUy  IjgdQbMMl  lo  it> 
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Thfi  csnenco  of  its  failure  wax  that  it.  could  not  sustain  unity. 
In  its  early  stagrs  its  ritiisKtis,  both  patrician  and  plebeian,  had  a 
certain  tradition  of  jiiatice  and  good  faith,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  all 
citizens  to  the  law,  and  of  the  goodnraa  of  the  law  for  aJl  citiaena ; 
it  clung  to  this  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  law  and  of  law-abiding- 
ncas  nearly  into  the  first  century  B.C.  But  the  unforeseen  in- 
vention and  development  of  money,  the  temptations  and  dis- 
ruptions of  imperial  expansion,  the  entanglement,  of  electoral 
methods,  weakened  and  swatnpcd  tliis  tradition  by  presenting  old 
iaauea  in  new  diaguiaea  under  which  the  judfimcnt  did  not  recog- 
nize theni,  and  by  enabliuf;  rncn  to  be  loyal  to  the  profcsidons  of 
citizenship  and  disloyal  to  its  spirit.  The  bond  of  the  Roman 
people  had  alwaj-s  been  a  morjil  rather  than  a  religious  bond ;  their 
religion  was  sacrificial  and  supcrstitioim ;  it  embodied  no  such  great 
ideas  of  a  divine  le-oder  and  of  a  sacred  mission  as  Judaism  was 
developing.  As  the  idea  of  citixenship  failed  and  faded  before 
the  new  occasions,  there  remained  no  inner,  that  is  t>o  say  no  real, 
unity  in  the  system  at  all.  Every  man  tended  more  and  more  to 
do  what  was  right  in  his  onii  eyes. 

Under  such  conditionfl  there  was  no  choice  between  chaos  and 
a  return  to  monarchy,  to  the  acceptance  of  some  ehunen  individual 
as  tlie  one  unifying  will  in  the  state.  Of  ctmree  in  that  return 
there  is  always  hidden  Uie  expectation  that  the  monarch  will 
become  aa  it  wire  magic,  will  cca.fc  to  be  merely  a  petty  human 
being,  and  will  think  and  feel  us  something  greater  and  more  noble, 
as  indeed  a  state  personage ;  and  of  coiu«c  monarchy  invariably 
fails  to  satisfy  that  expectation.  We  shall  glance  at  the  extent 
of  this  failure  in  the  brief  review  we  shall  presently  make  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  We  shall  find  at  last  one  of  the  more  con- 
structive of  these  emperors,  Constantine  the  Great,  conscious  of 
his  own  inadequacy  as  a  unifying  power,  turning  to  the  faith,  the 
organization,  and  teaching  network  of  one  of  the  new  religious 
movemeutd  in  the  empire,  to  supply  just  that  permeating  and 
correlating  factor  in  men's  minds  that  was  so  mamfestty  wanting. 

With  Cffisar,  the  civiliisation  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  went 
bock  to  monarchy,  and,  through  monarcliy,  atoristod  preiumtly  by 
organized  Christianity,  it  sought  to  achieve  pt^nre.  rigbteousnees, 
happiness,  and  world  order  for  cloesc  upon  eighteen  ccnturica. 
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Then  almoat  suddenly  it  bt-gan  n'Tcrting  t^  repuUicanixni,  firal 
ill  aac  couBtry  and  Uieu  in  nnotJicr,  luid,  a.<iiit<tcd  by  th<^  new  pcm^rR 
uf  priDtioR  und  thf  proa  and  of  or^nixrd  (pinrral  education,  nnd 
by  the  lUiiveratJist  Mifi^outt  idcafl  in  which  the  world  had  bi>cii 
Boakcd  For  Rcnoratioos,  it  liaa  now  rcBurocd  oRatn  the  effort  to  create 
tt  republicftn  world-etatc  and  a  world-wide  scheme  of  poonomic 
righu>ousii(?eH  which  the  Romans  had  niade  so  prematurely  and  in 
u'hich  ihey  had  so  utterly  and  dtsastroualy  failed. 

Certain  cooditioos,  wc  arc  now  bcKiniiing  to  percrive,  are  abso- 
lutely nccc68ar>*  to  such  a  creation ;  canditiorw  which  it  ia  inconceiv- 
able thiit  any  pre-Christian  Iloinun  could  liave  regarded  ua  iweiublc. 
Vie  may  still  think  the  attainment  of  these  oonditiouii  a  vaislly 
laborioua  and  difficult  and  uncertain  undortakini;,  but  we  under- 
stand that  the  attempt  must  be  made  because  no  oihor  prospect 
before  us  j^ves  evcD  a  promtssof  happiuces  or  self-respect  or  pres- 
ervation of  our  kind.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  that  there 
should  be  a  common  pulitical  idea  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  an  idea 
nf  the  atate  thought  of  aa  the  personal  poascflsion  of  each  indirid- 
ual  and  as  the  backlionc  fact  of  hit  scheme  of  duties.  In  the 
early  days  of  Rome,  when  it  was  a  little  visible  state,  twenty  milc« 
square,  such  notions  could  he  and  were  developed  in  children  in 
their  homes,  and  by  what  thi>y  saw  and  heard  of  tl»e  pnlitioal  lives 
of  their  fathers ;  but  in  a  largiT  country  such  a»  Rnrae  liiid  already 
become  Ijefore  the  war  with  P>TThits.  there  was  a  need  of  an 
organir^xl  teaching  of  tho  history,  of  the  main  tawt;,  and  of  (he 
general  intcntionB  of  the  afAte  towards  everyone  if  this  moral 
Unity  waa  to  be  maint-aiuod.  But  the  need  was  never  realized, 
and  no  attempt  at  any  such  teaching  was  ever  made.  At  the 
time  it  could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  inooneeivable  tliat  it 
could  have  lieen  made.  The  knawle<lf^  wbk  not  there,  and  there 
existed  no  chws  from  wliich  the  neijdeil  teachers  eotUd  be  drawn 
and  DO  conception  of  an  organization  for  any  such  xyslematic  moral 
and  intellectual  training  as  the  teaching  orgaottation  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  itci  creeds  anil  catechisms  and  sermons  and  confirma- 
tions, preeently  8Upplie<l. 

Moreover,  we  know  nowadays  that  even  a  unix-ersal  education 
of  this  sort  supplies  only  the  basis  for  a  healthy  republican  state. 
Kext  to  education  tbcro  must  come  abundant,   prompt,  and 
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tnithful  information  of  whaf.  i«  RoiiiK  on  in  tlio  i-tato,  and  fiank  and 
free  discussion  of  thv  issues  of  the  iirac.  Evtoi  oowadays  these 
fuDCtions  are  pcrfonncd  onLy  very  imperfectly  and  badly  by  the 
prass  we  have  and  by  our  publicists  &nd  politiciaDs ;  but  badly 
though  it  is  done,  the  thinj;  is  done,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  done  at 
all  argues  that  it  may  ultimately  be  done  well.  Id  the  Romga 
Ktate  it  was  not  even  attempted.  The  Komau  citizen  got  his  polite 
ical  facts  from  rumour  and  the  occasional  orator.  He  stood  n-edged 
in  the  forum,  impt-rfetitly  hpAring  a  distant  speaker.  He  probably 
misconceived  every  issue  upon  which  he  voted. 

iVnd  of  the  monstrous  ineffectiveness  of  the  Koman  voting  system 
we  have  already  written. 

Unable  to  surmount  or  remove  these  obslaeles  to  a  sane  and 
effective  popular  government,  the  political  instincte  of  the  Roman 
mind  turned  towards  monarchy.  But  it  was  not  monarchy  of  the 
later  Eurupt^uii  tyiie,  not  hereditary  monarchy,  which  was  now  in- 
stalled in  llume.  The  princcps  was  really  hke  an  Americiin  war- 
time preaiidcnt  elected  not  for  four  years,  but  for  life,  able  to 
appoint  senators  instead  of  being  restrained  by  an  elected  senate, 
and  witli  a  rabble  popular  meeting  in  the  place  of  the  house  of 
vepTfsentatives.  He  was  also  poTilifex  marimug,  chief  of  the 
sacrificial  priests,  a  fimction  unknoR-n  at  Washington ;  and  in 
practice  it  became  usual  for  him  to  designate  and  train  his  successor 
and  to  select  for  that  honour  a  90n  or  an  adopted  son  or  a  near  rela- 
tion wliom  he  could  trust.  The  power  of  the  prirtf^ps  was  in  itself 
enormous  to  entrust  to  the  hands  of  a  single  man  without  any  ade- 
quate checks,  but  it  was  fvtrther  enhanced  by  the  tnutitiOD  of 
monarch-worship  which  had  now  sprend  out  from  Rgypt  over  the 
entire  HcUcnizcd  east,  and  which  was  coming  to  Rome  in  the  head 
of  every  Oriental  stave  and  immigrant.  By  natural  and  imper- 
ceptible depjees  the  idea  of  the  god  emperor  came  to  dominate  the 
whole  Ronmmzed  world. 

Only  one  thing  presently  remained  to  remind  the  god  emperor 
that  he  was  mortal,  and  that  was  the  army.  The  god  emperor 
was  never  safe  upon  the  01>*mpu3  of  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome. 
He  was  only  secure  while  he  was  the  Wloved  captain  of  his  legions. 
And  as  a  eonse<iuenee  only  the  hardworking  emjienirs  who  kept 
their  legions  active  and  in  close  touch  with  IhcmKctvca  had  long 
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reigns.  The  sword  overhung  the  emperor  and  spurred  him  to  in- 
cessant activity.  If  he  left  things  to  his  generals,  one  of  those  gen- 
erals presently  replaced  him.  This  spur  was  perhaps  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  Roman  Imperial  system.  In  the  greater,  compacter, 
and  securer  empire  of  China  there  was  not  the  same  need  of  legions, 
and  so  there  was  not  the  same  swift  end  for  lazy  or  dissipated  or 
juvenile  monarchs  that  overtook  such  types  in  Rome. 


XXIX 

"THE  CJSARS  BETWEEN  THE  SEA  AND  THE  GREAT" 
PLAINS  Oi--  THE  OLD  WORLD' 

§  1.  j4  Short  Calaloffue  of  Emperors.  §  2.  Homan  Cimlizaiion 
al  its  Zenith.  §  X  Limttatioyis  of  the  Roman  Mind.  §  4.  The 
Stir  of  the  Oreal  Flainx.  J  5.  The  Western  (true  fioman)  Empire 
crumplea  up.     §  6.    77k  Easiern  {revived  Heilenic)  Empire. 

§1 

WESTERN  writers  are  apt,  through  their  patriotic  predisposi- 
tions, to  overestimate  the  orKauization,  civilisinK  work,  and 
security  of  the  absolute  monapchy  that  established  itself  in  Rome 
nfter  the  accession  of  AugustiiB  Cscsar.  I-Yom  it  we  derive  the 
political  traditions  of  Britain,  l<>nDec,  Spain,  GemiiLDy,  and  It- 
aly, and  these  countries  loom  big  in  the  perspectives  of  Europenn 
writers.  By  the  scale  oF  a  world  history  the  Roman  Empire 
ceaoea  to  seem  so  overwhelmin^y  important.  It  lasted  about  four 
centuriee  in  all  before  it  was  eompletelj-  shuttered.  The  Byr-tn- 
tine  Empire  was  uo  genuine  continuaticm  of  it ;  it  was  a  resiunpticm 
of  the  Hellenic  Empire  of /Uoxander ;  it  spoke  Greek ;  itemonareh 
had  a  Roman  title  no  doubt,  but  so  for  that  matter  had  the  late 
Tsar  of  Bulgaria.  During  its  four  centuries  of  life  the  empire  of 
Rome  had  phases  of  division  an<I  complete  ehoos ;  its  prosperous 
yeare,  if  they  are  gathered  together  and  added  up,  do  not  amounl 
in  all  to  a  couple  of  centuries.  Compared  with  the  quiet  steady 
expansion,  the  st^curity,  and  the  civilizing  task  of  the  contemporar>' 
Chinese  Empire,  or  with  KfO'pt  l)ctwifn  4000  and  1000  n.c,  ik 
with  Sumcria  before  the  Semitic  conquest,  tbi^  amounts  to  a 

>  Th*  boat  book  tn  a  nompart  oomiiam  far  •xiuiiidinB  tJiJs  «luu>Ur  la  H.  SUurt 
JaoM'a  Tlu  Soman  Smpirt. 
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mere  tDcident  in  history.  Tlie  Pereiaa  Empire  of  C>tus,  again, 
wbicb  reaclipd  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  IncluF,  had  as  liigh  a 
BtBDdard  of  civilization ;  and  its  homelands  remained  uncooquered 
oud  fairly  pnapcrous  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Ita  predecessor, 
the  Median  Rinpirc,  had  endured  for  half  a  ccntur>'.  After  a 
brief  submergeDce  by  Alexander  the  Qreal,  it  rose  again  as  the 
Seleiicid  Empire,  which  endured  for  some  centuries.  The  Selcucid 
dominion  ahrank  at  last  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lieeame 
a  part  of  (ho  Koman  Empire  ;  but  Peniin,  reviwii  by  the  Parlhiiuis 
as  a  new  Feraan  Empire,  first  under  the  Arxacidsand  iheji  under 
the  Sassanids,  outlived  the  empire  of  Itome.  The  Sjissitnids  re- 
peatedly carried  war  into  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  hcltl  thi-  line 
of  the  Euphrates  stcadfa»Uy.  In  616  a.d.  under  (.'honmrs  II, 
tbc3'  were  holdiDK  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Eg>'pt,  and  tUrcat- 
eninn  the  Hellespont.  But  there  has  been  no  tradition  to  keep 
alive  the  glories  of  the  Saasanids.  The  rcputalion  of  Rome  has 
flourished  through  the  prosperity  of  her  beirs.  The  tradition  of 
Rome  is  greater  than  its  reality. 

History  distinguishes  two  chief  groupe  of  Roman  emperors 
who  were  great  administratore.  The  first  of  these  groupe  began 
with:  — 

Augustus  Ceesor  (27  B.C.  to  H  a.d.),  the  Octavian  of  the  previous 
section,  who  worked  hard  at  the  reorganitation  of  the  provincial 
governments  and  at  financial  reform.  He  established  a  certain 
tradition  of  lawTulnees  and  honesty  in  the  bureaucracy,  and  he  re- 
strained the  more  monstrous  corruptions  and  tyrBonica  by  giving 
the  provincial  citi3x;n  the  right  to  appeal  to  Cffisar.  But  he 
fixed  the  Etiropcau  boundaries  of  the  empire  along  the  IUudc  and 
Danube,  so  Ica^-ing  Germany,  which  is  the  necessary  backbone 
of  a  safe  and  prosperous  Europe,  U}  barbarism ;  and  be  made  a 
similar  limitation  in  the  east  at  the  Euptu-ates,  leavinf;  Armenia 
independent,  to  be  a  constant  bone  of  contention  with  the  Arsacids 
and  Saiwanidfl.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ho  considered  that  he  was 
fixing  tlie  final  boundaries  of  tlic  empire  along  these  lines,  or 
whether  hi;  thought  it  dasirabJe  to  consolidate  for  some  years  I»* 
fOTe  any  further  attempts  at  rxpaiision. 

Tlbcriua  {14  to  37  a.d.)  is  also  dcscrilwd  as  a  capable  ruler,  but 
be  became  inteowly  unpopular  in  Rome,  and  it  would  scc-ni  tluii 
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he  was  addicted  to  gross  and  abominable  vices.  But  his  tndulgeDce 
io  these  and  hia  pereonal  tyraimiee  and  cnidtica  did  not.  interfere 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
him ;  nearly  aU  oiir  sources  of  information  are  manifestly  hostile 
to  him. 

Caligula  (37  to  41  a.d.)  was  insane,  but  the  empire  carried  on  dtir- 
ing  four  years  of  eccentricity  at  its  head.  Finally  be  waa  mtu-dered 
in  his  palace  by  his  servants,  and  there  seems  to  have  Ijefn  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  senatorial  government,  an  attempt  which  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  household  legions. 

Claudius  C4I  to  M  \.u.),  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  upon  whom  the 
choice  of  the  soldiers  fell,  was  personally  imcouth,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  hardworking  and  fairly  capable  administrator. 
He  advanced  the  westward  boundary  of  the  empire  by  annexing  the 
southern  half  of  Britain.  He  was  poisoned  b\  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  his  adopted  sod,  Nero,  and  a  woman  of  great  chanu  and 
force  of  character. 

Nero  (54  to  68  a.d.),  like  Tiberius,  is  credited  wth  monetroua 
vices  and  cruelties,  but  the  empire  had  acquired  sufficient  momen- 
tum to  cjiny  on  through  his  fourteen  years  of  power.  He  certainly 
murdered  his  devoted  hut  troublesome  mother  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  as  a  mark  of  devotion  to  a  lady,  Poppsea,  who  then  married 
liim  ;  but  the  domestic  infelicities  of  the  Ciesars  are  no  part  of  our 
present  story.  The  reader  greedy  for  criminal  paiticulara  must  go 
to  the  classical  source,  Suetonius.  These  various  Clears  and  their 
successors  and  their  womenkind  were  probably  no  worse  essen- 
tially than  most  weak  and  paHaionate  human  beings,  Init  they  had 
no  real  religion,  t)oing  themselves  gods ;  they  tuul  no  wide  know- 
ledge on  which  to  build  high  ambitions,  their  women  were  fierce 
and  often  illitenite,  and  thry  were  under  no  restraints  of  law  or  cus- 
tom. They  were  surrounded  by  creatures  ready  to  stimulate  their 
slightest  wishes  and  to  frntu:lnte  their  vagueet  impulses  into 
action.  What  are  mere  passing  black  thoughts  and  angry  impnlsee 
with  most  of  us  became  therci'ore  deeds  with  them.  Before  a  man 
c<Midesm8  Nero  ae  a  different  species  of  being  from  himself,  he 
should  examine  his  own  secret  thouj^ts  very  rarefully.  Nero 
became  intensely  unpopular  in  Rome,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  be  became  unpopular  not  because  be  murdered  and  poisoood 
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im  iotinmt«  relatious,  but  f>eQiLu»>  there  wa»  ao  inmirrectioD  in 
Britain  im<ler  n  certain  Queen  Boadicea,  and  the  RomsD  forces 
Buflercd  a  great  disBStt^r  (61  a.u.),  and  lipcause  there  was  a  de«truc- 
Ure  earthquake  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Iloman  population,  true 
to  ite  Etniwan  strriik,  nrvrr  religious  and  alwdys  superstitioufl.  did 
not  muad  a  wicked  Cffi«ar,  but  it  did  object  strongly  to  an  un- 
propitiouK  ooe.  Tbc  ii^panish  lesions  rose  In  insurrection  under  an 
elderly  general  of  se%*eDty-three,  Galba,  whom  they  acclaimed 
emperor.  He  advanced  upon  Rome  narried  in  a  litter.  Nero, 
liopele«a  of  Bupporl,  committed  8uici<l(!  (M  a.d.). 

(■alba,  however,  was  only  one  of  a  sroiip  (if  woiild-he  r-mpe-rora. 
The  Keocrala  in  command  of  ttic  liliiiic  Icfcionit,  liic  I'tdatinc  troops, 
hihI  tlic  ttsHtcm  annics,  each  albempled  to  neize  power.  I^ome  saw 
four  emperor»  in  a  year,  Galba,  Otbo,  ViteUus,  and  Veepaaao; 
the  fourth,  Vespasian  ((>0-79  a.d.),  from  the  eastern  conunaad:, 
had  the  firmest  grip,  and  held  and  kepi  the  nri)K<  But  with 
Nero  the  line  of  Cawan*  born  ur  adopted  ended.  Ctesar  ceased  to 
be  (he  family  name  of  ilie  Roman  emperors,  and  became  a  title, 
Divus  Casaar,  tbc  Ca^ar  Kod.  The  uiouarcby  took  a  step  forward 
towania  orientalism  by  an  increased  insistence  upon  the  worship 
of  the  ruler. 

Vespasian  (69  to  79  a.d.)  and  his  sons  Titus  (79  aj>.)  and 
DomitJan  (81  a.d.)  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  second  dj-nasty,  the 
FUvian ;  then  after  the  assassination  of  Domitian  came  a  group  of 
emperors  related  to  one  another  not  by  blood,  but  by  adoption, 
the  adoptive  emperors.  Nerva  (96  a.d.)  was  the  first  of  this  line, 
and  Trajan  (98  a.d.)  the  second.  They  were  followed  by  the  in- 
defatigable Hadrian  (1 17  a.d.).  jVntoninus  Pius  (133  a.d.),  and  M&r> ' 
cus  Aurelius  (161  to  180  a.d.).  Under  both  the  Flavians  and  the' 
Antonincs  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  crept  forword  agaiit. 
North  Britain  was  annexed  in  S4  a.d.,  the  angle  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  was  filled  in,  and  what  is  now  I'raasylvania  was  made 
into  a  new  province,  Dacia.  Trajan  also  invaded  Parthia  and 
annexed  Armeoia,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia.  Under  bis  rule 
the  empire  reached  its  maximum  extent.  Hadrian,  hi.s  successor, 
was  of  a  cautious  and  I'elractile  dispositiiKi.  He  abandoned  these 
new  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan's,  and  be  also  abnndoned  Nor^ 
BritAin.    He  adopted  the  Chinese  idea  of  the  liuiting  wall  against 
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rbarism,  an  excellent  idea  so  lonx  as  the  prceeurc  of  population 
on  the  imporial  side  of  tho  wall  is  ^nrntcr  than  the  pressure  from 
without,  but  worthless  otherwige.  He  built  Hndrian's  wall 
acroiifi  Britain,  and  a  palisade  between  the  Hhioc  and  the  Danube. 
The  full  tide  of  Roman  expansion  wa«  paat,  aud  in  the  reign  of  hig 
■ucoeSBor  the  North  European  frontier  was  already  actively  on 
the  defrnKive  of^fiiast  the  sgRfeseion  of  Teutonic  and  Slavic  triboa. 
A'tareiia  Aureliiw  Antonimis  is  one  of  those  fittun's^  in  hiatory 
about  which  men  differ  widely  and  intensely.  To  i«>me  critics  he 
to  have  been  a  priKsish  person ;  ho  dabbled  in  rclifnons,  and 
jitook  a  pleasure  in  conducting  priestly  eerenionies  in  priestly  (mi^ 
rjnenta  —  a  dispodUon  offensive  to  common  men  —  and  they  resent 
his  alleged  failure  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  bia  wife  Faustina. 
The  stories  of  hi«  domestic  infelicity,  however,  rcMt  on  no  very  good 
foundations,  thougli  certainly  hia  son  Commodua  vftta  a  startling 
person  for  a  good  home  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  be  wan 
ouciuestionabty  a  devoted  and  industrious  emperor,  holding  social 
order  together  tlu-nugh  n  series  of  disastrouB  years  of  vi\o  weather, 
great  floods,  failing  liarvests  nnd  famine,  barbaric  raids  and  revolts, 
and  at  last  a  terrible  univcreni  peetilence.  Says  F.  W.  Farrar, 
quoted  in  the  Krwydopadia  Hritannica,  "He  regarded  himaelf 
as  being,  in  fact,  the  servant  of  all.  The  registry  of  the  citltens, 
the  suppression  of  litigation,  the  ele^'ation  of  public  morals,  the 
care  of  minors,  the  retrenchment  of  public  expenses,  the  limitation 
of  gladiatorial  games  and  shows,  the  care  of  roads,  the  restoration 
of  senatorial  privilegea,  the  appointment  uf  none  but  worthy 
magLitnitoer,  even  the  ryguUtioii  of  titre^t  traffic,  thefteand  numbor- 
lesa  other  duties  so  completely  absorbed  hiii  attention  that,  in  spite 
of  indifferent  health,  they  often  kept  him  at  severe  lal)OHr  from 
early  muruing  till  long  after  midnight.  His  pcnition,  indeed,  often 
I  necessitated  bis  prcecnoe  at  games  and  i^hows ;  but  on  these  occa^ 
Ifltoos  he  occupied  himself  cither  in  reading,  or  being  read  to,  or  in 
'  writing  notes.  He  was  one  of  those  who  held  that  nothing  should 
be  done  hastily,  and  that  few  crimes  were  worse  than  waste  of 
time." 

But  it  is  not  by  these  industries  that  ho  is  now  remembered. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
and  in  bts  MtdAtaUcna,  jotted  down  in  camp  eud  court,  be  has  put 
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80  much  of  a  human  soul  on  record  as  to  raise  up  for  btnuiclf  in 
each  gen«r&tiou  a  fresh  series  of  friends  and  admirers. 

With  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  this  phase  of  unity  and 
comparatively  kuoJ  govcrmncDt  came  U)  an  end,  and  his  son  Com- 
moduK  inauguratrd  an  axe  of  itisordcr.  Practically  the  empire  had 
been  at  peace  within  itself  for  two  hundred  years.  Now  fora  hnn- 
dre<I  years  the  student  of  Iloman  history  must  roast«r  the  various 
criminologj'  of  a  number  of  inadequate  emperors,  while  the  frontier 
crumbled  and  receded  under  barbarian  preBsune.  Oue  or  two 
names  otdy  seem  to  be  the  names  of  able  men :  such  were  S^timiiiR 
Scvenis,  AurcUan.  and  Probus.  Septimius  Sevenu  was  a  Cartha- 
ginian, and  his  sister  woa  never  able  fxi  master  Latin.  She  con- 
ducted her  Ilonmn  liourtchold  in  the  Funic  language,  which  must 
have  made  Cato  the  elder  turn  in  hia  grove.  The  joet  of  the 
emperors  of  this  period  were  chiefly  adventurers  too  ummportaot 
to  the  general  scheme  of  things  for  us  to  note.  At  times  there 
wora  separate  emperois  ndii^  in  different  parts  of  the  distracted 
empire.  Prom  our  present  point  of  view  the  Emperor  Dedus, 
who  was  defeated  and  killed  during  a  great,  raid  of  the  Goths  into 
Tliracc  in  251  a.d.,  and  the  Emperor  Valerian,  who,  together  with 
the  great  city  of  Anticch,  was  captured  by  the  Sassanid  Shah  of 
Persia  in  260  a.d.,  are  worthy  of  notice  because  they  mark  the  in- 
security of  the  whole  Roman  system,  and  the  character  of  the  outer 
pressure  upon  it.  So  too  is  Claudius,  "the  Cmiquepor  of  the 
Goths,"  because  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  these  people  at 
Nish  in  Serbia  (270  a.i>.},  and  because  he  died,  like  Pericles,  of  the 
plague. 

Through  all  thcac  centuries  intermittent  pnetilencee  were  play- 
ing a  part  in  weakeoinK  races  and  altering  social  conditions,  a  part 
that  has  still  to  be  properly  worked  out  by  hiatorians.  There 
was,  for  instance,  a  great  plague  throughout  the  empire  between 
the  years  164  and  180  a.d.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emj^eror  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  probably  did  much  to  disoi^nize  social  life  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  troubles  that  followed  the  accession  of  Com- 
modus.  Thin  name  [Xistilcnoc  devastated  China,  aa  we  shall  note 
in  §  4  of  this  chapter.  Considerable  fluctuations  of  climate  had 
also  been  going  on  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  producing 
strosaes  and  shif  tings  of  popuLition,  whose  force  historians  havo 
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still  to  apprabe.  But  before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbariaiu  and  the  attempts  of  such  later  emperors  as  Dio- 
cletian (284  A.D.)  aod  CoDstantioe  the  Great  (312  a.d.)  to  hold 
together  the  heaving  and  splitting  vessel  of  the  state  we  must 
deecribc  something  of  the  conditions  of  hiiraan  life  in  the  Homan 
E^jnre  during  its  two  centuries  of  prosperity. 


The  impatient  reader  of  history  may  be  disposed  to  count  the 
two  centuries  of  order  between  27  B.C.  and  ISO  a.d.  as  among  the 
wasted  opportunities  of  mankind.  It  was  an  age  of  spendiug 
rather  than  of  ereatiOD,  an  a^  of  architecture  and  trade  in  which 
the  rich  grew  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  and  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
man  decayed.  Looked  at  superficially,  as  a  man  migti  I  have  looked 
at  it  from  an  aeroplane  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  there 
was  a  oouaidcmble  flourish  of  prosperity.  Evcrj'where,  from 
York  to  Cyrene  and  from  Lisbon  to  Antioch,  he  would  have  noted 
Urge  and  well-built  cities,  with  temples,  thoatrce,  aniphi theatres, 
markets,  and  the  like ;  thousands  of  such  cities,  supplied  by  great 
aqueducts  luid  served  by  splendid  high  roads,  whow  stately  re- 
mains astonish  us  to  this  day.  He  would  have  noted  an  abundant 
cultivation,  and  have  soared  too  high  to  discover  that  this  cultivap- 
tioD  was  the  grudging  work  of  slaves.  Upon  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  a  considerable  traffic  would  be  visible ;  and  the  sight 
of  two  ships  alongside  each  other  would  not  at  that  altitude  reveal 
the  fact  that  one  was  a  pirate  and  plundering  the  other. 

And  even  if  the  observer  came  down  to  a  closer  scrutiny,  there 
would  still  be  much  accumulated  Improvement  to  note.  T^ere 
bad  l^een  a  softening  of  miinnt-rs  and  a  general  refinement  since 
the  days  of  Julius  Cicsar.  With  (hiw  there  had  been  a  rejil  increase 
of  humane  feeling.  During  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  laws  for 
the  protection  of  slaves  from  extreme  cruelty  came  intiii  existence, 
and  it  was  no  longer  peraussiblc  to  sell  ihcm  to  the  gladiatorial 
Bcbo<^  Not  only  were  the  dtioe  outwardly  more  splendidly 
built,  but  within  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  there  had  been  great 
advances  in  the  art  of  decoration.  The  gross  feasting,  animal  in- 
dulgence, and  vulgar  display  of  the  earlier  days  of  Roman  pros- 
perity were  now  tempered  by  a  certain  refinement.    Dress  had  b*» 
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come  richer,  finer,  and  more  beautiful.  There  was  a  great  trade 
in  silli  with  reraot*  China,  for  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  silkworm 
had  QOl  yet  begun  to  mox'C  west.  By  iho  time  E<ilk  had  ended  its 
long  and  varied  journey  to  Komc  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Yet  it  was  used  abuudantl y.  and  there  was  a  8t«ady  Bow  of  the  pre- 
rious  mctalB  eastward  iu  lixchaiigc.  There  had  been  very  coosider- 
able  advance*  in  gastronotny  and  the  arts  of  entertainment.  Pc- 
troniuH  dessciibce  a  feast  given  by  a  woaltliy  man  under  the  early 
Cffisars,  a  remarkable  suoooasion  of  courses,  some  delicious,  some 
amazing,  excccdii^c  anything  that  even  the  splendours  and  imagi- 
nation of  modem  New  York  eould  produce;  and  the  festival  was  va- 
ried by  music  and  by  displays  of  tight-rope  dancing,  juggling,  IIo- 
meric  redtatlom,  and  the  like.  There  was  a  connderable  amount 
of  what  we  may  describe  as  "rich  men's  culture"  throughout  the 
empire.  Books  wero  far  more  plentiful  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Ctceais.  Men  prided  themselves  upon  their 
libraries,  even  when  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  property  made 
them  too  busy  to  give  their  litemry  trea^tur^H  murh  more  than  a 
passing  exatniuation.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  spread  eastward 
and  of  Latin  westward,  aod  if  the  prominent  men  of  this  or  that 
British  or  Gallic  city  lucked  any  profuuud  Grcrk  culture  themselves, 
they  could  always  turn  to  some  slave  or  other,  whose  learning  had 
been  guaranti^  of  the  highest  quality  by  the  slavo-dealer,  to 
supply  the  dcticicncy. 

The  generation  of  Calo  had  despised  Grceita  and  the  Greek 
IfLDguagG.  but  now  alt  that  was  changed.  The  prestige  of  Greek 
learning  of  an  approved  and  settled  typewasashigh  in  the  llome  of 
Antoninus  Pius  as  it  was  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  Victorian 
England.  The  Greek  scholar  received  the  same  mixture  of  unin* 
teUigeot  dcfo'enoe  and  practical  contempt.  There  was  a  \'ery 
considerable  amount  of  Greek  scholarship,  and  of  written  criticism 
and  comnientary.  Indeed  there  was  so  great  an  admiration  for 
Greek  letters  as  almost  completely  to  destroy  the  Greek  spirit; 
and  the  recorded  observationa  of  Aristotle  were  vnlued  so  highly 
as  to  preclude  any  attempt  tn  imitate  his  organization  of  further , 
inquiry.  Itisnoteworthy  that  while  .\rigtotle  in  the  original  Greek' 
foil  like  seed  upon  stony  soil  in  the  Ii(HnaD  world,  he  was,  in  Syrian 
and  Arabic  trandations,  immensely  stimulating  to  the  Arabic 
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■  tiviliaatioD  of  a  thousand  years  later.  Nor  were  t  he  a?8thct  ic  claims 
of  Latin  iieglccti^d  in  this  heyday  of  Greek  erudition.  As  Greepe 
had  her  epics  and  so  forth,  the  Romans  felt  tliat  they  too  must 
hflva  their  epics.  The  age  of  Augustus  was  an  age  of  imitativv 
literature.  Nlrgil  in  the  /Eneid  set  himself  modestly  but  re^scjlutely, 
and  with  an  elegant  sort  of  aucoessfulueae,  to  parallel  Homer, 
]u<t  aa  Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate  of  Queen  Victoria,  ui>ing 
the  meditcvol  liternture  about  King  Arthur  as  hia  material,  did  a 
Bitnilar  service  for  Great  Britain  in  his  Fdylh  of  Ihf  King. 

All  this  wide-spread  culture  of  the  wealthy  householder  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  and  Gibbon  makes  the  most  of 
it  in  the  sunny  review  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  with  which  he 
opens  his  Dedine  and  Foil  oj  the  Roman  Emjnre.  His  dceipi  for 
that  great  work  demanded  a  prelude  of  splendour  and  tranquillity. 
But  he  was  far  too  ehrewd  and  subtle  not  to  qualify  his  apparent 
approval  of  the  <'onditi<)iuii  be  dpserilwH.  "Under  the  Roman  Km- 
pire,"  he  writes,  "  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious  pj-ople 
was  variowOy  but  incemanLly  employed  in  the  service  nf  the  rich. 
In  their  dr«.i,  their  table,  their  hoiLws,  and  their  furniture,  the  fa- 
vourites of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  convenience,  of  ele- 
gance. And  of  Hplemiour,  whatever  could  soothe  their  pride,  or 
gratify  their  ecnsuality.  Such  refinements,  under  the  odious  name 
of  lu!rur>',  have  been  severely  arraipiwi  by  the  moralietfl  of  every 
ago ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  virtue,  as  well 
u  happinces,  of  mankind,  If  all  posaessod  the  oecessariBS,  and 
none  the  superfluities  of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion  of  society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or  folly, 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  property.  The  diligent  mechanic  and  the  skilful  arlL'^, 
who  have  obtained  no  nhare  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a 
vohuHary  tast  from  the  pts-ieteiors  of  land;  and  the  latter  are 
prompted,  by  a  »»nse  of  interest,  Ut  improve  those  estates,  with 
whose  produce  they  may  purchaM  additional  pleasure.  This 
operation,  the  particular  rfferts  nf  which  are  frit  in  every  society, 
acted  with  much  more  diffuse  energy  in  (he  Roman  world.  The 
provinces  would  soon  have  bfien  exhausted  of  tiieir  wcAlth,  if  the 
nuQufacturcfl  and  eommerco  of  luxury  had  not  insensibly  restored 
to  the  industrious  subjecto  the  sums  which  were  exacted  from 
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tbem  by  the  anns  and  authority  of  Rome."    And  so  on,  with  a 
sting  of  WLlire  in  every'  fold  of  Ibc  florid  clv^cription. 

If  wo  look  a  little  more  widely  than  &  hovering  aeroplane  can 
do  at  the  movement  of  races  upon  the  earth,  or  a  little  more  closely 
than  on  inspection  of  streets,  ompbitbcatree,  and  banquets  goes, 
into  the  souls  and  thoughts  of  men,  wc  shall  find  that  this  impressive 
ditipl&y  of  material  pi-osperity  is  mercly  the  shining  garment  of  a 
polity  blind  to  things  without  and  things  witliin,  and  blind  to  the 
future.  If,  for  instance,  we  compare  the  two  centuriea  of  Rotnan 
ascendancy  and  opportunity,  the  firet  and  second  centuries  A.n., 
with  the  two  centuries  of  Greek  and  Hellenic  life  beginning  about 
466  B.C.  with  the  supremacy  of  Pericles  in  Athene,  we  arc  amazed 

'  —  we  cannot  call  it  an  inferiority,  it  is  a  complete  absence  of 
fBuienoe.  The  incuriousness  of  the  Roman  rich  and  the  Roman  rulera 
was  more  mamive  and  nioniimental  even  than  their  architecture. 

In  one  field  of  knowledge  particularly  we  might  have  expected 
the  Romans  to  have  been  alert  and  enterprising,  and  that  was 
geography.  Their  political  interests  demanded  a  steadfast  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  affairs  beyond  their  frontiers,  and  yet  that  inquiry 
was  never  made.  There  is  practically  no  literature  of  Roman 
travel  beyond  the  imperial  limits,  no  such  keen  and  curious  bo 
counts  aa  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Scythians,  the  Africans,  and  the 
like.  Thej-e  is  nothing  in  Latin  to  compare  with  the  early  descrip* 
tions  of  India  and  Siberia  that  are  to  be  found  in  Chinese.  The 
Roman  legiona  went  at  one  time  into  Scotland,  yet  there  remains 
no  really  intcUigcnt  account  of  Picts  or  Scots,  much  less  any  glanco 
at  the  Ecas  beyond.  Such  explorations  m  those  of  Haono  or 
Pharaoh  Necho  »oom  to  have  been  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Roman  imagination,  tt  is  probable  that  after  the  destruction 
c^  Carthage  the  amount  of  shipping  that  went  out  into  the  Atlantic 
throu^  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  fell  to  inconsiderable  proportions. 
Still  more  impossible  in  this  world  of  vulgar  wealth,  enslaved  in* 
tclligence,  and  bureaucratic  rtile  waa  any  further  development  of 
the  astronomy  and  phyniography  of  Alexandria.  The  Romans  do 
not  seem  even  to  ha":-  inquired  what  manner  of  men  wove  the  ailk 
and  prepared  the  spices  or  collected  the  amlier  and  the  pearls  that 
came  into  their  markets.  Yet  the  channels  of  inquiry  were  | 
open  and  easy;    pathwa>*H  led  in  every  direction  to  the  nxwfe 
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convenicot  "jumping-off  places"  for  explorers  it  is  posdiblo  to 

"Tbe  mont  remote  countiies  of  the  ancient  world  fvere  ransacked 
to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forestfl  of  Scythia 
afforded  some  valuable  furs.  Amlwr  was  brought  overland  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Danulie,  aiid  the  liarbarians  were 
astonished  at  the  price  which  they  received  in  exch.inge  for  so 
useless  a  commodity.  There  was  a  consideruLIe  demand  for 
Babylooiao  carpets  and  other  manufactiuTS  of  the  Eaat. ;  but  the 
most  important  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia 
and  India.  Every  year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  vceeela  sailed  from  Myos-hormoe,  a 
port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  tbe  periodical  assistance  of  the 
monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about  forty  days.  The 
cout  of  Malabar,  or  tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  was  the  usual  term  of 
ihai  navigation,  and  it  waa  in  those  markets  tliat  the  merchants 
,  from themoreremotccountricaof Afflftexpcctedtheirarrival.  The 
I  return  of  the  fleet  to  Egypt  was  Qxcd  to  the  months  of  December 
or  January,  and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cai^  had  been  traneported, 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  from  tlie  Red  Sen  to  the  Nile,  and  liad 
descended  that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without 
delay,  into  the  capital  of  the  empire."' 

Yet  Rome  was  content  to  feast,  exact,  grow  rich,  and  watt^  its 
gladiatorial  shows  without  the  sli^teet  attempt  to  learn  any- 
thing of  India,  China,  Persia  or  Scythia,  Buddha  or  Zoroaster, 
or  about  the  Huns,  the  Negroce,  tbe  peoi^e  of  Scandinavia,  or  the 
secrets  of  the  weatem  aea. 

When  we  realize  the  unitiapiring  quality  of  the  social  atmosphere 
which  made  thia  indifference  possible,  we  are  able  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  Rome  during  its  age  of  opportunity  to  develop 
any  physical  or  chemical  science,  and  as  a  cc)u»ec]iience  to  gain 
any  increased  control  over  matter.  Moat  of  the  ph3'sician8  in 
Rome  were  Greeks  and  many  of  tbcm  slaves  —  for  the  Roman 
wealthy  did  not  even  imdenttand  that  a  bought  mind  is  a  spoilt 
mind.  Yet  this  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  natural  genius  among 
the  Roman  people ;  it  was  due  entirely  to  their  social  and  economic 
conditions.    From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day  Italy  baa 

*  Gibboa. 
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produced  a  great  Dumber  of  brilliant  acicDtific  mpn.  And  one 
of  lUc  most  Bhrewd  and  iuapired  of  scientific  writcre  wiis  an  Italian, 
Lucretim,  who  lived  betweco  the  time  of  Mariun  and  Julius 
Cnsar  (about  100  B.C.  to  about  -iS  B.C.).  Thii^  amasinp  man  woe  of 
the  quality  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (also  an  Italian)  or  Newton.  He 
vrote  a  long  Lntin  poom  about  the  procesaee  of  IsJature,  De  Rtrum 
Natura,  in  whieb  he  guessed  with  astonishing  insight  about  the 
cnnstitulioc  uf  matter  and  abciut  the  early  hifctor^-  of  noAQkind, 
Oburn  in  h'm  Old  Stone  Age  qutitCK  with  admiratinn  long  pansages 
from  Lucretius  about  primitive  nmn,  no  good  ajid  tnic  are  they  U>- 
d»y.  But  this  wa«  an  individual  display,  a  «eed  that  Imre  no  fruit 
Roman  acienct'  was  stillborn,  into  a  mffocaling  atmot^phere  of 
vile  wcaJth  and  militar>"  oppression.  The  true  fifture  to  represent 
the  classical  Roman  attitude  to  »ricn€«>  is  not  Lucretius,  hut  that 
Roiaan  soldier  who  backed  Archimedes  to  death  at  the  st^trmiog 
of  Syraciwe. 

And  if  physical  and  biolo^cal  science  wilted  and  died  on  the 
stony  soil  of  Roman  prosperity,  political  and  social  science  never 
bad  a  chanoe  to  germinate.  Political  discussion  would  have  iMm 
treason  to  the  emperor,  social  or  economic  inq\iir>'  would  have 
threatened  the  rich.  So  Rome,  until  disaster  fell  upon  her,  item 
examine)  into  her  own  siieial  health,  never  que.<itioned  the 
ultimate  value  of  her  liarrl  officialism.  Consequently,  there 
was  no  one  who  realiw^^l  the  icravity  of  her  failure  to  develop 
any  intelli-ctual  iniaicination  to  hold  her  empin:  together,  any 
general  education  in  common  idvA^  that  would  make  men  fi^it 
and  work  for  the  empire  as  men  will  6f^t  and  work  for  a  dear 
poeeaeBion.  But  the  rulers  of  the  Koman  Kmpirr  did  not  want  their 
oitiBeOB  to  fi^t  for  anything  in  any  spirit  at  all.  The  ridi  had 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  their  general  population,  and  ihey  were  con- 
tent with  the  meal  they  bad  made.  The  legions  were  tilled  with 
Germans.  Britons.  Numidians,  and  tbc  like ;  and  until  the  very  end 
the  wealthy  Romans  thought  they  could  go  on  buying  barbarians 
defend  them  againstthc  enemy  without  and  therc-bel  jjoor  with- 
"ln.  How  little  was  done  in  education  by  the  Romans  is  shown  by 
im  account  of  what  was  done.  Says  Mr.  H.  StuaH  Jones,'  "Julit 
Cesar  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  'teachen)  of  the  liberal 

'  BufiidopadM  Brilanaiea,  artirlo  "  Rjjido." 
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arte ' ;  VcspUHian  cndowe<l  profcwonihipa  of  Greek  and  L;itin 
onitory  at  Jlomc;  and  lalfir  cmporcrh',  enp&cialty  AntoniiiUK  i*iii8, 
cxteuded  the  same  bcaetite  to  Ihc  provinccfl.  hoc&l  enterprise 
and  munLfioence  were  oUo  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  vre 
learn  from  the  forrespondenw?  of  tlie  younger  PUny  that  public 
schools  wore  founded  Ui  the?  towns  of  Northern  Italy.  But  though 
there  wa«  a  wide  difTuKiou  of  knowledge  under  the  empire,  there  was 
no  true  iot^-llcctual  pro^resa.  AufciistuH,  it  ia  triK-,  iiatiiered  about 
him  the  uiOHt  brilliant  writcra  of  hin  time,  and  the  d£but  of  the  new 
mooarcby  coincided  with  the  Golden  Arc  of  Roman  literature; 
but  this  was  of  brief  duration,  and  the  bcfiinninRs  of  the  Chriatinn 
era  saw  the  triumph  of  claBSunsm  and  the  6rst  steps  in  the  drcbne 
vhich  awnita  all  literary  movements  which  look  to  the  past  rather 
than  the  ftiture." 

There  is  a  diagnosis  of  the  intellectual  decadence  of  the  age  in  a 
treaiiee  upon  the  sublime  by  a  Greek  writer  who  WTote  aoniewfaen 
in  the  fle<'«nd,  third,  or  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  who  may  possibly 
have  been  Louginus  I'hilologuB,'  wliich  states  verj'  distinctly  one 
manifest  factor  in  the  mental  aicknees  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is 
cited  by  Gibbon:  "The  sublime  Longinas  who,  in  somewhat  a 
later  period  and  in  the  court  of  a  Syrian  queen,  preaerved  tht^  spirit 
of  ancieDt  Athens,  observer  and  lomcnta  the  degeneracy  of  hia 
Otmtemporaries,  which  debased  their  Bcntimcntis,  enervated  their 
couraee,  and  depreeaed  their  talents.  'In  the  aame  manner,' 
says  he,  'aa  some  children  always  remain  pigmies,  vhoec  infant 
limbs  have  been  too  closely  confined,  thus  our  tender  minda, 
fettered  by  the  prejndicefi  and  habils  n(  a  just  wrvitude,  air  unable 
to  expand  themaelvea  or  to  attain  that  well-proportioned  greatness 
which  we  admire  in  the  ancienta ;  who,  living  nnder  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, wTnle  with  all  the  same  frcndnm  as  they  actfld.'  " 

But  this  critic  grasped  only  one  aspect  of  the  restraint*  upon 
mental  activity.  The  leading-brings  that  kept  the  Roman  mind 
in  a  permanent  state  of  infantilism  conKtitutcd  a  double  servitude; 
they  were  economic  as  well  aa  political.  The  account  Gibbon  gives 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  a  certain  Herodes  Atticus,  who  lived  in 

~  I  8eo  Enci/tiopMlia  BrUarutuxi.  arUcl«  *'  LoncUiU*."  Tbe  Syrlaa  qur«n  rp(«nwl 
lo  by  Gibbou  u  Zvnobu.  Lauuiaut  wa«  put  U)  dealli  by  AureliaQ.  Smi  di.  uui., 
13. 
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the  Ume  of  Hadimn,  shows  just  bow  little  was  the  share  of  the  ordi- 
nary citijcn  in  thcoutward  mjiRnificonce  or  the  time.  This  Attious 
had  an  iirimc!iigcfortuDC,iuidh<;fl.iiiiiscd  himself  by  huge  architectural 
benefactions  to  various  cities.  Athens  was  given  a  racecourse  and 
a  theatre  of  cedar,  curiously  carved,  was  set  up  there  to  the  memorj" 
of  his  wife  ;  a  theatre  was  built  at  Corinih,  a  racecourse  was  given 
to  Ddpbi,  baths  to  ThermopyUe,  an  aqueduct  to  Canusium,  and 
so  OD  and  so  on.  One  is  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  a  world  of  eluves 
and  commoD  people  who  were  not  conaulted  and  over  whose  heads, 
without  any  participation  on  their  part,  this  rich  man  indulged 
in  his  displays  of  "taste."  '  Numeroiifl  inncriptions  in  Greece  aad 
Asia  still  preserve  thenameofHerodes  Atticus,  "patron  and  bene- 
factor," who  ranged  about  the  empire  as  though  it  was  his  private 
garden,  commemorating  himself  by  these  embellishments.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  splendid  buildings.  lie  was  also  a 
philosopher,  though  none  of  hia  wisdom  has  survived.  He  had 
a  large  viHa  near  Athens,  and  there  philosophers  were  welcome 
guests  so  lung  as  they  convinced  their  patron  of  the  soundness  of 
their  pretensions,  received  his  discourses  with  respect,  and  did  not 
offend  him  by  insolent  controversy. 

The  world,  it  is  evident,  was  not  progreeHing  during  these  two 
centuries  of  Koman  prosperity.  But  was  it  happy  in  its  etagna- 
tion?  There  arc  signs  of  a  very  unmistakable  sort  that  the  great 
mass  of  human  beings  in  the  empire,  a  mass  numbering  something 
between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  was  not  happy, 
was  probably  verj'  acutely  miserable,  beneath  its  outward  magiufi- 
ccnoe.  True  there  were  no  great  wars  and  conquests  within  the 
empire,  little  of  famine  or  fireorsword  to  afflict  mankind  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  terrible  restraint  by  government,  and 
still  more  by  the  property  of  the  rich,  upon  the  free  activities  of 
nearly  everyone.  Life  for  the  great  majority  who  were  neither  rich 
nor  official,  nor  the  womankind  and  the  parasites  of  the  rich  and 
official,  must  have  been  lalxirious,  tedious,  and  lacking  in  interest 
and  frretlom  to  a  degree  that  a  modem  mind  can  scarcely  imagine. 

Three  thingn  in  particular  may  be  cited  to  sustain  the  opinion 

>  Ths  natural  result  o!  s  plutocratic  rule  tbovo  was  a  vimroua  tntU-unlohi^ 
intent  unly  an  ifaurl  boun  mod  Uish  nrniio  below.  »nd  m*  tmlifferunt  h  Uia  rich  (o 
til*  ooRimon  wenl.  Sue  Hubbard'*  Fatt  of  Empira.  nvery  "'"iii'Mtnt  book, 
dlllvriiig  widely  io  tia  Bpirit  and  oodoIuwui  (rom  Umm  dI  tbe  wriln. 
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jRt  thu  period  was  a  period  of  widespread  unh&ppincss.  The 
''first  of  these  is  the  extraordinary  apnthy  of  the  popuIatioD  to  polit- 
ical events.  They  saw  one  upstart  pretender  to  empire  Rucceed 
another  with  complete  iodiflerence.  Such  things  did  not  soom  to 
matter  to  them ;  hope  bad  gooe.  When  presently  the  barbariana 
poured  into  the  empire,  there  waa  nothing  but  the  Icgioiis  to  face 
them.  There  was  no  popular  uprising  against  them  at  till.  Every- 
where the  barbarians  miiRt  have  lieon  outDumbcred  if  only  the 
people  had  rcnintcd.  But  the  people  did  not  resist.  It  is  manifest 
that  to  the  bulk  of  Ha  inbabitunta  the  Fioman  Empire  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  thing  worth  fighting  for.  To  the  slaves  and  common 
people  the  barbarian  probably  seemed  to  promise  more  frocdom 
and  less  indignity  than  the  pompous  rule  of  the  imperial  official 
and  grinding  employment  by  the  ricli.  The  looting  and  burning 
of  palaces  and  au  occafflonal  maaHaeradid  not  shock  the  folk  of  the 
Roman  underworld  as  it  shouked  tlit^  wealthy  and  cultured  people 
to  whom  we  owe  such  accounts  as  we  have  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  imperial  system.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  and  common  people 
,  probably  joined  the  barbarians,  who  knew  littlo  of  mcial  or  pa- 
triotic prejudit^es,  and  were  openhanded  to  any  promising  recruit. 
No  doubt  in  many  eases  the  population  found  that  the  barbarian 
was  a  worse  infliction  even  than  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  slave- 
driver.  But  that  discovery  came  too  late  for  resistance  or  the 
reatoration  of  the  old  order. 

XnA  as  a  second  symptom  that  points  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
Uf«  was  hardly  worth  living  for  the  poor  and  the  sluvcs  and  the 
kjority  of  people  during  the  age  of  the  Antoiunm,  wc  must  reckon 
the  steady  depopulation  of  the  empire.  People  refused  to  have 
children.  They  did  so,  we  suggest,  because  their  homes  were  not 
safe  from  oppression,  because  in  the  case  of  slaves  there  was  no 
security  that  the  husband  and  wife  would  not  be  separated,  because 
there  was  no  pride  nor  reasonable  hope  in  children  any  more.  In 
modem  states  the  great  breeding-groimd  has  always  been  (he 
agricultural  countryside  where  there  ia  a  more  or  less  secure  peas- 
&atr>' ;  but  under  the  Human  Empire  tlic  peasant  and  the  small 
cultivator  was  cither  a  worried  debtor,  or  he  was  held  in  a  network 
of  re^tminta  that  made  him  a  spiritless  serf,  or  he  had  been  ousted 
altogether  by  the  gang  production  uf  slaves. 
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A  thlid  indication  that  this  outwardly  flounshinj^  pwiod  was  one 
of  deep  iinhappiness  and  meotal  distress  for  vast,  multttudrs,  is  to 
be  found  io  the  spKoA  of  new  reli^otis  movemenUi  throoi^out  the 
populatioo.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  cs%se  of  the  little  countrj-  of 
Judcft  n  whole  natioD  may  be  infectMl  by  the  persuasion  that  life  is 
unaatirfactory  and  wrong,  and  that  snmeihins  is  needed  to  set  it 
ri^t.  The  mind  of  the  Jews,  ait  we  know,  had  cryrtalltsed  aboat 
the  idea  of  the  Promiso  of  the  One  True  God  and  the  eoming  of 
a  Saviour  or  Messiah.  Rather  different  ideas  from  these  were 
qum^ng  throu^  the  Roman  Empire.  They  were  but  \'arying 
aoBWwa  to  one  imivereal  quest  ion :  ''What  must  we  do  for  sahra- 
tionT"  A  frequent  and  natural  cottsequenca  of  di^sust  with  life 
aa  if  is.  is  to  throw  the  imaginattoo  forw&rd  to  an  after-life,  which 
is  to  redeem  all  the  miaeriee  sad  iojustioee  of  this  one.  The  belief 
in  such  compensation  b  a  great  opiate  for  present  nuaenes.  2typ- 
tian  religion  had  long  been  8atur»ted  with  anticipatinim  of  immor* 
tality,  and  we  liave  .i^een  how  central  was  that  idea  to  the  ru)t  of 
Serafua  and  Inis  at  .Alexandria.  Tlie  ancient  myttteries  of  Demeter 
and  Orpheus,  the  m)-xtcriFM  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  re\'ived  and 
made  a  etxrt  of  theocra^  with  these  new  cults. 

A  second  xreat  reliiciouE  movement  waa  Mithraism,  a  derelop- 
meot  of  Zoroastrianism,  a  rcligioo  of  very  ancient  Aryan  origii). 
traceable  back  to  the  Indo>lraniaii  people  before  they  split  into 
Fersiaiis  and  Hindus.  Wo  ranitot  here  examine  its  mysteries  in 
any  detail.'  Mitluas  was  a  god  of  li^t,  a  Sun  of  Rif^teauaDcaK, 
and  in  the  shrioes  of  the  cult  he  was  always  represented  as  day- 
iug  a  sacred  bull  whose  blood  was  the  seed  of  life.  SufEce  It  that. 
coiii[iiiDated  with  many  udded  ingredients,  this  worship  of  Mith- 
na  came  Into  the  Roman  Empire  about  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  began  to  spread  very  widely  under  the  Cceara 
and  .\ntonines.  Like  the  Isis  religion,  it  promised  immortAlity. 
ltd  foUowe-r?«  were  mainly  slavas,  soldiers,  and  distressed  peoj^. 
In  its  methods  of  worship,  in  the  burning  of  candles  before  the 
altar  and  so  forth,  it  had  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  (o  the 
lat«r  developments  of  tlte  ritual  of  tlic  third  gieat  ieIi£ious  move- 
meat  in  the  Boman  world,  Christianity. 

Christianity  also  was  a  doctrine  of  immortality  and  udratiou, 

'  8m  LusBt  FtrentnMn  mkI  Rivaia  o/  ChriMioMilM- 
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Afid  it  too  spread  at  firet  ctiic^y  among  the  lowly  and  uiiliappy. 
Chruttiiinity  has  been  denuuiioed  by  modern  wnterK  as  a  "nlave 
religion."  It  waa.  U  look  tltc  t^lavcs  and  the  duwntrodden, 
and  it  ksw  them  iiope  and  nvturvd  tiwir  HelT-rcnpect,  »o  ttmt 
they  tftood  up  fnr  righteoueness  like  nieo  andfeured  persecution  and 
tonncQt.  But  of  the  orijdas  and  quality  of  Chriatiitaity  wc  will 
tell  more  fully  io  a  later  chttpter. 

S3 

Wp  havfi  already  shown  reaiton  for  6iir  statement  thst  the 
Ronmn  imperial  Nyslcni  wt*  a  vr'r>'  uiitx>und  political  growth 
indeed,  ll  i»  ufisuni  to  write  of  ttM  ntAtorruf t ;  it  had  none.  At 
ite  beet  it  had  a  hurcaticratic  admini-stration  which  kept  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  a  time  and  failed  attoKcther  to  oecure  it. 

Lot  us  note  here  the  main  factors  in  its  fjulure. 

The  clue  to  all  ite  failure  lies  ja  the  absence  of  any  free  mental 
activity  and  any  of^nizotion  for  the  increase,  development, 
and  application  of  knowledge.  It  respected  wealth  and  it  de- 
apoBed  Bcieance.  It  gave  goremment  to  the  rich,  and  imagined 
that  wise  men  could  be  bou^t  and  bargained  for  in  tlic  itUve 
markets  when  they  were  needed.  It  was,  therefore,  a  coloaeally 
ignorant  and  unimaginative  empire.    It  foresaw  notliing. 

It  had  no  strategic  foresight,  because  it  was  blankly  ignorant 
of  geography  and  ethnology.  It  knew  nolJiiog  of  the  conditions 
oi  Russia,  Central  Asia,  and  the  JSant.  It  was  content  to  keep  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  as  itit  boundaries,  and  to  make  no  effort  to 
Romanize  Germany.  Bui  wo  nt-cd  only  look  at  the  map  of  'Eu- 
ropc  and  Aaia  showing  the  Itnman  Kmpire  to  see  that  a  willing 
and  incwporated  (ienn&oy  was  absolutely  eeseotial  to  the  life 
and  Mcurity  of  Western  Europe.  Excluded,  Germany  became  a 
wedge  that  needed  only  the  impact  of  the  Hunnitib  hammer  to 
apUt  up  the  whole  system. 

Moreover,  this  nef^ect  to  push  the  boundane?>  northward  to 
the  Baltic  left  that  ^«a  and  the  North  Sea  as  iv  region  rjf  experi- 
ment and  training  and  inatructiou  in  seamanship  for  the  North- 
men of  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  the  Fri»ian  coast.  But  Rome 
went  on  its  way  quite  stupidly,  oblivious  to  the  growth  of  a  newer 
and  more  powerful  piracy  in  the  north- 
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Tho  same  unimaginative  quality  made  the  Romans  leave  tlie 
seaways  of  tho  Mcditetranean  undeveloped.  When  presently 
the  barbarians  pressed  down  to  the  warm  water,  we  read  of  no 
Bwift  transport  of  armies  from  Spain  or  Africa  or  Asia  to  the  res- 
cue of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  coafits.  Instead,  we  eee  the  Vaodala 
becoming  maatera  of  the  western  Mediterranean  without  so  much 
OS  a  naval  battle. 

The  Romans  had  been  held  at  the  Euphrates  by  an  array  of 
mounted  archers.  It  whs  clear  that  as  the  legion  was  orKanized 
it  was  useless  in  wide  open  country',  and  it  should  have  been 
equiUly  clear  that'  iMwiier  or  later  the  mounted  nomads  c^  east 
Germany,  south  Russia,  or  Partbia  were  hound  to  try  conduaians 
with  the  empire.  But  tho  Romans,  two  hundred  years  after 
Csea&r's  time,  were  etill  marching  about,  the  same  drilled  and 
danking  cohorts  they  had  always  been,  easily  ridden  round  and 
shot  to  pieces.    Tho  empire  had  learnt  nothing  even  from  Carrtue. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Roman  imperiahsm  for  novelty  in  methods 
of  transport  again  is  Amazing.  It  was  patent  that  tbur  power 
and  umty  depended  upon  tht  swift  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another.  The  republic 
mode  magm6cent  roads ;  the  empire  never  improved  upon  thom. 
Four  hundred  years  before  the  Antonines,  Hero  of  Alexandria 
bad  made  the  first  steam-engine.  Beautiful  records  of  such 
beginnings  of  science  were  among  the  neglect^yJ  treasures  of  the 
rich  men's  libraries  throughout  the  im[ierial  domains.  They 
were  seed  lying  on  stony  ground.  The  armies  and  couriers  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  dnidgcd  along  the  roads  cjtactly  as  the  armies 
of  Scipio  Africanus  bad  done  three  ccntm-ics  Iwforc  them. 

The  Roman  writers  were  always  lamenting  the  effeminacy  of 
the  age.  It  waa  their  favourite  cant.  They  recognized  that  the 
free  men  of  the  forcat  and  stoppes  and  desert  were  harder  and  more 
desperate  Gghters  than  tlieir  citizens,  but  the  natural  coroUar>'  of 
developing  the  industrial  power  of  tbeir  accumulations  of  popu- 
lation to  make  a  countervailing  equipment  never  entered  ihcir 
beads,  liutfiad  they  took  the  barbarians  into  tbeir  legions, 
tau^t  them  the  arts  of  war,  marched  them  about  the  cmpirQ, 
and  returned  than,  with  their  lesson  well  learnt,  to  their  own 
people. 
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In  view  of  these  obvious  negligences,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
RoDiaiis  disregarded  that  more  subtle  thing,  the  soul  of  the  em- 
pire altogether,  and  made  ao  effort  to  teach  or  train  or  win  its 
common  pe<^pte  into  any  conscious  participation  with  ita  life. 
Such  teaching  or  training  would  indcod  tmvo  run  counter  to  all 
the  ideas  of  the  rich  men  and  the  imperial  officials.  They  had 
made  a  tool  of  religion ;  science,  literiitiire,  and  education  they 
had  eolnisted  to  tlie  care  of  slavee,  who  were  bred  and  trained 
and  sold  like  dogs  or  horses;  ignorant,  pompous,  and  base,  the 
Roman  adventurers  of  finance  and  property  who  created  the  em- 
pire lorded  it  with  a  sense  of  the  utmoeit  security  while  their 
destruction  gathered  without  the  empire  and  within. 

By  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  the  overt&xcd  and  over- 
strained imperial  machine  was  already  staggering  towards  ite 
downfall 

And  now  it  ia  ncccftsary,  if  we  arc  to  uudcrsUtid  clearly  the 
true  situation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  worid 
beyond  ite  northern  and  eastern  borders,  the  world  of  the  plains, 
that  stretches,  with  scarcely  a  break,  from  Holland  across  Ger- 
many and  Russia  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  and  Mon- 
goha,  and  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  parallel  empire  in  China 
that  was  now  consolidating  and  developing  a  far  tougher  and 
more  enduring  moral  and  intellectual  unity  bhan  the  Romaos 
ever  achieved. 

"It  ia  the  practice,"  says  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker,  "even  amongst 
our  most  highly  educated  men  in  Europe,  to  dcUvcr  sonorous 
sentences  about  being  'masters  of  the  world,'  'biinging  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  under  her  sway.'  and  so  on,  when  in  reality 

■  No  re&lly  icuod,  full,  tuid  popular  dwvriptiTo  hL^tory,  wltli  mniM  and  Utiu* 
Uaiioiu.  of  tariy  bdiI  ni«dii-va]  CIiIua.  uur  of  tbe  Uoiucol  (Hun)  snd  Turkiab 
peoplM.  wemit  to  exut  in  tlio  ElDBlUh  lanotiniiti.  Th«  «Tit«r  bat  ooiuiilud  Skrlns 
ofid  Roaa't  Heart  of  Alia.  Hinh'^AneutU  Uutnry  of  China,  8.  W«lli  WUljom*'  UiMern 
of  Chtna.  A  Thvutand  Ytan  of  tA«  Tartar*,  hj-  E.  H.  Pftrli»r.  FI.  H.  Howortb') 
tlUlirry  9/ t\(4fimuoJ(,  Dtidha«fouD<liimcl>u»o(ul  material  srsttered  tiirouicli  Ita  ted 
add  Helmolt.  He  hoa  lnt«r  oD  madr  a  umful  ncction  from  Wklten'  tFaiulsiion 
tnd  commcntMy  upon  iht-  Trmtlt  of  Yuan.  Cliwanir.  BUpplemeot«(l  by  thn  Lift  nf 
Yuan  Chteaiig.  ndiCMl  liy  L.  Ciiuimi-T  nycijz.  YuIb'*  odilian  of  Muoo  Polo  haa 
kIm  been  s  very  lo^itriiitf  nuroe  of  matomt. 
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only  sotto  corner  of  the  Mcditerrancftnifliovolved,  or  some  ephem- 
eral sally  into  Persia  auti  Gaul.  Cyrus  and  Alwcandpr,  Dorius 
sod  X(>rxes,  CfPHir  and  Pompey,  all  mode  very  intcnieting  cx- 
ciirslons,  but  they  were  certainly  not  on  a  larger  scale  or  chained 
with  greater  hutna.n  interest  than  the  campaigns  which  were 
going  on  at  the  other  end  of  Asia.  Western  civilization  po> 
sesited  much  in  art  and  science  for  which  China  never  cared,  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Chincae  deveJopcd  a  luslorical  and  criti- 
cal literature,  a  court«y  erf  demeanour,  a  luxury  of  clothinR,  and 
an  adminL'*trative  syatera  of  which  Europe  might  have  l>cen 
proud.  lu  one  word,  the  hititorj-  of  the  Far  East  is  quite  as  in- 
teresting an  tliat  of  the  Far  West.  It  only  requires  to  bo  able  (o 
read  it.  When  we  briuOi  away  oont*mptuou9ly  from  our  notice 
the  tremendous  events  which  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Tartary, 
we  must  not  blainc  the  Chinese  too  much  for  declining  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  doinfcs  of  what  to  them  appear  insignifi- 
cant states  dotted  round  the  McditerraQcan  and  Caspian,  which, 
at  this  time,  was  pmetically  all  the  world  of  which  we  knew  in 
Europe." ' 

We  have  okeady  mentioned  (in  chap.  xvi.  and  elsewhere)  the 
name  of  Shi-Hwang-ti,  who  consolidated  an  empire  much  sinaller, 
indeed,  than  the  present  limits  of  China,  but  still  vers'  cr<^t  and 
populous,  spreading  from  the  valleys  of  the  Hwang-hoand  the  Yang 
Tse.  He  became  king  of  Ch'in  in  246  b,c.  and  emperor  in  220  b.c., 
and  he  reigned  until  210  B.C..  and  during  thJa  third  of  a  cen- 
tury he  effected  much  the  same  work  of  winsoUdation  that 
Augustus  C»aar  carried  out  in  Rome  two  centuries  later.  At 
hia  death  (here  wan  dynastic  trouble  for  four  yeare,  and  then 
(20ft  B.C.)  a  fresh  djTwsty,  the  Han,  established  itself  and 
ruled  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years.  The  opening 
quarter  ccjitury  of  the  Christian  era  was  troubled  by  a  usurper; 
then  what  is  called  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  recovered  power 
and  ruled  for  another  century  and  a  half,  until  China.,  in  the  time 
of  the  Ant<inine.s,  was  so  devastated  by  an  eleven-year  pestilence 
as  to  fall  into  disorder.  This  same  pestilence,  we  may  note,  also 
helped  to  produce  a  century  of  confusion  in  the  Western  world 
(see  ^  1).  But  altogether,  until  this  happened,  for  more  than 
•  E.  H.  ParlwT.  A  Thouamd  Yean  of  Uc  Tartart. 
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four  hundiw!  years  Central  China  was  Renemlly  at  peacp,  and 
on  the  whole  well  governed,  a  cycle  of  strengtli  and  prosperity 
xtnparallelecl  by  anything  in  the  e^tperience  of  thi*  Wi-sleni  world. 

Only  the  Brst  of  the  Han  inonarRhii  continuod  ihc  twltcy  of  Shi- 
Hwang-ti  a^iiifft  the  literati.  His  siiccc^KOr  rctttorrd  the  classics, 
for  the  old  separatist  tradition  was  broken,  and  in  the  uniformity 
of  leftroing  throughout  the  empire  lay,  he  saw,  the  cement  of 
Chinese  unity.  While  the  Roman  world  was  still  Hind  to  the  need 
of  any  nnivei"sal  iw-ntal  organizalion,  (he  Han  emperors  were 
sottiDK  up  s  uniform  system  of  education  and  of  literarj'  degrees 
throughout  China  that  has  maintajned  the  intellei^ual  solidarity 
of  that  great  and  alwuys  expanding  country  into  modem  times. 
The  bureaucmts  of  Rome  were  of  the  most  miscellaneous  origins 
and  traditions ;  the  bureaucrats  of  China  were,  and  are  still,  made 
in  the  same  mould,  all  members  of  one  tradition.  Since  tJie 
Han  daj-H  Cliina  has  exp^rieuccd  great  viclsHitudes  of  fX)litica] 
fortUDe,  but  they  have  never  changed  her  fundamental  dmr- 
acter;  iihe  ha«  been  ilivided,  but  slie  ha*  always  recovered  her 
unity ;  nhe  has  been  conquered,  and  she  has  alwayii  alxsorlicd  and 
nsflimilatod  her  cooquerorv. 

But  from  our  prcMfnt  point  of  view,  the  most  important  con- 
aequcaocA  of  this  consoUdation  of  China  un<ler  Shi-Hwaog-ti 
and  the  Hans  was  in  its  reaction  upon  the  unsettled  tribes  of  the 
tKirthera  and  ^vestem  border  of  China.  Throughout  the  dis- 
ordered centuries  before  the  time  of  Shi-Hwang-li,  the  Hiung-nu 
or  Huns  had  occupied  Mongolia  and  large  portions  ot  northern 
China,  and  had  raided  freely  into  China  and  interfered  freely  in 
Chinese  politics.  The  new  power  and  organisation  of  the  Chi- 
nese civilization  bt^gan  to  change  this  state  of  affairs  for  good  and 
all. 

We  have  already,  in  our  first  account  of  Chinese  beginnings, 
noted  the  existence  of  these  Huns.  It  is  neccssarj'  now  to  ex- 
plain briefly  who  and  what  they  were.  Kven  in  u«iing  this  word 
Hun  as  a  general  equivalent  for  the  Hiung-nu,  we  r<tep  on  to 
controversial  grotmd.  In  our  accounts  of  tJie  development  of 
the  Western  world  we  have  had  occasion  \o  name  Ihc  Scythians, 
and  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  clearly  lietwern 
Cimmerians,  Sarmatiaiks,  Mfides,   Persians,   Parthiaos,  Goths, 
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and  other  more  or  le&s  nomadic,  more  or  less  Arysm  peoples  vaho 
drifted  to  and  fro  in  a  great  arc  between  the  Danube  and  Central 
Asia.  While  sections  of  the  Arj'aDS  were  moving  south  and  ac- 
quiring and  developing  civilization,  these  other  Aryan  peoples  were 
developing  mobility  and  noniadiwn ;  they  were  learning  Ihe  life 
of  the  tent,  the  wagon,  and  the  herd.  They  were  learning  also 
to  use  milk  as  a  fowl  basis,  and  were  probably  beraming  less 
agricultural,  lees  disposed  to  take  even  snatch  crops,  than  they 
bad  been.  Their  development  vae  being  aided  by  a  slow  change 
in  climnlc  that  was  replacing  the  swampa  and  forests  and  park- 
lands  of  South  Rusaift  and  Central  Asia  by  steppes,  by  ■wide  gras- 
ing  lands  that  is,  which  favoured  a  healthy,  unsettled  life,  and 
necessitated  an  aiinuiJ  movement  between  summer  and  winter 
pasture.  These  pcopliw  had  only  the  lowest  political  forms ; 
they  split  up,  they  mingl(!il  together ;  the  various  races  had  iden- 
tical eocinl  hiibit^;  and  ko  it  i^  that  the  difhrulty,  the  impossi- 
bility of  eharp  distinctions  between  them  arises.  Now  the  case 
of  the  Mongolian  races  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Chi- 
nese civilization  is  very  parallel.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  Hiung-nu,  the  Huns,  and  the  later  people  called  the  Mon- 
gols, were  all  very  much  the  same  people,  and  that  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  presently  branched  off  from  thi.i  same  drifting  Mon- 
golian population.  Kalmucks  and  Buriats  are  later  developments 
of  the  same  strain.  Here  we  ^hall  favour  the  use  of  the  word 
"Hun"  as  a  sort  of  general  term  for  these  tribes,  just  as  wc  have 
been  free  and  wide  in  our  uKe  of  '"  Scythian  "  in  the  West. 

The  consolidation  of  China  was  a  very  serious  matter  for  these 
Himnish  ponpIeB.  Hitherto  their  overflow  of  population  had 
gone  adventuring  southward  into  the  disorders  of  divided  China 
as  water  goes  into  &  sponge.  Now  they  foimd  a  wall  built  against 
them,  a  firm  government,  and  disciplined  armies  cutting  thcni  off 
from  the  grass  plains.  And  though  the  wall  held  tlicm  back,  it 
did  not  hold  back  the  Chinese.  They  were  increasing  and  multi- 
pl>*ing  through  these  centuries  of  peace,  and  as  they  increased 
and  multiplied,  they  spread  steadily  with  house  and  plough  wher- 
ever the  soil  permitted.  They  spread  westward  into  Tibet  and 
northward  and  north-westwardly,  perhaps  to  the  edpe  of  the 
Gobi  desert.  They  spread  into  the  homes  and  pasturing  and 
3h 
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bunting^rt?unds  of  the  Hnnnii^h  nomads,  exactly  as  tlic  white 
people  of  the  United  States  opread  westward  into  the  huniing- 
grounds  of  tbe  Red  Indians.  And  in  spite  of  raid  and  maasacn 
Uiey  were  just  aa  invinciblp  because  tliej-  liad  the  preasure  of  num- 
bens  and  a  strong  avenging  govenunent  behind  them.  Even 
withuut  the  l&itCT  support  the  cultivating  civilisation  oF  China 
has  enormous  powers  of  permention  and  e3rt<?nsion.  It  hae  spread 
slowly  and  continuously  for  three  thoiisand  yeare.  It  is  spread- 
tn^  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to-day.  It  roots  deeply  where  it 
(spreads. 

Partly  the  Iluns  were  civilized  and  aesimilated  by  the  CbW 
ncse.  The  more  northerly  Huns  were  checked  and  their  super* 
abundant  enerines  were  turned  westward.  The  eouthem  Huns 
were  merged  into  the  imperial  popidalion. 

If  the  reader  will  escamine  the  map  of  Central  Asia,  he  wOl  see 
that  very  greiit  mountain  barriers  se[«iratP  the  Southrm,  West- 
ern, and  Ea*tt;rn  jicoplcs  of  Asia.  (But  he  -should  Iw  wary  of 
forming  his  ideas  from  a  map  upon  Mcrcator's  projection,  which 
enormoiwly  cxaggeratos  tho  areas  and  distancca  of  Northern 
Asia  and  Siberia.)  He  will  find  that  from  the  central  moun- 
tain maescs  three  great  moimtoin  systems  raduitc  cnetward; 
the  Himalayas  going  soiith-eastwaTd,  muth  of  l^bet,  the  Kuen 
LuD  eastward,  north  of  Tibet,  and  the  Thien  Shan  north-east- 
ward to  join  the  Altai  mountains.  Further  to  the  rtorth  is  the 
great  plsun,  still  steadily  thawing  and  drying.  Refween  the 
Tbien  Shan  and  the  Kuen  Lun  is  an  area,  the  Tarim  Boj^in  (« 
touf^y  Eastern  Turkestan),  of  rivers  tJiat  never  roaeh  the  sea, 
but  end  in  swamjis  and  intermittent  lakes.  This  basin  was  ranch 
more  fertile  in  the  past  than  it  is  now.  The  mountain  iMurier  to 
the  west  of  this  Tarim  Basin  is  high,  but  not  forbidding ;  there 
ivre  many  practicable  routes  downward  into  Western  Ttirkeslan. 
and  it  is  poasible  to  travel  either  along  the  northern  foothills  of 
tho  Kuen  Lun  or  by  the  Tarim  valley  westward  from  China  to 
Kaehgar  (wliei«  the  roaiki  eonvei^),  and  ro  over  the  monntjuuji 
to  Kokand,  Samarkand,  and  Bokhara.  Here  then  is  the  nntural 
meeting-place  in  history  of  Arj-an  and  Mongolian.  Here  or 
round  by  the  sea. 

We  bavu  already  ooted  how  Alcx&odor  the  Great  came  to  one 
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side  of  the  barrier  in  329  B.C.  High  among  the  mountains  of 
TurkestftD  a  lake  preaervea  his  aame.  Indeed,  so  living  is  the  tra- 
dition of  his  great  raid,  that  almost  any  stone  ruin  in  Central 
Ania  is  still  attcnlwd  to  "Iskajider."  After  this  brief  glimpse, 
the  light  oi  historj'  upon  this  region  fades  again,  and  when  it  b^ 
comes  bright  once  more  it  is  on  the  euAtem  and  not  upon  the 
western  side.  Far  away  to  the  east  Shi-Hwang-ti  had  routed 
the  Qune  and  waUod  them  out  of  China  proper.  A  portion  of 
theso  people  remained  in  the  north  of  China,  a  remnaDt  which 
was  destined  to  amalgamate  with  Chinese  life  under  the  Hans, 
but  a  cou^idorable  section  had  turned  westward  and  (»C(;ond  and 
first  centuries  B.c.)  driven  before  them  a  kindred  people  called  the 
Yueh-Chi,  driving  them  from  the  eaatern  to  the  wealem  extremity 
of  the  Kucu  Lun,  and  at  lost  right  over  the  barrier  into  tlie 
once  Aryan  region  of  Western  Turkestan.'  These  Yiidi-Chi 
conquered  the  slightly  Hcllcnizrd  kingdom  of  Biu^lria,  ami  mixed 
with  Arj-an  people  there.  I^tcr  on  these  Yueh-Chi  became, 
or  were  merged  with  Aryan  elements  into,  a  people  called  the 
Indo-Seythians,  who  went  on  down  the  Khyber  Pass  and  ooo- 
qucrcd  northern  portions  of  India  as  far  as  Benares  (JOO-150 
A.D.),  wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of  Hellenic  rule  in  India.  This 
big  splash  over  of  the  MungoUan  races  westward  was  probably 
not  the  iirat  of  such  splashes,  but  it  is  the  first  recorded  splash. 
Id  the  rear  of  tho  Yuch-Cbi  were  the  Huns,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Huns  and  turning  them  now  northward  was  the  vigorous  Han 
Dynasty  of  China.  In  the  reign  cif  the  greatest  of  the  Han  mon- 
archg,  Wu-Ti  (140-86  u.c),  the  ITiinH  had  been  driven  nurthwnrd 
out  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Turkestan  or  subjugated,  the  Tarim 
Basin  swarmed  with  Chinese  settlers,  and  caravans  were  going 
over  westward  with  ailk  and  lacquer  and  jade  to  trade  for  the  gold 
and  silver  nf  Armenia  and  Romp. 

Tlie  splash  over  of  the  Yueh-Chi  is  recorded,  but  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  much  westward  movement  of  sections  of  the  Hun- 
niah  peoples  ia  not  rGcordod.  Fmni  200  b.c.  to  20O  a-d.  the  Clii- 
Dese  Empire  maintained  a  hard.  i-e«otute,  advancing  front  towards 

'  Gntn  io  ««itl«ni  TurkMrCan  Hxcre  btd  sUU  ■trooR  evideocM  of  Kordie  blood  in 
tho  phraloEnoiDy  of  tbo  poople.  Soc  EUft  ftnd  P«r(V  Sykc*.  Throtiffk  UufrU  and 
Oora  of  Ctntnct  Amm. 
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nomadism,  and  the  surplus  of  the  nomads  drifted  steadily  west. 
There  was  no  suoh  settling  down  behind  a  final  frontior  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  ajt  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  at  the 
Rhine  and  Danube.  Tlie  drift  of  the  nomads  before  this  Chinese 
thrust,  century  by  century,  turned  southward  at  first  towards 
Bactria.  Th«  Parthiana  of  the  first  ocntur>-  B.C.  pmbably  niiuKlod 
Scythian  and  MonRolian  clcmcnte.  The  "singing  arrows"  that 
destroyed  the  army  of  Crassus  came,  it  would  seem,  oripnally 
from  the  Altai  and  the  Tian  Shan.  After  the  first  century  B.C. 
the  line  of  greater  attraction  and  least  rcsistanre  lay  for  a  time 
towards  the  north  of  the  Caspian.  In  a  century'  or  so  all  the 
country  known  as  Western  Turkestan  was  "Mongolized,"  and 
so  it  remains  to  this  day.  A  second  great  thrust  by  China  began 
about  75  A.D.,  and  accelerated  the  westward  drift  of  the  nomads. 
In  102,  Pan  Chau,  a  great  Chinee©  general,  vras  sending  explorers 
from  his  advanced  camp  upon  the  Caapian  (or,  as  some  authoritioa 
say,  the  PorsianlGulf)  to  learn  particulars  of  the  Roman  power. 
But  their  reports  decided  him  not  to  proceed. 

By  ihc  first  centuo'  a.d.  nonmdic  Mongolian  jjeoijlcs  arc  in 
evidence  upon  the  eaatem  boundaries  of  Europe,  ulrwuly  Kr<'atly 
mixed  with  Aryan  nomadtt  and  with  uprooted  Aryan  clcmcnta 
from  the  Caspian-Pamir  rc^on.  There  arc  Kunuish  peoples 
established  between  the  Caspian  Son  and  the  Urals.  West  of  them 
were  the  Alans,  probably  also  n  Mongolian  people  with  Arj-an 
elements;  they  had  fought  against  Pompey  the  Great  when  he 
was  in  Armenia  in  65  n.c.  These  are  as  yet  the  furthest  west- 
ward peoples  of  tlie  now  Mongolian  advance,  and  they  made  no 
further  W(wtward  push  until  the  fourth  century  a.i>.  To  the 
north-west  the  Finns,  a  Mongohan  people,  bad  long  been  estab- 
lished as  far  west  as  the  Baltic. 

West  of  the  Huns,  beyond  tho  Don,  there  were  Aryan  tribeB, 
the  Goths.  These  Goths  had  spread  south-eastward  from  their 
region  of  origin  in  Scandinavia.  They  were  a  Teutonic  people, 
and  we  bare  already  marked  them  crossing  the  Baltic  in  the 
map  on  page  301.  They  continued  to  move  south-eastward 
across  Russia,  using  the  rivers  and  never  foigctting  their  Baltic 
watercraft.  No  doubt  they  assiniilaled  much  Sc>*thian  popu- 
lation as  they  spread  down  to  the  Black  Seu.     In  the  first  century 
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Before  we  ga  OB  to  tdD  of  tfe  lilonM  that  aov  began  to  fall  upon 
Uk  Romaa  Eatpat  and  of  tlia  ifliofta  of  oae  or  two  greiAt  men  to 
arreat  the  coQapoe,  we  maf  aaj  a  few  words  about  the  habits  acd 
qaaS^  of  thcae  westward-driftiDg  batbone  Mongob'aa  peoples 
wHo  wttit  now  spreading  from  the  limitB  of  Cluna  towards  the 
Bladi  and  Bnllic  Seas.  Is  is  mJSH  the  Eoxopean  custom  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Roman  writers  and  write  of  these  Huns  and  their 
■Moeiatea  as  of  imnething  inctediblj'  dcetnictive  and  cruel.  Hut 
such  aceotintii  as  we  hare  from  the  Romans  were  written  in  periods 
of  panic,  and  tbe  Boman  could  lie  about  his  enemies  with  a  free- 
dom and  vigour  that  must  arouse  the  ea\-y  even  of  the  modem 
prjpiMCundixt.  He  could  talk  of  "Punic  faith"  as  a  byword  fcs" 
prrtidy  whilf>  rommitting  the  most  abominable  trrarhcries  against 
CartluiKV,  Hiid  hL^  railing  acvu-sations  of  flFystcmstic  cnipl^  against 
thiii  iKopUt  or  that  were  usually  the  prelude  and  excuse  for  some 
fnKhtfuI  iiionnarrc  or  erv^lavomeDt  or  robbery  on  his  own  part. 
He  hud  quite  a  modem  pa^eioii  for  ^tf -justification.  We  must 
rrancinber  Ihut  Iboeie  accounts  of  the  ravagery  and  frightfuluees 
of  tlip  HiiiiB  (^mc  froiu  a  jwople  whoBc  chief  aiuURemi'nt  was 
glii(linlx)ri[il  Ml)r)wit,  and  whoKe  chief  method  of  df^oling  with  in- 
surrection and  sedition  wax  nailing  the  offender  to  a  ctohs  to  die. 
I'Vuui  firHt  lo  ltu<t,  the  n«>man  l-jnpim  must  hdvc;  killtnd  hiindn^ 
sudn  uf  luvti  in  tlwt  way.     A  Urgo  portion  of  tliu  popu- 
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latioD  t^  this  empire  that  cnuki  coin|)lnin  of  the  barl>aristn  of  itfi 
assailantB  consisted  of  staves  subject  practically  to  almoet  any  luBt 
or  caprice  at  the  bands  of  their  oTrnen.  It  is  welt  to  bear  tbcee 
facts  io  mind  t>efore  ve  mourn  tbe  swamping  of  the  Ronum 
Empire  by  the  harbttrians  as  thoU(^  it  was  an  extinction  of  all 
that  is  fine  in  life  by  all  that  is  black  and  ugly. 

The  facta  seem  to  be  that  tlie  Hunnish  peoples  were  the  ca«tcrn 
equivalent  of  the  primitive  Arj-ans  of  whom  wc  have  Riven  an 
account  in  Ctiapter  XV,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  profound  racial 
and  linguistic  differences,  they  mixed  with  the  nomadic  and 
semi-nomndic  residuum  of  the  Arj'an  races  north  of  the  Danube 
and  Persia  very  easily  and  suoceaifully.  Instead  of  lulling,  tUey 
enlifited  and  intermarried  witli  the  peoples  ttiey  invaded.  Tbey 
had  that  necRs-tan-  gift  for  all  p(!oplc»  drKtinwl  t«  political  pre- 
dominance, tolerant  aAsimitatiuii.  They  caine  rather  later  in 
tioic,  and  t,heir  nomadic  life  was  more  highly  dcvfloiicd  than  that 
of  the  primitive  Aryans.  The  primitive  Ar>'an8  were  a  forest 
and  ox-wagon  people  who  took  to  the  horac  lat-er.  The  Uunnisb 
peoples  bad  grown  up  with  the  horse.  Somewhcn  about  1200 
or  1000  years  B.C.  they  began  to  rido  the  horse.  The  bit,  the 
saddle,  the  atirrup,  theiie  arc  not  primitive  things,  but  the>'  are 
necessary  if  man  and  horse  are  to  keep  going  for  long  stretcbee. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how  modern  a  thing  is  riding.  Alto- 
gether man  has  not  t>een  in  the  aaddle  for  much  more  than  three 
thousand  years.'  We  have  already  noted  the  gradual  appearance 
of  the  war-i'harint,  the  mounted  man,  and  litially  of  digciptined 
cavalry  in  tliis  tiintory.  It  waK  from  the  Mongcjlian  regioiia  of 
Asia  that  these  tilings  came.  To  this  day  men  in  Central  Asia 
go  rather  in  the  saddle  than  on  their  proper  feel.  Says  Hatzcl,* 
"Stmng.  longneckcd  hurxcs  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  on 
the  steppes.  For  Mongols  and  Turcomans  riding  ia  not  a  luxuiy ; 
even  the  Mongol  shepherd-^  tend  thear  flocks  on  horseback.  Chil- 
dren arc  taught  lo  ride  in  early  youth  ;  and  the  boy  of  three  years 
old  often  takes  hts  first  riding-lesson  on  a  safe  child's  saddte  and 
makes  quick  progress." 

It  is  impoKiibte  to  suppose  that  the  Huns  and  the  Alans  could 

( Sw  Ronnr  Porook.  Rortit, «  v*ry  Id  Mrmtua  ftad  pivummiav  UtUe  book. 
1  Tk*  UiMoTv  n{  Uankiiut,  book  v..  C. 
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bave  differed  verj-  widely  in  character  from  tbe  present  nomads 
of  the  steppe  rpgioriK,  and  nearly  aD  observers  are  agreed  in  de- 
scribing these  latter  as  open  and  pleasant  people.  They  are 
thoroughly  honest  and  free-spirited.  "The  character  of  tlie 
herdsmen  of  Central  Asia,"  soyu  Ralzd,'  "when  unadulterated, 
is  ponderous  eloqueDce,  frankness,  rough  good-aature,  pride,  but 
also  indolence,  irritability,  and  a  tendency  to  vindictiveDcn. 
Their  faces  show  a  cooaiderable  share  of  frankneos  combined 
with  amusing  nalvet^.  .  .  .  Their  courage  is  rather  a  sudden 
blaze  of  pugnacity  than  cold  boldness.  Religioua  faDaticdsm 
they  have  none.  Hospitality  is  univcraal."  This  b  not  an 
entirely  diiiagreeable  picture.  Their  personal  l>cariDg,  he  aoy* 
further,  is  quieter  and  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  ton-Q.-;mcn 
ot  Turkestan  and  Persia.  Add  to  thi»  that  the  nonuulic  life 
prevents  any  great  dass  ine<]ii:ilities  or  any  extensive  development 
of  slavery. 

Of  courHC  these  peoples  out  of  Asia  nre^e  totally  illiterate  and 
artistically  undeveloped.  But  we  must  not  suppose,  on  that 
account,  that  they  were  primitive  barbarians,  and  that  their 
state  of  life  was  at  the  level  from  which  the  agricultiiml  cinlization 
bad  long  ago  arisen.  It  was  not.  They  txM  bad  developed,  but 
tbey  had  devcloitod  along  a  diGTercat  line,  a  line  with  less  intellect  ual 
comi^catiou,  more  personal  dignity  perhaps,  and  certainly  with 
a  more  intimate  contact  with  wind  and  sky. 

§5 

The  first  serious  irruptions  of  the  Gorman  tribes  into  the  Roman 
Empire  began  in  the  third  century  with  the  decay  of  the  central 
power.*  We  will  not  entangle  the  reader  here  with  the  vexed 
and  intricate  qucMion  of  the  names,  identity,  and  intcr-rcliiUon- 
ohipB  of  the  various  Germanic  tribes.  Historians  Knd  great  dif- 
ficulties in  kecpisf;  them  distinct,  and  thcec  difficulties  arc  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  tliey  themselves  took  little  care  to  keep 
tbeinselves  distinct.  Wo  find  in  236  a.d.  a  people  called  the 
FVanks  breaking  bounds  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  another, 

'  Tk*  HirtOTV  "}  Mankind,  hook  v.,  C. 

■8«o  Migr^Hiim*.  by  Flindcn  P«tric.  tho  1900  Uuxley  Leoture  ckf  tha  Roy*l 
ABttin)p>  loaUtuU. 
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the  Alamanni,  pouring  into  tUsaoe.  A  much  more  serious  push 
southward  was  that  of  the  Gothti.  Wc  have  already  uo(^  the 
pn'sciin;  o(  tbc^  people  ia  Soulh  Huseta,  and  thrir  diviiiioii  by 
the  Doicpor  into  Weetcro  and  Eastern  Goths.  They  hud  becorao 
a  maritime  people  again  upon  the  Black  Sea  —  probably  their 
traditional  miRration  from  Sweden  was  along  the  waterwayB, 
for  it  is  still  possible  to  row  a  boat,  with  only  a  few  quito  practicable 
portages,  from  the  Baltic  right  across  Russia  to  either  the  Black 
or  CSrSpian  Sea  —  and  they  had  wrested  the  command  of  the 
eastern  Bcaa  from,  the  control  of  Rome.  They  were  presently 
raiding  the  shores  of  Greece.  They  also  crossed  the  Dcinubc  in 
a  great  land  raid  in  247,  and  defeated  and  killed  the  Emperor 
DeeiuB  in  what  in  now  Serbia.  The  province  of  Daeia  vaninhcd 
from  Rfiman  history.  In  270  they  were  defeated  at  Nish  in 
Serbia  by  Claudius,  and  in  270  tbey  were  raiding  Pontus.  It  ia 
characteristic  of  the  invertebrate  nature  of  tlie  empire  that  tJie 
legioiw  of  Gaul  found  that  the  most  effective  method  of  dealinR 
with  the  Franks  and  the  Alamanni  at  thi;*  time  was  by  setting 
Up  a  separate  emperor  in  Ganl  and  doing  the  job  by  themselves. 

Then  for  a  while  the  barbarians  were  held,  and  the  Emperor 
ProbuH  in  276  forced  the  Franks  and  the  Alamanni  back  over  tie 
Rhine.  But  it  is  agnificAnt  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  in- 
security created  by  these  raids  that  Aiirelian  (270-275)  fortified 
Rome,  which  had  been  an  open  and  secure  city  for  all  the  earher 
years  of  the  cmiMro. 

In  321  A.D.  the  Goths  were  again  over  the  Danube,  plundering 
what  ifl  DOW  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  They  were  driven  back  by 
Cooatantine  the  Great,  of  whom  we  shall  liave  more  to  tell  in 
the  next  chapter.  About  the  end  of  his  reign  (337  a.d.)  the  VflJi- 
daLs,  a  people  closely  kindred  to  the  Goths,  being  pressed  by 
them,  obtained  permission  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Panuouia, 
which  is  now  that  part  of  Hungary  west  uf  the  river. 

But  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Hunnisb  ixxjpk-  to  the 

east  were  Incoming  aggressive  again.    Tbey  had  lonj;  eubii^fatod 

the  Alani,  and  now  they  nmde  the  Ostrogoth-s,  the  cast  Goths, 

tributary.    The  Vi.Higoths  (or  Wert  Goths)  followed  the  example 

■    of  the  Vaiidak,  and  made  arranReinents  to  cross  the  Danube  into 

I    Roman  territory.    There  was  some  dispute  upon  the  terms  of 
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this  settlement,  aod  the  Visigotha,  growing  fierce,  assumed  the 
offensivt*,  iind  iit  Adrianople  defeatetl  the  Eknperor  Valens,  who 
WAS  kiUed  in  lhL«  bntlle.  Tliey  were  then  alluwed  to  settle  in 
what  b  now  Bulgaria,  and  their  army  bcraine  nominally  a  Romaa 
army,  though  they  retained  their  own  rbtef»,the.roremngt  of  whom 
was  Alaric.  It  exhibits  the  complete  "  Imrbarisation"  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  had  already  occurred,  that  the  chief  opponent 
of  Alaric  the  Goth,  StiUcho.  was  a  Pannonian  Vandal.  The 
le^ona  in  Gaul  were  under  the  command  of  a  Frank,  and  the 
Emiieror  Tlieodosius  I  (emp.  379-395)  was  a  Spaniard  diiefly 
supported  by  Gothic  auxiliaries. 

The  empire  was  now  spUlting  finally  into  an  eastern  (Greek- 
apoakiiiK)  and  a  weatern  (Latin-8i3eaking)  half.  TheudoHius  the 
Grtat  was  succeeded  by  lu3  sons  Arcadiua  at  Constantinople  and 
Honoriiu  at  Havenna.  Alaric  made  a  puppet  of  the  cafatern 
monarch  and  StiUcho  of  the  western.  Huns  now  first  appear 
within  the  empire  as  auxiliary  troO|M  enUsted  under  Stihcho. 
In  this  struggle  of  Fiist  nnd  West,  the  frontier  —  if  w*  can  Btill 
apeak  of  a  frontier  between  the  mmuthorized  barbarian  without 
and  the  barbarian  in  possession  within — gave  way.  Fresh 
Vandals,  more  Goths,  Alans,  Snevi,  marnhcd  freely  westward, 
living  \ipon  the  country.  Amidst  this  confusion  occurred  a  cromi- 
ing  event.  .■Uaric  and  Goth  marched  down  Italy,  and  after  a 
short  siege  captured  Rome  (410). 

By  425  or  ao,  tho  Vandals  (whom  onginally  we  not«d  in  East 
Germany)  and  a  portion  of  the  Alani  (whom  we  first  mentioned 
in  South-east  Russia)  had  traversed  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees,  and 
had  amalgamated  and  settled  in  the  south  of  Spain.  There  were 
Huns  in  possession  of  Pannonia  and  Goths  in  Dolniatia.  Into 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  came  and  settled  a  Slavic  people,  the 
Czechs  (-liji).  In  Portugal  and  north  of  the  Viuidals  in  Spain 
wen  ViKigoUis  and  Suevi,  Gaul  was  diviiled  among  Visigoths. 
Franks,  and  Burgnndians.  Britain  was  being  invaded  by  Ixiw 
German  tribca,  the  .Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  before  whom  the 
Keltic  British  of  Lht;  south-went  were  Hying  across  the  sea  to 
what  is  now  Brittany  in  France.  The  usual  date  given  for  this 
invnsion  is  449,  but  it  was  probably  earlier.'    And  as  the  reeult 
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of  intrigues  between  tn-o  imperial  poUtivians,  the  Vandals  of  ihi 
south  of  Spain,  under  their  king  Genseric,  onibarkoci  en  miuse 
for  North  Africa  (429),  became  masters  of  Carthage  (439),  se- 
cured the  mastery  of  the  sea,  raided,  captured,  and  pillaged  Rome 
(4J>5),  crossed  into  Sicily,  and  set  up  a  kingdom  iii  West  Sicily, 
which  endured  there  for  a  huudred  year*  fup  to  ri'H).  At  the  time 
of  ita  greatest  extent  (477)  this  Vandal  kingdom  included  also 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  lslc»,  as  well  as  much  of 
North  Africa. 

About  this  Vandal  klitf^oia  facts  and  figures  are  given  that  show 
very  clearly  the  true  natuie  of  these  barbarian  irruptions.  They 
were  not  really  the  conquest  luid  replacement  of  one  people  or 
race  by  another;  what  liapiiencd  was  something  ver>-  different* 
it  was  a.  social  revolution  started  and  masked  by  a  superficial 
foreign  conquest.  The  whole  Vandal  nation,  men,  women,  aD<l 
children,  that  caino  from  Spain  to.  Africa,  for  example,  did 
not  number  more  than  eighty  thousand  soids.  We  know  this 
because  we  have  ijarticulani  of  the  transport  problem.  In  their 
stniggle  for  NnrtJi  Africa,  Dr.  Schnrtz  ivlh  us,'  "there  is  no  trace 
of  any  serious  resislancc  oCfc;rcd  by  the  inhnbitnnts ;  Boniface 
(the  Roman  Rovernor  of  North  Africa)  had  dcfcjided  Hippo  with 
Qothic  mercenaries,  while  the  native  population  lent  no  appre- 
ciable assistance,  and  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  country  cither 
adopted  a  dubious  attitude  or  availed  themselves  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Roman  governor  to  make  attacks  and  engage  in  predatory 
expeditions.  Thijs  demoralization  resulted  from  social  conditions, 
whicii  had  perhaps  developed  more  unfavourably  in  Africa  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  I^^raan  Empire.  The  free  peaaaota  had 
long  ago  become  the  serfs  of  the  great  knded  proprietors,  and  were 
little  superior  in  position  to  the  maRHcs  of  slavee  who  wore  every- 
where to  be  found.  And  the  great  landowners  had  become  in 
their  turn  easy  vietim.s  of  the  imlicy  of  extortion  followed  by 
unscrupulous  governors  to  an  increaNngly  unprecedented  extent 
in  proportion  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  power  sank  lower. 
No  man  who  had  anA-tliing  to  lose  would  now  take  a  plnce  in  the 
senate  of  the  large  U  wns,  which  had  once  been  the  goal  of  the 
ambitious,  for  the  Et..'atorB  were  nyjuired  to  make  up  all  dft* 
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Bclencies  in  the  revenue,  and  such  deficiencies  were  now  frequent 
and  considerable.  .  .  .  Bloody  insurrections  repeatedly  broke 
otit,  always  traceable  ultiiimtcly  to  the  prcaeure  of  taxation.  .  .  ." 

Matiifeatly  the  Vandals  came  in  as  a  positive  relief  to  such 
a  gystcm.'  They  cxtorminoted  the  great  landowners,  wiped  out 
all  debts  to  Roman  money-lcndere,  and  abolished  the  last  vestiges 
of  military  service.  The  cultivators  found  themselves  better  off ; 
the  minor  officials  kept  their  places ;  it  wa«  not  ao  much  a  con- 
quest as  a  liberation  from  on  intolerable  deadlock. 

It  was  while  the  Vandals  were  still  in  Africa  that  a  great  leader, 
Attila,  arose  among  the  Huns.  The  seat  of  his  government  waa 
in  the  plains  east  of  the  Danube.  For  a  time  he  ewayed  a  con- 
siderable empire  of  Hunnisb  and  Germanic  tribes,  and  his  rule 
stretched  from  the  Rhine  into  Central  Asia.  He  negotiated  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Chinese  emperor.  He  bullied  Ravenna 
and  Constantinople  for  ten  ypAns.  Honoria,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Theodosius  II,  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  empire,  one  of  those 
passionate  young  ladies  who  cause  so  much  trouble  in  the  world, 
having  been  put  under  reetiiunt  because  of  a  love  affair  with  a 
court  chamberlain,  sent  her  ring  to  Attila  and  called  upon  him 
to  be  her  husband  and  deUverer.  He  was  ab;o  ui^ed  to  attack 
the  Eastern  empire  by  Genseric  the  Vtrndal,  who  was  faced  liy 
an  alliance  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  emperors.  He  raided 
southward  to  the  veo'  walls  of  Constantinople,  completely  de- 
stroying, says  Gibbon,  seventy  cities  in  hia  pn^reas.  and  forcing 
upon  the  emperor  an  onerous  peace,  which  apparently  did  not 
involve  the  bberation  of  Honoria  to  her  hero. 

At  thi.?  di^nnce  of  time  we  are  vmable  to  guess  at  the  motives 
for  this  omission.  Attila  continued  to  npeak  of  her  as  his  nflianccd 
bride,  and  to  use  the  relationship  an  a  pretext  for  aggressions. 
In  the  subsequent  negotiations  a  certain  Prisca^  accompanied 
an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  the  Hunnish  monarch,  and  the  frag- 
mentfi  that  still  mirvive  of  the  narrative  he  wrote  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  camp  and  way  of  living  of  the  great  conqueror. 

The  embassy  was  itself  a  curiously  constituted  body.  Its  head 
was  Maximin,  an  honest  diplomatist  who  went  in  good  faith. 


1  B.  B.  diaocMM  wilh  thla  view.     He  reoBrd*  it  u  ths  pro-Teulooic  view  ot  Uw 
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Quite  UDknowQ  to  bim  and,  at  the  time,  to  Priscus,  VigiliuR,  tbe 
JAterpreter  of  the  cxpoditioo,  bad  aUo  a  secret  mission  from  tbe 
court  of  Tboodoeius  vrbicb  was  to  mcure  by  bribery  tbe  aesaaa- 
nation  of  Attila,  The  little  expedition  went  by  way  of  Nish;  it 
croeaed  the  Danube  iii  camieK,  du^;  i>ut  of  a  single  tree,  and  it  vnim 
fed  by  oontxibuiions  froio  the  villaiceti  on  tJio  route.  DilTerenoes 
in  dietao'  soon  uttna't«d  the  attention  of  the  cnvoj-s.  Priscus 
mentioofi  mead  in  the  i^aoc  of  winr,  itiillct  for  corn,  and  a  drink 
either  distilled  •  or  brewed  from  bflrlcy.  Tbe  journey  through 
Hungiary  will  remind  the  reader  in  many  of  ittt  Incidente  of  the 
journeys  of  travellere  in  Ontra!  Africa  during  iho  Victorian 
[leriod.    Tbe  travellers  were  politcdy  offered  t^^inporafy  wives. 

Attila'ia  capital  was  rather  a  va^l  camp  and  villa^  than  a  town. 
There  was  only  one  building  of  stone,  a  bath  conairucted  on  the 
Roman  model.  The  maas  of  the  people  were  iu  hutu  and  iente; 
Attibi  and  his  leading  meo  lived  in  timber  palaces  in  great  stock- 
aded cndosuree  with  tlieir  numeroui!  wives  and  miiusters  about 
thorn.  There  was  a  vast  display  of  loot,  but  Attila  himself  affected 
a  nomndic  simplicity;  be  was  served  in  noodea  cups  and  platters, 
and  never  touched  bread-  lis  worked  hard,  kept  open  court 
before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  was  commonly  in  the  saddle. 
The  primitive  custom  of  both  .\r>'ans  and  Mongols  of  hoItUng 
great  feasts  in  halls  stilt  held  good,  and  there  was  much  hard  driok- 
ing.  Priscus  describee  how  bards  chanted  before  Attila.  They, 
"ndted  tbe  versee  which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his 
valour  and  his  victorieti.  A  profound  silence  prevailed  io  the  hall, 
and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  captivated  by  the  vocal 
harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their^ 
own  exploits ;  a  martial  ardour  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ww> 
riors,  who  wctc  impatient  for  battle;  and  the  U-an  of  the  old  men 
expn-3U<«-(I  Uinir  Kt^ucruits  despair,  that  they  could  no  longer  partake 
the  ilangcr  and  glory  of  the  field.  This  entertAiomeDt,  which 
mi^t  be  conadcrcd  as  a  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded 
by  a  fiirec  that  (iebn^ed  iho  dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish 
and  Sc^'thiao  biiflooa  sucoessiveiy  excited  the  mirth  of  tbe  rude 
spectatora  by  thmr  deformed  figures,  ridiculous  dreae,  a&tic 
{^ures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible  coufusioD 
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of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnish  langiiagee,  and  the  hall 
resounded  with  loud  and  Uccntious  pcnU  tif  ktijihtrr.  In  the 
mid^ft  of  this  inlemperato  riot,  AUila  alone,  without  change  of 
oountcsaace,  maintained  his  steadfast  and  inflexible  gravity." ' 

Although  Attik  was  awaro,  throujth  the  confession  of  the  pro- 
posed oasassLD,  of  the  wcret  work  of  ViRiliue,  he  allon'cd  this 
embassy  to  return  in  safety,  with  proeents  of  Dumerous  horses 
nnd  the  like,  to  Conatantinople.  Then  he  despatched  an  amba^ 
sodor  to  Tbeodosius  il  to  jpve  that  monarch,  as  people  say, 
a  piece  of  his  rnind.  "Theodosius,"  aaid  the  envoy,  "is  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  and  niapccUble  jjarent;  Attiln,  likewise,  ia  de- 
scended from  a  uoblc  race ;  and  fic  bos  supported,  by  his  actions, 
the  dignity  idiich  he  inherited  from  his  father  Mimzuk-  But 
Theodoeiua  has  forfeitcii  his  parental  honours,  and,  by  consenting 
to  pay  tribute,  has  degnided  himself  to  the  mndition  of  n  slave. 
It  ifl  therefore  just  that  he  should  reverence  the  man  whom  for- 
tune and  merit  havr  ptaw'd  iibove  him ;  Instead  of  attempting, 
like  a  wicket!  slave,  clandfistiuoly  to  conspire  against  his  master." 

This  straightforward  bulLyinf;  waa  met  by  abject  submisaion. 
The  emperor  sued  for  pardon,  and  paid  a  great  raneoro. 

In  451  Attila  doclarod  wsir  on  the  western  empire.  He  invaded 
Gaul.  So  far  as  the  imperial  forces  were  concerned,  he  had  things 
all  hi^  own  way,  and  he  sacked  most  of  the  towns  <jf  Fraooe  as 
far  south  as  Orleans.  Then  the  Franks  and  Visigotlui  and  the 
imperial  forces  united  against  him,  and  a  great  and  obetioate 
battle  at  Troyes  (461),  in  whioh  over  150,000  men  wt-re  killed 
OD  both  sides,  eocled  in  his  repulse  and  saved  Europe  from  a 
Mongolian  overlord.  This  dieaster  by  no  means  exhausted 
.4ttila's  reeouroes.  He  turned  his  attention  southward,  and 
overran  North  Italy.  He  burnt  Aquileta  and  Padua,  and  looted 
Milan,  but  he  made  peace  at  the  entreaty  of  Fopi;  I^eo  I.  He 
died  in  453.  .  .  . 

Hereafter  the  Huns,  so  far  as  that  namo  goes  in  Europe,  the 
Hune  of  Attila,  disappeared  out  of  hietory.  They  dissolved  into 
the  fiurroimding  populations.  They  were  probably  already 
much  mixed,  and  rather  Aryan  than  Monj^olian.  They  did  not 
become,  as  one  might  suppose,   the    inhabitants  of  Hungary, 
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though  they  have  probably  left  Qiany  deecendaota  there.  About 
a  hundred  years  after  canie  another  Huniiuih  or  mixed  people,  the 
Avars,  out  of  the  cast  into  Hungary,  but  these  were  driven  out 
eastward  again  by  Charlemagne  in  791-5.  The  Magyars,  the 
modem  Hungarians,  came  westward  later.  Thej'  were  a  Turko- 
Finnish  people.  The  Mag>-ar  is  a  language  belonging  to  the 
Finno-Ugrian  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  tongues.    The  MagyaiB 

ere  oq  the  Volga  about  550.  They  settled  in  Hungary  about 
.  .  .  But  we  are  getting  too  far  on  in  our  story,  and  we 
must  return  to  Rome. 

In  493  Theodnric,  a  Goth,  became  King  of  Home,  but  already 
for  seventeen  years  there  had  l>eeii  no  Roman  emperor.  So  it 
was  in  utter  aocinl  decay  and  collapse  that  the  great  slave-holding 
"world-HflCRodJincy  "  of  the  God-Ctesara  and  the  rich  men  of  Rome 
came  to  an  end. 


But  though  throughout  the  whole  of  Weatern  Europe  and  North 
Africa  the  Roman  tmiierial  syatera  liad  collapsed,  though  credit 
had  vanished,  luxury  production  had  ceaaed,  and  n)one>-  was 
hidden,  though  creditors  were  going  unpaid  and  slaves  niasterless, 
the  tradition  of  the  Cucsara  was  still  being  carried  on  in  Constan- 
tinople. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  aa  two  out- 
standing figures  among  the  Iat«  Ctcsars,  Diocletian  (284)  and 
Constantine  the  Great  (312),  and  it  wns  to  the  latter  of  these  that 
the  world  owes  the  setting  up  of  a  fresh  imperiaJ  centre  at  Con- 
stantinople. Very  early  during  the  imperial  period  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  position  of  Home  as  a  world  capital,  due  to  the 
Roman  failure  to  use  the  sea,  was  felt.  The  destruction  of  Car- 
thage and  Connth  had  killed  the  shipping  of  the  main  Medi- 
terranean sea-routes.  For  a  people  who  did  not  uac  the  sea 
properly,  having  the  administrath'e  centre  at  Rome  meant  that 
every  legion,  every  draft  of  officials,  every  order,  had  to  travel 
northward  for  half  the  length  of  Italy  before  it  could  turn  east  or 
we^.  Consequently  nearly  all  the  more  capable  emperors  set 
up  their  headquarters  at  some  subordinate  centre  in  a  more  con- 
venient pasition.  Sirmium  (on  the  River  Save),  Milan,  Lyons, 
and   Nicomedia  (in  Bithynia;  were  among  such  supplementary 
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pitaU.  For  a  time  under  Diocletian,  Durazzo  waa  the  imperial 
bpitaL  Ravenna,  near  the  bead  o£  the  Adriatic,  was  tbc  capital 
of  the  last  Roman  emperors  in  the  time  of  Alaric  and  Stilioho. 
It  was  Constantino  the  Great  who  determined  upon  the  per- 
manent transfer  of  the  centre  of  imperial  power  to  the  Bosphorus. 
We  have  already  noted  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
which  Constantine  chose  to  develop  into  hia  new  capital.  It 
played  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  intricate  Histiseiis  (chap,  xadi, 
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§4);  it  repulsed  Philip  of  Macedcn  (chap,  xxiv,  §3).  Tf  th« 
reader  will  examine  its  position,  he  vitl  see  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  line  of  capable  rmpcrors,  and  as  the  centre  of  a  p«K)p!e  with  some 
solidarity  and  Kpirit  and  Kcaeraft  (neither  of  which  things  were 
vouchsafed  to  it),  it  was  extraordinarily  well  placed.  Its  galleys 
could  have  penetrated  up  the  rivers  to  the  heort  of  Hus«fla  and 
outflanked  every  barharian  advance.  It  commanded  practicable 
trade  routes  to  the  east,  and  it  was  within  a  reasonable  striking 
distance  of  Mesopotamia,  Egj'pt,  Greece,  and  all  the  more  pros- 
perous and  civilized  regiona  of  the  world  at  that  period.    And 
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eroi  UDdcr  Ihc  nik  of  a  8«riM  of  inept  monnrohs  and  ii 
demoralixed  social  couditions,  tbc  remains  of  the  Roman  £)mpire 
centring  at  Constantinople  hold  out  for  neariy  a  tboueond  yeara. 

It  was  the  manifost  iDtentioo  of  Confilantine  the  Great  thnt 
CoostaDtinople  ehould  be  the  centre  of  an  undi\iijed  empire. 
But  having  regard  to  the  methods  of  travel  and  transport  available 
at  tht!  time,  the  geographical  conditioos  of  Europe  and  We«tem 
Asia  do  not  point  to  any  one  necessary  centre  of  government. 
If  Home  faced  westward  instead  of  eastward,  and  so  foiled  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Constantinople  on  the  other  baud 
was  hopelessly  remote  from  Gaul.  The  enfoeljled  Mediterranean 
civilization,  after  a  certain  struggle  for  Italy,  did  in  fact  let  go 
of  the  west  altogether  and  coiirentraied  upon  what  were  practically 
the  central  vestiges,  the  etump,  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The 
Greek  language  resumed  ita  sway,  which  lisd  never  been  very 
seriously  undermined  by  the  official  use  of  Latin.  This  "  Eutem  " 
or  Byzantine  empire  is  geDerelly  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  cod- 
tinuation  of  the  Roman  tradition.  It  ia  really  far  more  Uke  a 
resumption  of  Alexiindpr'.^. 

Tbe  Latin  language  had  not  the  intellectual  vigour  behind  it, 
it  bad  not  the  literature  ujid  the  science,  to  make  it  a  necessity  to 
intelligent  men  .ind  »o  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  over  the  Greek. 
For  no  lansuage,  whaR-ver  officialdom  may  do,  can  impure  itoclf 
in  competition  with  another  that  can  offer  tbe  advantages  of  a 
great  literature  or  enoj'clopnxiie  information.  Aggressive  lan- 
guages must  bring  gift*i,  and  the  gift*  of  Greek  were  incomparably 
greater  than  tbe  gifts  of  Latin.  The  Eastern  em|ure  was  from 
the  beginnings  of  itn  upparjition  Groet-speaking,  and  a  con- 
tinuation, (hough  II  degenerate  continuation,  of  the  Hellenic 
tradition.  Its  intcUt^t^ual  centre  was  no  longer  in  Greece,  but 
Alexandria.  Its  mentality  wae  no  lon^r  the  mentality  of  rre<e- 
adnded  plain-speakiiig  citiMos,  of  the  Bt^rite  Aristotle  and  the 
Greek  Plato ;  ita  mentality  was  the  mentnlity  of  tho  pedants 
and  of  mcQ  politically  impntent;  ita  phiht^iophy  was  a  pompous 
evasion  of  real  things,  and  it*  scientific  impuL-ie  w.i8  dead.  Never- 
theless, it  was  Hellenic.  Tha  Roman  had  come,  and  he  had  gone 
again.  Indeed  he  had  gone  very  extcnHivcIy  from  the  west  nko. 
By  the  uxth  century  a.d.  the  populalioiu  of  IDurope  and  NorUi 
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befin  to  t&ke  oa  a  >W»t****  locafind 

is  ocJr  to  be  found  by  name  is  the  reskn 

bqifc  f^rtc  of  hiB  Wcsten  emptie  we  find 

ol  bas  Lfttm  speech ;  in  Ganl, 
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aodOolfaa,  Utinkbefaig 

:  m  Spun  and  Porto^ 
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In  Britan  lata  «ib  jaetiaJ^  wiped  osl  b^r  Ike  ODBqaering 
Aa^p-SanaB,  fro»  iMnag  wfcoae  ^mnam  liririrtw  Ihc  root  atoek 
flf  wiginti  praenliQ^  gnv. 

But  whOe  tte  iiMth^  oT  tlie  Boaan  mchJ  and  politinl 
fltrartore  was  tfae  wwufcie.  while  in  tbe  eaet  H  ««•  thrown  off 
by  tbe  okkr  and  etrongg  BcleniB  tnditian,  and  vhik  in  the  west 
H  was  broken  np  into  fafnienCa  that  began  to  take  on  a  new  and 
iepantte  life  of  their  own.  tiieT«  was  cme  tbtng  thai  ifid  not  pernh. 
but  grew,  and  that  was  the  ttaifition  of  the  vmld  emptte  of  Bome 
and  of  tbe  wpeenacy  of  the  Gaaan.  When  the  tealily  was 
deetjoyed,  the  legend  bad  freedom  to  expand-  Refnoved  from 
tbe  poaeabdity  of  verification,  tbe  idea  of  a  <ierene  and  splmdtd 
t*  «ofld-«upreinacy  gtvw  up  in  the  itnagimitinn  ct  '"■"Hffd. 

Kikb  it  to  thia  daj. 
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Ever  gince  the  time  of  Alexander,  human  thought  has  been 
haunted  by  the  poRsible  political  unity  of  the  race.  All  the  sturdy 
chiefs  and  leaders  and  kitigK  of  the  barbariami,  who  raided  through 
the  proHtrate  but  vast  disorder  of  the  decayed  empire,  ivere  capable 
of  conceiving  of  some  mighty  king  of  kiERS  greater  than  them- 
selves aJid  giving  a  real  law  for  all  men,  and  thoy  were  rejuly  to 
behevc  that  el&cwhere  in  space  and  time  and  capable  of  returniOK 
presently  to  resume  hie  supremacy,  C^eear  had  been  such  a  king 
of  kings.  Far  above  their  own  titles,  therefore,  they  esteemed 
and  envied  the  title  of  Crosar.  The  international  hLsl,ory  of  Europe 
from  this  time  henceforth  is  largely  the  utory  of  kings  and  ad- 
venturers setting  up  to  be  C^aar  and  Impcrator  (Emperor).  We 
shall  tell  of  some  of  them  in  their  places.  So  universal  did  this 
"Cffisaring"  become,  that  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  mowed  down 
no  fewer  than  four  Ciesars,  the  German  Kaiser  (  =  Ciesar),  the 
Austrian  Kaiser,  the  Tsar  (=Cffii8ar)  of  Russia,  and  that  fantastic 
figure,  the  Tsar  of  Bulgaria.  The  Fi-onch  "Impcrator"  (Na- 
poleon III)  had  aheady  fallen  in  1871.  There  is  now  (1920) 
DO  one  left  in  the  world  to  carry  on  the  Imperial  title  or  the  tra- 
dition of  Divus  Ca«ar  except  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  the  British 
i^aonarch.  The  former  commemorates  his  lordship  over  Con- 
Btantinople  as  Kaisar-i-Roum ' ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Cffiear  of 
India  (a  country  no  real  Ctesar  ever  looked  upon),  Kaisar-i-Qind. 

<  Tbeipraaduid  thoiiuUtyot  th»placo-DAiDc"Ttoiiio'*  w«ro  «reo  creator  than 
ttw  voKUo  uf  tlu)  litlo  "Cbskt."  All  Lho  cauntricii  nlilHi  h>d  farmed  [wtl  ol  tlw 
EA8i«m  KOd  WmiUrn  Hivtiiionii  ot  thn  Roroui  Knipim  (BKn»pLinit  tho  cplWRiMnl 
citteiuioRcf  RomAn  ruloovvr  Mesc>poliiail&)  WM«lciiov,-n  to  th<^8arac0nf.  tho  Arab*. 
thaBvitwraM  "Bum."  and  tlicir  p(«plc«  u  "Itumt*."  "Ruuh."  Aod  tin*  nuue 
WW  applied  wilbuut,  iu  uil  cuaoii,  carr>'tni[  with  it  iJit)  aiftaiGcMioa  ot  "CKristuui" 
or  " Cbrutcndom."  Tbiia  ihc  .Sponinh  Moora  wem.  nnd  tlicir  deocoiKUata  nni, 
■tyled  by  tha  Morocvati  Mcxin  &ail  the  AlKeri^na  and  TunialaDs :  "  Runua." 
Whon  cspallcd  f  rcim  Bpaiii  rnnul  t>1  Iham  (oak  vprviMi  under  tho  ShnrifUn  Emparora 
of  Moro<r«>.  and  hrousht  with  ih^m  b  EuTopesn  knowledip}  o[  fire-nmu.  Tfaua 
you  nr*  tttid  in  Algeria  that  "Itomiuia"  {i.e.  Spatxinb  Moora)  rtinniiered  Ibe  Upi>«r 
Ktser  bum  lor  Morocco  in  the  »uv«Dt«outh  c«alury ;  tLeir  (lMo«ndaata  r«m«iii 
tbeni  tiil  Io-(Iny  boiivMn  .Jcnuf  ^od  Timbuktu,  HtiU  luiown  to  the  Prcncb  u  "  Rou- 
tna*."  9omc  SpaDi»h  Moon  oven  pcnotrot^^d  to  thc>  riHisi  ol  onat^'ni  rqiuitoritJ 
Africa  aad  mniud  the  anavf  at  "  Rjiaio"  into  th«>  ticece  expulsion  ut  tho  PurluKusM 
from  IhiMO  porta  which  wa>  lii'cuii  by  Lha  Ounni  Arnls.  —  H.  H.  J. 
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BEFORE  we  can  underetand  the  qualities  of  Christianity, 
which  must  now  play  a  largo  part  in  our  histor>'.  and  which 
opened  men's  eyes  to  fresh  asiKcts  of  the  posflihility  of  a  uniiieil 
Torld,  we  must  go  back  some  centuries  and  tctl  of  the  conditioQ 
of  affaire  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  which  countriw  Christianity 
arose.  We  have  already  lold  in  Chapter  XXI  the  main  facta 
about  the  origin  of  the  Jewisli  nation  and  tradition,  about  the 
Diiwpdra,  abont  ihe  fundamentally  wcaitcred  ruiture  of  Jewry 
even  from  the  lieginniuR,  and  the  grudiml  development  of  the  idea 
of  one  jiiKt  God  ndioK  the  curtJi  and  bound  by  a  special  promise 
to  preecrve  and  bring  to  honour  the  Jewish  people.  The  Jewish 
idea  was  and  is  a  curious  combination  of  theolopoa!  breadth 
and  an  intense  racial  patriotism.  The  Jew»  looked  for  a  special 
saviour,  a  Messiah,  who  was  to  redeem  mankind  by  the  agree- 
able process  of  re^storing  the  fabulous  glories  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  bringing  the  whole  worid  at  last  under  the  benevolent 
but  firm  Jewish  heel.  As  the  politiral  power  of  the  Smmitic  peoples 
declined,  wn  Carthage  followed  Tyre  into  the  darkness  and  Spain 
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became  a  Roman  province,  this  dream  grew  and  spread.  There 
can  be  little  doubl  thai  the  Keatlered  Pbcenicians  ia  Spain  and 
Afriea  and  throughout  th«  Mediterranean,  spefiking  as  they  t^d 
a  taoguago  closely  aldn  lo  ITebrew  and  being  deprived  of  their 
autheutic  political  rights,  became  proBelyteit  to  Jiidaimn.  For 
phases  of  vigorous  prosplyti<att  alternated  with  phases  of  exclusive 
jealousy  in  Jewish  history.  On  one  occanon  the  Idumeans,  being 
conquered,  were  all  forcibly  made  Jewa.'  There  were  Arab  tribee 
who  were  Jews  in  the  time  of  Muhammad,  and  a  Tiirlush  people 
who  were  mainly  Jews  in  South  Russia  in  the  ninth  c«ntury. 
Judaism  is  indeed  the  reconstructed  political  ideal  of  many  shat- 
tered peoples  —  maiuly  Scmilic.  It  U  to  tlie  PhcEuician  con- 
tiDgent  and  to  Aramcan  acces^ons  in  Babylon  that  the  ftnandal 
and  commcr(!iii]  tradition  of  the  Jewa  \s  to  be  ascribed.  But  as  a 
rotiult  of  thcf^c  coalodccnccs  and  u^aimtlatioDS,  ahnnet  everj*- 
where  in  the  towns  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  far  be- 
yond it  in  the  cast,  Jewish  communities  traded  and  flourished, 
aud  were  kept  in  touch  through  the  Bible  and  through  a  n^ 
ligious  and  educational  organiiation.  The  main  part  of  Jewr>' 
never  w&s  in  Judea  and  had  never  come  out  of  Judca. 

Manifestly  this  iDfercommunicating  series  of  Judaisod  com- 
munities had  very  great  financial  and  political  faciIiLiee.  Hiay 
could  flsBcmble  resourcee,  they  could  stir  up,  they  could  allay. 
They  were  neither  ao  abimdant  nor  so  civiliited  M  the  still  more 
widely  diffused  Greeks,  but  they  had  a  tradition  of  greater  sol- 
idarity. Greek  was  hiwtile  to  Gre^k ;  Jew  Ktnod  by  Jew.  Wher- 
ever a  Jew  went,  he  found  men  of  like  nund  and  like  tradition 
witfi  himself.  He  oould  get  belter,  food,  loans,  and  Irgal  help. 
And  by  reason  of  this  solidarity  nilers  had  everywhere  to  take 
account  of  this  people  aa  a  help,  as  a  source  of  loaiu,  or  as  a  eouree 
of  trouble.  So  it  is  that  the  Jews  have  pereisted  as  a  people  while 
Hellenism  has  become  a  tmiversal  light  for  utanktnd. 

We  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  the  history  of  that  nniUler 
part  of  Jewr)'  tliat  lived  in  Judm.  Thise  J^w.4  had  retiuned  to 
their  old  position  of  danjier;  again  they  were  sefkiag  peace  in, 
so  to  speak,  the  middle  of  a  highwny.  In  thr  old  time  they  hotl 
boen  between  Syria  and  A&iyria  to  the  north  and  Egypt  to  the 
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AouUi ;  now  they  had  the  Seleucidx  to  the  north  and  the  Ptoleiiiys 
to  Lbe  south,  nnd  when  the  Seletitids  went,  thi*u  duwn  came  the 
Roinim  power  upon  them.  The  independence  of  Judt'A  was 
always  a  qualified  and  precarious  thing.  The  reader  must  go 
to  tbc  AnttquUies  and 
the  Warn  of  the  Jews 
of  HaviuB  JuHCphus, 
a  oopioua,  tedious,  mid 
maddeningly  patriotic 
writer,  to  Inarn  of 
tJie  succesBJoti  of  their 
rulers,  of  their  high- 
prieeti  monarchs,  and 
of  the  MaccabaaJifi, 
the  Herods,  and  the 
like.  The^c  rulers 
were  for  the  moBt 
part  of  the  ordinary 
eastern  type,  cunning, 
treacherous,  and 
blood-stcuDed.  Thrice 
Jerusalem  wae  takeo 
aod  twice  the  temple 
was  destroyed.  It  was 
the  support  of  the  far 
more  powerful  Dias- 
pora that  prevented 
the  little  country 
from  being  wiped  out 
altogether,  until  70 
A.».,  when  Titu.s,  tlif 
adopted  8011  and  sue- 
CO— or  of  the  Emperor 
Veepofiian,  after  a  siege  that  ranks  in  billemcss  and  hoitor  with 
that  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  took  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  city 
and  temple  altogether.  He  did  this  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Jewry,  but  indeed  he  made  Jewry  stronger  by  destroying  its  one 
aensitiva  and  vulnerable  point. 
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Throughout  a  history  of  five  centuries  of  war  and  civil  conuno- 
tion  telweeu  the  return  from  captivity  and  the  tlestmction  of 
Jerusaleui,  certain  constant  features  of  the  Jew  pcisi-tlcd.  He 
rcmaiucd  ohstitiatcly  monotliuiatic ;  lie  would  have  none  other 
gods  but  the  one  true  Gud.  In  Home,  ax  in  JeruiuUcm,  he  stood 
out  manfully  against  the  worship  of  any  god-Csesar.  .Vnd  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  ho  held  to  his  wvenanta  with  his  God.  ICo 
graven  iiuagps  could  cuter  Jerusalem  ;  even  the  Roman  standards 
with  theu-  eagles  had  to  stay  outaide. 

Two  divergent  Unes  of  thought  are  traceable  in  Jewish  affairs 
during  thcMC  five  hundred  years.  On  the  right,  so  to  »penk,  are 
the  high  and  narrow  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  very  orthodox,  very 
punctilious  upon  even  the  minutest  details  of  the  law,  intensely 
patriotic  and  exclusive.  Jerusalem  on  one  occofion  fell  to  the 
Beleucid  monarch  jVntiochus  IV  because  the  Jews  would  not  de- 
fend it  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when  it  is  forbidden  to  work;  and 
it  was  because  the  Jews  made  no  effort  to  destroy  his  siego  train 
on  the  Sabbath  that  Fompey  the  Great  was  able  to  take  Jeru- 
Balem.  But  against  these  narrow  Jews  were  pitted  the  broad 
Jews,  the  Jews  of  the  left,  who  were  Ilellenizers,  among  whom 
are  t*  be  ranked  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  In  immortality. 
These  latter  Jews,  the  broad  Jews,  were  all  more  or  lc«8  dispoeDd 
to  mingle  with  and  aa^uniilate  IhemHelves  to  the  Greeks  and 
Hcllcniied  peoples  about  them.  They  were  ready  to  accept  prose- 
lytes, and  so  to  share  God  and  hi.H  promise  with  all  mankind.  But 
what  they  gained  in  gRncrotdty  they  lout  in  rectitude.  They 
were  the  worldlingB  of  Judcji.  Wc  have  already  noted  how  the 
HcUenizcd  Jews  of  Egypt  lost  their  Hebrew,  and  had  to  have 
their  Bible  translated  into  Greek. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Crasar  a  great  teacher  arme  out  of  Judea 
who  was  to  liberate  the  intense  realization  of  the  righteousneM 
and  unchallengeable  oneneiw  of  God,  and  of  man's  moral  obliga- 
tion to  God,  which  was  the  strength  of  oHiiodox  Judaism,  from 
that  grpoly  and  exclusive'  narrowness  witli  whicJi  it  waa  so  ex- 
tmordinarily  intcrmingird  in  the  Jewijth  mind.  Thi^  van  Jesus 
of  Masaroth,  the  seed  rather  than  the  founder  of  Cbiisti&nity. 
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The  audience  to  which  this  book  will  firat  be  presented  will 
be  largely  an  audience  of  Christiana,  with  perhaps  a  Bprinlding 
of  Jewl-fh  readers,  and  the  former  at  least  will  regard  Jesus  of 
Naxareth  as  beiug  much  more  than  a  human  teacher,  and  hia 
appearance  in  the  world  not  na  a  natural  event  in  historyt  but 
a«  something  of  a  autJernatural  sort  interrupting  and  rhanging 
that  steady  development  of  life  towards  a  common  consciousness 
and  a  common  will,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  tracing  in  this 
book.  But  these  pcrauasinns,  dominant  ua  they  are  in  Kurope  and 
America,  are  nevertheless  not  the  pereunsions  of  all  men  or  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  we  are  'nTtting  thi«  outline  of  the 
etory  of  life  with  as  complete  an  avoidance  of  controversial  matter 
as  may  be.  We  are  trying  to  write  as  if  this  book  was  to  W  read 
as  much  by  Hindus  or  Moalema  or  Buddhist«  &9  by  Americans 
and  Western  Europeans.  We  shall  therefore  hold  closely  to  the 
apparent  facts,  and  avoid,  without  any  diKputJition  or  denial, 
the  theological  intertiretaticins  that  have  l}een  imposed  upon 
them.  We  shall  tell  what  men  have  Iwlteved  alH)ut  Jesus  of 
Najareth,  but  him  we  shall  treat  as  Ixnng  what  he  appeared  to  be, 
a  man,  just  as  a  painter  must  needs  paint  htm  aa  a  man.  Tlie 
documents  that  testify  to  his  acta  and  tca(;hing!t  wc  t^hnll  treat 
as  ordinary  human  documents.  If  the  light  of  divinity  shine 
through  our  recital,  we  will  neither  help  nor  hinder  it.  This  ia 
what  we  have  already  done  in  the  caso  of  Buddha,  and  what 
we  shall  do  later  with  Muhammad.  About  Jesus  we  hare  to  write 
not  theoloK>-  but  hi»tor>-,  and  our  concern  is  not  with  the  spiritual 
and  thcolngical  aiKnificanw;  of  his  life,  but  with  its  effects  upoa 
the  political  and  cvcr>'day  life  of  men. 

Almost  our  only  sources  of  information  about  the  personality 
of  Jesus  are  derived  from  the  four  gospels,  all  of  which  were  cer- 
tainly in  existence  a  few  decades  after  hia  death,  and  from  al- 
lusions to  his  life  in  the  letters  (cijiatlesl  of  the  early  Christian 
propflgaudists.  The  first  three  gospels,  the  gospebt  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  many  suppose  to  be  derived  from  wmc  earlier 
documents;  the  gospel  of  St.  John  has  mora  idiosyncrasy  and 
is  coloured  by  theology  of  a  strongly  HeUeoic  type.    Critics 
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am  (UfltHwpcI  to  regard  the  goapel  of  St.  Mark  as  being  the  most 
lru.siworthy  account  of  the  persooaUty  and  actual  trords  of 
Jmus.'  But  oil  four  agree  id  giving  us  a  picture  of  a  very  definite 
pensonaliLy ;  they  carry  the  same  couriction  of  reality  that  Uie 
early  accounts  of  Buddha  do.  In  spite  of  miraculous  and  in- 
cro^diblc  additions,  one  is  obliged  to  gay,  "Here  was  a  man.  This 
part  of  the  IaIc  could  not  have  been  invented-" 

But  just  OB  fhe  personality  of  Gautama  Buddha  has  been  dis- 
torted and  obscured  by  the  stilT  squatting  figure,  the  gilded  idol 
of  later  Buddhism,  ao  one  feck  that  the  lean  and  strenuous  per- 
Booality  of  Jesus  is  much  wronged  by  the  unreality  and  conven- 
Uonality  that  a  mistaken  reverence  has  imposed  upon  his  figure 
in  modem  Christian  art.  Jesus  was  a  penniless  teacher,  n-ho 
wandered  about  the  dusty  eun-ht  country  of  Judca,  living  upon 
casual  gifts  of  food;  yet  be  Is  alwaj*^  represented  clesn,  combed, 
and  sleek,  in  spotless  raiment,  erect,  and  with  something  motion- 
less about  him  as  though  he  was  gliding  through  the  a-ir.  This 
alone  has  made  him  unreal  and  incredible  to  many  people  who 
cannot  distinguish  the  core  of  the  story  from  (he  ornamental  &nd 
UDvise  additions  of  the  unlntelligeDtly  devout. 

Ami  it  may  he  that  Uie  early  parts  of  the  go^iMls  are  accre- 
tions of  the  «anie  nature.  The  miraculous  dnnunstances  (rf  the 
birtli  nf  Jesus,  the  great  star  that  brought  wise  men  from  the  east 
to  worship  at  Ids  manger  cradle,  the  max<iacrc  of  the  male  in&int 
children  in  the  region  of  Bethlehem  by  Hcro<l  as  a  conseciucnce 
of  the«c  portents,  and  the  flight  into  £fO'pt,  are  all  supimscd  to 
be  auch  ftccrctioiiar>'  matter  by  many  nuthoritici.  At  the  beet 
they  are  events  unnowwsan'  to  the  teaching,  nnd  they  rob  it  of 
much  of  the  strength  and  power  it  poseessas  when  we  strip  it  of 
Buch  accompaniment.  So,  too,  do  the  discrepant  genealogiei 
^ven  by  M&tlhcw  and  Luke,  in  which  there  is  an  ende-avrntf  to 
trace  the  direct  descent  of  Joseph,  his  father,  from  King  David, 
as  though  it  was  any  honour  to  Jesus  or  to  anyone  to  have  such  a 
nftn  as  an  anoeetor.  The  insertion  of  these  genealogies  is  the  more 
peculiar  and  unreasonable,  bccnuiie,  according  to  the  legend,  Jesus 
vns  not  the  son  of  Joseph  at  aU,  but  miraculously  conoeived. 

Wo  are  left,  if  we  do  strip  this  record  of  these  difficult 
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Boriee,  with  tbe  Ggvae  of  a  being,  very  human,  very  carncet  and 
pwwionfttc,  cnpabie  of  swift  anger,  and  tonrhinR  a,  now  and  simple 
and  profound  doctrine  —  namely,  the  universal  lovinp;  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ueaven.  He  was 
clearly  a  person  —  to  use  a  common  phra«e  —  of  intense  personal 
magnetism.  He  attracted  followera  and  fiDed  them  with  love  and 
courage.  Weak  and  ailing  people  were  heartened  and  healed  by 
liis  preii«nce.  Yet  he  wom  prol>al}|y  of  a  delicate  physique,  be- 
cause of  the  swiftness  with  which  he  died  under  the  pains  of 
enicifixioD.  There  ia  a  tradition  that  be  fainted  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  he  was  made  to  bear  his  cross  to  llie  place  of 
execution.  When  he  fiist  appeared  as  a  teacher  he  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty.  He  went  about  the  country  for  three  years  spread- 
ing  hia  doctrine,  and  then  he  rame  to  Jerusalem  and  was  accused 
of  trying  to  5i?t  up  a  strange  kingdom  in  Judea;  he  was  tned 
upon  this  charge,  and  crucihed  together  with  two  thic^'ef1.  Long 
before  they  were  dead,  his  sufferings  were  over. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  gonpeLn  all  tliat  body  of 
theologicjd  aaiertion  which  consUtutea  Christianity  finds  little 
support.  There  is,  aa  tlie  reader  may  see  for  himfielf,  no  clear 
and  emphatic  assertion  in  these  bonlcs  of  the  doctrines  which  Chris- 
tian teachora  of  all  denominations  find  generally  npccssaiy  to  sal- 
vation. It  is  difficult  to  get  any  wonla  that  actually  came  from 
Jesus  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  Jcwifih  Meeaiab  (rendered 
in  Greek  by  "the  Christ")  or  to  1%  a  part  of  the  godhead,  or  in 
which  be  explained  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Atonoment  or  urged  any 
sacriiicee  or  sacraments  (that  is  to  say,  priestly  offices)  upon  his 
follovers.  We  shall  see  presently  how  later  on  all  Christendom 
was  torn  by  disputes  about  the  Trinity.  There  is  no  endence 
that  the  uposUes  of  Jc«us  ever  hoard  of  the  Trinity  —  at  any 
rate  from  him.  The  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  again, 
transferred  to  the  Mithraic  Sun-day,  is  an  important  feature  of 
many  Christian  cults;  but  Jesus  deliberately  broke  the  Sabbath, 
and  said  that  it  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Nor  did  he  say  a  word  about  the  worship  of  hjs  mother  Mary, 
in  the  guise  of  Isis,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  .411  that  is  most  char- 
acteristically Christian  in  worship  and  usage,  he  ignored.  Scep- 
tical writers  have  bad  the  temerity  to  deny  that  Jesus  can  be  caUed 
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a  Christian  at  all.  For  light  upon  tbcac  cxtraordinaty  gaps  in 
bis  teaching,  each  reader  must  go  to  his  owd  religious  guides. 
Here  wc  are  bouod  Up  mcDtioD  these  gups  on  ncrouDt  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  controversies  that  arofie  out  of  them,  and  we  arc  equally 
bound  not  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

Afl  remarkable  is  the  enormous  prominence  given  by  Jeeus 
to  the  teaching  of  what  he  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  its 
comparative  insignificance  in  the  procedure  and  teaehing  of  most 
of  the  Christian  churches. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  whit'h  was  the  raaia 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  which  plays  so  snmll  a  ihltI  in  the  Christian, 
creeds,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  doctrioes 
ever  stirred  and  changed  human  thmight.  It  is  email  wonder 
if  the  world  of  that  time  failed  to  grasp  its  full  significance,  and 
nMnoiled  in  dwrnay  from  even  a  half  apprehension  of  its  tremendous 
challenges  to  the  estabtishcd  habits  and  institutions  of  mankind. 
It  is  small  wonder  if  the  ht^sitating  convert  and  disciple  presently 
went  back  to  the  old  familiar  ideas  of  temple  and  altar,  of  fierce 
deity  and  propitiatory  observance,  of  consecrated  pncwt  and  magioj 
blesdng,  and  —  these  things  being  attended  to  —  reverted  then 
to  the  dear  old  habitual  life  of  hat«a  and  profits  and  competition 
and  pride.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a«j 
Jesus  seems  to  have  preached  it,  was  no  less  than  a  bold  and  un- 
compromising demand  for  a  complete  change  and  I'leansing  of  the 
hfe  of  our  Btrugghng  race,  an  utter  cleanBing,  without  and  within. 
To  the  gospels  the  reader  must  go  for  all  that  is  preserved  of  this 
tremendous  teaching;  here  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  ji 
of  its  impact  upon  establiHhect  ideas. 

The  Jews  were  persuaded  that  God,  the  one  God  of  the  whol» 
world,  was  a  righteous  god,  but  Ihey  also  thought  of  him  as  a  I 
tradinR  god  who  had  made  a  burgnin  with  their  Father  Abraham 
about  therm,  a  very  got)d  bargain  indcod  for  them,  to  bring  them  at 
last  to  predominance  in  the  earth.  With  dismay  and  anger  tbey 
heard  Jesus  sweeping  nway  their  dear  securities.  God,  he  taught, 
was  no  bargainer;  there  were  no  chosen  people  and  no  favourites 
in  th:e  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  God  was  the  loving  father  of  all 
life,  as  incapable  of  showing  favour  as  the  universal  sun.  And 
all  men  were  brolbcis  —  ainaora  alike  and  beloved  sons  alike  — 
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of  thia  divine  falher.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Jesus  cast  scorn  upon  that  natural  t'Oitdeacy  we  all  obey,  to  glorify 
our  own  ptKiple  and  to  mininuze  the  righteousness  of  other  creeds 
and  other  races.  In  the  parahle  of  the  labovireni  he  thrust  aside 
tbe  obBtinate  claim  of  the  Jews  to  have  a  sort  of  firet  mortgage 
upon  God.  All  whom  God  takes  into  the  kingdom,  he  taught, 
God  twrvut  alike ;  there  is  no  distinction  in  his  troatment,  because 
there  is  no  measure  to  hie  bounty.  From  all,  moreover,  as  the 
parable  of  the  buried  talent  witnesses,  and  as  the  incident  of  the 
widow's  mit«  enforces,  he  demands  the  utmost.  There  are  no 
privileges,  no  rebates,  and  no  excuses  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  intense  tribal  patriotism  of  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  outraged.  They  were  a  people  of  intense  family  loy- 
alty, and  he  would  have  swept  away  all  the  narrow  and  restrictive 
family  affections  in  the  great  flood  of  the  love  of  God.  The  whole 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  be  the  family  of  his  followers.  We 
are  told  that,  "'^Miile  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  hia 
mother  and  his  brethrf<n  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with 
him.  Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  m<ither  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he 
answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  in  my  mother? 
and  who  are  my  brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  hiB  hand 
towards  his  diisviplcs,  and  Kaid,  Bc^hold  my  mother  and  my  breth- 
ren! For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  slater,  and  mother."  ' 

And  not  only  did  Jesus  strike  at  patriotism  and  the  bonds  of 
family  loyalty  in  the  name  of  God's  universal  fatherhood  and  the 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  but  it  is  clear  Uiat  his  tf>arhing  con- 
demned all  the  gradations  of  the  economic  system,  aU  private 
wealth,  and  personal  advantagea.  Ml  men  belonged  to  the 
kingdom;  all  their  possessions  belonged  to  the  kingdom;  tbe 
righteous  life  for  all  men,  the  only  rigliteous  life,  was  the  sorvico 
of  God's  will  with  all  that  we  had,  with  all  that  we  were.  Again 
and  again  he  denounced  private  riches  and  tbe  reservation  of  any 
private  Lfe. 

"And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way,  there  came  one 

running,  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good  IMast^r,  what 
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eliall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  etomal  life?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Whj'  callest  Uiou  mo  good?  there  is  none  good  but  une, 
that  U,  God.  Thou  knowest  the  commandmeQts,  Do  not  com- 
mit  sdulter>'.  Do  Dot  kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  liear  fal^e  wilnesBr 
Defraud  not,  Honour  thy  father  and  rnotlicr.  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  hinir  Master,  all  thcue  things  have  [  obfien'cd  from 
my  yoiilh.  Then  Jceits  Ijeholdisg  bim  loved  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  One  thing  thou  kckcst :  f:o  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou 
baat,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  ahalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : 
and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me.  And  he  was  sad 
at  that  easing,  and  went  away  grieved:  for  he  lutd  great  poB> 
sessions. 

"And  J0SU8  looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciplee. 
How  hardly  AaSL  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  I  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  lus  words.  But 
Jgsuh  answered  again,  and  ^aith  unto  them,  Children,  how  bard 
18  it  for  them  that  trust  in  richm  to  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  nf  God  t 
It  ia  eawer  for  a  cain^  to  go  through  the  e>'e  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'* ' 

Moreover,  in  his  trumcndouM  prophct^y  of  this  kingdom  which 
was  to  make  all  men  oao  together  in  God,  Jesus  had  small  patience 
for  the  bargaining  righteousness  of  foimal  rcUp;ioD.  Another 
largo  part  of  his  recorded  utterances  i«  aimed  against  the  metic- 
ulous obscrvanee  of  the  rules  of  the  pious  career.  "Then  came' 
together  unto  him  the  Pharisees,  and  cerljun  of  the  scribes,  which 
came  from  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples ' 
eat  bread  with  defiled,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen,  hands,  they 
found  fault.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they 
wash  thdr  hands  oft,  cat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
And  when  tiey  come  from  the  market,  except  ihey  wAsh,  they 
e«t  not.  And  many  other  things  iJiere  be,  which  they  have  re> 
oeiTed  to  hold,  as  the  waslilng  of  cups,  and  pots,  brazen  veasek, 
and  of  tables.  Then  the  Phansees  and  scribes  a«kcd  him,  Why 
walk  not  thy  disciples  according  to  the  tradition  of  tlie  cldere, 
but  eat  bread  with  unwashrn  hiinds?  He  luiHwcrud  and  said 
noto  them,  Well  hath  Isaiah  prophesied  of  you  li^-pocritM,  as  it 
is  written, 
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"This  people  honoureth  rac  with  their  lips, 

"But  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

"Howbeit  in  vain  do  they  worship  me, 

"  Teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 

"  For  laying  anide  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tra- 
dition of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups:  end  many  otlier 
such  things  ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well  ye  reject  the 
commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  owa  tradition.-"  * 

So,  too,  we  may  note  a  score  uf  i>laocs  in  which  he  Soutctl  that 
darlinR  virtue  of  the  formalist,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  was  not  merely  a  moral  and  a  social  revolution  that  Jesua 
proclaimed ;  it  in  elenr  from  a  soore  oF  indications  that  his  teach- 
ing had  a  political  bent  nf  the  plainest  sort.  It  is  true  that  he  said 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  that  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  not  upon  n  throne ;  but.  it  is  equally  clear  that  wherever  and 
in  what  measure  hin  kingdom  was  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
outer  world  would  be  in  that  measure  revolutionized  and  made  new. 

Whatever  else  the  deafness  and  blindness  of  his  hearers  may 
have  mi»ied  in  Ium  uLterancea,  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  nuBS 
his  resolve  to~revolutioniEe  the  world.  Some  of  the  questions 
that  were  brought  to  .Tesuis  and  Ute  aoHwemi  he  gave  enable  us  to 
guess  at  the  dnft  nf  much  of  his  unrecorded  teaching.  The  di- 
rectness of  his  political  attack  is  manifc.*it  by  duch  an  incident  as 
that  of  the  coin  — 

"  And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharleeoe  and  of  the 
Herodians,  to  e-atch  him  in  his  words.  And  when  they  were  come, 
they  say  unto  him,  Master,  we  knoiv  that  thou  art  true,  and 
eareet  for  no  man  :  for  thou  rc^ardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but 
teacbest  the  way  of  Ood  in  truth :  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Ctesar,  or  not?  Shall  we  give,  or  shaQ  we  not  give?  But  he, 
knowing  their  hypocrisy,  eaid  unto  them,  Why  tempt  yc  me? 
bring  me  a  penny,  that  I  may  see  it.  And  they  brought  it- 
And  he  saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and  siiperscription? 
And  they  said  unto  him,  CatetarX  And  Jeeus  answering  said  unt« 
them,  Render  to  Ciesnr  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's  " » —  which  in  view  of  all  else  that  ha 
had  taught,  left  very  little  of  a  man  or  his  possessions  for  Cxsar. 

>Mu-L  vlL  1-e.  *Mukm.  13-17. 
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The  whole  tenor  of  the  opposition  to  him  and  the  circum- 
staocea  of  his  trial  and  execution  show  clearly  thjit  ttj  his  con- 
temporaries he  seemed  to  propose  ptainlj*,  and  did  propose  plainly 
to  change  und  fuse  and  enUrRO  all  human  life.  But  even  his 
disciples  did  not  gmsp  the  profound  and  comprehousive  signifi- 
cance of  that  proposal.  They  were  ridden  by  the  old  Jewish 
dream  of  a  king,  a  Messiah  to  overthrow  the  Hcllenized  Heroda 
and  the  Roman  overlord,  and  restore  the  fabled  glories  of  David. 
They  disregarded  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  plain  and  direct 
though  it  was;  evidently  Ihey  thought  it  was  merely  his  mys- 
terious aod  singular  way  of  Hetting  alxiiit  t^e  adventure  that  would 
at  last  put  him  on  the  throne  of  JerUKaleiu.  Tliey  thought  he  was 
juKt  another  king  among  the  endless  succession  of  kiugs,  but  of  a 
quiuii-nuijdc  kind,  and  making  quosi-uiagic  profcsiions  of  an  in>- 
posHtblc  virtue. 

"And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zcbcdcc,  come  unto  him, 
sayir^  Master,  we  would  thnt  thou  shouldest  do  for  vub  whatso- 
ever we  Bhftll  desire.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  would  yc 
that  I  should  do  for  you?  They  said  unto  him,  Grant  unto  ug 
that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy 
left  band,  in  thy  gIor>'.  But  Jesaa  said  unto  them,  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask :  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and  be 
Iwptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?  And  they 
Raid  unto  him,  We  can.  .\nd  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  in- 
deed drink  of  the  cup  that  I  driidc  of;  and  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  bapttxed  withal  shall  ye  bo  baptized :  but  to  ait  on 
my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give;  but  it 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  And  when  the 
ten  heard  it,  they  hfgfijx  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and 
John.  But  Jesus  cAllod  Lhcin  to  him,  and  soilh  unto  them.  Ve 
know  that  they  which  arc  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles 
exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you  :  but  whoeoerer 
will  be  groat  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister:  and  wbosoeTer 
of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  eren  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  nmny."  ' 

■JUwki.35-4S.. 
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This  was  cold  comfort  for  those  who  looked  for  a  due  reward 
for  their  services  and  hardships  in  his  train.  They  could  not 
believe  this  hard  doctrine  of  a  kiagdom  of  service  which  was  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward.  Even  after  his  death  upon  the  cross, 
they  could  still,  aft«r  their  first  dismiiy,  revert  to  the  belief  thHt 
he  was  nevertheless  in  the  vein  of  the  ancient  world  of  pomps  and 
privilegen,  that  presently  by  some  lunazing  miracle  he  would  be- 
come undead  again  and  return,  and  set  up  his  throne  with  much 
splendour  and  graciousncss  in  Jcnisalem.  They  thought  his  life 
was  a  stratagem  and  bis  death  a  trick. 

He  was  too  great  for  his  disciples.  And  io  view  of  what  be 
plainly  said,  is  it  any  wonder  that  all  who  were  rich  and  prosperous 
felt  a  horror  of  strange  things,  a  swinmiing  of  their  world  at  liifi 
teaching?  Perhaps  the  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  rich  men 
understood  him  better  than  his  followers.  He  was  dragging  out 
aH  the  little  private  i-eservations  they  had  made  from  social  sennce 
into  the  light  of  a  universal  religious  life.  He  was  like  some  terrible 
moral  huntsman  dig^ng  mankind  out  of  the  snug  burrows  in  which 
they  had  lived  hitherto.  In  the  white  blaze  of  this  kingdom  of 
his  there  was  to  lie  no  property,  no  privilege,  no  pride  and  pre- 
cedence; no  motive  indee<l  and  no  reward  but  love.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  men  wert*  daxzlcd  and  blinded  and  cric<l  out  against 
him?  Even  his  disciples  cried  out  when  he  would  not  spare  them 
the  light.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  priests  realized  that  between 
this  man  and  themselves  there  was  no  choice  but  that  ho  or  priest- 
craft should  perish?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Homan  soldiers, 
confronted  and  amazed  by  something  soaring  over  their  com- 
prehension and  threatening  all  their  disciplines,  should  take  refuge 
in  wild  laughter,  and  crown  him  with  thorns  and  robe  him  in  purple 
and  make  a  mock  Ctesar  of  him  ?  For  to  take  him  seriously  was  to 
enter  upon  a  strange  and  alarming  life,  to  abandon  habit«,  to 
control  instincts  and  impulses,  to  essay  an  incredible  happi- 
Dcee.  .  .  . 

e[Is  it  any  wonder  that  to  this  day  tlua  Galilean  is  Loo  much  for 
our  small  hearts? ' 

>  For  tfaa  MimHioa  «l  Jcvue  with  Uw  Mowinl)  Um.  vw  E.  P.  SmU'a  Kingdom  cj 
OuMmtiah. 
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Yet  bo  it  Doied  that  wTiile  there  waa  much  in  the  real  teach- 
ings of  Jesut)  tliat  a  rich  man  or  a  priest  or  &  trader  or  aa  impen&l 
official  or  any  orilinary  respc«t4ble  citisen  could  not  accept  with- 
out the  most  revolutionary  chanscs  in  hi?  way  of  hving,  yet  there 
waa  nothing  that  a  follower  of  the  actual  teaching  of  Oautaina 
Sakya  might  Dot  receive  vei^*  readily,  nothing  to  prevent  a  primi- 
tive Buddhist  from  being  also  a  Nazarene,  and  nothing  to  prevent 
a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  from  accepting  oU  the  recorded  teach- 
iuga  of  Buddha. 

Again  consider  the  tone  of  thu  extract  from  the  writings  of  a 
Chinaman,  Mo  Ti,  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  fourth  century 
S.C.,  when  the  dootrine»  of  Confuciua  and  Lao  Tse  prevailed 
in  China,  before  the  advent  of  Buddhium  to  that  country,  and 
note  how  "NaKarene"  it  is. 

"  The  mutual  attacks  of  state  on  state ;  the  mutual  iistupfi- 
tioDH  of  family  on  family;  tho  mutual  robl)cricM  uf  man  on  man; 
the  want  of  kindncsB  on  the  part  of  the  sovcn^iKii  and  of  loyalty 
OQ  the  part  of  the  minister ;  the  want  of  tcndcmess  and  Blial  duty 
between  fnthcr  and  son  —  these,  and  such  as  these,  ore  the  things 
injurious  to  tlie  empire.  All  this  has  arisen  from  want  of  mutual 
love.  If  but  that  one  virtue  could  be  made  umvci«a1,  the  princes 
loving  one  another  would  have  no  battle-fieUla ;  the  chiefd  of 
families  would  attempt  no  usurpations;  meu  would  commit  no 
robberies;  rulers  and  mimaiers  would  be  gmcious  and  loyal; 
fathers  and  eoni;  would  be  kind  and  Eliol ;  brothers  would  be 
hannonious  and  oatnly  reconciled.  Men  in  general  loving  one 
another,  the  strong  would  not  make  prey  of  the  weak ;  the  many 
would  not  phmder  the  few,  tho  rich  would  not  ingult  the  poor, 
the  noble  would  not  he  insolent  to  the  mean;  and  the  deceitful'] 
would  not  impose  upon  the  simple."  ' 

This  is  e:ctraonlinarily  like  the  teaching  of  Jesua  of  NosuvUt] 
cast  into  political  terms.    The  thoughte  of  Mo  Ti  oame  dose  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

ThU  esfieniijil  identity  is  the  most  important  historical  aspect 
of  these  great  world  reUgions.    They  were  in  their  bcginoing? 

■  Birtti,  Tha  Andml  BiaSorv  ^4  CAtno.     Chap.  tUL 
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qmte  uoIiVe  the  priest,  aJtar  and  temple  culte,  tliose  ciiltsfcvtbo 
worabip  of  de^nitc  finite  gods  that  played  so  great  aud  so  e»- 
aential  a  part  in  the  earlier  stages  of  m&o's  develoiment  betweon 
ISOOO  B.C.  and  GOO  bx.  These  new  world  religions,  from  600  B.C. 
onward,  were  essentially  religions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  uni- 
versal sk}'.  They  swept  away  all  those  varioun  and  limited  gods 
that  had  served  the  turn  of  human  needs  Kinre  the  first  oom- 
munities  were  welded  together  by  fear  and  hope.  And  pres- 
ently when  we  come  to  Islani  wc  shall  find  that  for  a  third  time  the 
same  fundamental  new  doctrine  of  the  need  of  a  universal  de- 
votion of  all  men  to  one  Will  reappcarK.  Islum  indeed  is  marred, 
aa  Judaism  is  marred,  by  a  Ktreak  of  primitive  exclusiveaess ; 
it«  founder  was  manifestly  of  a  commoner  clay  than  either  Jesus 
or  Gautama,  and  be  bad  to  tack  on  to  Iiis  aesertJou  of  the  su- 
pramaoy  of  (*od  an  assertion  that  Muhammad  was  in  eHjiecial 
his  prophet,  a  queer  little  lapse  into  proprietor^ip,  a  touchiiigly 
baseless  claim  for  the  copyright  of  an  idea  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  picked  up  from  the  Jews  and  Christians  about  him. 
Yet,  warned  by  the  experiences  of  Chrifltiftnity,  Mulmmmad 
was  very  emphatic  in  insisting  that  he  himself  was  merely  a  man. 
And  the  brood  idea  of  human  brotherhood  under  God  that  he 
preached,  nnd  the  spirit  in  which  his  followers  have  carried  it 
among  black  and  fallen  races,  puts  liis  essential  teaching  little 
lower  than  that  of  its  two  greater  but  far  more  abundantly  coi^ 
rupted  and  misrepresented  rivals. 

We  speak  of  theec  great  reliipona  of  mankind  which  arose  be- 
tween the  PcrsiaD  conquest  of  Babylon  and  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  empire  aa  rivals;  but  it  is  their  defects,  their  accumu- 
lations and  excrescences,  their  differcncGs  of  language  and  phrase, 
that,  cause  the  rivalry ;  and  it  is  not  to  one  overcoming  the  other 
or  to  any  new  variant  replacing  them  that  we  must  look,  but  to 
the  white  truth  in  each  being  burnt  free  from  its  droes,  and  be- 
ooming  manifestly  the  same  truth  —  najnely,  that  the  hearts  of 
men.  and  therewith  all  the  lives  and  institutions  of  men,  must  be 
Bubdued  to  one  common  Will,  ruling  them  all.> 

>"Bt.  Paul  undentixxl  what  most  Chriitlaiu  iwv«r  roallxe.  nunely.  that  ths 
Oe^tf  of  C3iriatUni>t  anli^D.  bat  NligioD  it^aKinitaBioatuiiivanaland  cUapMt 
ricniflcaeov."  —  Dean  luce  lit  Oubp«IUn  B—atf- 
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And  thou^  much  has  been  nTitfen  foolishly  about  the  anta^ 
onictm  of  science  and  religion,  there  is  indeed  no  such  anfago- 
niiim.  What  all  these  world  religions  declare  by  inspiration  and  in- 
oght,  history  as  it  grows  clearer  and  science  oa  its  rtmRf.  extends 
display,  as  a  reasonable  and  deinomitrable  Tact,  that  men  form 
one  universal  brotherhood,  Uiat  tliey  Bpring  from  one  commoB 
origin,  that  their  indi%-idual  lives,  their  nations  and  races,  intet^ 
breed  and  blend  and  go  on  to  niei^e  a^in  at  la-srt  in  one  conunon 
human  destiny  upon  this  little  planet  amidftt  the  stars.  And  the 
psychologist  can  now  stand  beside  the  preacher  and  assure  us  that 
there  is  no  reasoned  peace  of  heart,  no  balance  and  no  safety 
in  the  soul,  until  a  man  in  losing  his  life  has  found  it,  and  has 
schooled  and  disciplined  his  interests  and  nill  beyond  greeds, 
rivalries,  fears,  instincts,  and  narrow  affections.  The  history  of 
our  race  and  personal  reli^ous  experience  run  so  closely  parallel 
as  to  seem  to  a  modern  observer  almost  the  same  thing ;  both  tell ' 
of  a  being  at  Srst  scattered  and  bhnd  and  utterly  confused,  fed>. : 
log  its  way  slowly  to  the  serenity  and  salvation  of  an  ordered  andJ 
coherent  piirpoBe.  That,  in  the  simplest,  is  the  outline  of  history; 
whether  one  have  a  religious  purpose  or  disavow  a  rcUgious  pur- 
pose altogether,  the  lines  of  the  outline  remain  the  same. 

§4 

In  the  year  30  a.o.,>  while  Tiberius,  the  second  emperor,  was 
Emperor  of  Home  and  Pontius  Pilato  was  procurator  of  Judea,  a 
little  while  before  the  yeast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  of  Nasarcth 
CEune  into  Jerusalem.  Probnbly  he  came  then  for  the  first  time. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  preaching  chiefly  in  Galilee,  and  for  the  most 
part  round  and  about  the  town  of  Capernaum.  In  Capernaum 
he  hod  preached  in  the  synagogue. 

His  entry  into  Jerusalera  wsa  a  pacific  triumph.  He  had 
gathered  a  great  following  in  Galilee  —  he  Ixad  sometimes  to  preadi 
from  a  boat  upon  the  Lake  of  Clalilco,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  upon  the  shore  —  and  bis  fame  had  i^preud  before  him. 
to  the  capital.  Great  crowds  came  out  to  greet  him.  It  is  dear 
they  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  his  teaching,  and  that  they 

■  Authoriti«B  vnry  cooNideraUy  upon  thia  date,  uid  upoD  moM.  of  tbe  dftloa  of 
tlwIUvof  Jesus.     Sw  EntviiopiBiia  BMioa,  art.  "Cbioaalogv.'! 
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shared  the  general  persuason  that  by  some  magic  of  righleous- 
ness  be  was  going  U>  overthrow  the  estabUiJied  order.  He  nxJe 
into  the  city  upon  the  foal  of  an  ai«  that  had  been  Iwrrowcd  by 
his  disciples.  The  crowd  accompanied  him  with  cries  of  triumph 
and  shouts  of  "Hosanna,"  a  word  of  rejoicing. 

He  went  to  the  temple.  Its  out«r  courts  were  cumbered  with 
the  tabled  of  moaey-chaogers  and  with  the  stalls  of  those  who 
sold  dovBs  to  be  liberated  by  piouB  \TaitoP8  to  the  temple.  These 
traders  upon  religion  he  and  hiti  folluwers  ua^t  out,  ovortuiiiing 
the  tablex.     It  was  almost  hiit  only  act  of  po.'utive  rule. 

Then  for  a  week  he  taught  in  Jcnisalcrn,  Kiirntundcd  by  a 
crowd  of  followers  who  made  his  anrst  by  Uie  authorilica  diilicult. 
Then  officialdom  gathered  it*clf  together  againut  thLs  aatouialung 
intruder.  One  of  his  disciples,  Judas,  dismayed  and  disappointed 
at  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  this  capture  of  Jerusalem,  went 
to  the  Jewish  priests  to  give  Ihem  his  advice  and  help  in  the  ar- 
rest of  Jesus.  For  this  service  ho  was  rewarded  with  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  The  high  priest  and  the  Jews  generally  had  many 
reasons  for  dismay  at  this  gentle  insurrection  that  waa  filhog  the 
streets  with  excited  crowds  ;  for  eisamplo,  the  Romans  might  mis- 
understand it  or  use  it  as  an  occasion  to  do  some  mischief  to  the 
whole  Jewish  people.  Accordingly  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  in  his 
anxiety  to  bIiow  his  loj'atty  to  the  Komnn  overlord,  whs  the  leader 
in  the  ]>roeeeclings  again.tt  tliin  unarmed  Messiah,  and  the  priests 
the  urth(Klox  mob  of  JeruKalem  the  chief  accusers  of  Jesuit. 

How  he  was  arreateti  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  how  he  wa* 
tried  and  sentencetl  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procumt4)r, 
how  he  was  scoui^d  and  mocked  by  the  Ilomaii  soldicrti  and 
crucified  upon  the  hiU  called  Golgotha,  is  told  with  unmirpassablo 
simplicity  and  dignity  in  the  goepela. 

The  revolution  collapsed  utterly.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  with 
one  accord  deserted  him,  and  Peter,  being  taxed  as  one  of  them, 
said,  "I  know  not  the  inan."  This  was  not  the  end  they  had 
anticipated  in  their  great  coming  to  Jcrtu«ulem.  His  lost  hours 
of  achinK  pain  and  thirst  u(x>n  the  cn>»a  were  watched  only  by  a 
few  women  and  near  friends.  Towards  the  end  of  the  long  day  of 
suffering  this  abaodoDcd  leader  roused  himself  to  one  supreme 
effort,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "My  God!  my  God!  why 
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hftst  thou  foniakea  me?"  aod,  leaving  ibme  words  to  echo  dovm 
the  agee,  a  per]M>tual  riddle  in  th(>  faithful,  died. 

It  wa«  inevitable  Uiat  siiu]))e  Wlieveni  should  have  tried  to  en- 
haDoe  the  Ktark  terrorsof  this  tragedy  by  foolish  storiee  of  physioall 
di5t.url>ano(^  similar  to  those  whioh  had  lte«n  invpntod  to  emphasJi 
the  convt-iraion  of  Gautama.  We  are  told  that  a  prat  darkness  fell ' 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain ; 
but  if  indeed  these  things  occurred,  they  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  tlie  minds  of  iwople  in  Jeniaalem  at  that  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  belie^'e  nowadays  that  the  order  of  nature  indulged  in 
any  such  meaninRleBS  eoinmenf*.  Far  more  tremendous  is  it  to 
Bupijose  a  world  apparently  indifferent  to  those  three  croaaes  in 
the  red  evening  twiUKhf.und  to  the  little  ([roup  of  perplexed  and 
de«ol»1ed  watchers.  The  darkness  closed  upon  the  hill ;  the  dis- 
tant city  set  about  its  preparations  for  the  Paaaover ;  scarcely  any- 
one but  that  knot  of  mourners  on  the  way  to  their  homes  troubled 
whethpr  Jesus  of  Naxareth  wss  still  d^inR  or  already  dead.  .  .  . 

Th«  soids  of  the  disfiplas  were  plunged  for  a  time  into  utter 
darknww.  Then  presently  came  a  whisper  among  them  and  stories, 
rather  discrepant  stories,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  in  the 
tomb  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  that  Grrt  one  and  then  an- 
other had  eeen  him  alive.  Soon  they  were  cooeoUng  themselvcd , 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  that  he  had 
shown  himself  to  many,  and  had  ascended  visibly  into  heaven. 
Witnessoe  were  found  to  dcelare  that  they  had  positively  seen 
him  go  up,  visibly  in  his  l>ody.  He  had  gone  through  the  blue  — 
to  Ood.  Soon  they  had  convLuced  tbemselvca  that  he  would  pres- 
ently come  again,  in  power  and  glory,  to  judge  all  maukind.  In 
a  little  while,  they  said,  he  would  come  back  to  them ;  and  in 
these  bright  revivals  of  their  old-time  dream  of  an  assertive  and 
temporal  splendour  they  forgot  the  greater  measure,  the  g^nt 
measure,  he  had  gjven  them  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  story  of  the  early  befiinnings  of  Christianity  is  tha  story 
of  the  struggle  between  the  real  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jqbus  of 

1  Sw  /udaitm  and  Si.  Pavt,  by  C.  0,  Mon U&or*.  (or  •cnuo  iot«rmtias  ap*eut*tMH 
OD  Uio  rollelOD  of  Paul  baton  Ub  coiiT«nJOB.    Sm  alw>  the  very  iutarMtias  papM 
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Nasareth  and  tbc  limitations,  amptifications,  and  misunderstand* 
ings  of  the  very  inferior  men  who  bad  loved  and  followed  him 
from  Galilee,  and  who  were  now  the  boarei's  and  custodians  of  his 
m€ssage  to  mankind.  The  gospeb  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
present  a  patched  and  uneven  record,  but  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  quite  honest  record  of  those  early 
da>'S. 

The  etLTiy  Nasarenes,  as  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  willed, 
present  from  the  first  a  spectacle  of  a  great  confijwon  between 
these  two  KtrandK,  his  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  glosses 
and  intcrpn-tatinrjs  of  the  disciples  on  the  other.  They  con- 
tinued for  H  time  hi«  disciplines  of  the  complete  subjugation  of 
edf ;  they  hnd  their  gnods  in  common,  they  had  no  bond  but  love. 
Nevertheless,  they  built  their  faith  upon  the  stories  that  were  told 
of  his  resurrection  and  magical  ascension,  and  the  promised  re- 
turn. Few  of  them  imdcretood  that  the  reuuneiation  of  self  is 
its  own  reward,  that  it  is  itself  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  they  re- 
garded it  as  a  sacrifice  that  entitled  them  to  the  compensation 
of  power  and  dominioQ  when  presently  the  second  coming  oc- 
curred. They  bad  now  all  identified  Jesus  with  the  promised 
Christ',  the  Messiah  so  long  expected  by  the  Jewish  people.  They 
found  out  prophecieu  of  the  crueiBxion  in  the  prophets  —  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  is  particuhirly  insistent  upon  these  prophecies. 
Revived  by  these  hopes,  enforced  by  the  sweet  and  pure  lives 
of  many  of  the  Iteliovers,  the  Nazarcno  doctrine  began  to  spread 
very  rapidly  in  Judea  and  Syria. 

And  preaeutly  there  arose  a  second  great  teacher,  whom  many 
modern  authorities  regard  as  the  real  founder  of  Christianity, 
Saul  of  TafHU.t,  or  Paul.  Saul  apparently  was  his  Jewish  and 
Paul  his  Roman  name;  be  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  man  of 
much  wider  education  and  a  much  iiarrttwur  iutt^llpcluatity  than 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been.  By  birth  be  was  probably  a  Jew, 
though  some  Jewish  writAre  dcuy  this ;  be  bad  certainly  studied 
uudcr  Jewish  teachers.  But  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Hellenic 
thootogics  of  Alexandria,  and  his  language  was  Greek.    Some 

on  St.  Paul  in  Doan  Injw'*  OuUpokm  Btttxv  already  QUOtMl  In  m  footoote.  An 
•xouUent  book  widely  divormot  Inm  the  cpmLotui  vsprcMKl  la  Uie  UxC  is  W. 
hlorgiui'*  Rtligian  oiui  TheaUtm  »}  Hi-  Paul. 
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cluneal  scholars  profess  W  QnU  his  Greek  unsatisfactory ;  he  did 
not  use  the  Greek  of  Athoas,  but  the  Greek  of  Alexandria;  but 
he  useii  it  with  power  and  freedom.'  He  wvks  a  religiouii  Uieorist 
aod  teacher  long  before  be  beard  of  3esn»  of  Nazareth,  and  he 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  nnrrativeat  first  ax  the  bitter  critic 
and  antaROuist  of  the  Nazarencs. 

The  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  discuwion  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  Paul  before  be  bccnme  a  follower  of  Jcsua.  There 
must  have  been  a  basis,  if  only  a  ba-sis  of  departure,  for  bis  new 
views,  and  tbeir  phrascologj'  certainly  supplied  the  colour  of  bis 
new  doctrines.  We  are  almost  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Gamaliel,  who  is  named  as  the  Jewish  teacher  at  whose 
feet  he  sat.  Nor  do  we  know  what  Gentile  teachings  bad  reached 
him.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  been  inBuenccd  by  Mith- 
raism.  He  uses  phrases  curiously  like  Mithraistic  phrases.  What 
wit]  be  clear  to  anyone  who  readn  bis  various  Kpistlefi,  Ride  by 
side  with  the  Gosjiebi,  is  that  his  mind  wan  saturated  by  an  idea 
which  dues  not  appear  at  all  promittently  in  the  reported  tta^nngs 
and  teaching  of  Jesus,  tlie  idea  of  a  sacriltcial  jx-rson,  who  ia  of- 
fered up  to  God  an  an  atonement  for  .'uu.  What  Je»u»  prcac:hed 
was  a  new  birth  of  the  huntan  kouI;  what  Paul  preuclied  was  the 
ancient  religion  of  priest  and  altar  and  propitiatory  bloodshed. 
Jesua  was  to  him  the  Kastcr  Iamb,  that  traditional  human  victim 
without  spot  or  blemish  who  haunts  all  the  religions  of  the  dark 
white  peoples.  Paul  came  to  the  Naiiarenes  with  overwhelming 
force  because  he  came  to  them  with  this  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  (he  disaster  of  the  crucifixion.  It  was  a  brilliant 
elucidation  of  what  had  been  utterly  penilexing. 

Paul  bad  never  seen  Jesus.  Hie  knowledge  of  Jeeus  and  bis 
teaching  rauKt  have  been  derived  from  the  hearsay  of  the  ori^nal 
dieciplea.  It  hi  clear  that  he  apprehended  much  of  the  spirit  of 
JesQS  and  bis  doctrine  of  a  new  birth,  but  he  built  Uiis  into  a 
theological  systecn,  a  very  subtle  and  ingenious  t^'stem,  whose 
appeal  to  this  clay  is  chiefly  intellect iial.  And  it  is  clear  that 
the  faith  of  the  Nazarcnca,  which  be  found  as  a  docliino  (^  motive 

I  Paul'a  Greek  i*  vary  Rood.  B«  \»  nScctnd  by  tfan  philrwophiml  jurou  nf  tfao 
H«ill«ini«tie  nrhoc-la  uid  by  that  of  Stoicism.  Bat  his  mubvry  of  miblima  laacua<e 
is  MCBiiiif.  —  U.  M. 
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and  a  way  of  living,  he  made  into  a  doctnnc  of  bdief.  He  found 
the  Naxarenos  with  a  spirit  and  hope,  and  he  left  them  Christians 
with  the  beginning  of  a  creed. 

But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  for  ao  account  of  Paul's  mission  and  teaching. 
Ue  was  a  man  of  enormous  energ)',  aud  he  tau^t  at  JemsaJem^ 
Antioch,  Athens,  Corinth,  Epheeus,  and  Rome. 

Possibly  he  went  into  Spain.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  said  tliut  he  was  \dlled  in  Home  during 
the  reign  of  Nero.  A  great  fire  had  burnt  a  large  part  of  Rome, 
an<l  the  new  sect  was  accused  of  cauaiiig  thw.  Th(^  nipid  spread 
of  C'hriatian  teaching  certainly  owes  more  to  Paul  than  to  any 
other  single  man.  Within  two  dcc-atics  uf  the  crucifixinn  this  new 
religion  was  already  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Roman  rulers 
in  several  provinces.  If  it  had  acquired  a  theology  in  the  hands 
of  Saint  Paul,  it  still  retained  much  of  the  revolutionary'  and  ele- 
mentary quality  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  had  become  some* 
what  more  tolerant  of  private  property;  it  would  accept  wealthy 
adherents  without  in^istri  ng  upon  the  communization  of  their  richea, 
and  Saint  Paul  hat!  condoned  the  inetitution  of  slavery  {"Slaves, 
be  obedient  to  your  masters"},'  but  it  still  set  its  face  like  fiiut 
against  certain  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Roman  world. 
It  would  not  tolerate  the  godhead  of  Cssar;  not  even  by  a  mute 
giBture  at  the  altar  would  the  Christiana  consent  to  wnrshtp  the 
Emperor,  though  their  lives  were  at  stake  in  the  matter.  It  de- 
nounced the  gladiatorial  shows.  Unarmed,  but  t>ostKssing  enoi^ 
naous  powers  of  passive  resistance,  Christianity  thus  appeared 
at  the  outset  plainly  as  rebellion,  atriking  at  the  political  if  not 
at  the  economic  essentials  of  the  imperial  system.  Ite  first 
evideuceti  cf  Christianity  in  non-C'hristian  literature  we  find 
when  perplexed  Roman  oflicisls  l)egan  to  write  to  one  another  and 
exchange  views  Ufjoii  the  strange  problem  presented  by  this  in- 
foctioua  rebellion  of  otlicrwise  Itarmltss  people. 

■  The  vpirit  ot  Jcnia,  Ihc  luiiniatiag  v|>if it  of  CbristUaity.  wtiich  bnwUiM  thnraxh 
tho  CMpeU.  wua  HsUy  o|]|xiM>d  ImiIi  to  private  pnpcrty  utid  «Uv«ry.  but  tbe  mlti- 
tude  of  the  ChriM.innB  wnii  nnver  wi  <l«liRit«,  Gnncinll)-  tli(>y  amnlbrslKl  mtliar 
tbaii  kbolUbM].  —  U.  G.  W. 

Patftatta  theory  ju«tiE«d  atavory  u  %  remit  of  liio  TaiL  8aa  Cnrlyle.  MWhmI 
PtUtieai  Thtofv  ui  O*  Wat.  —  E.  B. 
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Much  of  the  history  of  the  Christians  io  the  first  two  oen- 
turie«  of  the  Christian  era  is  very  oI)e<!ure.  They  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  world,  but  we  know  very  little  of  their 
ideAs  or  th«r  wrcmonieK  and  methods  during  that  time.  As 
yet  they  had  no  i-ettled  rreeds,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  were  wide  local  variations  in  their  beliefs  and  disciplinea 
during  this  formlesB  period.  Bub  whatever  their  local  differences, 
everywhere  they  seem  to  have  carried  much  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus ; 
and  though  everywhere  they  aroused  bitter  enmity  and  active 
counter-propaganda,  the  very  eharges  made  against  tfaem  wit- 
ness to  tJie  giincral  ^fwidness  of  their  Hvps. 

During  this  indi^fiiiite  time  a  considerable  amount  of  a  sort  of 
theocrasia  Meema  to  have  pmne  on  Ixrtwi'en  the  Christian  cult  and 
the  almoKt  e<]ually  popular  and  widely  diff\iM>d  Mithraic  cult, 
and  the  cidt  of  Serapia  '-Isis-TIorue.  From  the  former  it  would 
seem  the  Christians  adopted  Sun-day  as  their  chief  day  of  wor- 
ship ingtead  of  the  Jewish  Sahbnth,  the  abundant  use  of  candles 
in  religious  ceremonies,  the  legend  of  the  adoration  by  the  shep- 
herds, and  probably  also  those  ideas  and  phrases,  so  distinctive 
of  certain  eecta  to  this  day,  about  being  "washed  in  the  blood" 
of  Christ,  and  of  Olirist  being  a  blood  sacrifice.  For  we  have 
to  remember  that  a  death  by  cnicifixion  is  hardly  a  more  bloody 
death  than  hanging;  to  speak  of  Jesus  shedding  his  blood  for 
mankind  is  reidly  a  most  inaccurate  exprcwtion.  But  Mith- 
raism  centred  ujion  some  now  forgotten  mysteriee  about  Mithrns 
sacrificing  a  sacn^d  and  benevolent  bull ;  all  thp  Mithraic  xhrines 
seem  to  have  cnatained  a  fifiurc  of  Mithras  kitlioK  thiN  bull,  which 
blepcis  ropiouwly,  and  from  thia  blood  a  new  life  sprang.  The 
MithraiKt  voljiry  actually  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
bull,  and  was  "bom  again"  thereby.  At  hia  initiation  he  went 
beneath  a  scafFolding  on  which  the  bull  wa«  killed,  and  the  blood 
ran  down  on  him.' 

The  contributions  of  the  Alexandrine  cult  to  Christian  thought 
and  practices  were  even  more  considerable.    In  the  peirsoDality 

*  8«TS[)ta  wna  n  s^-nrhMui  of  Otiiit  nnd  Apia. 

*  Sm  Leu*.  Pt^rrvnittrt  onA  BiiniU  o}  CkritliaxHl/.  Atif.  xQ.  8m  alao  Coinont'a 
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of  HoruB,  who  was  at  onoe  the  son  of  Serapis  and  WontioiJ  with 
Serapis,  it  was  natural  for  the  Chmtians  to  find  an  iUuminating 
analogue  in  their  stnigglLti  with  thn  Pauline  ni>-!tt«>ric-s.  From 
that  to  the  iclcntificution  of  Mary  with  Inix,  and  hrr  elevation  to 
a  rank  fjuani-divinn  —  in  epito  of  the  Haying  of  Jchiu  about  his 
mother  and  hie  brothers  that  wo  have  already  quoted  —  was 
also  a  very  natural  atop.  Natural,  too,  was  it  for  (^hrietianity 
to  adopt,  almost  insensibly,  the  practical  methods  of  tho  popular 
retigiona  of  the  time.  Its  priests  took  on  the  head-«liavinfr  and  the 
characteristic  garments  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  because  that 
sort  of  thing  seemed  to  be  the  right  way  of  distinguishing  a  priest. 
One  accretion  followed  another.  Almost  insensibly  the  originally 
revolutionary  teaching  was  buried  under  thcee  customary  ac- 
quinitions.  We  have  already  tried  to  imagine  Cautama  Btiddha 
returning  to  Tibet,  and  hi»  amazement  at  the  wnrtihip  of  his  own 
image  in  Lhaa-^.  We  will  but  tniggt^t  the  parallel  amaxement 
of  tiome  earnest  Naxarene  who  had  known  and  followed  his  <lufity 
and  travel-woru  Master  through  the  dry  sunlight  of  Galilee,  re- 
stored  suddenly  to  this  world  and  visiting,  let  ur  say,  a  mam  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Home,  at  learning  that  tht;  consecrated  wafer  upon 
the  altar  was  none  other  than  hia  crucified  teacher.' 

Religion  in  a  world  community  is  not  many  things  but  one 
thing,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  all  the  living  religious  faiths 
ID  the  world  at  thfi  time,  and  all  the  philosophy  and  religious 
thought  that  came  into  contact  with  Christianity,  should  come  to 
an  account  with  C/hristianity  and  exchange  phrasce  and  ideas. 
The  hopci  of  the  early  Nazarcncs  had  identified  Jeaus  with  the 
Christ ;  tho  brilliant  mind  of  Paul  had  surrounded  his  career  with 
mystical  significance.  Jesus  had  called  men  and  women  to  a 
giant  undertaking,  to  the  renunciation  of  self,  to  the  new  birth 
into  the  kingdom  of  love.  The  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  flag- 
png  convert  was  to  intellect  uahze  himself  away  from  this  plain 
doctrine,  this  stark  proposition,  into  complicated  tbeoriee  and 
ccremoniee  —  that  would  leave  his  essential  self  alone.  How 
much  easier  ia  it  to  sprinkle  oneself  with  blood  than  to  purge 
oneself  from  malice  and  competition ;    to  eat  bread  and  drink 

*  Cp.  f^Uwr  Huib  BeoBOD'a  aeoouat  o(  Ilie  DrooeMuon  ot  Hm  HoM  in  hit  book 
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nine  and  pret(>nd  one  had  absorbed  divinity,  to  give  candles  rather 
than  the  heart,  to  shave  the  head  and  retain  the  scheming  privacy 
of  the  brain  inside  it !  The  worid  wus  full  of  such  evasive  pht]o»> ' 
ophy  and  theological  stuff  in  the  opening  ccaluries  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  era.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  Ncoplatooism,  Gnofiticism,  Philonism,  and  the  like  teach- 
ings  which  abounded  in  the  Alexandrian  world.  But  it  was  oU 
one  world  with  that  in  which  the  early  Christians  were  U\'ine. 
The  writings  of  such  men  as  Origen,  Plotlnus,  and  Augustine 
witness  to  the  inevitable  give  and  take  of  the  time. 

J«sus  called  himself  the  Sod  (A  Cod  and  also  the  Son  of  Man ; 
but  he  laid  little  stress  on  who  he  was  or  what  he  was,  and  much 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Kingdom.  In  declaring  that  he  was 
more  than  a  man  and  divine,  Paul  and  his  otherfoUowcrs,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wn)ng,  opened  up  a  vast  field  of  argument. 
Was  Jesus  God?  Or  had  GihI  created  him?  Was  he  identical 
with  God  or  separate  from  God?  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
historian  to  answer  such  qucationR,  but  he  is  bound  to  note  them, 
and  to  note  bow  unavoidable  they  were,  because  of  the  immense 
inHuenoe  they  have  had  upon  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  weet- 
era  mankind.  By  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  we 
&nd  all  the  Christian  communities  so  agitat«d  and  exasperated 
by  tortuous  and  elusive  arguments  about  the  nature  of  God  as  to 
be  largely  negligent  of  the  simpler  teachings  of  charity,  servioe, 
and  brotherhood  that  Jesus  had  inculcated. 

The  chief  views  that  the  historiaji  notices  are  thoM  of  the  Arians, 
tix  SalxJtians,  and  the  Trinitarians.  The  Anans  followed  Anus, 
who  tauf^t  that  Chriet  was  less  than  God ;  the  Sabcllians  tau^t 
that  he  was  a  mode  or  aspect  of  God ;  God  was  Creator,  Saviour, 
and  Comforter  just  as  one  man  may  be  father,  trustee,  and  guest ; 
the  Trinitarians,  of  whom  Athansfius  was  the  great  leader,  tauf^t 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  three  distinct 
Persons,  but  one  God.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Athanastan 
Creed  '  (or  the  exact  expression  of  the  latter  mj-stcry,  and  for  the 
lUorraing  consequences  to  him  of  any  failure  to  grasp  and  believe 
it.    To  Gibbon  he  must  go  for  a  derisive  statement  of  thcw  con- 

>  In  any  pvBS'er  book  of  tii»  Episoopallaii  Chureh.    The  Ath>aMi»B  Cned  M 
bo£M  tha  vmt  of  Atb&nutRW,  but  pcobably  woa  not  coBapoiwd  bj>  bin- 
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teovereies.  The  present  writer  cao  deal  with  them  neither  with 
awe  Dor  derisioo  ;  they  seem  to  him,  ho  must  confess,  a  disastrous 
ebullition  of  the  human  mind  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
account  of  Jesus  preserved  for  us  in  the  gospels.  Orthodoxy 
became  a  test  not  only  for  Christian  office,  but  for  Christian 
trade  and  help.  A  Bmall  point  of  doctrine  might  mean  affluence 
or  beggary  to  a  man.  It  la  difficult  to  read  the  surviving  litera- 
ture of  the  time  without  a  strong  sense  of  the  dogmatism,  tlift 
spites,  ri^Tilriew,  and  pedantries  of  the  men  who  tore  Christianity 
to  piece«  for  the  sake  of  these  theological  refinenietits.  Most  of 
the  Trinitarian  disputants — for  it  is  chiefly  Trinitarian  docu- 
ments that  survive  —  accuse  their  antagonistB.  prol»ably  with 
truth,  of  mean  and  secondary  motives,  but  they  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  betrays  their  own  base  spirit  ver>-  clearly.  Arius,  for  example, 
is  accused  of  heretical  opposition  because  he  was  not  appointed 
BUhop  of  Alexandria.  Riots  and  excommuiiicationfi  and  banish- 
meota  punctuated  thene  controversies,  and  finally  came  official 
peffsecutjons.  These  fine  differences  about  the  constitution  of 
the  Deity  interwove  with  politics  and  international  disputes. 
Men  who  quarrelled  over  buaineaa  affairs,  wives  wJio  wished  to 
annoy  their  husbands,  developed  antu^onistic  xicws  upon  this 
exalted  theme.  Most  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  empire 
were  Arians ;  probably  because  their  simple  minda  found  the  Trini- 
tarian position  incomprehensible. 

It  is  easy  for  the  sceptic  to  mock  at  these  disputes.  But  even 
if  we  think  that  these  attempts  to  say  exactly  how  God  was  re- 
lated to  himself  were  presumptuous  and  intellectually  monstrous, 
nevertheleas  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that  beneath  these  pre- 
poeterous  refinements  of  impossible  dogmas  there  lay  often  a  real 
paasioa  for  truth  —  even  if  it  was  truth  ill  concwved.  Both 
sides  produced  genuine  martyrs.  And  the  zeal  of  these  contro- 
versiesj  though  it  is  a  base  and  often  malicious  zeal,  did  at  any 
rate  make  the  Christian  sects  very  energetically  propagandist 
and  educational.  Moreover,  because  the  history  of  the  Christian 
body  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ccnturica  is  largely  a  record  of  these 
unhappy  disputes,  that  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  did  hve  and  ennoble  many  lives  among  the  Christians. 
The  text  of  the  gospels,  though  it  was  probably  tampered  with 
2q 
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duiicg  thiB  period,  was  not  dcetroycd,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  his  own  manifcet  iniraitAtilc  greatnc-ss,  latill  tau^i  through  that 
text.  Nop  did  these  unhappy  quarrels  prevent  ChrisLianity 
from  maintaioing  a  united  front  agaiii«t  gUdiatoriiU  nhovN  and 
against  aUvery,  and  against  the  d€^adiDg  worship  of  idols  and  of 
the  eod^^csar. 

»S 

So  far  as  it  challent^cd  the  divinity  of  Caeear  and  the  <^sr- 
aeterisUc  institutions  of  tho  empire,  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rebellious  and  disintegrating  movement,  and  so  \i  was  regarded 
by  most  of  thn  emperors  before  Constantine  the  Great.  It  en- 
eouniojed  con^idenible  hostility,  and  at  last  systematic  altempta 
to  suppress  it.  Decius  was  the  first  emperor  to  organize  an  official 
persecution,  and  the  great  era  of  the  mart>TS  was  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  (303  and  following  years).  The  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  indeed  the  crowning  struggle  of  the  old  id^a  of  the  god- 
emperor  against  the  already  great  and  powerful  organisation  that 
denied  his  divinity.  Diocletian  had  reopganized  the  monarchy 
upon  lines  nf  (>xtreme  ab(;(ilutif<m ;  he  had  aboliKhod  the  last 
vej*tigps  of  republican  institutionK ;  he  was  the  first  emperor  lo 
surround  himself  completely  with  the  awe-inspiring  etiquette  of 
an  eastern  monarch.  H<:  was  forcml  by  t,he  logic  of  his  assumptions 
to  attempt  the  complete  eradication  of  a  system  that  flatly  denied 
them.  The  test  in  tho  persecution  was  that  tho  Christian  was 
required  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  emperor. 

"Though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  Galeriiw,  who  proposed  that  overj-one 
refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately  be  burnt  aliv«, 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  might  be 
deemed  )>ufliciently  rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted  that 
their  churches,  in  all  tho  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  de- 
molished to  their  foundations;  and  the  punishment  of  death 
was  denounced  against  all  who  slioiild  presume  to  hold  any  secret 
aTserablies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The  phiIo»' 
ophers,  who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  office  of  directing  the 
blind  aeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently  studied  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  as  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  supposed  to  be 
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oontaioed  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evanjtelists,  and 
of  the  apostles,  thi'y  must  probably  suggested  the  oriJer,  that  tho 
bishops  and  presbyters  should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  commanded,  under  tho 
severest  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner. 
By  the  same  edict,  the  property  of  the  churrh  was  at  once  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  ooooat  verc 
either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  imperial  damain, 
bestowed  on  the  cities  or  corporations,  or  granted  to  the  solicita- 
tion!! iif  RipAcioiiH  courtiers.  After  tjildng  such  elTectiinl  meos- 
urea  to  aljolioii  the  worehip,  and  to  dissolve  the  government  of 
ilu*  CbnHtians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject  to  the  most 
intoleniblf  hjinlwhipa  the  condition  of  those  perverse  individuals 
who  should  still  reject  the  reUgion  of  nature,  of  Home,  and  of 
tbcir  anocatore.  Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  honours  or  employments;  slaves  were  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom ;  and  the  whole  body  of  tho 
Christians  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Tlie  judges 
were  authorized  to  hear  and  to  detenuine  every  action  that  was 
brought  against  a  Christian;  but  the  Cliristians  were  not  per- 
mitted to  complain  of  any  injuiy  which  they  themselves  bad  suf- 
fered; and  those  unfortunate  itcetaries  were  exposed  to  the  se- 
verity, while  they  were  exchidcd  from  the  boiefite,  of  public 
justice.  .  .  .  This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public 
view,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  Nicomedia,  before  it  was 
torn  down  by  the  bands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed  at  the 
name  time,  by  the  bitterest  of  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well 
as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His 
offence,  according  to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and 
deserved  death,  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
education,  those  circumstaoces  could  serve  only  to  a^^avate 
his  guilt.  He  was  btunt,  or  rattier  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and 
his  executioners,  leaJous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhauRted  every  refinement  of  cruelty 
without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter  the  steady 
and  insultiog  smile  which  in  his  djing  agonies  be  still  preserved 
in  his  countenance." ' 

■  Gibbon,  Tht  Dtokn*  aad  FnU  oflht  S«man  Bmpvv,  oI»p.  rrL 
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So  with  the  death  of  this  unnamed  inart>T  the  jreat  pereecu- 
tion  opened.  But,  as  Gibbon  points  out,  our  infonnatton  as  to 
ita  BGverity  is  of  voiy  doubtful  value.  He  estimates  tbe  total  of 
victims  as  about  two  thousand,  and  contrasts  this  frith  the  known 
multitudes  of  Christians  martjTed  by  their  fellow  Christiana 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Gibbon  was  stronf^y 
prcjudieiHl  iiKainst  Chiistianity,  and  here  he  seema  dbpoeed  to 
ininimiiie  the  fortitude  oud  suHcrings  of  the  Christians.  In  many 
provinces,  no  doubt,  there  must  have  been  a  great  reluctance  to 
enforce  the  edict.  But  there  was  a  systpmatic  hunt,  for  the  copies 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  many  plaices  a  systematic  destruction  of 
Christian  churches.  There  were  tortures  and  executions,  as  well 
as  a  gre-at  crowding  of  the  gaoh  with  Christian  presbyters  and 
bishops.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  Christian  community 
was  now  a  very  considerable  element  of  the  population,  and  that 
an  inHucntial  proportion  of  the  officials  chareted  with  the  execution 
of  the  edict  wvrv  tlietnseivee  of  the  proscribed  faith.  Galerius, 
who  was  in  cautrol  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was  among  the  most 
vigorous  of  tliL-  persecutors,  but  in  the  eud,  on  hU  deathbed  (371)( 
he  nadizwl  th«  futility  of  his  attacks  upon  this  huge  a^nmunity, 
and  KTiLulcd  toleration  in  an  edict,  the  gist  of  which  Gibbon  trana- 
lat/w  as  fuUows :  — 

".■Vmoug  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our  mind 
for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention 
to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  according  to  the  ancient  lawB 
and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.  We  were  particulaiiy 
de«rous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature  the  de- 
luded Christians  who  had  renounced  the  relipon  and  ceremonies 
instituted  by  their  fathers;  and  presumptuously  despieicg  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  bad  invented  extra^'agont  laws  and  opinions 
according  to  the  dictates  of  thetr  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various 
society  from  the  different  provincM  of  our  empire.  Tbe  edicts 
which  we  have  published  to  enforoo  the  worship  of  the  gods  h&v- 
ing  expn<u^]  many  of  the  Christians  to  danger  and  diMtresa,  many 
h.a^'i^g  .mifferp<l  dejitli,  and  many  more  who  stilt  pcntiat  in  their 
impious  folly,  licing  left  destitute  of  any  public  exorcise  of  religion, 
we  are  dispoi^d  to  extend  to  thost;  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our 
wonted  clemency.    Wc  pcnnit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profoss 
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lieir  prirate  opinions  nnd  to  assemble  in  their  conventicles  inth- 
out  fear  or  molestation,  provided  idways  that  they  preserve  a 
due  respect  to  the  established  laws  und  govcninient.  By  another 
rescript  we  shall  sigtiify  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  mogiF^ 
tratcs;  and  we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Chris- 
tiana to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the  deity  whom  they  adore,  for 
our  ttafety  luid  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  tliat  of  the  re- 
pubUc." 

In  a  few  years  Con^tHJitine  the  Great  was  reigning,  6rst  as  &»• 
Boeiatod  emperor  (312)  and  then  as  the  sole  ruler  (S24),  and  the 
severor  trials  of  Christianity  were  over.  If  Christianity  wa«  a 
rebellious  and  destructive  force  towards  a  pagan  Rome,  it  was  a 
unifying  and  organizing  force  within  ita  own  conimumon.  This 
fact  the  genius  of  ConBtaotine  gni.s|MsJ.  Tlic  sj>irit  of  Jiaiia,  for 
all  the  doctrinal  dissensions  that  prevailed,  niade  a  great  frcc- 
maswnr\'  throughout  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empin^ 
The  faith  whh  spreiuling  among  the  bnrljoriiins  lK?yond  the  border; 
it  had  extended  into  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  It  provided  the 
only  hojie  of  moral  wlidarity  he  could  discern  in  the  great  welter 
of  narrow  views  and  wlf-Heeking  over  which  he  had  to  rule.  It, 
and  at  alone,  bad  the  facilities  for  organizing  will,  for  the  need  of 
which  the  empire  was  falling  to  pieces  like  a  piece  of  rotten  cloth. 
Id  312  CoDstantiuc  had  to  6ght  for  Rome  and  hia  position  against 
Maxentius.  He  put  the  Christian  monogram  upon  the  Hliields 
and  barmers  of  Ilia  troojis,  and  claimed  tliat  the  God  (jf  the  Chris- 
tiana had  fought  for  him  in  hia  complete  victorj-  at  the  battle  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge  just  outaidc  Rome.  By  this  act  he  renounced 
all  those  pretensions  to  divinity  that  tlic  vanity  of  Alexander  the 
Great  hod  first  brought  into  the  weetom  world,  and  witli  the 
applause  end  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Christians  be  C8tab- 
tithed  himself  as  a  monarch  more  absolute  even  than  Diocletian. 

In  a  few  years'  time  Christianity  had  become  the  o£Sciat  re- 
ligion of  the  empire,  and  in  a.d.  337  Constantine  upon  hia  death- 
bed was  baptized  as  a  Christian.' 


■  Ilcro,  from  anolhar  point  of  vixw,  mro  some  rDmarVB  upon  Ihe  kccopUDoa  of 
CbrUtiajiity  by  (ho  tmpiro.  Lftt  oa  rttmembti  Uuit  tlut  Ctkiirch.  aa  nb^t  M 
famDJAT  to  UK,  wM  to  th*  d«««Df^ Ronuin  a  very  «trBiiK«  thi^l^  l(  wn*  a  vast 
•ociety  for  mutual  help,  quite  autaidc  tlio  suite  aa4  th*  rvcosuiaod  txavwm/tiotmt 
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The  fi^rc  of  Conalantinc  the  Great  is  at  least  as  cardinal  in 
historj'  aa  tliat  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Augustufl  Cssai.  We 
know  very  little  of  liia  personality  or  of  hia  private  life;  no  Plu- 
tarch, DO  Suetonius,  has  preserved  any  intimate  and  living  de- 
t&iU  about  him.  AbuM  wc  havQ  of  him  from  his  enemies,  and 
much  obviously  fulsome  panegyric  to  set  against  it;  but  none  oF 
these  writers  give  us  a  living  character  of  him ;  he  is  a  party  syro- 

it  rraa  nscrct  (lieiK^e  the  frcqtieut  iniiiiisitions  nnd  tirn  pnuiic  fivro  by  Cbnrdh  U^ 
birlniu  u>  thoM  wtta  "caolcssed  Christ  "J :  it  draw  iu  nukin  streointi  tiom  ft  oUm 
"  Dnt  well  tliouiclil  of  by  Iho  polU'«.  tbs  pnilfttMiuit  of  Uia  tan  muiutiicturiiiR  Uiwu  of 
Syria  and  tho  Lnviuil.  liku  Antiijrh.     AlUmaUly  profxailied   nnd   connivwl  at. 
Tntidi  subleeUd  to  pagroma.  It  gra/hxaiiy  fneraoMil  in  atreBtrth.     Diofletian  ttifn>| 
moDAd  hu  two  nau«iAldd  Cvsar*  to  >  MDfnrvnon  on  tlur  xultj««t,  uid  tbny  4<>cid*dl 
(o  cnuli  the  sadoly  by  u  draalio  i>vraeciitioa>    Tbey  i*eneaut»d  uid  (lulcd.  utd 
Dio<^trn.iBn  rosiKaod.     CooHaotiDc  the  Grrat,  the  anxt  dnimnnt  lo  the  eDipire, 
made  t^nus  with  the  wHriely  uid  mcoeeilMl.     Hn  etiahlUhed  it  as  offidaL  mai  ' 
(ivorcnm*'  it*  littnd  of  Ham*  by  iibotrciriiut  wmJUi  nxid  ponm  on  it.     Evootnkly,  ' 
wbpn  In  tear  o(  d«ath.   be  sot  baptised.     All  modem  uiklosiM  u*  fftlACiou^.J 
but  if  you  iicukgiao  a  blond  af  paPtlUt  intAnutdofiol  toci«ii*ta  with  aoioo 
ImIIao  »ert,  drnwinji  >t«  fnipportor*    iii&inly   from  ao  oppwwd    aad  lU-liked'l 
IfirriKii  proWtcriat,  nuch  u  the  "hunkey"  popuUtioa  of  woatt  big  Amiriraa 
Uivrii*,  full  at  Uie  uobloal  moral  profeMluos  but  al  Ui«  MUiM  time  aticn.  or  eren 
liiuat.i]p.  Co  tbo  wbnie  nilnbltuhml  order  at  wii^iety.  1  think  yntl  will  gat  tbf  aort  of 
imprctMion  Lho.t  the  Chriminn  uopinty  mndp  on  s  Ronmn.     The  roofwiitlon  of  tha 
bluudfiaa   and   Mictly  £uly  Christiiui  in.  I  think,  lar^ly  romance.     Of  eotifas, 
lika  mo«t  raligioun  rvfciroaoM.  Lhey  vor«  in  tho  taaia.  >a«kAr*  ofloi  rigbtvouiiatitf 
ood  >bov«  tbc  >v«caKC  of  tli«ir  «Diitcnit>uiari7>i.     AIko  tbo  Chriation  wntMs  ore  I 
Apt  to  Kir«  more  life  and  Tialon  diui  thrir  r«iivriitlonal  or  ntacttotiary  Pacaa 
omtciiipumriM.     But  eoiufder  the  cippaUiaa  acciiautUins  made  by  all  the  Chri»  ' 
tiu)  maU  aKiunit  vnrh  otb«r.  and  tbo  furinua  doaunoiation  of  lb*  turboleot  Chri» 
ttAa  luutuujtica  by  Atiiiustine.     AIm  ooDsidvr  what  a  spirit  lien  Wbiiid  the  Book 
of  R«vo1btion  I     R«ad  ««]MMiiall7'  Chaptm  IT-IO.  ■  miiai  of  eUhomta  nnd  hortifie 
<unM  iip«n  Roma  (t&dudl&l  r(>p«*t<>d  Uira«t«  vf  it*  deatrui'tian   bjr  fire,   wtn«k 
tho  Cbiiitiiuu)  Kun  botjovcd  t«  hn*o  »tt«iiipt«d}.o(  tho  «adof  Cbaplcc  14  whei«j 
tho  mmificra  of  iIil-  Bud  uf  Miu)  trend  the  wIODprooa  of  the  wurU  tiU  ibu  UoodJ 
comes  "pvnn  tn  thm  bridln*  of  thn  hoMos."    If  wp  fcund  such  a  bnnk  now  <.-Ir«iilat>>l 
Ids  la  ladia.  with  Enxlaiid  lAkinK   the  plaoa  of  ItoiDe.  1  fear  Ihofv  would  iM, 
•ome  abooting  and  h&n^ine.     Tho  fact  that  the  Chrivtiau  aetuidly  pr>s-ed  lat 
till-  dH«lrurUuu  of  Diu  wholo  wxhrlil  by   ftf«  Momfrd  to  the  aT«r«(*  aoa-Obriotiaa 
cvidmv«  of  almost  maninrad  wickcdnpia. 

I  du  oat  ufcuvmo  write  tubUuuolhoUoyolatloQlst;  such  visiona  of  hatred  are  < 
natunl  outoomo  of  ponMOUttun  and  ■nut  mtffarini.     I  am  merely  UyioK  to  Duk»] 
bitalllclUe  the  diaUke  and  eran  dread  of  tta»  Chriau'nsa  whioh  oeema  to  bav*  baiB ' 
eonmiunly  folt.*  (Sm  aim  Seek.  Unltrvma  Otr  Aittikm  Wett,  vol.  3,  eap.  tha  BOlai: 
—  O.U. 
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bol  for  them,  a  partisan  llai;.  It  ia  stated  by  the  hostile  Zosimua 
that,  like  Sargon  I,  he  was  of  illegitimate  Mrtli ;  his  father  was  a 
distinguiBhed  general  and  bis  mother,  Helena,  an  iunkeeper's 
daughter  of  Nish  in  Serbia.  Gibbon,'  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  was  a  valid  marriage.  In  any  case  it  was  a  lowly 
marriage,  and  the  perHonal  genius  of  CoDstaotine  prevailed  against 
serious  disadvantages.  He  was  comparatively  illitcrat'O,  ho  know 
littlo  or  no  Greek.  It  ap|)ears  to  be  true  that  he  banished  his 
ddast  8on  Criapus,  and  cauiw^d  him  to  bo  axccuted  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  young  man's  stepmother,  Fausta;  arid  it  is  also  re- 
corded that  he  was  afterwanla  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Crispus,  and  caused  Fausta  to  be  cxccut«d  —  according  to  one 
account  by  being  boiled  to  death  in  her  bath,  and  according  to 
another  by  being  exposed  naked  to  wild  beasts  on  a  desolate 
mountain  —  while  there  is  also  ver>'  satisfactory  documentary 
evidence  that  she  survived  him.  If  she  was  executed,  the  fact 
remains  that  her  three  sons,  together  with  two  nephews,  became 
the  appointed  heirs  of  Constantinc.  Clearly  there  ia  nothing 
solid  to  bn  got  from  this  librllous  tangle,  and  such  coufH6  as  is  poe- 
mble  with  these  scfinty  materials  is  to  be  found  admirably  dooc 
by  Gibbon  (chap,  xviii,).  Gibbon,  because  of  his  anti-Christian 
animu«i,  ia  hostile  to  Constantine;  but  he  admits  that  he  was 
temperate  and  chaste?,  Ho  acpus<!8  him  of  prodigality  because 
of  his  great  public  buildings,  and  of  being  vain  and  dissolute  { ! ) 
because  in  his  old  age  he  wore  a  wig  —  Gibbon  wore  his  own  hair 
tied  with  a  becoming  black  bow  —  and  a  diadem  SJid  magnifi- 
cent robes.  But  all  the  later  emperors  after  Diocletian  wore 
diadems  and  magnitioent  robes. 

But  if  the  personolit}'  of  Constantino  the  Great  remuon 
phnntnm-like,  if  the  particulars  of  his  domestic  life  reveid  nothing 
but  a  vague  tragedy,  we  can  .•ttitl  guesK  at  much  that  was  in  his 
mind.  It  miwt,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  have  been  a  very 
lonely  mind.  He  was  more  of  an  autocrat  than  any  previous 
emperor  had  been  —  that  is  to  xay,  he  had  lct«  counsel  and  help. 
No  class  of  public-spirited  and  trustworthy  men  remained;  no 
senate  nor  council  shared  and  developed  his  schemes.  How 
much  be  apprehended  the  geographical  weakness  of  the  empire, 
•  q.v..  Th*  D«lin*  and  Fait  */  thr  Rttrtan  Bmpi't.  «h«p.  riv. 
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how  far  ho  Baw  the  oomplet*  disaster  that  was  now  bo  near,  we 
can  only  guess.  He  innde  his  real  capital  at  Njcomcdia  in. 
Bitbynia;  Constantinople  across  the  nosphorus  was  still  being.] 
built  when  be  died.  Like  Diocletian,  he  fieenis  to  hav«  realised ' 
the  broken-backed  oiitlino  of  his  dominions,  and  to  have  concen- 
trated his  attention  on  forciKn  alTairs  and  more  particularly  on 
the  affairs  of  Hungary,  South  Riussia.  and  the  Black  Sea.  He 
reorganised  all  the  official  machinDry  of  the  empire;  he  gave  it 
a  new  constitution  and  sought  to  establish  a  dynasty.  He  was  a 
re-Btlewi  remaker  of  things;  the  social  confusion  lie  tried  to  fix 
by  ftjwsting  in  the  development  of  a  caste  ej-stem.  Tliis  was 
following  up  the  work  of  his  great  predecessor  Diocletian.  Ho 
tried  to  make  a  caste  of  the  pea^nts  and  sinall  cultivators,  and 
to  restrict  them  from  moving  from  their  holdings.  In  fact  he 
sought  to  make  them  serfs.  The  supply  of  slave  labour  had  fallen 
off  because  the  empire  was  no  longer  an  invading  but  an  invaded 
power ;  he  turned  to  serfdom  as  the  remedy.  His  creati\'o  f^orts 
oeceasilated  imprccedcnt«lly  heavy  taxation.  All  these  things' 
point  to  a  lonely  and  forcible  mind.  It  is  in  his  manifest  under- 
standing of  the  need  of  some  imifying  moral  force  if  the  empire 
was  to  hold  together  tliat  his  claim  to  originaUty  lies. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  turned  to  Christianity  that  he  seems 
to  have  realized  the  ficrne  dissensions  of  tho  theologians.  He 
made  a  great  efTort  to  reconcile  these  differences  in  order  to  have 
one  uniform  and  harmnnious  teaching  in  the  commimity,  and 
at  his  initiative  a  general  roimcil  of  the  Church  was  held  at  Niccea» 
a  town  near  Nicomcdia  and  over  against  Constantinople,  in  32S. 
Eusebius  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  strange  gathering,  over 
which  the  ICmperor,  although  he  was  not  yet  a  baptized  Chris- 
tian, presided.  It  was  not  bis  first  council  of  tlie  Church,  for  he 
had  already  (in  313)  presided  over  a  council  at  .A.r1(«.  He  sat 
in  the  midat  of  the  council  of  Nico^  upon  a  golden  tlirouc,  and  aa 
he  hud  Uttic  Greek,  we  must  supjiosc  he  was  reduced  to  watching 
the  counteoanoes  and  geatures  of  the  debaters,  and  hstcning  to 
their  intonations.  The  council  was  a  stormy  one.  When  old 
Arius  rose  to  spcnk,  one  Nicholas  of  M>*ra  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  afterwards  many  ran  out,  thrusting  their  fingers  into  their 
ears  in  affected  horror  at  the  old  man's  heresies.    One  is  tempted 
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to  imagini?  tlie  great  emperor,  deeply  anxioun  for  the  soul  of  bis 
empire,  firmly  n>!iolved  to  end  them  divisJoai.  bpiidiog  towards 
hiB  interpreters  to  aak  thero  the  meaning  of  thp  uproar. 

The  vicwB  that  prevailed  at  Nicaea  are  embodied  in  the  Xiccnc 
Creed,  a  BtrictJy  Trinitarian  Ktatcmcnt,  and  the  Emperor  aw- 
tained  the  Trinitanan  position.  But  afterwards^  when  Atba- 
nasius  bore  too  hardly  upon  the  Arians,  be  bad  him  banished  from 
Alexandria ;  and  when  the  church  at  .Alexandria  would  have  ex- 
commimicated  Arius,  be  obliged  it  to  readmit  him  to  commimioD. 

ss 

Thifl  daie,  325  a.d.,  is  a  very  conyenjent  date  in  our  hiatoty. 
It  is  the  date  of  the  tirst  complete  general  ("oecumenical")  coun- 
cil of  the  entire  Christian  world.  (That  at  Aries  we  have  men- 
tioned had  been  a  gathering  of  only  the  wetitern  half.)  It  marks 
the  definite  entry  upon  the  stage  of  human  affairs  of  the  Chria- 
tian  church  and  of  Chritttianity  ait  it  ia  generally  understood  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  marks  the  exact  definition  of  Cluistian  teach- 
ing by  the  Niocae  Creed. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  recall  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  profound  differences  between  this  fully  developed  Christianity 
of  Nicjea  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  All  Christians 
hold  that  the  latter  is  completely  contained  in  the  former,  but 
that  is  a  question  outside  our  province.  What  is  clearly  apparent 
is  tliat  the  teaching  of  J<sus  of  Nazareth  was  a  prophetic  teaching 
of  tbc  new  type  that  bc^can  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  It  was 
not  priestly,  it  had  no  consecrated  temple  and  no  altar.  It  had 
no  rites  and  ceremonies.  Its  sacrifice  was  "a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart."  Its  only  oi^anization  was  an  oi<ganizBtion  of 
preachers,  and  its  chief  function  was  the  sermon.  But  the  fully 
fledged  Christianity  of  the  fourth  century,  though  it  prcsrr\'cd 
as  its  nucleus  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  was  mainly 
a  ■priestly  religion  of  a  type  already  familiar  to  the  world  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  centre  of  it*  elaborate  ritual  was  an 
altar,  and  the  essential  act  of  worstiip  the  sacrifice,  by  a  oon- 
secrated  priest,  of  the  maas.  And  it  had  a  rapidly  developing 
organization  of  deacons,  priettts,  and  bishopM. 

But  if  Cbriatianity  bad  taken  on  an  extraordinary  outward 
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reecmblan(«  to  the  culte  of  Serapis,  Ammoa,  or  Bel-Maiduk, 
we  must  remember  that  even  iltt  priestonift  had  certain  novel 
features.  Nowhere  did  it  pcaaeaii  any  qimsi-diviDe  image  of  God. 
There  was  no  head  temple  voDtainlng  the  god,  because  God  waa 
everywhere.  There  was  no  holy  of  holies.  Its  widespread  altan 
were  all  addressed  to  the  unseen  universal  Trinity.  Even  in  itc 
mofit  archaic  aspects  there  wae  in  Christianity  something  new. 

A  very  important  thing  for  Ufi  to  note  is  the  rOle  jiUyed  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  fixation  of  Christianity.  Not  only  waa  the 
couQcil  of  Nicaa  assembled  by  Constantme  the  Great,  but  all 
the  great  councils,  the  two  at  Constantinople  (381  and  553), 
Ephe8U8(431),and  Chalcedon  (451),  were  called  logcthfir  by  the 
imperial  power.  And  it  is  ver>'  manifest  that  io  much  of  tht 
history  of  Christianity  at  thia  time  the  spirit  of  Constantine  the 
Great  is  lui  evideat  or  more  evident  than  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  He 
waa,  we  have  said,  a  pure  autucrat.  The  but  vestiges  of  Roman 
republicaniiun  had  vanished  in  the  days  of  Aurelian  and  Dio- 
cletian. To  the  best  of  his  lighla  be  was  tr^'ing  to  remake  the 
craay  empire  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  he  worked  without 
any  councillors,  any  public  opinion,  or  any  eense  of  the  need  of 
such  aids  and  chei-ks.  The  idea  of  Btamping  out  all  contioverey 
and  division,  stamping  out  all  thought,  by  imposing  ono  dog- 
matic croed  upon  nil  beUevem,  is  an  altogether  autocratic  idea, 
it  18  the  idea  of  the  Hingle-Iumdrid  man  who  feels  that  to  work  at 
all  he  must  be  free  from  opposition  and  criticism.  The  history 
of  the  Church  under  his  influence  becomes  now  therefore  a  history 
of  the  violent  struggles  that  were  bound  to  follow  upon  his  sudden 
and  rough  summona  to  unanimity.  From  him  the  Church  ac- 
quired the  disposition  to  be  authoritative  and  unquestioned,  to 
develop  a  centralized  organization  and  run  parallel  to  the  emiHre. 

A  second  great  autocrat  who  preeently  contributed  to  the 
stamping  upon  Catholic  Christianity  of  a  distinctly  authoritative 
character  was  Theodoeius  I,  Theodosiua  the  Great  (379-395). 
Uc  forbade  the  unorthodox  to  hold  meetings,  handed  over  all 
churches  to  the  Trinitarians,  and  overthrew  the  heathen  temples, 
throughout  the  empire,  and  in  390  be  caused  the  great  statue  ol 
Sempi.i  at  Alexandria  to  be  dwlroved.  Tliere  was  to  be  do  rivalry, 
DO  qualification  to  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Church. 
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Here  we  cannot  tell  of  the  vast  internal  troubles  of  the  Church,' 
its  indigf^titmH  nf  hentty;  of  Arianfi  and  PaulJciann,  of  Guoetiea 
and  Manirh(>]UUL  Hiul  it  ^>een  Icrh  niithoritalivp  and  more 
tolerant  of  tntellectual  variety,  it  migtit  perhapK  have  bppn  a  Ktill 
moTP  powerful  body  than  it  became.  But  in  npitp  of  all  thesp  dis- 
ordera,  it  did  for  Kotnc  iiinc  maintain  a  coiiceptinii  of  human 
unity  more  intimate  and  far  wider  than  waa  pvpf  achieved  before. 
By  the  fifth  century  Christendom  was  already  becoming  greater, 
sturdier,  and  more  enduring  than  any  empire  had  over  been  be- 
cauae  it  waa  Bomething  not  nieroty  imposed  upon  them,  but  inter- 
woven  with  the  texture  of  their  minds.  It  reached  out  far  be- 
yond the  utmost  Uniita  of  the  empire,  into  Armenia.  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, Ireland,  Germany.  India,  and  Turkeatan.  "Though  made 
up  of  widely  scattei-ed  conKregatiooH,  it  vas  thought  of  as  one  body 
of  Christ,  one  people  of  God.  This  ideal  unity  found  expression 
in  many  wayii.  Inter-eommunication  between  the  varioiui  Chris- 
tian communities  was  very  active.  Christians  upon  a  journey 
were  always  Kure  of  a  warm  welcome  and  hoMpitalile  entertain- 
ment fnwn  their  fellow-disciples.  Measengers  and  letters  were 
«ent  freely  from  one;  church  to  another.  Mifwionariea  and  evanget- 
ista  went  continually  from  plane  to  place.  Documents  of  various 
kinds,  including  gospels  and  apostolic  epistles,  circulated  widely. 
Thus  in  various  wa}**  the  feeling  of  unity  found  expression,  and 
the  development  of  widely  separated  parts  of  Chriatendom  con- 
formed more  or  loss  closely  to  a  common  type."  * 

Christendom  retained  at  least  the  formal  tradition  of  this  gen- 
eral unity  of  spirit  until  ICJM,  when  the  I.«tin-(«ppakinK  Wertem 
church  and  the  main  and  original  Circck-Mpeaking  church,  the 
"Orthodox"  ehurch,  seve-ed  thcmaelvcM  fmm  one  another,  os- 
tensibly upon  the  question  of  adding  two  words  to  the  creed. 
The  older  ereed  had  declared  that  the  "Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  Father."  The  Latins  wanted  t^  add,  and  did  add 
"FiUoque"  (=and  from  the  unnl,  and  placed  the  Greeks  out  of 
their  communion  becjuiNe  they  would  not  Follow  this  lead.  But 
already  as  early  au  the  &fth  century  the  Christiana  to  Eastern 

•  Oq  Um  riw  aS  docDia  or  tmditloo  In  tbs  Cbtireh.  MpAcUUy  kt  Kan*,  mo 
Daviii,  Slcdi/mal  Eur&pt  (tloioe  Vrnvt-raity  Lihrnry).  —  E.  B. 

*  BtKi/a»p<»dia  fintomtwo,  atU  "Cbunb  HMory."  p.  330. 
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S>iia,  Persia,  Central  Asia  —  there  were  churches  at  Mcrv,  Herat, 
and  SamurbuKl  —  and  India  had  detached  themselvee  on  a  similar 
score.  Thew  extremely  interesting  Asiatic  Christians  arc  knot 
in  history  as  the  Nestorian  Church,  and  their  infliiPticp  estonded 
into  China.  The  Eg>i)tian  and  Abyssinian  churches  al-so  de- 
tached themselves  very  early  upon  siniilarly  inexplicable  point*. 
Long  before  tlus  formal  Hcparation  of  (ho  I^atin  and  Greek-«peaki 
ing  halves  of  the  main  church,  however,  there  waa  a  practical' 
separation  following  upon  the  brcakinR  up  of  the  empire.  Tbdr 
oooditions  divorRcd  from  the  first.  While  the  Greek-speaking 
Eastern  Empdre  held  together  and  the  emperor  at  Constantino[de 
remained  doniiuont  in  the  Church,  the  I^tin  half  of  the  empire, 
as  vre  have  ah-eady  told,  collapsed,  and  left  the  Church  free  of 
any  such  imperial  control.  Moreover,  while  eccleaastical  author- 
ity in  the  empire  of  Constantinople  was  divided  between  the 
hi^l-bi&hope,  or  patriarrhs.  of  Constantinople,  .Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, and  Jerusalem,  authority  in  the  West  was  concentrated 
in  the  patriarch,  or  Pope,  of  Rome.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
always  born  reoof^tized  as  first  amoni;  the  patriarchs,  and  all 
these  things  conspired  to  justify  exceptional  pretensions  upon 
bis  part  to  a  quasi-imperial  authority.  With  the  final  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  be  took  over  the  ancient  title  of  pontife 
morimuj  which  the  emperors  had  held,  and  so  became  the 
supreme  sacrificiaJ  priest  of  the  Roman  tradition.  Over  the 
Christians  of  the  West  his  supremacy  was  fully  recognized,  but 
from  the  b«{pnning  it  had  to  l>e  urged  with  discretion  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  emperor  and  the  jurisdictiona  of  the 
other  four  [latrian-hs. 

Idcikt  of  worldly  rule  by  the  Church  were  already  prevalent 
in  the  fourth  century.  Saint  Augustine,  a  citizen  of  Hippo  in 
North  Africa,  who  wrote  bciiwecn  354  and  430,  gave  cxpresaion 
to  the  developing  political  ideas  of  the  Church  in  his  book  The 
City  of  God.  The  City  of  Ood  represents  the  possibility  of  making 
the  world  into  a  theological  and  organized  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
The  city,  as  Augustine  puts  it,  is  "a  spiritual  society  of  the  pre» 
deatlDed  faitUul," '  but  the  step  from  that  to  a  political  appli- 
cation was  not  a  very  wide  one.  The  Church  was  to  be  the  ruler 
>£.  D.  CQUolod  (foffl  TrOltMfa). 
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of  the  world  over  att  nations,  the  divinely  Ie<t  ruling  power  over  a 
great  league  of  terre«t.rial  Btatex.  In  later  ye-ara  these  ideas  de- 
veloped into  a  drfinitn  political  thcor>'  and  policy.  Ajt  the  bar- 
barian  racra  K-tt1c<i  iirid  liecame  Chrixtian,  the  Pope  beRan  to 
claim  an  ovcrlordHhip  of  thf-ir  king:!!.  In  a  few  centuries  the 
Pope  h&d  become  in  tbcor>',  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  practieei 
tbe  high  priest,  censor,  judfte,  and  divine  Rionarch  of  Christea- 
dotn ;  his  influence  extended  in  tho  west  far  beyond  the  utmost 
raogo  of  the  old  empire,  to  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and 
over  aU  Germany.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  this  idea  of 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  of  Christendom  as  a  sort  of  vast  Am- 
phictyony,  whose  members  even  in  war  time  were  reatrained 
from  many  extremities  by  the  idea  of  a  common  brotherhood 
and  a  common  loynlty  to  the  Church,  dominated  Europe.  Tbe 
historj'  of  Europe  from  the  fifth  century  onward  to  the  fifteenth 
is  veij-  largely  the  history  of  tbe  failure  of  thifi  great  idea  of  a 
divine  world  goveroment  to  realize  itself  in  practice. 

§9 

We  have  already  given  an  account  in  the  previous  chapter  of 
the  chief  irruptions  of  tbe  barbarian  races.  Wc  may  now,  with 
the  help  of  a  map,  make  a  brief  review  of  the  poUtical  divisions 
of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  No  vestige  of  the 
Western  Empire,  tbe  origimil  Roman  Empire,  remained  as  such. 
Over  many  parts  of  Europe  a  sort  of  legendary  overlordship  of 
tbe  Hellenic  Eastern  Empire  held  its  place  in  men's  minds.  The 
emperor  at  Constantinople  was,  in  theory  at  least,  stlU  emperor. 
In  Britain,  the  quite  barbaric  Teutonic  Angles,  Saxoos,  and  Jutea 
had  conquered  the  e-sstem  half  of  England ;  in  tbe  west  of  the 
island  The  Britonti  still  held  out,  but  were  gradually  being  forced 
back  into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Th<?  AoKlo-Saxons  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  rnoat  ruthless  and  effective  of  beirbarian  oon- 
qucrora,  for  wherever  they  prevailed,'  their  language  completely 
replaced  the  Kdiic  or  Latin  speech  —  it  is  not  certain  which  '  — 
used  by  the  British.  These  Anglo-Saxons  were  as  yet  not  Chris- 
tianized. Moet  of  Gaul,  Holland,  and  the  Rhineland  was  under 
the  fairly  vigorous.  Christianized,  and  much  more  civilised  kin^ 

I  Smi  H.irortinli).  T.^  RomaiunUiAn  of  Raman  Britain.  —  E.  B. 
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dom  of  the  FVanks.  But  the  Rbono  Valley  was  undpr  the  spparRte 
kmgdoni  of  the  Burpindiane.  Spain  and  some  <if  the  south  of 
Fnuice  were  under  the  nile  of  the  Visigoths,  but  the  Bucvi  were 
Id  poBnepnion  of  the  ntirth-wcst  comer  of  the  prninsuU.  Of  tho 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Afrieii  we  have  already  written;  and  Italy, 
still  io  its  population  and -habits  ilotnan,  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  There  was  no  emperor  in  Home,  but  Theodoric 
I  ruled  there  aa  the  first  of  a  line  of  Gothic  kinga,  and  his  rule  ex- 
tended across  the  Alps  into  Panuoaia  and  down  the  Adriatic  to 
Dalmatia  and  Berbia.  To  the  east  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  the 
emperors  of  Conatantinopic  ruled  definitely.  The  Bulgars  were 
Btill  at  this  time  a  Mongolian  tribe  of  horso-riding  nomads  in  the 
region  of  the  Volga ;  the  Ar>'an  Serbs  had  recently  come  southward 
to  the  shores  of  the  BI:ick  Sea  into  the  original  home  of  the  Visi- 
goths; the  Turko-FinniKh  Magyars  were  not  yet  in  Europe.  The 
Lombards  were  as  yet  north  of  the  Danube. 

The  sixth  oentury  was  marked  by  a  phase  of  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Eastrro  Empire  under  the  Fmperor  Justinian  (527- 
56M-  Thn  Vandal  kingdom  was  recovered  in  534 ;  the  Goths 
Were  cKpcUcd  from  Italy  in  5S3.  So  Boon  as  Justinian  was  dead 
(565),  the  Lombards  descended  into  Italy  and  settled  in  Lom- 
bardy,  but  they  left  Kavotma,  Kome,  Southern  Italy,  and  North 
Africa  under  the  rulo  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  world  in  which  the  idea 
of  Christendom  developed.  The  daily  life  of  that  time  was  going 
on  at  a  very  low  level  indeed  physically,  intellectually,  and  mor- 
ally. It  IB  frequently  said  that  Europe  in  the  sixth  and  evvcnth 
centuries  relapsed  into  barbarLerm,  but  that  does  not  express  the 
reality  of  the  caoe  ver>'  well.  Barbarism  is  a  social  order  of  an 
elementary  type,  orderly  within  its  limits ;  the  state  of  Europe 
beneath  its  political  fragmentation  was  a  Rorial  dimrdcr.  Its 
morale  was  not  that  of  a  kraaJ,  but  that  of  a  slum.  In  a  Ravage 
kraal  a  savage  knowa  that  he  belongs  to  a  oommtmity,  and  Uvea 
and  acts  accordini;]y ;  in  a  slum,  the  individual  neither  knows 
of  Qor  acts  in  relation  to  any  greater  bcinic. 

Only  very  slowly  and  weakly  did  Christianity  rectoro  that  loet 
sense  of  community  and  tench  men  to  rally  about  the  idea  of 
Christendom.    The  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  Roman 
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Eteipire  waa  in  ruiiis.  That  i-ivilization  bud  Ix^n  a  civilisattoo 
of  wealth  and  political  power  sustained  by  the  limitation  and 
shivery  of  the  great  maad  of  mankm<l.  It  had  prcsont«d  a  spec- 
tacle of  outward  splendour  and  liDnirious  refinement,  hutbeoeath 
that  bravt!  outward  show  wci'o  cruelty,  stupidity,  and  stagnation. 
It  had  to  break  down,  it  had  to  be  removed  before  anj' thing  better 
could  rpplace  it. 

We  have  already  called  attenilon  to  Its  intellectual  deadness. 
For  three  centuries  it  had  produced  acither  science  nor  literature.* 
It  is  only  where  men  are  to  be  found  neither  too  rich  and  powop- 
(til  to  bo  tempted  into  (extravagant  indulgences  nor  too  poor  and 
limited  to  care  for  anything  beyond  the  daily  need  that  those 
disinterested  curiosities  and  serene  impulses  can  have  play  that 
give  sane  philosophy  and  science  and  great  art  to  the  world,  and 
the  plutocracy  of  Home  had  made  such  a  class  ioipossible.  When 
men  and  women  are  unlimited  and  unrestrained,  the  e\'idonce 
of  histor>'  ahowB  clearly  that  they  are  all  liable  to  become  mon- 
sters of  self-indulgence ;  when,  on  the  other  band,  they  arc  driven 
and  unhappy,  then  their  impulse  is  towards  immoderate  tragical 
resorti,  towards  wild  revolts  or  towards  the  austerities  and  io- 
tensities  of  religion. 

It  is  not  pcrhapK  true  to  s.iy  tjiat  the  world  became  miserable 
ID  these  "dark  ages"  to  which  we  have  now  come;  much  nearer 
the  truth  is  it  to  say  that  the  violent  and  vulgar  fraud  of  Roman 
imperialism,  that  world  of  politiciana,  adventurcru,  Undowners, 
and  financiers,  eoUapsed  into  a  sea  of  misery  that  was  already 
there.  Our  histories  of  these  times  are  very  imperfect:  there 
were  few  places  wherei  men  could  write,  and  little  encouragement 
to  write  at  all ;  no  one  was  sure  even  of  the  safety  of  his  manu- 
Mlipt  or  the  possibility  of  its  being  read.  But  wo  know  enou^ 
to  tell  that  this  age  was  an  age  not  merely  of  war  and  rabbfsry, 
but  of  famine  and  pestilence.    No  effective  saoitiuy  organiaa- 

•No  Utcntorel  1  dnnur  enllrely.  Apulelu.  Anunlaniu.  St.  Aueiutine,  Oio 
VulgkM,  niaudbm.  KdAniiw  ApoUUuria.  Auaooiu*  —  I  m*ittion  but  •  fttr  naino*  — 
we  iMi  UwMt  lltcrRlara?  —  E.  B, 

I  (orgnt,  tlid  Goldtn  Am  %»A  8t.  Auffuslinn  m  famitut  Into  llie  Iaii>«rl»l  period. 
but  itu  lhM#  two  DAKiea  saw  thp  sItuatlonT  C  B.  ekM  out  with  aae  aooond-rato 
hiatarUo.  a  trnnalalinn.  thr«a  cuurt  pcarta.  Yat  w«  nra  daaling  hm  iHth  th» 
liUialur*  of  &  "world"  «i[i|)ir«.  — Q.  G.  W. 
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tion  ha<l  yet  come  into  the  wrorld,  and  the  migrations  of  the  time 
must  have  deBtroyed  whatever  hygienic  b&Luicc  had  been  estab- 
liehed.  Attila's  ravages  in  North  Italy  ircre  chockMl  liy  an  ouV 
break  of  fever  in  452.  There  was  a  great  epidemic  of  bubonic 
plague  towards  the  end  of  the  rciini  of  Justinian  (56d)  which  did 


^  ^   ti     ^T^jp  ofBUFOPE  ahoaf  500AJ1L      at    «    « 
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much  lo  weaken  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  Lombards.  In 
543  ten  thousand  people  had  died  in  one  day  in  Constantinople. 
(Gibbon  snys  "eaeh  day.")  Plague  was  raging  in  Rome  in  590. 
The  seventh  century  was  also  ii  plftgiie-fltricben  eentury.  The 
Englishman  Bedi;,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  time,  records 
peetilencea  in  England  in  664,  672,  678,  and  6S3.  no  fewer  than 
four  in  twenty  years!  Gibbon  couples  the  Justinian  epidemic 
with  the  great  comet  of  531,  and  with  the  very  frequent  and 
serious  earthquakes  of  that  reien.  "Many  cities  of  the  eaat 
were  left  vacant,  and  in  several  diatricts  of  Italy  the  harvest 
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and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground."  He  allegca  "a  visible 
decrease  of  the  human  species  which  has  never  been  made  good 
in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe."  To  many  in  those 
dark  days  it  seemed  that  all  learning  and  all  that  made  life  seemly 
and  desirable  waa  perishing.' 

How  far  the  common  lot  was  unhjippier  under  these  conditions 
of  squalor  and  insecurity  than  it  bad  been  under  the  grinding 
order  of  the  iraperiiU  system  it  ib  impossible  to  say.  There  waa 
poBiiibly  much  local  variation,  ttie  rule  of  violent  bulliea  hero  and 
a  good-tempereil  freedom  there,  fainine  thiH  year  and  plenty  the 
next.  If  robbc;r»  abounded,  tax-Ratherem  and  creditors  had 
disappeared.  Such  kings  as  those  of  the  Fnmkiah  and  Gothic 
kingdoniK  were  rrally  phantom  rulers  to  most  of  their  so-called 
subjects;  the  life  of  each  district  went  on  at  a  low  level,  with  little 
trade  or  travel.  Greater  or  leaser  areas  of  country-side  would 
be  dominated  by  some  able  person,  claiming  with  more  or  less 
justice  the  title  of  lord  or  count  or  duke  from  the  tradition  of  the 
later  empire  or  from  the  king.  Such  local  nobler  would  assemble 
bands  of  retainers  and  build  themselves  strongholds.  Oft<en  they 
adapted  pre-existing  buildings.  The  Colosseum  at  Rome,  for 
example,  the  arena  of  many  great  gladiatorial  shows,  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress,  and  so  was  the  amphitheatre  at  Aries. 
So  also  waa  the  great  tomb  of  Hadrian  at  Rome.  In  the  decay- 
ing and  now  insanitary  towns  and  eitiea  drunken  bodies  of 
artisans  would  hold  together  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  cultivate 
ing  villager  about  them  by  their  industry,  placing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  some  adjacent  noble. 

Sio 

A  very  important  share  in  the  social  recrystallization  that 
went  on  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  after  the  breakdown 
and  fusion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  was  taken  by  the  Christian 
monastic  orders  that  were  now  arising  in  the  Western  world. 

Monasteries  had  existed  in  the  world  before  Christianity.  Dm^ 
ing  the  period  of  social  uuhappiness  among  the  Jews  before  the  time 

■  A  very  tntemline  and  «iisswt)T«  book  besrisg  on  Uila  qucctlon  of  tllaeaM 
ta  rolnUon  to  poUtleul  hiMory  \a  Maiaria:  a  NeaUxUd  Faelor  in  tht  HUtom  of 
9r«eet  and  Rom*,  t^  W.  H.  8,  JanM. 
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of  Jens  of  Nazareth,  there  was  a  sect  of  Essvdos  n-ho  lived  apart 
in  eonununities  vowed  to  austere  Uvea  of  eolitudc,  purity,  and 
salf-HleniaL  BuddhUm,  too,  had  developed  ita  commuiiiti«s  of 
men  who  withdrew  from  the  general  effort  aod  commerce  of  the 
world  to  lead  Uves  of  austerity  and  contemplation.  Indeed, 
the  story  of  Buddha,  as  we  have  told  it,  shows  that  such  ideaa 
must  have  prevailed  in  lodia  long  before  hie  time,  and  that  at  last 
he  repudiated  them.  Quite  early  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
there  arow  a  siioilar  movpment  away  from  the  competition  and 
heat  and  sUaa  of  the  daily  life  of  men.  In  Egj-pt,  particularly, 
great  numbers  of  mi-n  and  wonien  went  out  into  the  desert  and 
there  lived  solitary  lives  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  livinf;  in 
absolute  poverty  in  caves  or  under  rocks,  and  KuhsifitinR  on  the 
diance  alma  of  those  whom  their  holiness  impressed.  Such  lives 
would  sipnify  littJe  to  the  historian,  they  are  indeed  of  their  very 
nature  lives  withdrawn  from  history,  were  it  not  for  the  turn  this 
monastic  tendency  presently  took  among  the  more  energetic 
and  practical  Europeans. 

One  of  the  central  Bgures  in  the  story  of  the  development  of 
monasticism  in  Europe  is  Saint  Benedict,  who  lived  between 
480  and  M4.  He  was  bom  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  and  he  was  a  young 
man  of  good  family  and  ability.  The  shadow  of  the  times  fell 
upon  him,  and,  like  Buddha,  he  took  to  the  religious  hfe  and  at 
first  set  no  limit  to  his  austeritifs.  Fifty  miles  from  Rome  in 
Subiaco,  and  there  at  the  end  of  a  gorge  of  the  Anio,  beneath  a 
jungle  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes,  rose  a  dcKcrtcd  palace  built 
by  the  Emperor  Nero,  ovcHooking  an  artificial  lake  that  had 
been  made  in  those  days  of  depwirted  prosperity  by  damming 
back  the  waters  of  the  river.  Here,  with  a  hair  shirt  as  his  chi^ 
possession,  Benedict  ttx>k  up  his  quarters  In  a  cave  in  the  high 
Bouthward-hmking  cliff  that  overhangs  the  stream,  in  so  inacces- 
sible a  [KiKitioii  that  bis  food  luul  to  be  lowered  to  him  on  a  cord 
by  a  faithful  admirer.'  Three  years  he  lived  here,  and  his  fame 
spread  as  Buddha's  did  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  under 
similar  circumstances. 

As  in  the  case  of  Buddha,  the  story  of  Benedict  has  been  over- 
laid by  foolish  and  credulous  disciples  with  a  mass  of  silly  storlea 
'  Barisit  Gould'o  Usee  ct/  tA«  Saaiit. 
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of  Diiraclee  and  manifeetAtions.  But  presently  we  find  him,  no 
longer  engaged  in  solf-tonncnt,  but  controlling  a  group  of  twohro 
monasteries,  and  the  resort  of  a  great  number  (rf  people.  Youths 
are  brought  to  him  to  be  educated,  and  the  whole  character  of 
his  life  haa  changed. 

FVorn  Subiaco  he  removed  further  southward  to  Monte  Cas-ino, 
half-way  between  Rome  and  Naples,  a  lonely  and  beautiful  moun- 
tain, in  the  midst  of  a  great  circle  uf  majeiitjo  heights.  Here, 
it  is  intercHting  to  note  that  in  the  mxtb  century  a.d.  he  found 
a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred  grove  and  the  country-side  still 
woTuhipping  at  tliis  shrine.  His  first  labours  bad  to  be  mia- 
sionarj'  laljoura,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  the 
aimple  pa^ana  to  demoliab  Uicir  tem|>lc  and  cut  down  their  grove. 
The  cetabliflhmcnt  upon  Monte  Caseino  became  a  famoua  and 
powerful  centre  within  the  lifetime  of  its  founder.  Mixed  up 
with  the  imbecile  inventions  of  marvel-loving  monks  about  demons 
exorcised,  diaciples  walking  on  the  water,  and  dead  children  re- 
stored to  life,  we  can  still  detect  flomething  of  the  real  spirit  of 
Benedict.  Particularly  significant  ore  the  stories  that  represent 
him  OS  diacouraging  exti^me  mortification.  He  sc^nt  a  damping 
message  to  a  solitary  who  had  invented  a  new  degree  in  ttaintliness 
)3y  oboining  himself  to  a  roek  in  a  oonow  cave.  "Creak  thy 
chain,"  iiaid  Benedict,  "(or  the  true  servant  of  God  is  chained 
not  to  rocks  by  iron,  bui  to  righteoiwnffis  by  ChriBt." 

And  next  tothediscourageruentof  solitarj-  self-torture  it  is  Bene- 
dict's distinction  that  he  insunted  upon  bard  work.  Through  the 
legends  nhines  the  clear  indication  of  the  trouble  made  by  his 
patrician  etudcntd  and  disciples  who  found  themsclvea  obUgcd 
to  toil  instead  of  leading  live^  of  leisurely  austerity  under  the 
miiuHtralions  of  the  lower  class  brtthrcn.  A  third  remarkable 
thing  about  Benedict  was  his  political  influence.  He  set  himself 
to  reconcile  Goths  and  Italians,  and  it  is  clear  that  Totila,  his 
Gothic  king,  came  to  him  for  comisel  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  him.  When  Totila  retook  Naples  from  tlic  Greeks,  the  Gotha 
protected  the  women  from  insult  and  treated  even  the  captured 
soldiers  with  humanity.  When  Belisarius,  Justinian's  general, 
bad  taken  the  some  [ikce  \mu  years  previously,  bo  bad  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  general  massacre. 
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Now  the  monastic  organization  of  Scaedict  was  a  very  great 
beginning  in  the  western  world.'  One  of  his  prominent  foUowcrs 
was  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (M(M04),  the  first  monk  to  bc- 
oorae  Pope  (590) ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  energetic 
of  the  popes,  sending  stjccessfiil  missions  to  the  unconverted, 
and  particularly  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  ruled  in  Rome  like  an 
iDdepeodent  king,  organizing  aimies,  making  treaties.  It  ^ 
dear  that  Augustine's  City  of  God  was  a  very  real  thing  to  him. 
To  his  influence  is  due  the  imposition  of  the  Benedictine  rule  upon 
Dearly  the  whole  of  Latin  monasticism. 

Closely  associfltod  with  these  two  names  in  the  deveJopment 
of  a  civilizing  mnnimtioism  out  of  the  merely  egotistic  mortifica- 
tions of  the  early  recluses  is  that  of  Casdodorus  (490-585).  He 
was  evidently  much  senior  to  Pope  Gregory,  and  younger  by  ten 
years  than  Renedict,  and,  like  the«c  two,  he  belonged  to  a  pa- 
trician family,  a  Syrian  family  settled  in  Italy.  He  had  a  con- 
eiderablo  official  career  under  the  Gothic  kings;  and  when,  be- 
tween £46  and  553,  the  overthrow  of  those  kings  and  the  ^xwt 
pestilence  paved  the  way  for  the  new  barbaric  rule  of  the  Lom- 
bards, he  took  refuge  in  a  monastic  career.  He  founded  a  moniut- 
tery  upon  his  private  estatea,  and  aet  the  monks  he  gathered 
to  work  in  quite  the  Benedictine  fashion,  though  whether  tiis 
monks  actually  followed  the  Benedictine  rule  that  was  being 
formulated  about  the  same  time  from  Monte  Caaaino  wc  do 
not  know.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  influence  upon 
the  development  of  this  great  working,  leaching,  and  studying 
order.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
univei*sal  decay  of  education  and  the  possible  loss  of  all  learning 
and  of  the  ancient  literature  by  the  world;  and  from  the 
first  he  directed  his  brethren  to  the  task  of  preserving  and 
restoring  these  things.  He  collected  ancient  MRS.  and  caused 
them  to  be  copied.  He  made  sundials,  water  clocks,  and  simiUu- 
apparatus,  a  httle  last  gteam  of  experimeatal  science  in  the  gather- 
ing ignorance.  He  wrote  a.  histt)ry  of  the  Gotliic  kings,  and, 
what  is  more  significimt  of  his  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  time,  he 
produced  a  series  of  school  boolot  on  the  liberal  art*  and  a  grammar. 
Probably  his  influence  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Saint  Bcnc- 
>  On  BcDedkotioiua,  wo  Dom.  Barlifao'a  L'Ordrt  Uontutiqtu.  ^  E.  B. 
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diet  in  making  monasticUm  into  a  powerful  instTument  for  the 
restoration  of  social  order  in  the  Western  world. 

Tlie  spread  of  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order  or  type  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  very  cousidLTuhlc.  Evciy- 
wbcre  wc  find  them  as  centres  of  light,  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  raising  the  standard  of  cultivation,  preserving  some  sort  of 
elementary  education,  spreading  useful  arts,  multiplying  and 
storing  books,  and  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
spectacle  and  example  of  a  social  backbone.  For  eight  centuries 
thenceforth  the  European  monastic  system  remained  a  system  of 
patches  and  fibres  of  enlightenment  in  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  wholly  chaotic  world.  Closely  associated  with  the 
Benedictine  monasteries  were  the  schools  that  grew  presently 
into  the  medieval  universities.  The  schools  of  the  Roman  world 
had  bfen  altogpLhpr  swept  away  in  the  general  social  breakdown. 
Thfire  was  a  time  when  very  few  priestj  in  Britain  or  Gaul  could 
read  the  gospel  or  their  service  books.  Only  gradually  was 
teaching  restorrd  to  the  world.  Butwhrnitwas  restored,  itcame 
back  not  as  the  thity  work  of  n  learned  slave,  but  us  the  religioua 
service  of  a  special  class  of  devoted  men. 

In  the  east  also  there  was  a  breach  of  educational  continuity, 
but  there  the  cause  vaa  not  so  much  Hoeial  diaorder  as  religious 
intolerance,  and  the  break  was  by  no  means  so  complete.  Jus- 
tinian closed  and  dispersed  the  sohools  of  Athen.s  (529),  whose 
origins  we  have  described  in  chap,  xxiii,  §§  1  and  2 ;  l«lt  he  did 
Ihia  very  largely  in  order  to  destroy  a  rival  to  the  new  school  he 
was  setting  up  in  Constantinople,  which  waa  more  din^ctly  under 
imperial  control.  Since  the  new  Latin  learning  of  the  developing 
western  universities  had  no  text-books  and  bteraturc  of  its  own, 
it  had,  in  spite  of  its  strong  theological  bias  to  (he  contrar>',  to 
depentl  very  largely  upon  the  Ijttin  cla.'^sics  and  the  I-atin  trans- 
lations of  (he  Greek  literature.  It  was  obliged  to  preserve  far 
more  of  that  splendid  literature  than  it  had  a  mind  to  do. 


XXXI 
SEVEN  CENTURIES  IN  ABU.  (CIRCA  50  B.C.  TO  A.D.  650) 

§  1.  JuiMnian  the  Great.  §  2.  Tfie  Sa»tanid  Empire  in  Pcrgia. 
$  3.  The  Decay  of  Syria  mier  ihe  Stumnida.  §  4.  The  first 
Mntage  from  Islam.  §  5.  Zoroaster  and  Mani.  g  6.  Hwnnish 
Peoples  in  Central  Am  and  Ittdia.  §  7.  Tlie  Great  Age  oj 
China.  §  8.  Inidledual  Fetters  of  China.  §  9.  The  Travels  oJ 
Yuan  Chicang. 

SI 

IN  the  preceding  two  chapters  we  have  concentrated  our  atten- 
liou  chieBy  on  the  o()lla[)se  in  the  uoiupum lively  short  space 
of  four  oentiirieH  of  the  puliticij  and  Hocial  order  of  the  westeni 
part  of  the  great  Roimwi  Empire  of  Cssar  and  Tnijaa.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  the  completeness  of  that  ooUapec  To  any  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  luind  Uvldj;  in  U>c  time  and  under  the  circum- 
Btanccs  of  St-  Bonedict  or  Cossiodonia,  it  must  ha\'e  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  light  of  civihzation  w»s  waning  and  near  extinction. 
But  with  the  longer  view.i  a  study  of  urtivenial  histoid'  gives  m,  we 
can  view  those  centuries  of  shadow  as  a  phase,  and  probably  a 
necessaiy  phase,  in  the  onward  march  of  social  and  political  Ideas 
and  understandings.  And  if,  during  that  time,  a  dark  sense  of 
calamity  rested  upon  Western  Europe,  we  must  remember  that 
over  large  portJonn  of  the  world  tJirre  waa  no  retragrcasion. 

With  their  Western  preposwtssions  Euro[>eau  writers  are  much 
too  prone  to  underrate  the  tenacity  of  the  Eastern  emture  that 
centred  upon  Constantinople,  niia  empire  embodied  a  tradition 
much  more  ancient  tliaii  Ih&t  (A  Rome.  If  the  reader  will  look 
at  the  map  we  have  given  of  its  extent  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
if  he  will  reflect  that  its  official  Innpiage  had  then  become  Greek, 
be  will  leaUze  that  what  we  are  doUtng  with  here  is  only  nominally 
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a  branch  of  the  Eomaa  Empire ;  it  is  really  the  HeUenic  Empire  of 
which  Herodotus  dreamt  and  which  Alexander  the  Great  foimded. 
True  it  called  itaeU  Roinaa  and  its  people  "Romans,"  and  to  this 
day  modero  Greek  is  called  "Romaic."  True  also  that  ConMan- 
tioe  the  Gi^eat  knew  no  Greek  and  tliat  Justinian 'h  accent  was  bad. 
Tlieee  superQcialitice  of  name  and  form  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
the  empire  waa  in  reality  Hellenic,  with  a  past  of  six  centuriee  at 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  that  while  the  real  Roman 
Empire  crumpled  up  completely  in  four  centuries,  this  HcUenio 
"Roman  Empire"  held  out  for  more  than  eleven,  from  312,  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Confitantine  the  Great,  to  1463,  when  Con- 
etontinoplc  fell  to  the  Ottoman  Txu*ks. 

And  while  wo  hove  had  to  tell  of  something  like  a  complete 
social  collapse  in  the  west,  there  vrere  no  mch  equivalent  break- 
downs in  the  east.  Towns  and  cities  flourished,  the  country- 
side was  well  cultivated,  trade  wont  on.  For  many  centuriea 
Constantinople  was  the  greatest  and  richest  ciity  in  the  world. 
We  will  not  trouble  ourselves  here  with  the  names  and  follies, 
the  crimes  and  intrigues,  of  its  taJc  of  emperors.  As  with  mmt 
mooarche  of  great  atates.  they  did  not  guide  their  empire;  they 
were  carried  by  it.  We  have  already  dealt  at  some  length  with 
Constantine  the  Great  (313-337),  we  have  mentioned  Theodoeius 
the  Great  (379-395),  who  for  a  little  while  reunited  the  empire, 
and  Juatiniao  I  (527-565).'  Presently  we  shall  tell  R)mcthing 
of  Heracliu.s  (610-641).  Juatiniao,  like  Constantine,  may  have 
had  Blav  blood  in  hirt  vcina.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  ambition 
and  great  organizing  power,  .s.nd  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  bs 
married  to  a  woman  of  equal  or  greatiT  ability,  the  Elmpresa  Theo- 
dora, who  had  in  her  youth  been  an  actress  of  doubtful  reputation. 
But  his  ambitiouH  attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  greatneaa 
of  the  empire  probably  ovcrta.\cd  its  resources.  As  we  have  told, 
he  reconquered  the  African  province  from  the  VandaU  and  most 
of  Italy  from  the  Gotha.  He  also  recovered  the  South  of  Spain. 
He  built  the  great  and  beautiful  church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Con- 
stanlinAple,  founded  a  univeraity,  and  codified  the  law.'    But 

■  Bom  Bolnao'  /uriinutn  and  ThroJara.  —  B.  B. 

■  OrMt  traportanoa  la  attacbotl  to  tbii  taok  by  hiatorUiu.  iacludins  ooe  of  ti» 
sditon  of  Uiu  history.    W«  are  told  Uul  the  esKBtial  eonUibution  of  Robw  to  tbs 
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against  tina  we  must  set  his  dosing  of  the  Bchools  of  Athena. 
Meanwhile  a  great  plague  swept  the  world,  and  at  his  death  this 
renewed  and  expanded  empire  of  hiscmmpled  up  again  hkeablon'O- 
out  bladder.  The  greater  part  of  his  Italian  conqueetd  was  lost 
to  the  Lombards.  Italy  was  indeed  at  that  time  alnioet  a  de&art; 
the  Lombard  historians  apsert  they  came  into  an  empty  eoimtry. 
The  Avars  and  Sla\'8  struck  down  from  Uie  Danube  coimtry 
towartls  tite  Adriatic,  Slav  |K>puIaLicns  establishing  themselves  ■ 
in  what  is  now  Berbia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  to  becmne  tl 
Yugo-SlavB  of  to-day.  Moreover,  a  great  and  exhausting  sti 
beg&n  with  the  Saesanid  Empire  in  Persia. 

But  before  wo  eay  anything  of  this  struggle,  in  whirh  the 
Persians  thrice  came  near  to  taking  Constantinople,  and  which 
was  decided  by  a  groat  Persian  defeat  at  Nineveh  (627),  it  is 
necessary  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  biatcHy  of  Persia  from  the 
Parthian  daj's. 

§2 

We  have  already  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  brief  four 
centuries  of  Roman  imperialism  and  the  obstinate  vitality  of  tha ' 
itnperialiam  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  country.  Wo  have  glanced^ 
very  transitorily  nt  the  HcUonised  Bactrian  and  Seleucid  mon- 
archies that  Sourished  in  the  eastern  haJf  of  Alexander's  area  of 
conquest  for  three  centuries,  and  told  how  the  Parthiaos  came 
down  into  Mesopotamia  in  the  last  century  B.C.  We  have 
described  the  bottle  of  CarrhiB  and  the  end  of  Crassus.  There- 
after for  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the 
Anacide  ruled  in  the  east  and  th«  Roman  in  the  west,  with  Armenia 


inberitADQA  of  monkiDd  ■»  tbe  idaa  of  ■mdaty  louiutcd  aa  lotc.  and  that  thu  «pIoit 
of  JutUniui  wta  the  orown  o(  tho  gitt.  The  vrrit«r  is  ilI-»qulppM)  U>  catlnuta  tho 
t>ft<ni]iar  valu«  of  Itomim  logsli*in  t«  maakiod.  Ezialing  Inw  kmibi  to  him  1o  b« 
bunl  upon  n  cuBfuMd  fuundBUon  of  oonwatiooe.  tubltmrv  sBeuniptioaa.  mai 
worldng  fiction*  sboat  himiMi  reUtioiubip.  sod  to  bo  ■  vrry  improrticablo  uid 
nuUgiulad  Q'lUm  indeed :  he  !■  jwnuaded  Uut  k  Ume  will  cniiuo  whoa  ilie  whola 
tbpory  and  prnotioo  of  law  will  be  rac»»t  io  tho  licht  of  a  w»ll-Jov«lopfKl  mnuM  o( 
■ocuJ  jayohaiatQi  in  neoordAaor  with  ■  Mieatific  ooncepttan  of  huni>B  sneloty  u 
one  devclopiiui  oiinuuiation  and  in  defitdlc  rDlittionaUp  to  m  tytteai  of  tuurkl  Mid 
InloUooUi*!  cdunalJoQ.  Ho  Roni^Dtplatm  the  lnw  nod  luiryern  nt  t»-<lay  with  a 
tenperuuenuU  Uwrlt  of  B.pprec:iaiioD.  This  m*y  have  made  blm  neslixant  of  Jue* 
tiouu  uid  uaju»t  to  Rome  u  n  wbole. 
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&nd  QyriB,  between  them,  and  the  ImtmiluricA  shifted  east  and  west 
as  either  side  grew  atrougcr.  We  have  nmrkcd  the  utmost  net- 
word  extension  of  the  Romim  Empire  under  Trajan  (sec  map  to 
chap,  xxix.,  g  3),  and  we  have  noted  that  about  the  same  time  the 
Indo-Scythinns  (chap,  xxix.,  §  4),  poured  down  into  India. 

In  227  occurred  a  revolution,  and  the  Argacid  dynasty  gave 
way  to  a  more  vigorous  hne,  the  Saasanid,  a  national  Pereian  Une 
under  Ardaehir  I.  In  one  respect  the  empire  of  Ardaehir  I 
pi-esented  a  curious  parallelism  with  that  of  Constantine  the  Great 
&  hundred  years  later.  Ardashir  attempted  to  consolidate  it  by 
inaistiog  upon  religious  unity,  and  ado]>ted  as  the  state  religion 
the  old  Persian  faith  of  Zoroaster,  of  wliich  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  later. 

This  new  Saaaamd  Empire  immediately  became  aggrcaeive,  and 
under  Sapor  I,  the  son  and  successor  of  ^Vrdashir,  took  Antioch. 
We  have  already  noted  how  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  defeated 
(260)  and  taken  prisoner.  But  as  Sapor  was  retiring  from  a 
victorious  march  into  AHJa  Minor,  he  was  fallen  upon  and  defeated 
by  Odeuathus,  the  Arab  king  of  a  great  desert-trading  centre, 
Palmyra. 

Fur  a  brief  time  under  Odcnnthus,  and  then  under  his  widow 
Zciiobia,  PaIm>Ta  was  a  considrnib!r  stfitc,  weidged  between  the 
two  empires.  Tlicn  it  fell  to  Ihi;  Emperor  Aurt^lian,  who  carried 
oflT  ZoQobia  in  chains  to  grace  his  triumph  at  Rome  (272). 

Wc  will  not  attempt  to  truce  the  fliirtuating  fortunes  of  the 
Sassanids  during  the  next  three  centuriwi.  Throughout  that 
time  war  between  Persia  and  the  empire  of  Constantjnople 
wasted  Asia  Minor  like  a  fever.  Chri.-^tianity  spread  widely  and 
was  persecuted,  for  after  the  Christianization  of  H«)inc  the  Persian 
monarch  remained  the  only  god-monarch  on  earth,  and  he  saw  in 
Christianity  merely  the  propaganda  of  his  Byzantine  rival. 
CooBtantinopIo  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians  and 
Persia  of  the  Zoroastrians;  in  a  treaty  of  422,  the  one  empire 
agreed  to  tolerate  Zoi-oastrianism  and  the  other  Christianity.  In 
483,  the  Christians  of  the  cast  sjjlit  off  from  the  Orthodox  church 
and  became  the  Nestqrion  church;  which,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  spread  its  missf&imries  far  and  wide  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia.     This  s^aratiou  from  Europe,  since  it  freed  the 
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Christian  bishops  of  the  eaat  from  the  nile  of  the  By»ftntii« 
pntriHrrho,  ami  no  lifted  from  the  Nestoriau  churc}i  the  suspicioD 
of  political  disloyalty,  led  to  a  coini)lcU!  toleration  of  Chriatiunity 
in  Pewii.  With  Choaroon  I  (531-579)  came  a  laist  period  of  Sbaso- 
nid  vigour.  Uc  vtus  the  ooDteiiiporary  and  pardlcl  of  Jti^tinian. 
He  reformed  taxation,  restored  the  orthodox  Zoroastriatusm,  ex- 
tended his  power  into  Southern  Arabia  (Yemen),  which  he  rescued 
from  the  rule  of  AbysHiiiian  ChriBtiana,  pushed  his  northera  frontier 
ioto  Western  Turkestan,  and  carried  on  a  sorieH  of  vrars  with  Jus- 
tiniaD.  Hia  reputation  as  an  enlightened  ruler  stood  »o  high, 
that  when  Justinian  closed  Uie  schools  of  Athens,  the  last  Greek 
philosophers  betook  themselves  to  Ilia  court.  They  sought  in  him 
the  philosopher  king  —  that  mirage  which,  as  we  have  noted, 
CoiifuciuD  and  Plato  hud  fiought  in  their  day.  The  philosopher? 
found  the  atmuspheie  of  orlhrHlox  Zoroaslrianism  even  less  to  tltrir 
taste  than  orthodox  Christianity,  and  in  549  Chofiroes  had  the 
kindness  tu  iaiert  a  clause  in  an  aniiisticc  with  Jiistiaiiian,  per- 
mittitiK  their  return  to  Greece,  and  CDSuring  tluit  they  should  not 
be  molested  for  their  pagan  philosophy  or  their  transitory  pro- 
Persian  bcba%'iour. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Cbosroes  that  we  hear  now  of  a  new 
Hunnish  people  in  Central  Asia,  the  Turks,  who  are,  we  Icara, 
first  in  alliance  with  him  and  then  with  Constantinople. 

Cbosroes  II  (590-628),  the  grandson  of  Cbosroes  i,  experienced 
extraordinary  fluctuations  of  fortune.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  achieved  astonishing  successes  against  the  empire  of 
Constantinople.  Three  times  (in  60S,  615,  and  627)  his  anniea 
reached  Chalcodon,  which  is  over  against  Constantinople ;  he 
took  Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Jonisalom  (014),  ami  from  Jerusalem 
he  carried  off  a  cross,  said  to  be  the  true  cross  on  which  Jesus  was 
crucified,  to  his  capital  Cteaipbon.  (But  some  of  this  or  some 
other  true  cross  had  already  got  to  Rome.  It  liad  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  it  was  said,  by  the  "Empieee  Hclcua,"  tbc  ideal- 
ised and  canonized  mother  of  Cooatantinc,  a  story  for  which 
Gibbon  displayed  small  respect.')  In  6J9,  Cbosroes  II  conquered 
that  facile  countrj',  EK>'pt.  This  career  of  ponquost  was  at  last 
urested  by  the  Emi>eror  Heradiuii  (610),  who  net  about  restoriog 
>  Tkt  J}*dtiM  and  PaB  ^  lA«  SamoN  finpir*.  chip.  xxlU. 
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tbe  nnned  milikiry  povrer  of  CoDstAotinoplc.  For  Ronic  time 
Heracliu!>  avoi<lf>d  a  Kre&t  battle  while  ho  gathered  his  forces. 
He  took  the  field  in  good  carnost  in  623.  Tbe  Persians  experienced 
a  9WU  of  defeats  culminntinf;  in  the  battle  of  N'incvch  (627); 
but  neither  side  had  tlie  strength  for  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Other.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  there  was  still  an  undefeated 
Persian  army  upon  the  Bnsphonis,  althoufth  there  were  \'ictorioiu 
Byzantine  foroee  in  Mesopotamia.  ln628Cho3roe5  II  was  deposed 
and  murdered  by  his  son.  An  indecisive  peace  was  concluded 
between  tbe  tyro  exhausted  empiree  a  year  or  so  later,  rcstoriuK 
their  old  houndaries ;  and  the  true  cross  was  aont  hack  to  Heraclius, 
who  replaced  it  in  Jerusalem  with  raueh  pomp  and  ceremony, 

3o  we  pve  briefly  the  leading  evenla  in  the  history  of  the 
Persian  as  of  the  Bynantine  Empire.  'What  is  more  interesting 
for  US  and  lees  easy  1o  give  are  the  chang(?«  that  went  on  in  the 
lives  of  the  general  population  of  tboee  great  empires  during  tliat 
time.  The  present  writer  can  find  little  of  a  definite  character 
a^wiit  the  great  (lestilences  that  we  know  swept  the  world  in 
the  second  and  sixth  centuries  of  this  era.  Certainly  they  depicted 
population,  and  probably  they  disorganijied  social  onler  in  these 
icgiou-s  just  as  much  as  we  know  they  did  in  the  Komun  and  Chinese 
empires. 

The  late  Sir  Jlark  Sykes.  whose  untimely  dcalh  in  Paris  during 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  1919  wut  an  irrepamblo  lose  to  Great 
Britain,  wrote  in  The  Caliph'it  IauI  Ifpritage  a  vivid  review  of  the 
gpncnil  life  of  Ne.irpr  Asia  during  the  period  wo  are  considering. 
In  the  opening  ccnturiew  of  the  present  em,  he  says :  "the  direc- 
tion of  military  administration  and  imperial  finance  became  entirely 
divorced  in  men's  minds  from  practical  government;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vilest  tyranny  of  sots,  drunkards,  tyrants, 
lunatics,  savages,  and  abandoned  women,  who  from  time  to  time 
held  the  reins  of  goverumt-iit.  Mei;n|)otamiii,  Babylonia,  and  Syria 
contained  enormous  populalioiitt.  biii?e  caualH  and  dykes  were  kept 
in  repair,  and  commerce  and  architecture  flouriiihed,  in  spite  of  a 
perpeitial  procession  of  hostile  armies  and  a  continual  changiDg 
of  the  uatiouaUti>'  of  the  governor.    Each  poaoiuit's  interest  was 
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centred  in  bis  riUiiiR  town ;  each  citizen's  interest  was  in  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  his  city;  and  the  advent  of  &n  enemy's 
army  may  have  somctinics  been  looked  on  gvod  with  aafisfactioo, 
if  his  victory  wag  assured  and  the  payment  at  his  contracts  a 
matter  of  certainty. 

"A  raid  from  the  north,'  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  a 
matter  for  dread.  Then  the  ^aUagere  htid  need  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  walls  of  the  cities,  from  whence  they  could  descry  the 


smoke  which  told  of  ihe  wreck  and  damage  caused  by  the  nomads. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  canals  were  not  destroyed  (and,  indeed, 
they  were  built  with  Kuch  solidity  and  caution  that  their  safety 
was  assured),  no  irreparable  damage  could  be  effected.  .  .  ■ 

"  In  Armenia  and  Pontus  the  condition  of  life  was  quite  other- 
wise. These  were  mountain  districts,  containinf^  fierce  tribe* 
headed  by  powerful  native  nobility  under  recognised  ruling 
kiniiis,  while  in  the  valleys  and  plains  the  peaceful  cultivator  pro- 
vided the  necessary  economic  resources.  .  .  .  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
>  Turuunan  Irotn  Turki»<itaii  or  Avan  Irom  tlie  CBOoHoa. 
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docia  were  now  thoroughly  subject  to  Greek  influence,  and  con- 
tained numerous  wealthy  aad  highly  dviliicd  towns,  bcflides 
possessing  a  coosiderable  merchant  marine.  Fassini;  from  Cilim 
to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast  was  crowded 
with  wealthy  cities  and  Greek  colonics,  entirely  cosmopolitan  in 
thought  and  spe(>ch,  with  tlioee  municipal  and  local  ambitions 
which  iieem  natural  to  the  Grecian  character.  The  Grecian 
Zone  extended  from  Caria  to  the  Bospborus,  and  followed  the 
coast  as  far  as  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  gradually  faded 
away. 

"  Syria  was  broken  up  into  a  curious  quiltlike  pattern  of  princi- 
palities and  municipal  kingdoms;  bi^nning  with  the  alrooEit 
barbarous  statps  of  CommaRene  and  Edesea  (Urfa)  in  the  north. 
South  of  these  stood  Bambyce,  with  its  hiige  t*raplea  and  priestly 
governors.  Towards  the  coast  a  dense  population  in  villages 
and  towns  chiRterrd  around  tJie  independent  cities  of  Antioch, 
Apamca,  and  Emesa  (Uoms) ;  while  out  in  the  wilderneiw  the  grtiat 
Semitic  morcbaat  city  of  PaIm>Ta  vras  g^ning  wealth  and  greatness 
aa  the  neutral  trading -ground  between  Parthia  and  Rome.  Be- 
tween the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  we  find,  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  the  battered  fragments  of  which  even 
now  command  our  admiration.  .  .  .  Bending  in  towards  Galilee 
we  find  the  wondrous  cities  of  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia  (Amman) 
connected  by  solid  roads  of  maaonry  and  furnished  with  gigantic 
jueducts.  .  .  .  Syria  is  still  so  rich  in  ruins  and  remains  of  the 
Briod  that  it  is  not  difBcult  tn  picture  to  oneself  the  naturt*  of  its 
civilizatJOD.  The  arts  of  Greece,  imported  long  before,  had  been 
developed  into  magnificence  that  bonlered  on  vulgarity.  The  rich- 
ness of  ornanumtation,  the  lavish  (TxpcnMe,  the  flaunting  wcidLh, 
all  tell  that  the  taslcs  of  the  voluptuous  and  artistic  Semites 
were  then  as  now.  I  have  stood  in  the  colonnades  of  Palmyra 
and  1  have  dined  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and,  save  that  the  bttor  is 
built  of  iron,  daubed  with  sham  wood,  sham  stucco,  sham  gold, 
sham  velvet,  and  sham  stone,  the  effect  is  identical.  In  Syria 
there  were  slaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  real  buildings, 
but  the  artistic  spirit  is  as  debased  as  anything  made  by  machineo'* 
Over  against  the  cities  the  village  folk  must  have  dwelt  pretty 
much  as  they  do  now,  in  houses  of  mud  and  dry  stone  wall: 
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while  out  in  the  distant  pastures  the  Bedonin  terdr<d  thrir  floclcB 
in  freedom  under  the  rule  of  the  Ksbatean  kings  of  their  own  race, 
or  performed  the  office  of  guardians  and  agenta  of  the  grcAt  tradiag 
CAiavans. 

"Beyond  the  herdsmen  lay  the  parching  deserts,  which  acted 
as  the  impenetrable  barrier  and  defence  of  the  ParUii&n  Empire 
behind  the  Euphrates,  where  stood  the  great  cities  of  Ctesiphon, 
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Seleucia.  Hatra,  Nisibin.  HHrran,  and  hundreds  more  whose  very 
names  are  forgotten.  These  great  townships  subsisted  on  the 
enormous  cereal  wealth  of  Mesopotamia,  watered  aa  it  then  was 
by  oannls,  whoee  makers'  names  were  even  then  already  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  Babylon  and  Nineveii  liad  passed  away; 
the  successors  of  Penita  and  \faoedon  had  given  place  to  Parthia ; 
but  the  peoplf?  and  the  cultivation  were  the  same  as  when  Cvtue 
the  ConquvTor  had  first  subdued  the  land.    The  language  oi  many 
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of  the  towns  was  Orcek,  and  the  cultured  citizens  of  Seleucia 
taigbt  criticize  the  philosophies  and  tragedies  of  Athens ;  but  the 
tnilliona  of  the  aiEricultural  population  knew  possibly  do  more 
of  these  thii^  than  does  many  an  Eseex  peasaot  of  to-da>-  know 
of  what  pa^c;H  in  the  inetro))oUs." 

Compare  with  this  the  state  of  affaire  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

"Byria  was  now  an  impoverished  and  ntrickcn  land,  and  her 
great  cities,  tboufch  still  populated,  must  hare  been  encumbered 
with  ruion  which  the  public  funds  were  not  auffieient  to  remove. 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  themselves  had  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  loDR  and  terrible  sieges;  Amman  and  Geresb  had 
declined  into  wrct.ched  villages  under  the  sway  and  lordship  of  the 
Bedouin.  The  Hauran,  perhaps,  still  showed  signs  of  the  prcin- 
perity  for  which  it  had  been  notinl  in  the  days  of  Trajan ;  but  the 
wretched  buildings  -ind  rude  inscriptjons  of  this  date  all  point  to  a 
Bod  and  depressing  decline.  Out  in  the  desert.  Palmyra  stood 
empty  and  deaolatc  save  for  a  garrison  in  the  castle.  On  tba 
coasts  nnd  in  the  I-ebnnon  n  shadow  of  the  former  business  and 
wealth  was  still  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the  north,  ruin,  desolation,  and 
abandonment  must  hai-p  been  the  common  state  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  raided  with  unfailing  regularity  for  one  hundred 
years  and  had  been  held  by  an  enemy  for  fifteen.  Agriculture 
must  have  declined,  and  the  population  notably  decreased  through 
the  plaeues  and  distresses  from  which  it  had  mi^ered. 

"  Cappadocia  bad  insensibly  sunk  into  barbarism ;  and  the 
great  basilicas  and  oitJes,  which  the  rude  countrymen  could 
neither  repair  nor  restore,  had  lieen  levelled  with  tlie  ground. 
The  Anatolian  jjeninsula  had  been  ploujihed  and  harrowed  by  the 
Persiau  armies ;  the  great  cities  had  been  plundered  and  sacked." 

§4 

It  was  while  Heraclius  was  engAKCd  in  restorinf;  order  in  this 
already  desolated  Sj-ria  after  the  death  of  ChoeroM  II  and  Ix-foro 
the  final  peace  with  Persia,  that  a  strange  message  was  brought 
to  him.  The  bearer  had  ridden  over  to  the  imperial  outpost  at 
Bostra  in  the  wildoroess  south  of  Damascus.  The  letter  was  io 
Arabic,  the  obscure  Semitic  language  of  the  nomadic  peoples  of 
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the  southern  desert;  and  probably  only  an  interpretation  reached 
him  —  presumably  with  deprecatory  notes  by  the  interpreter. 

It  was  an  odd,  florid  challenge  from  someone  who  called  him> 
self  "Mulmmmad  the  Prophet  of  God."  This  Muhammad,  it 
appeared,  called  upon  HeracUus  to  acknowledge  the  one  true 
God  and  to  serve  him.  Nothing  elae  was  definite  in  the  docu- 
ment. 

There  a  no  record  of  the  reception  of  this  missive,  and  preeum- 
ably  it  went  unanswered.  The  emperor  probably  shrugged  hit 
sbouldera,  and  wim  faintly  amuaed  at  the  incident. 

But  at  Ctesiphon  they  knew  more  about  this  Muhammad.  He 
was  said  to  be  a  tiresome  false  prophet,  who  had  incited  Yemen, 
the  rich  province  of  Southern  Arabiii,  to  rebel  Bfciunst  the  King 
of  Kings.  Kavadh  wan  murh  occupied  with  affaire.  He  had 
deposed  and  murdered  his  father  Cfaosrors  II,  and  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  reorganize  the  Persian  mihtar>'  forces.  To  him  also  came  a. 
message  identical  with  that  sent  to  Horncliua.  The  thing  angered 
him.  He  tore  up  the  letter,  flung  the  fragments  at  the  envoy, 
and  bade  liim  begone. 

Wlien  this  was  told  to  the  sender  far  away  in  the  squalid  little 
town  of  Medina,  he  was  very  angry.  "Even  so,  O  Lord!"  he 
ciicd;  "rend  Tbou  bis  kingdom  from  him."    (a.d.628.) 


But  before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  well  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  condition  of  Asia  in  the 
dawn  of  the  seventh  century'.  And  a  word  or  so  is  due  to  religious 
developments  in  the  Fer^n  community  during  the  Sassanid 
period. 

From  the  days  of  Cyrus  onward  Zoroofitrianism  had  prevailed  { 
over  the  ancient  gods  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.    Zoro.^6ter  (thO' 
Greek  spelling  of  the  Iranian,  "Zarathustra"),  like  Buddha,  wavJ 
an  Aryan.     We  know  nothing  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  some  \ 
authoritieM  make  him  as  early  as  1000   b.c,  othe-rs  make  him 
contemporary  with  Buddha  ot  Confucius ;  and  as  little  do  we  know 
of  bis  place  of  birth  or  his  exact  nationality.    His  teachings  ar« 
praservcd  to  us  in  the  Zend  Avrata,  but  here,  since  they  no  longer ^ 
play  any  great  part  in  the  world's  affairs,  we  cannot  deal  with  thei 
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in  any  detail.  The  opposition  of  a  good  god,  OrmuKd,  the  god  of 
light,  truth,  frankness,  and  the  Bun,  and  a  bad  god,  Ahriman,  god 
of  secrecy,  cunning,  diplomacy,  darkness,  and  night,  formed  & 
very  central  part  of  his  religion.  As  we  find  it  in  history,  it  is 
ah^ady  surrounded  by  a  ceremonial  and  sacerdotal  system;  it 
has  no  images,  but  it  has  priests,  temples,  and  altars,  on  which 
bum  a  sacred  6re  and  at  which  sacrificial  ceremooiee  are  per- 
formed. Among  other  diatlnctive  fp4itiires  is  its  prohibition  of 
either  the  burning  or  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Tlio  Paiwra  of 
India,  the  hsl  surviving  ZoroastrianH,  «till  lay  their  dead  out 
within  certain  open  tt)W(^^s,  the  Towers  of  Silence,  to  which  the 
vultures  com*!. 

Under  the  Saasanid  kinK»  from  Ardofihir  onward  (227),  this 
religioD  was  the  official  religion;  its  head  was  the  second  person 
in  the  state  next  to  the  kii^,  and  the  king  in  quite  the  ancient 
fashion  was  supposed  to  be  divine  or  ecmi-divino  and  upon  terms 
of  peculiar  intimacy  with  Ormuzd. 

But  the  religious  fenncnfation  of  the  world  did  not  leave  the 
supremacy  of  Zoroast nanism  undisputed  in  the  Persian  Empire. 
Not  only  was  there  a  great  eastward  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
to  which  we  have  already  given  notice,  but  new  sects  arose  in 
Persia,  incor^wrating  the  novel  ideas  of  the  time.  One  early 
variant  or  branch  of  Zoroastriauiam,  Mitbraism,  we  have  already 
named.'  It  had  spread  into  Europe  by  the  first  centurj-  b.c, 
after  the  eastern  campaigns  of  Pnmpey  the  Great.  It  became 
enormously  popular  with  the  Holdiera  and  common  people,  and, 
until  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  continued  to  be  a  Kcrious 
rival  to  Christianity.  Indeed,  one  of  hi»  nuccctisanj,  the  Emperor 
Julian  (36L-363),  Imown  in  Christian  history*  as  "Julian  the  Apo»- 
tate,"  made  a  belated  attempt  to  substitute  it  for  the  acoopt/>d 
faith.*  Mithras  was  a  god  of  light,  "ppoceeding"  from  Ormuzd 
and  miraculously  bom,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  third 
person  in  the  Christian  Trinity  proceeds  from  the  first.  Of  this 
branch  of  the  Zoroastrian  stem  we  need  say  no  more.    In  the  third 


'  There  ia  a  itood  uncouot  ol  Mithruani  in  C.  Biu'a  Th*  Chttreh'»  7a«i  in  tlu 
Roman  Brnpif.  —  E.  B. 

<  Julian  maa  not  ao  muah  *  Klitbnul  H  »  Kyacniin.     Soe  Aliw  QardiMr, 
Julian  Ac  Apaalab.  —  E.  B. 
2k 
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centuiy  a.d.,  however,  another  reSif^n,  Msnichstsm,  urm.  lAuA 
deserves  some  notice  now. 

Mjuii.  the  founder  of  M&mclueiBni,  was  bora  the  son  of  a 
family  of  Ecbatana,  the  old  Median  capital  (a.d.  216).     He 
educated  at  Cteapbon.     His  father  wag  iwme  sort  of  rHigioiMj 
Bectuy,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
diaeusBUKU    There  came  to  him  that  pprBiuuuoo  that  he  at 
bad  the  complete  li^t,  which  is  the  moving  power  of  all 
initiators.    He  was  impelled  to  proclaim  his  doctrine.     Id 
242,  at  the  accesnon  of  Sapor  1,  the  aeoood  SaManid  monarcb,  he 
befjan  bia  tftwhln^. 

It  ia  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  were  i 
In  those  da>'E  that  his  teaching  included  a  sort  of  theocnaia.  He 
was  not,  be  declared,  proclaiming  anything  new.  The 
religious  fouaders  before  him  had  all  been  right :  Mosea,  Zoraasterji 
Buddha,  JesQ8  Chriat  —  all  had  been  true  propbela,  but  to  him  tt 
waa  appointed  to  clarify  and  crown  their  imfierfect  and  coofuaed 
teaching.  This  he  did  in  Zoroostnan  language.  He  explains 
perplexities  and  contradictions  of  life  as  a  eoofUct  of  lii^t  aodj 
daikoeas,  Ormuxd  waa  God  and  Ahriman  Satan.  Bat  bow  i 
was  created,  how  he  feO  from  light  into  daricDeas,  how  he  ta 
disentangled  and  rede«^med  from  the  darlctxss,  and  of  the 
played  by  Jesus  in  this  strange  mixture  of  religions  ws 
explain  here  even  if  we  would.  Our  interest  with  the  s^'stan 
historical  aod  not  thpoInincaL 

But  of  the  utmost  ht^torical  interest  ta  the  fact  that  Mam  not 
only  went  about  Iran  preaching  those  new  and  to  him  these  I 
satisfying  ideas  of  hie.  but  into  Turkestan,  into  India,  and  over 
the  passes  into  China.  This  freedom  of  travel  is  to  be  noted.  It., 
is  intenstiog  also  because  it  brings  before  us  the  faet 
Turkestan  was  no  longer  a  countr>'  of  dangerous  nomads,  but 
country  in  which  cities  were  Qouriahing  and  men  had  tbe  educat 
and  leieure  for  theological  argument.  The  ideas  of  Mani 
eastward  and  westward  with  great  rapidity,  and  tbey  were  a 
fruitful  rootstock  of  heresies  ibrouj^out  the  entire  Christian] 
world  for  nearly  a  thousand  yvan. 

Soanewfarai  about  a.d.  270  Ntani  came  back  to  Cledphon  sndl 
made  many  oonverta.    This  brought  him  into  oooAict  with  tha ' 
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official  relif^ion  and  the  priesthood.  In  277  the  reigning  monarch 
had  hiiQ  crucified  and  his  body,  for  some  unknown  rcuon,  flayod, 
and  there  bcRan  a  fierce  persecution  of  his  adherents.  Nover- 
thelees,  Manichaiism  held  its  own  in  Persia  with  Nestorian  Chris- 
tiaoity  and  orthodox  ZoroastriaiuBm  (Magdaigm)  for  some  cen- 
turies. 

H 

It  becomes  fairly  evident  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
A.D.  not  merely  Persia,  but  the  regions  that  arc  now  Turkcfltan 
and  Afghanistan  were  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  were 
the  French  and  Enghsh  of  that  time.  The  obscurity  of  the  history 
of  these  regioas  has  been  lifted  in  the  last  two  decades,  and  a  very 
coDSiderable  literature  written  in  languages  of  the  Turkish  group 
has  been  discovered.  These  extant  manuscripts  date  from  the 
seventh  century  onward.  The  alphabet  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Syrian,  introduced  by  Manicbsan  missionaries,  and  many  of  the 
MSS.  discovered  —  parchments  have  been  found  in  windows  ia 
the  place  of  glass  —  are  as  beautifully  written  as  any  Benedictine 
production.  Mixed  up  with  a  very  extensive  Manichiean  hteraturo 
are  translations  of  the  Christian  scriptures  and  Buddhistic  writings. 
Much  of  this  early  Turkish  material  still  awaits  examination. 

Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  those  centuries,  which 
were  centuries  of  disaster  and  rctroKFCSaon  in  Europe,  were  com- 
paratively an  age  of  progress  in  Middle  Asia  eaatward  into  China. 

A  steady  westward  drift  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  of  Hunnish 
peoples,  who  were  now  called  Tartars  and  Turks,  was  still  going 
on  in  the  sixth  centurj',  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as  an  overflow 
rather  than  as  a  migration  of  whole  peoples.  The  world  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Chinese  frontiers  was  still  largely  a  nomadic  world, 
with  towns  and  cities  growing  up  upon  the  chief  trade  routes.  We 
need  not  tell  in  any  detail  here  of  the  constant  clash  of  the  Turkish 
peoples  of  Western  Turkestan  witli  the  Persians  to  the  south  of 
them,  the  ngp-long  bickmng  of  Turanian  and  Iranian.  Wo 
hear  nothing  of  any  great  northward  marches  of  the  Persians,  but 
there  were  great  and  memorable  raids  to  the  south  both  by  the 
Turanians  to  the  east  and  the  Alans  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian 
before  the  big  series  of  movement*  of  the  third  and  fourth  century 
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weetward  th&t  carried  tlte  Alans  and  Huoa  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Hiere  vras  a  nomadic  drift  to  the  east  of  Persia  and  southward 
through  AfghAmstaii  tuwards  India,  an  woll  as  this  drift  to  the 
north-west.  These  streams  uf  noniatls  flowed  by  Persia  on  either 
wde.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Yueh-Chi  (ch»p.  xxix.,  §  4), 
who  finally  descended  into  India  as  the  Indo-BcythiaoH  in  the 
8ec»n<i  century.  A  Imckward,  still  nomadic  section  of  tticnc  Yueh- 
Chi  remained  in  Central  Asia,  and  bccanic  numcroua  upon  the 
stepped  of  Turkestan,  as  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns.  Aftor 
being  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  to  the  Pcrdans  for  three  centuries, 
they  finally  began  raiding  into  India  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
kinsmen  about  the  year  470,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Attila.  They  did  not  migrate  into  India ;  they  went 
to  and  fro,  looting  in  India  and  returning  with  their  loot  to  tbeir 
own  countT>',  just  as  later  the  Huns  established  themaelvee  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  Danube  and  raided  all  Europe. 

The  history  of  India  during  these  seven  centuries  we  are  now 
reviewing  is  punctuated  by  thesa  two  invasions  of  the  Yueh-Chi, 
the  Indo-Scj'thian.i  who,  as  we  have  said,  wi|>ed  out  the  laat  traces 
of  Hellenic  rule,  and  the  Ephthalitwi.  Before  the  former  of  thesBi 
the  Indo^>'thian5,  a  wave  of  uprooted  populations,  the  Sakas, 
had  been  pushed  ;  po  that  altogether  India  expcricncoti  three  wavea 
of  barbaric  invasion,  about  A.i>.  100,  about  a.d.  120,  and  about  a.d. 
470.  But  only  the  second  of  these  invasions  was  a  permanent 
conquest  and  ^ttlemcat.  The  Indo-Scythians  made  tbeir  head- 
qnarterB  on  the  Northwest  Frontier,  and  set  up  a  dynasty,  the 
KiiKhan  dynasty,  which  ruled  most  of  North  India  as  far  east  as 
Benarca. 

The  chief  among  these  Kushon  nionarchs  was  Kaniahka  (date 
unknown),  who  added  to  North  India  Kaahgar,  Yarkaod,  and 
Khotan.  Like  Asoka,  he  was  a  great  and  \'igorous  promoter  of 
Buddhism,  and  these  conqucstji,  this  great  empire  of  the  North- 
west l-Vontier,  must  have  brought  India  into  close  and  frequent 
relations  with  China  and  Tibet. 

We  will  not  trouble  to  record  here  the  divisions  and  coalescencea 
of  power  in  India,  nor  the  dynasties  that  followtxl  the  Kiuthans, 
because  these  things  signify  ver)'  little  to  vs  from  our  present 
point  of  view.    Sometimes  all  India  was  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
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states ;  sometimes  sucli  empires  as  that  of  the  Guptas  prevailed 
over  great  areas.  These  things  ina<lc  little  difference  in  tbc  ideas, 
the  r^ifcion,  and  the  oi'ditiury  way  of  life  of  the  Indian  [leoplcs. 
Brahminism  held  its  own  against  Buddhism,  and  the  two  rcligioiis 
prospered  side  by  side.  The  moss  of  the  populntion  was  living 
then  very  much  as  it  lives  to-day  ;  dres.sing,  eultivaUng,  and  build- 
ing itji  houses  in  much  the  same  fashion. 

The  irruption  of  the  Ephthalites  is  memorable  not  so  much 
because  of  its  permanent  eEfecta  as  because  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  invaders.  These  Ephthalites  veiy  closely 
resembled  the  Huns  of  .'\ttila  in  their  barbarism;  they  merely 
raided,  they  produced  no  such  dynssty  as  the  Kuahan  monarchy; 
and  their  chiefs  re- 
tained their  head- 
quartcni  in  Western 
Turkestan.  Mibira- 
gula,  their  most  ca- 
pable leader,  has 
been  called  the  At- 
tila  of  India.  One  of 
his  favourite  amuse- 
ments, we  are  told, 
was  the  expRnpivc 
me  of  rolling  elephants  down  precipitous  places  in  order  to  watch 
their  sufferings.  His  abomiiiations  roused  hig  Indian  tributary 
princes  to  revolt,  and  he  was  overthrown  (528).  But  the  final 
ending  of  the  Ephthatite  raids  into  India  was  effected  not  by 
Indians,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  central  eKtabli^hmeat 
of  the  Ephthalites  on  the  Oxus  (&65)  by  t!ie  growing  power  of 
the  Turks,  working  in  alliance  with  the  Persiaus.  After  this 
break-up,  the  Ephthalites  dissolved  very  nipidly  and  completely 
into  the  surrounding  populations,  much  as  the  European  Huna 
did  after  the  death  of  Attila  a  hundred  yearg  earlier.  Nomada 
without  central  grazing  lands  must  disperse;  nothing  else  is 
possible.  Some  of  the  chief  Rajput  clans  of  toKiay  in  Rajputana 
in  North  India  are  desccndpd,  it  i»  said,  from  these  White  Iliins.* 


JKH. 


Tin  Ephtiudite  Coin .... 


■  Tlw  Kpht.biditca  on  tito  Oxiu  produc«il  ■  coiniucft  ta  ailvcr  and  cai>per  conaisUnc 
of  ihree  denomliiBtiotia :  honvy  atlwr.  light  xflvor.  xai  copper.     Thiito*n  Rp«dm«Da 
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TtlMe  seven  centuries  which  saw  the  bcginninf;  and  the  end  of 
the  emperors  in  Rome  and  the  i^niplRtc  breakdown  and  rrcasting 
of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  religioua  life  of  Wester 
Europe,  saw  also  vcrj'  profound  changes  in  the  Chinese  world.' 
It  is  too  commonly  assumed  by  both  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
lE^uropean  historians,  that  the  Han  djTiasty,  under  which  we  find 
China  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  the  Tang  dynaaty> 
with  which  it  closed,  were  analogous  ascendaodes  controlling  a 
practically  sijnilar  empire,  and  that  the  four  centuriea  of  di'viaion 
that  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty  (220)  and  the 
bcKinmng  of  the  Tang  period  (610)  were  centuries  of  disturbance 
rather  than  essential  chan^.  The  divJBiona  of  China  are  ouppoMxt 
to  be  merely  political  and  territorial;  and,  deewved  by  the  facfe-* 
that  at  the  clo»e  as  at  the  commencement  of  these  four  centuries, 
China  occupied  much  tbe  Komc  wide  extent  of  Asia,  and  was  ntiU 
recognizably  China,  atiU  with  a  common  culture,  a  common 
flcrtpt,  and  &  common  body  of  idcDs,  they  ignore  the  vcrj-  funda- 
mental breaking  down  and  reconstruction  that  went  on,  and  the, 
many  parallelisoiR  to  the  European  experience  that  China 
played. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  social  collapse  was  never  so  complete  in  tbe 
Chinese  as  in  the  Kiiropean  world.  There  remained  throughout 
the  whole  period  considerable  axca«  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the 
arts  of  life  could  go  on.  There  was  no  such  complete  deterioration 
in  cleanliness,  decoration,  artistic  and  literary  production  as  we 
have  to  record  in  the  West,  and  do  such  abandonment  of  any  Beftrdti 
for  grace  and  pleasure.  We  note,  for  instance,  that "  tea"  appeared^] 
in  the  world,  and  its  uitc  spread  throughout  China.    China 

■ra  ItnowB  to  8urvivF,  the  tiehls!IvDrd»ticiininjitiuu  b6ini:  nprvMnt«d  by  two  wp*ii- 
mo4W  in  tbo  Britiah  Musnum  Antl  nan  at  Petrognd.  until  I  tru  fortui>«t«  «Douctt  U 
Add  two  to  tbt'a  auiulwr  l>y  u  ireaniiU  in  Oxiord  SuteU  —  P.  G. 

Our  illuatrntioo  ahowa  one  of  Lhcac  two  coiiui.  It  miky  have  bcru  ATUck  in  IwUk 
la  acini*  atala  uni]er  EpbU)«lita  dominion.  lu  interest  (or  ua  lies  in  the  ttxatt  it 
0VM  of  A  Hun  botnoiniui.  He  •Mrma  Ui  wmr  n  foathnr  ti«iiid.^limu.  mnindinc  on* 
of  B  Rtd  Indian  or  a  Moksow  hot«l  porter,  and  hU  leg  t^r  aunBaia  an  AlDMlMn^ 
*ow-boy.    Nota  Ilia  aniiit  quiver  of  arrowi.  —  H.  G.  W, 

'  I  Bin  greatly  iiulvbtixl  W  Mr.  S.  N.  Fu  and  to  Mr.  Duyvcndak  for  mucli  ia- 
tormniiom  and  orilioiMin  upgn  tbo  mattar  of  tbia  and  tbe  anitb  acotkiii.  Thay  barn 
Lotb  boflD  rBHTlttan  sUko  th«  appoaraJLc*  of  tho  Oulftna  is  part*. 
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to  drink  tea  in  the  sixth  century  a..d.  And  there  vera  Chinene 
po«>t«  to  write  ddightfuUy  bIkjijI  the  efTecta  of  the  tint  cup  and  the 
•econd  cup  and  the  third  cup,  and  ho  on.  China  contbucd  to 
produce  beituliiul  paintings  lonR  after  the  fall  of  the  Han  rule. 
In  the  fiocond,  third,  and  fourth  ccnturicK  some  of  the  most 
lovely  landscapes  were  painted  that  have  ever  been  done  by  men. 
A  oonfiidcrable  production  of  l>eautiful  vaacs  and  carvings  also 
continued.  Fine  building  and  decoration  went  on.  Printing 
from  wood  blocks  began  about  the  same  time  as  tea-driuktng,  and 
with  the  seventh  century  came  a  remarkable  revival  of  poetry. 

Certain  differences  between  the  gi-eat  empires  of  the  East  and 
Wcat  were  all  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  the  former.  China 
had  no  general  coinaKC.  The  cash  and  credit  eystem  of  the 
Western  world,  at  once  efficient  and  dangerous,  had  not  strained 
her  economic  life.  Not  that  the  monetary  idesi  was  unknown. 
For  small  tranitactionp  the  various  provinees  were  usioR  perforated 
zinc  and  bntss  "cash,"  but  for  larger  there  was  nothing  but  stamped 
ingot^s  of  silver.  This  great  empire  waa  still  carrying  on  most  of  ita 
bufiinee»  on  a  basifl  of  barter  like  that  which  prevailed  in  Babylon 
in  the  days  of  the  .\ramcan  merchants.  And  so  it  continued  to  do 
to  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  centur>'. 

We  have  aeon  how  under  the  Iloman  republic  economic  and 
social  order  was  destroyed  by  the  too  great  fluidity  of  property 
that  money  brought  about.  I^Iooey  became  abstract,  and  lost 
touch  with  the  real  values  it  was  supposed  to  repree>eat.  In- 
dividuate and  communities  got  preposterously  into  debt,  and  the 
world  was  csaddle<l  by  a  class  of  rich  men  who  were  creditors,  men 
who  did  not  handle  and  administer  any  real  wealth,  but  who  had 
the  power  to  call  up  money.  No  such  development  of  "finance" 
occurred  in  China.  Wealth  in  China  remained  real  and  visible. 
And  China  had  no  need  for  any  I.,icinian  law,  nor  for  a  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  The  idea  of  property  in  China  did  not  extend  far 
beyond  tangible  things.  There  wa^  no  "labour"  slavery,  no  gang 
servitude.'  The  occupier  and  user  of  the  land  was  m  most  in- 
stances practically  the  owner  of  it,  subject  to  a  land  tax.  Thcra 
was  a  certain  amouht  of  small  »cale  landlordism,  but  no  great 

■  Thote  were  iprt  aUvoa  trho  did  domMtk  worlt  nod  vomon  «rlio  won  bousht 
*Bd«>U.— J.J.L.D. 
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Qstatee.  Lamllees  men  worked  for  wages  paid  mostly  in  kind  — 
as  they  frorc  ia  ancient  Babylon. 

ThetW!  things  made  (or  stsbiiity  and  the  geogmphiRal  form  of 
China  for  unity ;  nevertheless,  the  vigour  of  the  Han  dynasty 
declined,  and  when  at  last  at  the  close  of  the  second  century 
A.D.  the  world  cat^uttrophe  uf  the  great  pestilence  stnick  the 
F^tem,  the  tsamc  peatileuco  that  iiiaujsiiratcd  a  century  of  con- 
fusion in  the  Roman  empire,  the  djiiaety  fell  like  a  rotten 
tree  before  a  Rale.  And  the  same  tendency  to  break  up  into 
a  number  of  warring  states,  and  the  same  eruption  of  barbaric 
rulers,  was  displayed  in  East  and  West  alike.  In  China,  aa  in  the 
Western  empire,  faith  had  decayed,  Mr.  Fu  ascribea'much  of  the 
political  nervclesaness  of  China  in  this  period  to  Epicureanism, 
arising,  be  thinks, -out  of  the  sceptical  individualism  of  Lao  Tse. 
This  phase  of  division  is  known  as  the  "Three  Kingdom  Period." 
The  fourth  century  saw  a  dynasty  of  more  or  lp.as  civilized  Huna 
established  as  rulers  in  the  province  of  Slit>a-si.  This  Diinnish 
kin^^dom  included  not  merely  the  north  of  China,  but  great  area* 
of  Siberia;  ita  dynasty  absorbed  the  Chinese  civilization,  and  it« 
influence  carried  Chinese  trade  aud  knowledge  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  M^r.  Fu  compares  this  Siberian  monarchy  to  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  in  Europe ;  it  was  the  barbarian  becoming 
"Chinizcd"  as  Charlemagne  was  a  barbarian  becoming  llomanised. 
Out  of  a  fusion  of  these  Siberian  with  native  north  Chinese  clement* 
arose  the  Suy  djTiasty,  which  conquered  the  south.  This  Suy 
dynasty  marks  the  beginning  of  a  renascence  of  China.  Under  a 
Suy  monarch  the  Lu-chu  isles  were  anncjced  to  China,  and  there 
was  a  plitise  of  great  litcrar>'  actinty.  The  number  of  volumes 
at  this  time  in  the  imperial  library  was  increased,  we  are  told,  to 
54,000.  The  dawn  of  the  seventh  century'  saw  the  1>eginning  of  the 
great  Tang  dynasty,  which  was  tfl  endure  for  three  centuries. 

The  rena.scence  of  China  that  began  with  Suy  and  culminated 
in  Tang  vnm,  Mr.  Fu  insists,  a  real  new  birth.  "The  spirit,"  he 
writes,  "was  a  new  one;  it  marked  the  Tang  civiliiialion  with 
entirely  distinctive  features.  Four  main  factora  had  bcoi  brought 
together  and  fused:  (1)  Chinese  liberal  culture;  (2)  Chinese 
daasicism;  (3}  Indian  Buddhism;  and  (4)  Northern  bravery*. 
A  new  China  bad  come  into  being.    The  provincial  system,  the 
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central  administration  and  the  iniULary  organisation  of  the  Tieuig 
dynasty,  were  quite  different  from  ihoec  of  their  predeceesora. 
The  iirts  had  been  much  influenced  and  revivified  by  Indian  and 
Central  .Asiatic  influences.  The  literature  wa«  do  mere  oon- 
tinuatioD  of  the  old ;  it  was  a  nev  production.  The  religious 
aod  philoeophical  nehooU  of  Buddhism  were  fresh  featuree.  It 
was  a  period  of  Hubstanti.iI  change. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  making  of  China  with 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  her  later  days.    As  the  Eloman 


7R  CHnvIE5E  X>fPn^  under  dw  T^iNG  Z?ifnMt>f(grB*at-«^^ 


world  was  divided  into  tlie  eastern  and  western  halves,  so  was  the 
Chtoese  world  into  the  southern  and  the  nor^errL  The  bar- 
barians in  the  coae  of  Rome  and  in  the  case  of  Cluna  made  similar 
invadons.  They  established  dominions  of  a  similar  sort.  Charle- 
magne's empire  correeponded  to  that  of  the  Siberian  dynaaty 
(Later  Wei),  the  temporar>'  recover)*  of  the  Western  empire  by 
Justinian  corresponded  to  the  temporary  recovery  of  the  north  by 
Liu  Tu.  The  ByKatitine  line  corresponded  to  the  southern  dy- 
nasties. But  from  this  point  the  two  worlds  diverged.  China 
reooveied  her  unity ;  Europe  has  still  to  do  so." 
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The  Homintoiw  of  the  tmiteror  Tai-taung  (627),  the  eooond  Taaig 
muiiarch,  exteud&i!  soulliwarJ  iuto  Aiutam  aud  westward  to  the 
Cosiuan  Sea.    His  iH>ul)iem  frontier  in  that  direction  inardied< 
with  that  of  PpTsia.     His  northern  ran  along  the  Altai  from  thft', 
Kirgliis  5teppc,  north  of  tJic  desert  of  Gobi.     But  it  did  uot  includfi 
Korea,  which  waa  cou(]urrod  and  made  tributoo'  hy  his  son.     Thia 
TiioK  dyii.'usty  ci%4IiMxI  mid  incorporated  lato  tbo  ChiueM  Ric^^, 
tlic  ^'holc  of  the  southward  population,  and  juet  s\a  the  Chinese 
of  the  north  coll  themselves  tbe  "men  of  Han,"  so  the  Chinese  of 
the  south  call   themselves  the  "men  of  Tang."     The  law  was, 
codified,   the  literary  examination   system   was  revised,   and   a 
complete  and  acairate  edition  of  all  the  Chinese  clnssics  waa 
produced.     To  the  court  of  Tu-tsimg  came  an  embassy  from 
Bysantium,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  from  Persia  came  a 
company  of  Nestorian  missionancfi  (631).    These  Utter  Tai-leung 
received  with  great  respect;  he  heard  them  niate  the  chief  articlcH  , 
of  their  cn^d,  and  ordered  tJic  fliristian  scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Cliinese  for  hiii  further  examination.     In  638  be  an- 
nounced  that  he  fQiind   the  new   rdiKJon  entirely  HRti-sfactory, 
mid  tliut  it  miitht  be  preached  within  the  rmpin:.     He  aI»o  aUuwcd 
the  building  uf  a  churrii  and  tho  fotmdation  of  a  mooastcty. 

A  still  mora  remarkable  cmbuey  also  came  to  the  court  cf 
Tai-tsung  in  the  year  628,  three  years  earlier  than  the  Nestoriana. 
This  was  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  eamo  by  sea  to  Canton  in  a  trading 
vessel  from  Yanbu,  the  port  of  Medina  io  Arabia.  (IncidcDtally 
it  la  intereatlng  to  know  Lhut  there  were  such  ves^Is  engaged  io 
an  east  and  west  trade  at  this  time.)  These  Arabs  had  been 
sent,  by  that  Miilxammad  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  styled 
iumsdf  "The  Prophet  of  (3od,"  and  the  message  they  brought  to 
Tai-taung  waa  probably  identical  with  the  sumnion.1  whidi  was 
Bent  in  the  Sixme  year  to  the  Byxantine  emperor  Heracliiis  and  to 
Kavadh  in  Cledphon.  But  the  Chinese  monarch  neither  neg- 
lected the  mewtage  as  Heraclius  did,  nor  insulted  the  envoys  afto* 
the  fashion  of  the  parricide  Kavadh.  He  rcrcival  them  weU, 
expressed  great  interest  in  tlieir  theological  views,  and  aaosted 
them,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  mosquo  for  the  Arab  traders  in  Canton 
—  a  moaque  which  survives  to  this  day.  It  is  ooe  ot  the  (ddeet 
moeques  in  the  world. 
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The  urbanity,  the  culture,  ajid  the  power  of  Cbina  under  Hia 
early  Tang  rulere  are  in  uo  vivid  a  cuntra^l  mtb  tbe  decay,  dis- 
order, and  divisions  of  the  Western  wcirld,  aa  at  once  to  raise 
some  of  the  ino^t  interesting  i^uestions  in  thv  hiKtoiy  of  civtlisntion. 
Why  did  not  China  keep  this  grejit  lead  she  had  won  by  her  rapid 
return  Ui  unity  and  order  ?  Why  doc^j  she  out  to  this  day  dominate 
the  world  culturaUy  and  politically  ? 

For  a  long  Itiuc  she  certainly  did  keep  ahead.  It  in  only  a 
tbousaud  years  later,  in  the  Gixtccntb  and  eeventeenth  centurieSi 
with  the  di&eovcry  of  America,  the  spread  of  printed  books  and 
education  in  the  West,  and  tiic  dawn  of  modern  scienlific  discovery, 
that  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  Western  world  begsu  to 
pull  ahead  of  China.  Under  the  Tang  rule,  her  greatest  period, 
and  then  again  under  the  artistic  but  rather  decadent  Sung  dy- 
nasty (960-1279),  and  again  during  the  period  of  the  cultured 
Mings  (1358-1W4),  China  presented  a  spectacle  of  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  artistic  activity  far  in  front  of  any  contemporary 
state.  And  seeing  that  she  achieved  eo  much,  why  did  she  not 
actiieve  more?  Chinese  shipping  vim  upon  the  veaji,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  overseas  trade  during  that  time.'  Wliy 
did  the  Chinese  never  discover  America  or  Australia?  There 
was  much  isolated  observation,  ingenuity,  and  invention.  Tho 
Chinese  knew  of  gunpowder  in  tbe  sixth  century,*  they  uaed  coal 
and  gas  heating  centuries  before  these  things  were  used  in  Europe ; 
their  bridge-building,  their  hydraulic  engiiiGering  was  admirable; 
tho  knowledge  of  materials  shown  in  their  enamel  and  lacquer  ware 
is  very  great.    Why  did  they  never  organize  the  system  of  record 

•  It  Milnubtfiil  if  the  C^hinMH)  kii*w  at  th«  toKriner's  ootnpiuA.  Uirth,  Ancint 
Hiitvry  of  China,  v.  1.6  aq<i.,«<jiuu>  tutbo  conoluiion,  aftc-i  a  CAj«ful  «xftiuinalioii 
or  ftll  dfttn.  tlmt.  kIttiuitKh  it  b  i>n>1>sble  tomettuiis  like  tlw  compoM  wma  kimm 
Id  hiaii  antkntity.  Lhe  luMiwIffclgc  of  it  WM  iMt  fm  a  bnc  time  nltvnwardB.  uiitS. 
in  th«  Middio  Asw,  it  ivK|>pe»n  as  au  ioMnuaent  In  Uie  liaoda  of  iMiuaDCBD 
(people  vha  wloatcd  favountblo  rilvx  (nTCMvn.  «te).  Thn  otirliMt  unmi>tiUial>li) 
saoDtian  of  ita  uac  tu  »  fcuid«  to  EDAiiii«n  octnin  In  n  irork  of  th«  12th  rtmtury 
aa<t  ivf«Ri  to  ita  uw  ob  forviitn  ■liip'  fnwling  Iietwoon  Chian  kfid  8um*tn. 
Hiflh  fa  ntlMr  IncUiMcl  to  «0U[ae  Lh^t  Arab  lr»vi>llen  outy  li*v«  aoaa  it  in  tb* 
haacb  of  Chineae  eranuuieere  bd<J  applfed  lt«  use  to  narlcktigD,  n  tlwt  it  wm  alut- 
mnjt  brmiKht  bock  by  thorn  toCIuiu  utho  "cuiriiiu'aocimpui."^  J.  J.  L.  D. 

■  Helmott. 
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and  c<K^>ciatioD  in  iDquiry  that  h&s  given  the  world  modem 
science?  And  why,  in  spite  of  their  general  training  in  good 
manners  and  self-restraint,  did  intellcctii&l  education  never  soalc 
down  into  the  general  mass  of  the  population?  Why  are  the 
mtaaes  of  China  to-day,  and  why  have  they  always  been,  in  spite 
of  an  exceptionally  hi^  levd  of  natural  intelligence,  ilUteratc? 

It  is  customary  to  meet  such  questions  with  rather  platitudinotu 
answera.  We  are  told  that  the  Chinaman  is  the  most  cons^rvutive 
of  human  beings,  that,  in  contrast  with  the  European  races,  his 
mind  is  twistnl  round  towards  the  past,  that  he  is  the  wilting 
slave  of  etiquette  and  precedent  to  a  degree  inconceivable  to 
Western  minda.  He  is  r^resented  as  having  a  mentality  so 
distinct  that  one  miKht  almost  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  brain 
structure  to  cxpluin  it.  The  appeak  of  Confucius  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancicnta  arc  always  quoted  to  clinch  this  suggestion. 

If,  however,  we  examine  this  generalization  more  closely,  it 
dissolves  into  thin  air.  The  nuperior  intellectual  initiative,  the 
liberal  enterprise,  the  experimental  disposition  that  is  supposed 
to  characterize  the  Western  mind,  is  manifest  in  the  history  of 
that  mind  only  during  certain  phases  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstanoee.  For  the  rest,  the  Western  world  displays  itself  as 
traditional  and  conservative  aa  China.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Chineee  mind  has,  under  conditioos  of  stimtdus,  shown  itself 
quite  as  inventive  and  veisatile  as  the  European,  and  the  very 
kindred  Japanese  mind  even  more  so.  For,  take  the  na.>«  of  the 
Greeks,  the  whole  swing  of  tlietr  iiieutat  vigour  falls  inti>  the  period 
between  the  sixth  century  b.c.  and  the  decay  of  the  AlexaiKlrian 
Museum  under  the  later  Ptolemies  in  thn  second  centurj'  B.C. 
There  were  Greeks  before  that  time  and  Greeks  since,  but  a  history 
of  a  thousand  years  of  the  B>'saatine  ctnpire  showed  the  Hellenic 
world  at  lesist  as  intellectually  stagnant  oii  China.  Then  we  have 
already  drawn  attention  to  the  coinpnnitive  sterility  of  the  Italian 
mind  during  the  Roman  period  and  its  abtmdant  fertility  since 
the  ncnaiissancc  of  learning.  The  English  mind  again  had  a  phase 
of  brightness  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  it  did  not 
shine  agmn  until  the  fifteenth.  Again,  the  mind  of  the  Arabs,  aa 
wc  shall  presently  tell,  blazed  out  like  a  star  for  half  a  doxen  genera- 
tions after  the  appearance  of  Islam,  having  never  achieved  any- 
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thing  of  importanre  before  or  since.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
wiia  always  a  gri3at  deal  of  scattered  inventiveness  id  China,  and 
the  progress  of  Chinese  art  witneases  to  new  movomcnt^  and 
vigorous  innovations.  We  exaggerate  the  reverence  of  the 
Chinese  for  their  fathers ;  parricide  wait  a  far  conimoncr  crime 
among  the  Chinese  emperont  than  it  was  even  among  the  nilers  of 
Persia.  Moreover,  there  have  been  several  liberalizing  movements 
in  China,  several  recorded  struggles  against  the  "ancient  ways," 

It  has  already  been  suggeelfid  that,  phitfes  of  real  intellectual 
progress  in  any  community  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  existence 
of  a  detached  class  of  men,  sufficiently  free  not  to  be  obliged  to 
toil  or  worry  exhaustively  about  mundane  needs,  and  not  rich 
and  powerful  enough  to  be  tempted  into  extravagances  of  lust, 
display,  or  cruelty.  They  must  have  a  senae  of  security,  but  not  a 
oonceit  of  superiority.  This  class,  we  have  further  insinuated, 
must  be  able  to  talk  freely  aad  communicate  cufiily.  It  must 
not  be  watched  for  heresy  or  persecuted  for  any  ideas  it  may 
express.  Such  a  happy  stal*  of  aPfairg  certainly  prevailed  in 
Ctrecee  during  it«  best  days.  A  rlans  of  intelligent,  free  gentlefolk 
is  iadeetl  evident  iu  history  whenever  there  is  a  record  of  bold 
philosophy  or  effective  ncicntitic  advancen. 

In  the  days  of  Tang  and  Sung  an<l  Ming  there  must  have  been 
an  abundance  of  pleasantly  circumst-anccd  people  in  China  of 
just  the  class  that  supplied  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  Academy 
[■at  Athens,  or  the  bright  intelligences  of  RcQaissancc  Italy,  or  the 
inembers  of  the  London  Royal  Society,  that  mother  sodety  of 
iiiodeni  science;  and  yet  China  did  not  produce  in  these  periods 
of  oi>portuiuty  any  such  large  begiQuings  of  recorded  and  analyied 
fact. 

If  wti  reject  the  idea  that  there  is  some  profound  racial  differcaco 
between  China  and  the  West  which  makes  the  Chinese  by  nature 
conservative  and  the  West  bv  nature  progrossivo,  then  we  arc 
forced  to  look  for  the  operating  cause  of  this  difference  hi  pro- 
grflBsiveness  iu  some  other  direction.  Many  ppopli*  are  disposed 
to  find  that  opcraling  cause  which  ha»,  in  npitc  of  her  original 
advantugcK,  retarded  China  so  grejitly  during  the  last  four  or  five 
centuri(»,  in  the  imprisonment  of  tiic  Chinese  mind  in  a  script 
and  in  an  idiom  of  thought  so  elaborate  and  so  difficult  that  tho 
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mental  energ}'^  of  the  countjy  hax  t)ceii  largely  consumed  in  ac- 
quiring it.    This  view  deserves  examination. 

We  have  already  given  an  aooount  in  chap,  xviii.  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Chinese  writing  and  of  the  Chinese  Inngiiage.  The 
Japanese  writing  w  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  conststa  oT  a 
more  rapidly  written  syaiem  of  forms.  A  great  number  of  these 
foniiB  are  idengrams  taken  over  front  the  Chinese  and  used  exactly 
aJt  the  Chineiie  ideugriuiut  are  u«ed,  but  also  a  number  of  iiignK  are 
used  to  exprcMi  »ylkblct< ;  there  is  a  Japanese  ityllabary  after  the 
faahion  of  th(<  Buiiicriiui  syllabary  wc  have  described  in  chap,  xviii. 
Tlic  JapaneM?  writing  remains  a  ciuiuey  sj-xteni,  a»  clumsy  as 
cuneiform,  though  nut  bo  clumsy  ue  Chiuceo;  and  Lhere  haa  been 
a  movement  in  Japan  to  adopt  a  Westccn  alphabet.  Korea  long 
ago  went  a  stop  farther  and  developed  a  tnie  alpliabet  from  tbo 
Bama  Chinese  origins.  With  these  exceptioos  alt  the  great  writing 
eystena  now  in  use  io  the  world  are  based  on  the  MedilerraneaD 
alphabets,  aod  arc  beyond  oomparisoD  more  easily  learnt  and 
mastered  than  the  Chinese.  This  means  that  while  other  peoples 
learn  merely  a  comparatively  aimple  and  strai^tforwurd  method 
of  setting  down  the  language  with  which  they  are  familiar,  the 
Chinaman  has  to  master  a  great  multitude  of  complex  word 
aigmi  and  word  groujia.  He  must  uot  simply  learn  the  signs, 
but  the  eatabtittlied  grouping  of  those  signs  to  repreaeot  vorioui 
meaningB.  He  mtist  familiarise  himself,  therefore,  with  a  number 
of  cxcraplar>-  classical  works.  ConscqueoUy  in  China,  while  you 
will  find  groat  numbers  of  people  who  know  tlio  significance  of 
certain  frequent  and  familiar  chantctere,  you  discover  only  a  few 
whoBc  knowledge  is  sitfiiciently  extensive  Xo  grasp  the  meaning 
of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  still  fewer  who  can  read  any  subtlety 
of  intention  or  fine  shades  of  meaning.  In  a  lesser  degree  this 
is  true  abo  of  Japan.  No  doubt  European  readers,  especially  of 
such  word-rich  languages  as  English  or  Rusiao,  vary  greatly 
among  themselves  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  books  they  can 
understand  and  how  far  they  understand  them ;  their  power  varre* 
according  to  tiicir  vocabuloricB ;  but  the  corresponding  levels  of 
understanding  among  the  Chineie  repreaent  a  far  greater  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labour  upon  their  attainment.  A  mandarin's 
educatiou  In  China  ia,  mainly,  learning  to  read. 
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And  it  may  be  that  the  coiisequeat  preoccupation  of  tbe  educated 
olflsa  during  its  most  susceptible  years  upon  ibe  Chiaeee  claanica 
gave  it  a  bios  in  favour  of  Um  traditional  IparniDg  upon  which 
it  had  spent  so  much  time  and  energ>".  Few  men  \vho  have 
toiled  to  build  up  any  Bystera  of  knowledge  in  their  minds  will 
willingly  scrap  it  in  favour  of  sooieibing  strange  and  new;  this 
flispoaition  is  as  characterifttii^  of  the  West  as  (if  the  East ;  it  is 
shown  as  markedly  by  the  scholars  of  the  British  and  American 
universities  as  by  any  Chinese  mandarins,,  and  the  British  at  the 
preseob  time,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  manifest  advantages  in 
popular  education  and  national  propaganda  the  change  would 
give  them,  refuse  to  make  any  move  from  their  present  barbaric 
OTtboKraphy  towards  a  phonetic  alphabet  and  spelling.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  scnpt,  and  the  educational  system 
arising  out  of  tJutt  script,  must  have  acted  age  after  age  as  an 
invincible  61ter  that  favoured  the  plaatic  and  scliolarly  mind  as 
against  the  restive  and  originating  type,  and  kept  the  tatter  out 
of  podtions  of  influence  and  uutbonty.  There  is  much  that  is 
plausible  in  this  expliuiation. 

There  have  been  several  attempt*  to  simplify  the  Chinese 
writing  and  to  adopt  an  alphabetical  system.  In  the  early  days  of 
Buddhism  in  China,  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
translation  from  Sanskrit,  Indian  influences  came  near  to  achieving 
this  end ;  two  Chinese  alpliabeta  wwe  indeed  invented,  and  each 
had  some  little  use.  But  what  hindered  the  general  adoption  of 
these,  and  what  stands  in  the  way  of  any  phonetic  system  of 
Chinese  writing  to-day,  is  this,  that  while  the  literary  script  and 
phraseology  is  the  same  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  common  people,  both  iti  pronunciation  and 
in  its  familiar  idioms,  varia  so  widely  that,  men  from  one  province 
may  be  incomprehensible  to  men  from  another.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  "standard  Chinese,"  a  rather  bookish  spoken  idiom,  which 
is  generally  underntood  by  educated  peopir;  and  it  is  upon  the 
possibility  of  appl>'ing  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  to  this 
standard  Chinese  that  the  hopes  of  modem  educational  reformers 
in  China  arc  based  at  the  preeent  lime.  For  fresh  attempts 
are  now  being  made  to  release  the  Cbinese  mind  from  this  ancient 
entanglement. 
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A  Chinese  alpha1>et  has  1>eeo  formed ;  it  is  taught  in  ihe  common 
schools,  and  newspnpers  and  pamphleta  are  issued  in  it.  And  the 
ritdd  cxaiiiinntion  s>-8t'eta  that  killed  all  intellectual  initmtives 
has  been  destroyed. 

The  very  success  and  early  prosperity  and  general  contentment 
of  China  in  the  paist  must  have  worked  to  justify  in  that  land  all 
the  natural  8olf-comptacoDcy  and  coDservatism  of  mankind. 
No  animal  will  change  when  Lta  conditions  are  "good  enough"  for 
present  survival.  And  in  this  matter  man  is  still  an  animal. 
Until  the  nineteenth  century,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
Ihere  was  little  in  the  history  of  China  that  could  cause  any 
serious  doubts  in  the  mind  nf  a  Chinaman  of  the  general  superiority 
of  his  own  civilization  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  then 
was  no  reason  apparent  therefore  for  any  alteration.  China  pro- 
chicetl  a  profusion  of  beautiful  art,  some  dclij^tful  poetry,  astoni^ 
ing  (.'ookery,  and  thousands  of  millions  of  glowingly  pleasant  lives 
generation  after  generation.  Her  ships  followed  her  marvellous 
inhmd  waterwaj's,  and  put  to  sea  but  rarely,  and  then  only  to 
India  or  Borneo  ae  their  utmost  adventure.  (Until  the  axtecoth 
century  we  must  remember  Eurojiean  seamen  never  sailed  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Norse  discover}'  of  America,  the 
Phttnician  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  were  exceptional  fcftta.) 
And  these  things  were  attained  without  any  such  geneml  borodom, 
servitude,  indignity,  and  itiisary  as  underlay  the  rule  of  the  rich 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  There  was  much  poverty,  much  duH 
contfiiit,  but  it  was  not  raatwed  poverty,  it  vas  not  a  neceseaiy 
popular  discontent.  For  a  thuuaand  yoars  the  Chinese  system, 
though  it  creaked  and  swayed  at  times,  seemed  proof  against  decay. 
Dynastic  changes  there  were,  rebellions,  phases  of  disorder, 
famines,  piostilenecs ;  two  great  invasions  that  set  foreign  d^'nasties 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  but  no  such  shock  as  to 
revolutioniKe  the  order  of  the  daily  round.  The  emperors  and 
d>iia8ties  might  come  and  go ;  the  mandarins,  the  examinations, 
the  classics,  and  the  traditions  and  habitual  life  remained-  China's 
civiUuLUon  had  already  reached  Ha  cuhuination  in  the  scvontli 
centur>'  a.d.,  its  crowning  period  was  the  Tang  period ;  and  though 
it  continued  to  sprend  slowly  and  steajiily  into  Amiam,  into  Cam- 
bodia, into  Siam,  into  Tibet,  into  Nepal,  Korea,  Mongolia,  and 
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Manchuria,  there  U  henceforth  little  more  than  such  geographical 
progress  U>  record  of  it  in  this  history  for  a  thousand  years.' 

>  The  n>iuon  for  Uw  utatioruuinaM  ol  Chiss  2M«.  wo  think,  d#«p«r  tliui  n  Kript 
Chiiiik  koM  [oraied  n  aooul-cODDiNiuo  nyvUm  Krhic))  (1)  catmot  be  tiuivplaatodi  wid 
(3)  cumot  be  cbjiagad  vitbout  tremeodoiu  effort.  Sh«  livm  by  aericuLtun  — 
rice-srowing.  (Tbore  Is  some  Ua  MnunK  thn  (not  hllJa,  tnil  il  Una  lo  crow  tcilh 
rice  to  aupport  tie  popoUtioD.)  Towns  »xJst  — on  lh«  «d8<>  of  ibe  rl«e-fle]ds. 
tor  Uirir  nwdi.  The  lowu  Is  d^pendunl  on  iho  raunuy.  not.  lu  oIwwImto.  oaaatry 
on  town.  Thorn  ore  cfdaII  proponiox:  fdl  tixo  hiindi  ar«  wanted,  and  cui  be  ab- 
BTirbdil.  in  old  an^vstrftl  AipinjIiiirAl  jabti.  A  et&t«  of  maU  poUAOU.  tilUcK-  tilling, 
tillinit-  luu  no  source  of  iaitialivc  tcwtj'd*  cbutgv.  II  coal  U  to  be  luincd  in  tbo 
(utura.  and  China  ludu^trialized.  Lhena  Kicist)- Uiat  haa  nut  fundttmentAlly  clianxcd 
fur  LliuuBiuidA  of  yettra  tnay  be  ohanscd.  China  in  like  an  Eiiypi  or  Sumcria,  •» 
big  that  the  nomads  —  those  l«nrihl«  sxenta  ol  rhauBO  —  beat  on  its  inoat  in  vAin, 
nitat  tbo  nomadn  have  not  dono.  modna  induitrUiiatn  may  do.  —  J.  L.  M.  snd 
E.  B. 

Both  Mr.  Ch«n  and  Mr.  Pii  lay  ooiuid«r>blo  (trosa  iipon  tho  imtilution  of  Iho 
patriarchal  Cbincac  fumily  clan,  wliicb  retain;i  ita  «ona  at  Immc,  inarr>'inii  thoui  at 
an  early  ago  bcfofo  Utoy  achieve  oronomiti  indcpondeooc.  a*  a  mtordine  iullijoaRa 
upon  ChlQ«ae  proem*.  Mr.  Cfacn  and  Mr.  Duyrendak  are  olio  inclined  t«  Lay 
■tiua  upon  the  paralytinii  cffoct  of  the  cliuHiml  examioatiiiDa  upon  tho  Cbiuow 
mind.  Th«se  eramiDniionH  hnvp  tnibdund  or  rvjortod  all  laanvaiinR  ini4illiii«Dnw. 
Mr.  Duyvrndak  aU>  pointa  out  that  J.  L.  U.  and  E.  B.  hare  overlooked  the  [aec 
that  rio>  ia  Kmwii  only  in  South  China. 

I.e.  D.  disocTCiw  with  J.  J..  M-nnd  E.  B.  m  hia  nanlyBU  of  the  Chineee  probleni. 
Bit  oyuipattiioe  an  with  the  couth ;  with  the  phlloeophy  of  I^o  Tao.  He  writee  aa 
lollcwa :  — 

"In  order  to  answer  the  question  —  why  China  afhicvMl  so  much  undsir  the 
T'ong.  Sung,  and  Ming  dynantiea,  and  thereallci-  failed  to  ai^hieve  more,  it  is 
nvceeeary  to  oousid«T  nhat  were  the p«^cipal  tact^n  of  euttvre  and  progreM  under 
thcae  dynaaticBi  and  how  they  coma  to  be  estioKuisbed. 

"Tmn  the  eartimt  limes  there  hare  alwaya  boon  two  widely  differing  tjiie*  of 
Chinese  mind  —  the  Noitbem  or  Cunlucian.  aad  the  Southern  or  rooist.  Aa 
Mr.  Okskun  bat  pointed  out.  the  Ynniitw<-Kianii  and  the  Hwang-Do  rirer*  are 
Hapeetivelj'.  from  the  point  of  view  of  ihouEht  and  culture,  the  Mediterrucoau  and 
the  BalUc  of  China.  Taoium  waa  thn  idenliarn  of  the  toutb.  Confiirtanifm  tha 
practice  of  the  norlJi.  Both  atood  for  adjiwtinent;  but  the  wtjwtiiuvnl  of  Con- 
fuciui  wo*  the  adjuitmcnt  of  the  individual  in  his  aocioi  and  ocrctnonial  relations 
to  others,  wliitu  tlmt  uf  Lao  Tse  waa  the  adjuatineiiLt  of  the  individual  aoul  in  its 
relation  to  the  InliiuttiL  The  hiwlory  of  China  ia  bound  up  with  tha  stniKgl*  of 
thnie  two  foreea.  oulminatiuc  in  the  pvaetir'aily  complete  defeat  of  Taoism  after 
•anturiM  of  ebb  and  flow.  Chu  Bn.  *.i>.  L13Q~1200.  ww  tbo  later  St.  Paul  nf 
modem  ConfucianiaiD.  Dorintc  the  T'aajc.  Biing.  and  Mina  dynasties  China  was 
temporarily  united,  and  freo  play  was  allowed  to  the  IhouBht  of  both  sobools. 
Each  played  its  part  and  each  reacted  upon  ibo  other,  to  tho  oraat  benefit  of  the 
Biapbw.  Yet  both  systems  carried  within  tbROi  the  aeed*  of  decay.  Taoism, 
divoiesd  from  the  aflaira  of  everyday  life  and  tlie  education  of  the  people.  b»t 
itself  in  art.  literature,  and  mytboloio'-  ('oufui^iaulain  added  layeK  afur  lasrer  of 
hnrd  sbdl  about  the  inert  orjcanimn  of  aonal  life.  The  end  was  finally  reached  ia 
3t 
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In  tlie  year  029,  tbc  year  aft«r  the-  arrival  of  Muhammad's' 
onvoyB  at  Canton  and  Uiir^  odd  year?  alter  tbc  kndinK  of  Pope 
Gregory's  missionaries  in  England,  a  ocrtoin  learned  and  devout 
Buddhist  named  Yuan  Chwnng  started  out  from  Singan,  Tai- 
tBUOg's  cafMtal,  upon  a  great  journey  to  India.  He  was  away 
aixtecn  years,  he  returned  in  045,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels  which  is  treaaured  as  a  Chinese  classic.  One  or  two 
pointe  about  his  experienoee  are  to  be  noted  hero  because  they 
contribute  to  oiir  general  review  of  the  state  of  the  world  in  the 
Bevcnth  century  a.d. 

Yuan  Chwnng  was  as  eager  for  marvels  and  as  creduloua  as 
Herodotus,  and  without  the  latter  writer's  fine  sentte  of  hiiatoTy  j 
he  could  never  past  a  monument  or  ruin  without  learning  some 
fabulou.i  etor)-  abo\it  it ;  Chinese  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  literature 
perhaps  prevented  him  from  telling  us  much  detail  of  how  he 
travelled,  who  were  his  attendants,  how  be  was  lodged,  or  what  he 

1421  un<lcr  tti4>  MincH  wtlii  ihe  t^uulfl^rDnoc  nt  the  rariuJ  fmm  NftnlciniE  to  V^ans, 
Huii  ihu  dominiMirc  jf  tho  CoDTudim  pnrty  who  httd  hrDUsht  It  alx>ut.  Only  In  |lw 
later  Mltia  period  doet  th?  eraal  toUuiy  tigan  at  VCiuix  Yaoc  Mini  btim.  Hu 
oentral  dactriM  ttut  thuu^ht  and  laorning  nr*  cf  unnll  vmltw  nnloa  tnuuUtad 
.bin  octioQ  fcnd  llttl«  Immixllata  eiliKt  in  China,  but  it  Ml  upon  .lapaDMe  Md. 
^  Qulckcnvd  tb«  dfoopinB  Samurai  tpirit,  aoi)  reached  maturity  with  tint  Rtuov- 
JspsneM  vsr  *Jad  tbi>  aAlntaoa  of  modem  Jupaa. 

"The  tnipfiaonrnent  nf  the  Chinese  mind  in  the  undent  >rrfiiit  Is  raarely  od« 

aapect  ot  CoofuciaDiuu  in  lu  boDdnw  to  the  pant.     Tha  9lat«meat  at  J.  L.  H. 

and  E.  B.  that  Cbicm  Is  a  oativn  of  pmaanta  la  iDcnuiiRchnnaihla  In  mv.     Tbm 

:  hu  almya  been  a  Kroat  urtiaa  induRtrlaljiiin  and  a  gmml  ccansmTtv.     '  The  C^iliMaci,* 

iBa  Dyer  Ball  aaya.  'iiro  pr#-«minMitly  a  tradioc  rnm.  .  .  .     Sot  had  Iba  trada  of 

I  CMna  b«Oli  limpl}*  a  modern  affair.     From  lemote  aatiquity  the  Chiooee  haw  Iimd 

I'  true  to  their  oouuDorcIal  liutLicle,  asd  have  uui  only  U^eu  ibe  Hvflaon  of  Easteni 

Aata,  aupplyinK  thorn  with  their  1(rtt<m  nod  litorncuro'  {nrvi  ortlMlc  prodiirtal, 

*bat  th«y  have  aim  provide^]  for  their  toon  material  wacU.  and  raevfred  in  ei- 

ehannn  thn  cummiidiiies  which  Ihoy  requind  (mm  tho  nrnghtiavrinic  natlana.' 

Trade  with  IrKlia  wu  denlopMl  to  a  (roat  «ctent  In  th4>  T^nth  roolury  a.d." 

Tint  ialcreft<!ng>  qu^fftlou  i«  tlao  diaotuwad  very  ahly  and  inteteatindy  in  Dol^ 
.burd'a  TK*  Pate  •>/  Empiric. 

Id  diniTuaxliiK  H  7  aid  &■  Mr.  fl.  N.  Txi  haa  pointnd  out  that  llttJo  or  nolhtac  b 

I  m1<!  In  this  OvOinc  of  the  period  nf  roofuilou  Iwfofe  Hhi-Hiraoc-tl.     It  waa  an  ngt 

of  political  diriaion  lodeed.  but  of  wry  creal  intalleciusJ  iniLlaiiv**.     Unhappily 

thare  edata  M  yet  liEitn  or  no  malnrial  Id  Europ*  Bvallablo  for  the  pmpowe  of  thli 

blEtory.  upon  thi*  equivalent  to  the  Athenian  Tt^Htii  of  mental  vigour  in  I^rop«. 

1  Hn-  Wattois'  7Viit>i«b  of  tvan  Chtoan^  and  Bon!'*  Li/t  of  Hitttn  Tmuq  (  *  Yttait 
Chwaotf. 
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ate  and  how  lir  iNiid  his  expeniws  —  dotaib  precious  to  the  his- 
torian ;  i)ovorth(^lo(»,  be  givee  us  a  series  of  iilunuDatiuft  OftBhcs 
upon  China,  Central  Afiia,  and  Iiu^  in  the  period  now  under 
oonaider&tioa. 

Hi?  joumcy  was  an  enomiouu  one.  He  went  and  came  back 
by  way  of  the  Paiuim.  He  went  by  the  oorthern  rout«,  crofising 
the  denert  of  Gobi,  passing  along  the  aouthern  slopes  of  the  Thien 
Shan,  skirting  the  great  deep  blue  lake  of  Issik  Kul,  and  so  to 


Taehkend  and  Samarkand,  and  then  more  or  less  in  the  footsteps 
of  Alexander  the  Great  southward  to  tho  Khyb(*r  Vtaa  and  Pcsha- 
wiir.  He  returned  by  the  aouthem  roiitr,  croewinn  tlip  Pamirs 
from  Afgbaaistan  to  Kafbgar,  and  »o  along  tlte  line  of  retreat  the 
Yuoh  Chi  had  followed  in  the  revcree  direction  seven  centuries 
before,  and  by  Varkand,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Kuen  Lun  to 
rejoin  bis  fomaer  route  near  the  desert  end  of  the  Great  Wall. 
Each  route  involved  some  hard  mountaineering.  Hia  journpyings 
in  India  are  untmceable;  he  was  there  Fourteen  years,  and  he 
went  all  over  the  peninsula  from  Nepal  to  Ceylon. 

At  that  time  there  was  aD  impmol  edict  forbidding  foreign. 
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travel,  so  that  Yuan  Chn-ang  started  from  StDgan  like  an  esc&ping 
eruuinal.  There  w&a  a  pursuit  to  prevent  liim  carn,-uit;  out  his 
project.  How  he  bought  a  lean  rcd-foloured  horse  that  kDcw  the 
desert  paths  from  n  strange  grey-beanl,  how  he  dodged  a  frontier 
guard-house  with  the  help  of  a  "foreign  person"  who  made  him  a 
bridge  of  brushwoocl  lower  down  the  river,  how  he  crossed  the 
desert  Ruided  by  the  bones  of  men  and  cattle,  how  he  saw  a  mirage, 
and  how  twice  he  narrowly  escaped  Wing  shot  by  arrowa  when  he 
was  getting  water  near  the  watch-towers  on  the  deeert  track,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Lije.  lie  lost  his  way  in  the  deeert  of  Gobi, 
and  for  four  ntghta  and  five  daj-a  he  had  no  water ;  when  he  w&s  in 
the  moiuiLains  among  tlm  glaciers,  twelve  of  Ills  party  were  frozen 
to  death.  All  this  is  in  the  l/ife;  he  tells  little  of  it  in  his  own 
BccouDt  uf  his  travds. 

He  ahows  ua  the  Turks,  this  new  development  of  the  Huu  tradi- 
tion, in  possession  not  only  of  what  ia  now  Turkestan,  but  all 
along  the  northern  route.  He  mentions  many  citit^  and  consider- 
able cultivation.  He  is  entertained  by  various  rulers.  aUies  of  or 
more  or  less  nominally  tributaries  to  China,  and  among  others 
by  the  Khan  of  the  Turks,  a  magnificent  person  in  green  satiii, 
with  hb  long  hair  tied  with  silk. 

"The  gold  embroidery  of  this  grand  tent  shone  with  a  dazzling 
splendour ;  the  ministers  of  the  presence  in  attendance  sat  on 
mats  in  long  rows  on  either  side  all  dressed  in  magnificent  brocade 
robes,  while  the  rest  of  the  retinue  on  duty  stood  behind.  You 
Haw  that  although  it  was  a  case  of  a  frontier  nUor,  yet  there  was  an 
air  of  distinclion  and  clL-gatiee.  The  Ivhan  came  out  from  his 
tent  about  thirty  paces  to  meet  Yuan  Chwang,  who,  after  a 
c<Jurtcous  greeting,  entered  the  tent.  .  .  .  After  a  short  interval 
c(ivoj-»  from  Cliina  and  Kao-chang  were  admitted  and  presented 
their  dt^piitchee  and  credentials,  which  tbe  lihan  perused.  He 
was  much  elated,  and  caused  the  envoj's  to  be  seated ;  then  he 
ordered  wine  and  music  for  himself  and  them  and  grape-s>TUp  for 
tbe  pilgrim.  Hereupon  all  pledged  each  other,  and  the  filling 
and  draining  of  the  winecups  made  a  din  and  bustle,  while  the 
mingled  music  of  various  instruments  rose  loud :  although  the  airs 
were  the  popular  strains  of  foreigners,  yet  they  pleased  the  senses 
and  exhilarated  the  mental  faculties.    After  a  little,   piles  of 
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roasted  beef  and  mutton  n-erc  served  for  the  others,  and  lawful 
food,  such  as  cakes,  milk,  candy,  hoDcy.  and  Rrapca,  for  the 
pilgrim.  After  the  entcrtainraeut,  grapo-«yrup  was  again  served, 
and  the  Khaji  invited  Yuan  Chwang  to  improve  the  occaaiou, 
whereupon  the  pilgrim  expounded  tho  duetrines  of  the  'ten  virtues,' 
compawicin  fur  aiiimul  life,  and  the  purumitAS  and  emancipatloii. 
The  Khan,  raising  hia  hande,  bowed,  and  gladly  believed  and 
accepted  thr  teacliing." 

Yuan  Chwang'd  account  of  Samarkand  '  is  of  a  large  and  proa- 
pcrous  city,  "a  great  commercial  cntrep6t,  tic  country  about  it 
verj'  fertile,  aboundiQR  in  trees  and  flowers  and  yielding  many 
fine  horses.  Its  inhabitants  were  skilful  craflamen,  smarl  and 
energetic."  At  that  time  we  must  remember  there  was  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  town  in  Anglo-Saxon  EngUind. 

As  his  narrative  approached  his  exporiencLM  tu  India,  however^ 
the  pious  and  learned  ]>Ugrim  in  Yuan  Cbwang  got  the  better  of 
the  traveller,  and  the  book  becomes  CMiscested  with  lonnstroua 
stories  of  incredible  miracles.'  Nevertheless,  wc  get  an  impression 
of  houses,  clothings  and  the  like,  closely  resembling  those  of  tbo 
India  of  to-day.  Then,  aa  now,  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  an 
Indian  crowd  coDtra.st«d  with  the  blue  uniformity  of  the  multitude 
in  Chins.  In  the  time  of  Buddha  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  read- 
ing and  writing  in  India;  now  reading  and  nriting  were  quite 
common  accomplishmenta.  Yuan  Chwang  gives  an  interesting 
aooouDt  of  a  great  Buddhist  university  at  Nalanda,  where  ruina 
have  quite  recently  been  discovered  and  excavate*!.  Nalanda 
and  TaxiUa  seem  to  have  been  considerable  educational  centres 
as  early  as  the  opening  of  the  schools  of  Athene.  The  caste 
system  Yuan  Chwang  found  fully  cstablLshed  in  spite  of  Buddha, 
ami  the  Brtihmins  were  now  attognther  in  the  aficendant.  Fie 
names  the  four  main  castes  wc  have  mcotionod  in  chap,  xx.,  g  4 
{q.v.),  but  his  account  of  their  functions  is  rather  different. 
The  Siidras,  he  says,  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Indian  writera 
say  that  their  function  was  to  wait  upon  the  three  "twice  bom" 
castes  above  them. 


■  Tbcn*  ill  Kline  little  dbubt  about  this  idontiGcntion.     Sm  Watt«nv 
'  Thv  Rrilith  Kntytioijadia  artklo  (Haui^a  Taaai)  i»  full  Kod  cood  nu  bis  IndiAa 
tnvelo. 
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But,  aa  we  have  already  intimated,  Yuan  Chwang'«  account  of 
Indian  realities  is  swamped  by  his  accumulation  of  legeods  and 
pious  inventions.  For  these  he  had  come,  and  in  these  ho  ro- 
joioed.  The  reet,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  task  that  had  bccu  i*et 
him.  The  faith  of  Buddha  which  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  and  even 
so  late  as  Kaniska,  was  still  pure  enough  to  be  a  noble  inspiration, ' 
we  now  diiwxtvcr  ii)>solulely  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  prcfxisterous 
rubbish,  a  philosophy  of  nndlpss  Buddhii*;,  tales  of  manifestation* 
and  marvels  like  a  Christmas  pantomime,  immaculate  conceptions 
by  six-tusked  elephants,  charitable  princes  giving  themselves  up 
to  be  eaten  by  Btarving  tigresRes,  temples  built  over  a  sacred  nail- 
paring,  and  the  like.  Wo  cannot  give  such  stories  here;  if  the 
reader  likeg  that  sort  of  thiniz,  he  must  go  to  the  publications  of  the 
Royal  jVsiaiic  Society  or  the  India  Society,  where  be  will  6nd  a 
delirium  of  such  imagin&tious.  iVud  in  competition  with  tJiIs 
Buddhism,  intellectually  undermined  as  it  now  was  and  smothered 
in  gilded  decoration,  Brahminism  was  everywhere  gaining  ground 
again,  as  Yuan  Chwang  notes  with  regret^. 

Side  by  aide  with  those  evidences  of  a  vast  intellectual  decay  in 
India  we  may  note  the  repeated  appearance  in  Yuan  Chwaog's 
narrative  of  ruined  and  deserted  uitics.    Much  of  the  country  wa« 
still  sufi'ering  from  thf!  ravages  of  the  Ephthahtes  and  the  oon- 
8tX|uent  disorders.     Again  and  again  we  6n«I  i^uch  passages  aa 
this:  "he  went  north-etuit  tlitxniRh  a  great  forest,  the  road  being 
a  narrow,  dangerous  path,  with  wild  buffalo  and  wild  elephanta^i 
and  robbers  and  hunters  always  in  wait  to  kilt  travellers,  andj 
emergiDK  from  the  forest  ho  reached  the  country  of  Kou-ehih-o*?] 
ka-lo  (Ki^in^ara).    The  dty  walls  were  in  ruins,  and  the  toi 
and  villager  wero  deserted.    The  brick  foundations  of  the  'ol<l' 
city'  (that  is,  the  city  which  bad  been  the  capital)  were  atxivo 
ten  It  in  circuit;   there  were  very  few  inhabitanta.  the  inu^rior  of 
the  city  being  a  wild  waste."    This  ruin  waa,  however,  by  no- 
means  universal ;   there  is  at  least  aa  much  mention  of  crowdc 
citie«  and  villager  and  busy  cultivations. 

The  Life  tells  of  many  hardships  upon  the  return  jourocy:  he 
fell  among  robbers;  the  great  elephant  that  was  carrj-ing  the  bulk 
(if  his  posBcssions  was  drowned ;  he  hnd  much  diffirulty  in  getting 
fresh  transport.    I£ere  we  cannot  deal  with  these  adventureo. 
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Hib  ifltiini  of  Yuan  Chwaag  to  Siogan,  the  Chinewp  cnpital, 
waH,  wn  gutiicr,  a  Iriumpb.  Adviuico  cotirin-n  muitt  havf  Uild  uf 
his  cumini;.  There  was  a  public  holiday ;  Ihv.  Htrocte  wpre 
decorated  by  jcay  banners  and  mado  fcl^  witii  music.  He  wae 
escorted  into  the  city  with  (704t  pomp  and  ceremony.  Twenty 
horeufj  were  needed  to  carry  th«  spoils  of  his  travels;  he  had 
brought  with  him  hundroda  of  Buddhist  booke  written  in  Sanskrit, 
and  made  of  trimmed  leave*  of  pahn  and  birch  bark  HtruriE  to- 
gether in  layers;  he  had  many  images  great  and  Hmall  of  Buddha, 
in  Rotd,  silver,  crystal,  and  sandalwood ;  he  had  holy  pictures,  and 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  well  authentiwitnd  l.nio 
relics  of  Buddha.  Yuan  Chwang  was  presented  to  Ihp  emperor, 
who  treated  him  as  a  personal  friend,  took  him  into  the  palace, 
and  questioned  him  day  hy  day  about  the  wonders  of  these  strange 
lands  in  which  he  had  stayed  so  long.  But  while  the  emperor 
asked  about  India,  the  pilgrim  was  disposed  only  to  talk  about 
Buddhism. 

Buddhist  niiters  thought  very  h^hly  of  Tai-taung  because  of 
his  reception  of  Yuaji  Chwang  (645).  But  so  did  the  Moslem  his- 
torians, because  of  that  mosque  at  Canton,  and  ao  did  the  Christian 
writers,  because  of  the  Nestorian  envoys  {631). 

The  subsequent  history  of  Yuan  Chwang  contains  two  incidents 
that  throw  light  upon  the  mental  workings  of  (his  great  monarch, 
Tai-t'iung,  who  whs  probably  quite  a«  much  a  Moslem  as  he  was  a 
Christian  or  a  Buddhist.  The  trouble  about  all  religious  specialists 
is  that,  they  know  ton  much  about  their  own  religion  and  how  it 
differs  from  others ;  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  such  crea- 
tive statesmen  as  Tai-tsung  and  Constantine  the  Great  is  that  they 
know  comparatively  little  of  such  matters.  Evidently  the  funda- 
raeutal  good  of  all  these  religions  seemed  to  TaJ-tsung  to  ha  much 
the  same  fundamental  good.  So  it  was  natural  to  him  to  propose 
that  Yuan  Chwang  should  now  give  up  the  n-liKious  life  and  come 
into  his  foreign  office,  a  proposal  that  Yuan  Chwaug  would  not 
entertain  for  a  moment.  The  emperor  then  insisted  at  kta^t  upon 
a  written  account  of  the  travel?,  and  so  got  this  classic  we  troaRure. 
.4nd  finally  Tai-tsung  proposed  to  this  highly  saturated  Buddhist 
that  he  should  now  use  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  in  translating 
the  works  of  the  great  Chinese  teacher,  Lao  Tsc,  so  as  to  make  them 
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available  for  Indian  readers.  Il  BRemed,  no  doubt,  to  the  emperor 
a  fair  return  nod  a  useful  service  to  Xhe  fundaroenta]  good  tbat 
lies  beoeath  aU  religions.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  Lao  Tse 
might  very  well  rank  with  or  e%'en  n  Httic  above  Buddha,  and 
therefore  that  if  his  work  was  put  before  the  Brahmins,  they  would 
receive  it  gladly.  In  much  the  same  spirit  Constantine  the  Qreat 
had  done  bis  utmost  to  make  Alius  and  Atbanasius  settle  down 
amicably  together.  But  naturally  enough  this  suggestion  was 
repulsed  by  Yuan  Chwang.  He  retired  to  a  mouaKtery  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  yi'ars  translating  as  much  a«  he  could  of  the  Buddhist 
literature  he  bad  brought  with  him  into  elegant  ChiDese  writing. 
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